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PREFACE. 


To  the  soldiers  of  the  Anny  of  the  Cumberland,  and  to  their  friends 

at  home,  the   author   presents   this  Tolume  of  portraits,  sketches,  and 

ittddents,— a  work  undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of  many  friends,  with 

the  tiew  of  affording  pleasure  to  our  soldiers  and  imparting  information 

to  the  people,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 

monument  to  overlook  the  battle-field  of  Stone  River,  Tennessee,  where  rest, 

"  unknelled,  unooffined,  and  unknown,''  hundreds  of  American  citizens. 

This  work  is  not  intended  as  a  history  of  the  Rebellion,  in  a  general 

sense,  nor  even  as  a  detailed  account  of  events  occurring  in  the  history 

of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.    It  is  simply  a  collection  of  sketches 

and  portraits  of  many  of  its  representative  men,  and  a  narration  of 

many  interesting  events  which  have  transpired  within  its  lines.     The 

more  important  of  its  military  operations  are  given  up  to  the  time  of  going 

to  press.     The  various  departments  are  sufficiently  described  to  illustrate 

their  practical  operation,  at  every  fireside ;  and  in  the  grouping  together 

of  incident  and  anecdote,  and  of  spy  and  smuggling  events,  the  author 

has  aimed  to  give  life  and  sest  to  the  volume.    The  work  is  issued  almost 

regardless  of  cost,  and  is  intended  as  a  souvenir  that  shall  remain  when 

&is  army  shall  have  been  disbanded  and  these  stirring  times  and  scenes 

have  passed  away,— one  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cumberland 

will  prise  as  ^uir  book,  to  be  preserved  by  succeeding  generations  as  a 

household  treasure,  its  pages  to  be  scanned  by  the  descendant,  while 

glorying  in  the  deeds  of  a  patriot  sire  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Great 

Rebellion. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  be  modest  and  impartial  in  his  meed  of 

praise, — a  most  difficult  task,  where  so  much  can  be  truly  said  of  so  many. 

The  thousands  of  noble  men  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  who  have 

left  home,  friends,  fortunes,  and  high  position,  to  brave  the  perils  of  camp 

and  battle-field,  all  merit  mention  in  such  a  work.    Especially  was  it 

desirable  that  many  particularly  daring  deeds  of  our  officers  and  privates 
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quiet  and  unasstiming,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was 
possessed  of  an  iron  will  and  a  hot  temper.  His  honesty  was 
proverbial,  and  in  those  days  of  early  pioneer  life  he  was  the 
arbiter  of  many  disputes  and  controversies,  which  were  referred 
to  "  Captain  Eosecrans"  with  the  confident  assurance  that  his  de- 
cision would  be  just  and  impartial.  Thus  as  a  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  surrounding  people,  who  often  came  to  him  with  their 
trials  and  difficulties  and  vexations,  he  lived  as  a  patriarch  in 
the  land,  honored  and  respected  by  all. 

Although  his  parents  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  his 
father  being  owner  of  a  store,  a  farm,  and  a  number  of  town  lots 
and  houses,  young  William  was  early  taught  habits  of  industry, 
attending  school  in  winter  and  working  in  the  garden  and  upon 
the  farm  in  summer.  At  thirteen  he  had  become  quite  a  man 
upon  the  farm,  and  at  fourteen  was  sent  to  the  store  of  one  David 
Messenger,  seven  miles  from  his  home,  to  close  up  the  business, 
which  he  did  successfully.  At  times  he  acted  as  book-keeper  in 
the  store,  collected  debts,  and  for  some  months  in  1887  was  clerk 
in  a  clothing-store.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  trip  down 
the  Mississippi  Biver  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country,  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Yicksburg  when  he  was  taken  ill  and 
compelled  to  return.  In  1887,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  appointment  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Judge  Alexander  Harper,  member  of  Congress  from  his  district, 
and  his  home  friends,  obtained  the  position.  The  class  which 
he  entered  numbered  one  hundred  and  twelve  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  but  at  the  time  he  graduated,  in  June,  1842,  it  had 
decreased  to  fifty-six.  In  the  generality  of  the  studies  he  stood 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  rank.  After  graduating  he  entered 
the  Engineer  Corps  as  second  lieutenant,  and  was  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  to  Colonel  E.  B.  De  Bussey,  at  Portress  Monroe, 
Virginia.  Here  he  remained  until  the  20th  of  August,  1843, 
acting  most  of  the  time  as  First  Assistant  Engineer,  having  been 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  preceding  April.  On 
leaving  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  ordered  to  West  Point,  as 
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Assistant  Professor  in  the  Engineering  Department,  which  posi* 
iion  he  held  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was  detailed  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  In  this  department  he  re- 
mained  one  year,  and  for  two  years  thereafter  was  First  Assistant 
Professor  of  Engineering,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  also 
served,  by  request,  as  Post  Commissaiy  and  Quartermaster, 
besides  having  for  nine  months  entire  charge  of  the  erection  oi 
the  cadet  barracks  then  building  at  that  place. 

In  August,  1847,  Lieutenant  Bosecrans  was  detailed  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Eustis,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fortifications 
in  Newport  harbor,  Bhode  Island.  Here  five  years  were  spent 
in  constructing  a  military  wharf  and  completing  the  batteries 
and  interior  arrangements  of  the  forts.  Here  also  he  designed 
a  general  system  of  permanent  barracks,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  War  Department,  and  by  it  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  reported  favorably  upon  it.  In  1852,  a  special  appropriation 
was  made  to  survey  Taunton  and  New  Bedford  harbors,  with  a 
view  to  permanent  improvements.  Lieutenant  Bosecrans  was 
detailed  to  take  the  survey,  and  in  three  weeks  made  thirty 
thousand  soundings.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  was  ordered  on 
detached  service  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at 
Washington,  by  whom  he  was  assigned  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards,  and  detailed  by  the  latter  as  con- 
structing engineer  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Here  he 
constructed  a  marine  railway,  built  a  large  saw-mill,  and  remo- 
delled and  improved  the  Dahlgren  ordnance  buildings,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  a  bad  condition.  He  also  made  plans  for 
an  immense  machine-shop,  a  block  of  buildings  450  by  288  feet* 
These  were  to  be  so  constructed  that  one  engine  would  drive  the 
machinery  of  the  establishment.  Plans  were  also  submitted  for 
the  blacksmith-shop,  it  being  so  arranged  that  the  smoke  from 
the  forges  would  pass  off  from  one  stack.  He  also  designed 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones.  These  plans  were  submitted  t#  the 
proper  authorities,  and  approved,  and  the  estimates  for  con- 
struetion  made.     They  were  much  admired  at  the  time  by  all 
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who  saw  them;  and  the  general  himself  yet  takes  pride  in  them 
as  among  his  best  scientific  eflPorts.  Before  steps  were  taken 
towards  carrying  them  out,  however,  his  health  failed  him,  and 
he  was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  must  have  a  rest  of  at  least 
three  months.  Applying  for  leave  of  absence,  he  was  told  by 
the  chief  engineer  that  he  could  not  be  spared.  He  then  re- 
solved to  leave  the  service,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War.  The  latter  remonstrated, 
and  reiterated  the  decision  of  the  chief  engineer,  but  finally 
gave  him  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  telling  him  that  at 
the  esipiration  of  that  time  he  would  probably  change  his  mind, 
but  if  not  his  resignation  would  be  accepted. 

His  health  not  improving,  he  was  obliged  to  persist  in  his 
resignation,  which  took  effect  April  1, 1854.  He  then  went  to 
Cincinnati,  and  engaged  in  business  as  an  architect  and  consult- 
ing engineer.  His  health  was  still  feeble  for  several  months;  but 
he  continued  in  that  profession  until  June,  1855,  when  the  agent 
of  an  English  and  American  coal  company  invited  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  company's  mining-interests  on  Coal  River,  Ka- 
nawha county,  Virginia.  One  or  two  veins  had  been  worked 
and  exhausted,  and  the  geology  of  the  country  was  not  then 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  the  company  to  open  new  ones 
with  any  certainty.  His  first  business  in  his  new  position  was 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  mines,  and  the 
next  to  mak^  a  geological  survey  of  the  country.  This  he  did, 
and,  by  a  series  of  scientific  explorations,  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  topographical  aspect  of  the  vicinity  that  he 
was  able  to  point  out  with  an  almost  marvellous  certainty  the 
localities  where  new  and  profitable  veins  could  be  opened.  Satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  survey,  he  submitted  to  the  company  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  mines.  To  transport  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  canal ;  and 
he  became  the  president  of  the  Coal  River  Slack- Water  Naviga- 
tion Company,  formed  for  that  purpose,  of  the  stock  in  which 
three-fifths  was  owned  by  the  State  and  two-fifths  by  private 
individuals.    The  company  now  dosiring  to  engage  in  the  manu* 
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facture  of  coal  oil,  a  practical  engineer  was  employed  to  devise  the 
plans.  The  result  was  a  report  that  the  oil  could  be  made,  but 
that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  must  be  furnished  in  advance. 
The  sum  stated  was  thought  to  be  extravagantly  large,  and  the 
disagreement  which  arose  upon  this  point  prevented  further 
operations  in  that  direction. 

General  Eosecrans  then  determined  to  engage  in  the  business 
himself,  at  Cincinnati.  In  company  with  a  man  who  claimed  to 
be  ezperiended  in  the  manufacture,  he  began  the  erection  of  a 
small  establishment;  but  before  it  was  finished  he  associated  with 
him  two  other  partners,  and  constructed  largely  increased  works, 
capable  of  producing  five  hundred  gallons  per  day.  His  first 
partner  failing  to  make  a  marketable  article.  General  Eosecrans 
determined  to  try  it  himself,  and  accordingly  entered  the 
laboratory  and  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  pure  and  odorless  oil.  After  sixteen  days' 
labor,  he  had  about  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  when  he  was  terribly 
burned  by  the  combustion  of  benzole  gas,  caused  by  using  what 
was  then  supposed  to  be  a  patent  safety-lamp.  Although  his 
clothes  and  flesh  were  badly  burned,  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  make  such  dispositions  that  the  fire  was  extinguished 
without  injury  to  the  works.  He  then  walked  home, — a  mile  and 
a  half, — and  took  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  nearly  eighteen  months, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  recover.  The 
soars  left  by  this  accident  have  not  yet  disappeared,  one  upon 
his  forehead  being  visible  in  his  published  portraits.  During 
this  time  of  illness  his  business  languished  and  nearly  ceased. 
His  partners  were  honorable  men,  but  inexperienced  in  chemistry 
and  therefore  not  successful.  Upon  recovering,  he  again  prose- 
cuted the  business,  and  was  getting  his  establishment  into  good 
working-order,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  laboratory  were  nume- 
rous and  valuable.  He  believes  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  good 
article  of  odorless  oil  from  petroleum.  Directing  his  attention 
to  tlie  chemical  composition  of  soaps,  he  made  some  valuable 
discoveries,  among  which  was  the  finding  of  a  cheap  and  sure 
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process  of  manufacturing  a  soap  with  chlorine  properties.  He 
also  experimented  in  the  construction  of  lamps,  was  the  first 
to  successfully  use  the  round  wick  in  burning  coal  oil,  and  in- 
vented a  lamp  upon  which  short  chimneys  could  be  used  witk 
a  satisfactory  result. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  General  Boseorans  was  a 
private  citizen,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  his  time 
and  attention  being  occupied  with  his  business  and  his  family 
affairs.  He  had  never  been  a  politician.  He  had  no  taste  for 
the  publicity  of  political  life,  preferring  the  ease  and  quiet  of 
home.  But  he  was  known  as  a  military  man  of  experience  and 
judgment,  and  petitions  soon  came  thronging  in  upon  him  from 
the  different  wards  to  assist  in  drilling  the  Home  Guards.  In 
response  to  them,  he  gave  his  services  to  the  14th  Ward  Company^ 
called  the  "  Marion  Bifles/'  When  it  became  evident  that  mili- 
tary measures  must  be  taken  to  crush  the  rebellion,  the  patriot- 
ism inherited  from  his  sire  would  not  permit  of  his  remain- 
ing an  idle  spectator  of  the  scenes  about  to  transpire,  and  he 
immediately  offered  his  services  to  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio. 
They  were  at  once  accepted,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as 
engineer  and  lay  out  Camp  Dennison,  which  he  did.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  gun-manufacturers, 
with  a  view  to  procuring  a  supply  for  the  Ohio  troops,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Washington,  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
clothing  and  pay.  While  at  the  capital,  he  presented  to  the  War 
Department  an  application,  endorsed  by  Generals  Scott,  McClel- 
lan,  Totten,  Mansfield,  and  others,  for  an  appointment  as  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Eeturning  to  Cincinnati,  he 
found  awaiting  him  there  the  Governor's  commission  as  Chief 
Engineer  of  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  it  being  intended 
that  he  should  serve  upon  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  The 
latter,  however,  having  been  appointed  a  major-general  in  the 
Eegular  Army  of  the  United  States,  it  became  obvious  to  Colonel 
Eosecrans  that  he  could  not  serve  in  that  position ;  and  he  con- 
cluded to  enter  upon  active  service  in  the  field.  He  was  accord- 
ingly commissioned  colonel  of  the   23d  Ohio  Begiment,  and 
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repaired  to  Camp  Jackson,  at  Colmnbus,  which  he  named  Camp 
Chase.  Here  he  prepared  a  permanent  camp  for  the  28d,  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  Ohio  Eegiments.  Three  days  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Begnlar 
Army,  with  orders  to  report  to  General  McClellan,  which  he  did 
the  same  night  at  Cincinnati. 

General  Eosecrans  was  ordered  immediately  to  Western  Yir- 
ginia.  Arriving  at  Parkersbnrg,  he  assumed  command  of  a 
brigade  composed  of  the  8th,  10th,  17th,  and  19th  Indiana  Eegi- 
ments. McClellan  having  himself  reached  Grafton  soon  after. 
General  Bosecrans  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  rail  with  his 
brigade  to  Clarksburg  as  fast  as  possible.  Advancing  from  that 
place,  he  entered  the  town  of  Buckhannon  without  resistance, 
and  proceeded  twenty  miles  farther,  in  the  direction  of  Beverly, 
camping  at  Bearing  Creek  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  intrenched  in  a  forest  near  the  western  base 
of  Bich  Mountain.  The  rebel  force  was  then  estimated  to  number 
from  five  to  ten  thousand,  but  has  since  been  ascertained  to  have 
been  less.  Their  position  was  a  gap  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
ten  miles  from  Beverly,  through  which  the  road  to  the  latter 
town  ran,  and  which  was  the  only  crossing  over  those  mountains 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Central  Boad.  The  remainder  of 
their  force  was  intrenched  on  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  main  road  run- 
ning north  to  Grafton,  Beverly  being  the  centre  at  which  both 
tiiese  roads  met  and  crossed  each  other.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1861,  General  McClellan  made  an  armed  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy's  position,  supported  by  General  Boeecrans's  brigade, 
which  was  left  in  the  advance  to  lead  the  attack  to  be  made  the 
next  morning.  Betuming  to  camp.  General  Bosecrans  found 
there  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had  been  searching  some  three 
days,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  his  father 
living  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Prom  him  he  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  by-path  by  which  he  could  reach  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  without  advancing  on  the  road  in  which  the  rebels 
were  encamped.  This  fact  was  at  once  reported  to  General 
McClellan  by  General  Bosecrans,  who  proposed  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  it,  surprising  and  seizing  the  rebel  position.  The  plan 
was  approved,  it  being  arranged  that  General  Sosecrans  should 
move  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  enter  the  woods,  reach 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  attack  the  enemy,  while 
McClellan,  so  soon  as  he  should  hear  Rosecrans's  guns,  was  to 
move  upon  their  front.  That  portion  of  the  work  allotted  to 
General  Eosecrans  was  faithfully  performed.  Starting  in  the 
midst  of  a  rainstorm,  he  reached  the  enemy's  position  after  a 
severe  march  of  ten  hours  through  a  rough  and  trackless  forest. 
It  was  still  raining  heavily  as  he  encountered  the  rebel  advance- 
guard;  but,  after  a  brief  reconnoissance,  he  began  the  attack,  at 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  the  battle  was  over.  The  gap  had  been  carried,  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  captured, 
the  enemy  reti*eating  to  their  camp  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. McClellan  failed  to  co-operate  as  was  expected,  and  with 
his  seventeen  hundred  men  General  Eosecrans  prepared  to  hold 
the  gap  and  advailce  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp.  At 
this  juncture  some  of  the  scouts  captured  and  brought  in  a 
rebel  officer.  Colonel  Scott,  of  the  44th  Yirginia  Infantry,  who 
said  that  his  regiment  was  marching  to  reinforce  the  troops  hold- 
ing the  gap  when  that  point  was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  Fede- 
ral troops,  and  that  it  had  retreated  with  the  rest  to  the  camp 
below.  It  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  the  men  were 
weary  with  their  day's  work,  the  one  day's  rations  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  were  exhausted,  and  a  heavy  rebel  force 
was  in  their  front.  The  situation  was  now  dangerous;  but  the 
general  determined  to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards,  and  began 
preparations  to  that  end.  A  portion  of  the  19th  Ohio  was  posted 
on  the  ridge,  covering  his  rear.  One  of  the  captured  guns  and 
a  body  of  troops  were  posted  on  the  road  looking  towards  Beverly, 
and  the  other  gun  and  a  portion  of  the  8th  Indiana  placed  in 
position  looking  towards  the  rebel  camp.  By  this  time  it- was 
quite  dark,  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents.  The  pickets 
kept  up  a  constant  firing  through  the  night,  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, nothing  occurred  to  disturb  its  stillness.    At  three  in  the 
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moming  a  prisoner  was  captured,  who  stated  that  the  enemy, 
alarmed  at  the  dangerous  position  he  occupied  between  the  two 
bodies  of  our  forces,  was  preparing  to  withdraw  firom  it.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  General  Sosecrans  immediately  moved 
apon  their  camp  and  captured  it,  with  two  hundred  and  eight 
tents,  all  their  artillery,  tools,  axes,  stores,  and  equipage  of  every 
kind,  eighty  wagons,  and  some  eleven  hundred  prisoners.  The 
dispersion  and  capture  of  this  force  compelled  the  rebel  General 
Gamett  to  retreat  from  his  position  at  Laurel  Hill  towards 
the  Northwestern  Yirginia  Boad.  General,  McClellan  now 
pushed  on  to  Beverly,  when,  learning  of  Gamett's  retreat,  he 
advanced  to  Cheat  Mountain,  from  whence  he  was  summoned,, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  to  Washington. 

The  command  in  Western  Virginia  now  devolved  upon  Gene- 
ral Bosecrans.  Thus  far  success  had  attended  the  Federal  arma 
in  every  important  movement  within  his  department;  but  the^ 
prospects  for  the  immediate  ftiture  were  not  bright.  The  term, 
of  his  three-months  men  was  just  expiring,  and  he  was  faced  by 
a  rebel  army  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  Bull  Bun.  Hia 
orders  were  simply  to  hold  Western  Yirginia  as  best  he  could 
His  three-months  troops  were  soon  gone,  and  all  he  could  da 
was  to  occupy  the  Northwestern  Yirginia  Boad,  Cheat  Mountain, 
and  other  strong  positions,  and  await  reinforcements  from  the  new 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  which  had  been  ordered* 
These  began  to  arrive  in  due  season;  and^ learning  soon  after  that 
Floyd  was  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at  Camifex  Ferry,  thua 
threatening  General  Cox's  command  at  Grauley,  General  Bose^ 
crans,  with  seven  regiments  of  raw  troops  with  arms  just  put 
into  their  hands,  marclied  to  attack  Floyd  and  relieve  Cox. 
When  within  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  of  the  enemy's  position, 
he  learned  that  Floyd  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Camifex  Ferry. 
Advancing  immediately,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry  that 
afternoon,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  position,  began  the  attack 
at  three  o'clock.  Night  set  in  before  any  decisive  result  had  been 
achieved,  and  our  troops  lay  upon  their  guns,  ready  to  renew  the 
oontest  in  the  moming.    When  moming  came,  however,  it  was 
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found  that  Floyd  had  evacuated  his  position  and  retreated  under 
cover  of  night,  deetrojring  the  ferry-boat  as  he  left*  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made,  General  Bosecrans 
crossed  the  river  and  began  the  pursuit,  in  the  direction  of  Cheat 
Mountain.  Floyd  was  joined  in  his  retreat  by  Wise,  and  their 
united  commands— numbering  five  thousand  three  hundred  men 
— strongly  intrenched  themselves  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  roads  were  ih  an  almost  impassable  condition  and 
the  weather  stormy  and  inclement,  and  ftirther  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  their  present  position  were  deemed  inad- 
visable. Many  of  our  troops  were  nearly  destitute  of  clothing; 
and  General  Eosecrans  determined  to  fall  back  twenty-three 
miles,  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  base  of  supplies. 
-  While  thus  waiting.  General  Lee,  who  had  assumed  command 
«f  the  rebel  forces  in  Western  Virginia,  prepared  a  plan  to  attack 
him  in  front  while  Floyd  was  to  come  down  in  his  rear,  hoping 
thus  between  the  two  forces  to  crush  him,  capturing  or  dis- 
persing his  army.  General  Eosecrans's  knowledge  of  the  country 
now  served  him  to  good  purpose.  He  knew  that  Floyd  must 
come  in  at  Gauley,  and  accordingly  made  preparations  to  meet 
and  capture  him  there.  For  some  reason— owing  to  the  bad 
roads,  it  was  said — ^Lee  failed  to  make  his  promised  attack 
m  front;  but  Floyd  came  up  in  the  rear,  as  arranged,  and  was 
repulsed.  Through  the  negligence  of  subordinate  officers,  the 
plan  laid  for  his  capture  failed,  and  he  escaped.  This  defeat  of 
Floyd,  however,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  enemy  to 
Eastern  Yirginia,  practically  ended  the  campaign,  and  Western 
Firginia  w%s  virtually  cleared  of  rebel  troops.  For  the  service 
thus  rendered.  General  Eosecrans  was  presented  by  the  Legist 
lature  of  Western  Virginia  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  winter  season  was  approaching;  active  campaigning  in  the 
field  was  at  an  end;  but  General  Eosecrans,  as  commander  of 
the  department,  still  found  work  for  his  troops  in  hunting  up 
And  dispersing  the  numerous  guerrilla  bands  with  which  the 
eountiy  was  infested.  This  done,  he  established  his  outposts  on 
the  Kanawha  Eiver^  concentrated  his  spare  troops  at  New  Greek 
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Station  and  Bomney,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1861,  hiriBelf 
returned  to  Wheeling,  making  that  city  his  winter  head-qoartere. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  month  he  solicited  and  received  per- 
misaion  to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  before  General  McGlellan  a 
plan  of  operations  which  he  had  devised.  This  was  to  concen- 
trate the  troops  in  Western  Virginia,  and  to  obtain  fh>m  Ohio 
and  Indiana  sufficient  new  ones  to  bring  the  entire  number  np 
to  twenty-five  thousand  effective  men.  This  force  he  would 
gather  secretly  at  Bomney,  and  with  it  advance  rapidly  upon 
Winchester,  which  place  he  would  seise  and  strongly  fortify, 
thus  flanking  the  rebel  position  at  Manassas.  Waiting  in  Wash- 
ington nearly  three  weeks  for  his  plans  to  be  received  and  con- 
sidered by  General  McClellan,  he  learned  meanwhile  that  General 
liander  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
ft  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  that  all  the  troops  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  seventeen  hundred,  had  been  sent 
to  that  general.  With  his  hands  tied,  he  accordingly  returned 
to  Wheeling,  there  to  witness  the  dissipation  of  the  military 
power  of  his  command  and  to  contemplate  the  ignoble  results 
for  which  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  were  being  wasted.  Mean- 
time he  perfected  a  long-cherished  plan  of  a  train  of  three  hun- 
dred pack-mules,  which  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  maintain 
as  practicable,  demonstrating  its  superiority  in  point  of  effective- 
ness over  the  ordinary  transportation  trains  during  the  winter 
season,  by  drawing  up  and  submitting  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  tables  of  the  comparative  cost  of  two-,  four-,  and  six- 
horse  or  mule  teams,  and  of  the  pack-mule  train.  He  next 
formed  the  plan  of  a  spring  campaign,  having  for  .its  object  the 
possession  of  the  Tirginia  &  Tennessee  Bailroad,  and  the 
penetration  of  East  Tennessee  as  far  as  BonselFs  Station,  or 
fiftrther,  if  practicable,  towards  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  This  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  McClellan, 
each  writing  him  an  autograph  letter  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  clamor  of  politicians  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  military  rank  <^mpelled  the  administration  to  create  the 
Mountain  Department  for  the  benefit  of  other  generals  and  their 
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friends.  The  new  arrangement  absorbed  General  Bosecrans's 
command,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  ftirther  orders.  Thus,  to  satisfy  outside  demands  and  please 
a  political  faction,  a  practical  plan  of  operations,  which  promised 
a  highly  snccessftil  termination  'and  would  have  proved  of  im* 
mense  advantage  to  the  Federal  arms,  was  thrown  aside,  and 
the  season  frittered  away  in  a  widely  different  campaign,  barren 
of  results,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  over-creditable  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  conducted. 

Upon  Grcneral  Bosecrans  reporting  to  the  War  Department, 
the  Secretary  e:ipressed  much  regret  at  the  necessities  prevent- 
ing his  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Mountain -Depart- 
ment, and  deputed  him  to  find  General  Blenker's  command,  of 
whose  whereabouts  no  definite  information  could  be  ascertained. 
Strange,  and  even  ludicrous,  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  division 
was  actually  lost,  and  an  extended  and  systematic  search  had  to 
be  made  for  it.  General  Bosecrans  was  directed  to  confer  with 
General  Banks,  and,  after  finding  the  troops  of  Blenker,  to  put 
them  in  serviceable  condition  and  get  them  to  Fremont  as  soon 
as  possible.  Proceeding  to  Winchester,  he  sent  out  messengers 
and  scouts,  and  through  them  learned  that  General  Blenker  had 
reached  Berry's  Ferry,  and,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Shena&« 
doah  at  that  point,  had  swamped  the  ferry-boat  and  lost  a 
number  of  men.  Blenker  was  immediately  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Snicker's  Ferry,  cross  the  river,  and  come  to  Win- 
chester. While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this  division,  General 
Bosecrans  occupied'  the  time  in  conferring  with  General  Banks 
upon  the  state  of  military  affairs  and  planning  for  the  coming 
campaign. 

The  situation  at  that  time  was  thus:  General  Banks,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  was  advancing  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  was  then  sixty  miles  distant  from  his  base  of  operations  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  General  Milroy,  with  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men,  was  at  Huttonsville.  The  centre  of  Fremont's  force, 
under  General  Schenck,  and  numbering  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  effective  men,  was  at  New  Creek  Station.    On  the  rebel 
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ride,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Ewell  were  in  the  yioinity  of  Mount 
JackBon  with  a  light  column  of  from  eix  thousand  to  eight  thou* 
sand  men.  To  make  the  rebels  feel  the  weight  of  their  heavy 
force,  the  following  plan  was  agreed  upon,  after  consultation 
with  Generals  Banks,  Shields,  and  others,  and  telegraphed  lo  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Blenker,  without  crossing  the  Shenandoah^ 
was  to  move  rapidly  to  Sperryville,  thus  cutting  off  Jackson's 
retreat  through  Luray  Gap  and  compelling  him  to  go  south- 
ward  to  Brown's  or  Bockfish  Gap.  Banks  was  to  advance  iqa- 
mediately  to  Harrisonburg.  The  force  at  New  Creek  Station  was 
to  move  up  South  Branch  by  way  of  Franklin,  being  no  longer 
menaced  by  the  rebels,  and  join  ]£ilroy,  who  was  to  come  across 
Cheat  Mountain  to  Middleburg.  There  the  senior  officer  would 
take  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  move  on  to  Staunton  and 
Charlottesville,  while  Blenker  moved  south  along  the  Piedmont, 
with  McDowell's  force  in  ^ch^lon  to  support  him.  This  dispo* 
rition  would  bring  the  weight  of  a  heavy  army  corps  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Gordonsville,  while  it  would  facili* 
tate  the  taking  of  the  East  Virginia  Bead  by  Cox.  The  Secretary 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  plan,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Prerident.  The  latter  determined  that  it  was  too  late  to  con* 
suit  all  the  generals  interested,  and  the  whole  plan  came  to 
naught. 

Thus  a  second  opportunity  to  make  an  effective  campaign 
was  neglected,  and  a  whole  season  lost.  Perhaps  its  value 
may  be  best  determined  by  the  disastrous  results  which  fol- 
lowed its  non-adoption.  The  enemy  made  a  raid  northward, 
which  this  plan  would  have  prevented.  McDowell's  plan  of 
operations  was  rendered  inoperative.  Our  magnificent  oppor> 
tunities  were  wasted.  The  enemy  was  relieved  of  all  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  our  forces  in  the  Yalley.  The  crushing  blow 
which  McDowell,  in  aid  of  McClellan,  had  prepared  to  deal  Jackson 
was  averted,  and  the  rebel  general,  making  good  his  escape  from 
the  Shenandoah,  was  permitted  to  &11  upon  the  right  of  our 
army  on  the  Peninsula,  and  thus  turn  the  scale  of  conflict.  Such 
was  the  actual  result.     What  would  it  have  been  had  the  plan 
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agreed  upon  by  Generals  Banks,  Shields,  and  Bosecrans  been 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect?  Jackson  would  have  been 
forced  southward,  and  his  junction  with  Lee  prevented.  McClel- 
lan  would  have  crushed  the  rebel  army  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
McDowell,  going  in  on  licClellan's  right,  would  have  occupied 
Bichmond.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  campaign  would 
have  been  illustrious,  and  the  rebels  have  been  driven  from 
Virginia. 

About  the  1st  of  April,  General  Blenker's  division  arrived, 
hungry  and  destitute,  and  went  into  camp.  Their  condition  was 
wretched,  resulting  from  neglect  and  incompetency.  General 
Bosecrans  at  once  inspected  the  corps  and  reported  their  con- 
dition to  the  War  Department.  His  whole  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  supplying  of  their  wants  and  equipping  them  for  the 
spring  and  summer  campaign.  A  rise  in  the  Potomac  Biver 
delayed  him  somewhat,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  them 
into  serviceable  condition,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  vicinity 
of  Moorefield,  where  he  reported  to  General  Fremont  in  person, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1862.  This  duty  performed,  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
the  same  day  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Halleck  at 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  then  the  great  centre  of  public  interest  in 
the  West  as  the  probable  field  of  an  impending  battle.  Leaving 
his  staff,  horses,  &c.  behind,  he  hastened  forward,  and  reached 
Corinth  on  the  28d,  when  General  Halleck  ordered  him  to  report 
to  General  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Colonel 
Jefferson  C.  Davis's  division,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Pea 
Bidge,  Arkansas.  Four  days  afterwards,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  just 
as  it  had  advanced  from  its  camp  to  the  last  line  of  trenches. 
While  thus  in  the  advance,  sounds  of  constantly  occurring  explo- 
sions were  heard  within  the  enemy's  lines;  and  he  immediately 
sent  to  General  Pope  information  that  the  rebels  were  un- 
doubtedly preparing  to  evacuate,  and  himself  sent  out  two 
squadrons  to  reconnoitre.  They  advanced  to  Corinth,  and,  find- 
ing it  evacuated,  poured  in  with  other  troops.    His  command 
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was  then  ordered  to  take  five  days'  rations  and  march  in  pur- 
soit.  He  followed  the  enemy  nntil  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  bj 
which  time  onr  cavalry  had  arrived  and  engaged  their  rear  at 
Tuscmnbia.  Passing  through  their  deserted  camps,  in  which 
many  tents  and  much  camp-equipage  had  been  left,  General 
Bosecrans  pushed  on  to  Booneville,  and  stationed  his  outposts 
beyond  that  town. 

General  Halleck  followed  Beauregard's  forces  thirty-three 
miles,  and  General  Bosecrans  pushed  on  twelve  miles  farther, 
reconnoitring  with  infantry  and  cavalry.  At  Twenty-Mile 
Creek  he  touched  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  in  strong  force, 
at  several  points.  Two  or  three  hundred  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured, and  many  stragglers  released.  General  Buell's  force  now 
reinforced  him  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  rebels;  but  they 
hastily  retreated;  and  on  the  13th  of  June  General  Bosecrans 
returned  to  Gamp  Clear  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Corinth.  On 
the  17th  General  Pope  left  for  Yirginia,  and  General  Bosecrans 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  consisting  of 
four  small  divisions.  Of  these,  two  were  ordered  to  reinforce 
Greneral  Buell,  and  marched  to  Tuscumbia,  while  General  Mitchel 
crossed  at  Eastport.  This  done,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
returned  to  Corinth, — ^two  and  a  half  regiments  having  been  left 
at  luka. 

General  firagg's  forces  had  now  gone,  leaving  Price  and  Yan 
Dom  on  their  front.  Two  days  after  General  Stanley's  division 
left  luka  Price  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  A 
reconnoissance  made  by  Colonel  Mowry  having  established  the 
fact  that  Price  was  really  there,  with  a  force  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men,  General  Bosecrans 
devised  a  plan  to  attack  and  capture  or  totally  rout  him.  With 
this  view,  he  proposed  to  General  Grant  that  the  latter  should 
advance  his  forces  on  one  road  directly  to  luka,  while  he  him- 
self would  march  his  two  divisions  by  way  of  Jacinto,  got  in 
Price's  rear,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  southward.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  Greneral  Grant;  and  on  the  18th  of  September  General 
Bosecrans  concentrated  at  Jacinto  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
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artillery  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  Starting  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  marching  eighteen  and  a  half 
miles,  he  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Inka.  Here  the 
advance-guard  of  oar  forces,  having  skirmished  for  the  last  seven 
miles  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  encountered  his  infantry.  Their 
camps  being  close  by,  a  heavy  force  was  rapidly  pushed  out  to 
meet  Bosecrans,  who  was  obliged  to  deploy  skirmishers  on  a 
narrow,  wooded  point,  where  there  was  room  for  only  seven 
regiments.  The  enemy  now  opened  with  a  heavy  fire  of  canister 
and  musketry,  and  the  battle  soon  became  very  hotly  contested. 
Sut  two  of  General  Bosecrans's  batteries  could  be  used,  and  one 
of  these  was  in  a  cramped,  unwieldy  position.  Over  this  batteiy 
a  fierce  contest  raged,  the  enemy  seeming  determined  to  capture 
it  at  all  hazards.  Thrice  was  it  taken  and  retaken,  and,  a  fourth 
time  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  remained  there  uhtil 
the  next  morning,  when  it  was  again  recovered.  Kight  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle,  as  yet  undecided;  and  the  wearied  com- 
batants rested  upon  their  arms  almost  within  whispering  distance 
of  each  other^ 

During  the  whole  engagement  General  Bosecrans  eagerly 
listened  for  Grant's  answering  guns,  supposing  that  he  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  front;  but,  to  his  surprise,  none  were 
heard.  Thus  left  in  suspense  as  to  the  other  column,  he  pre- 
pared to  renew,  unaided,  the  battle  against  the  enemy's  whole 
force.  About  midnight,  however,  he  found  that  they  had 
begun  to  retreat,  and  were  already  gone  from  his  immediate 
front.  Pursuit  was  at  once  made  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
the  retreating  column  overtaken.  The  cavalry  hung  upon  their 
flanks,  and  annoyed  them  to  the  extent  of  their  power;  but 
General  Bosecrans's  force  was  too  small  to  cope  with  the  rebels, 
and,  having  followed  them  to  Bay  Springs,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  he  desisted  from  the  chase.  Betuming  to  Jacinto, 
•he  moved  thence  to  Corinth,  and  there  established  his  head- 
quarters, having  been  placed  in  command  of  that  district  by 
General  Grant,  who  had  himself  moved  to  Jackson,  Tennessee. 
This  was  on  the  2lBt  of  September.    Bumors,  various  and  inde- 
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finite,  followed  the  battle,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
were  closely  scrutinked.  It  was  finally  ascertained  that  Price, 
marching  rapidly  in  a  aonthwesterly  direction  for  thirty  miles, 
had  struck  Baldwin;  thence,  making  a  detour  to  the  northwest, 
.  he  passed  Dumas  Post  Office,  fifteen  miles  from  Baldwin,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Van  Dom,  who  assumed  chief  command.  The 
force  now  moved  to  Pocahontas,  thirty  miles,  leaving  Bipley  a 
little  on  the  left;  and  here  it  was  joined  by  Lovell,  whence  they 
were  reported  to  be  about  moving  down  to  Ohewalla,  and  thence 
to  Corinth. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  General  Bosecrans,  upon  learning  the 
first  movements  of  the  enemy,  on  the  29th  ordered  in  the  troops 
firom  Bienzi  and  Jacinto,  and  they  arrived  at  Corinth  on  the 
80th  and  31st.  On  the  Ist  of  October  it  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained, from  strong  cavalry  scouting-parties  sent  out  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  rebels  were  moving  from  Bipley  via  Buckers- 
ville,  and  that  the  main  body  was  at  Pocahontas.  They  evi- 
dently meant  work;  but  where  would  the  blow  fall  ?  From  their 
position  it  was  equally  easy  to  strike  Bolivar,  Bethel,  Jackson, 
or  Corinth;  and  the  question  was,  which  would  it  be ?  Ko  map 
of  the  country  northwest  of  Corinth  could  be  found;  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  threatened  attack  upon 
Corinth  was  a  feint  to  cover  a  movement  upon  some  other  point, 
or  whether  the  feint  would  be  made  elsewhere  and  the  blow 
struck  there. 

Bumors  that  the  attack  was  to  take  the  direction  of  Jackson 
or  Bolivar  via  Bethel  were  so  rife,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Corinth  were  so  well  known  to  the  rebels,  that  General  Bose- 
crans had  hopes  they  would  undertake  to  mask  him,  and,  pass- 
ingiborth,  give  him  an  opportunity  to  beat  the  masking  force 
and  cut  off  their  retreat.  This  hope  gained  some  strength  from 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  the  country  lying  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Memphis  t  Charleston  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  ' 
Hailroads  and  Cypress  Creek.  '  To  be  prepared  for  eventualities, 
Hamilton's  and  Stanley's  divisions  were  placed  just  beyond 
Bridge  Creek,  the  infantry  outposts  were  called  in  from  luka, 
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SniTSville,  Bienzi,  and  Danville,  and  the  outpost  at  Chewalla 
retired  to  New  Alexander,  and  strengthened  bj  another  regi- 
ment and  a  battery,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  Daring 
that  day  it  was  ascertained  that  the  country  to  the  north* 
west  was  practicable,  and  that  there  were  two  good  roads 
eastward  from  Chewalla,  one  leading  directly  into  the  old  rebel 
intrenchments,  and  the  other  crossing  over  into  the  Pittsburg 
Landing  ix>ad. 

Accordingly,  at  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  (xene- 
ral  Bosecrans  ordered  the  following  disposition  of  the  forces  for 
that  day: — 

*'  There  being  indications  of  a^posBible  attack  on  Corinth,  immediately  tiie 
following  diflposition  of  troops  will  be  made.  General  MoKean  with  biB 
diyision  will  occupy  the  present  poBition ;  General  DayioB  will  occupy  the 
line  between  the  Memphis  &  Columbus  road ;  (General  Hamilton  with  his 
diyision  will  take  position  between  the  rebel  works  on  the  Purdj  and  on  the 
Hamburg  roads ;  and  General  Stanley  will  hold  his  division  in  reserve  at 
or  near  the  old  head-quarters  of  Migor<3eneral  Grant. 

"  The  respectiye  divisions  will  be  formed  in  two  lines,  the  second  line  being 
either  in  line  of  battle  or  close  column  by  division,  as  their  circumstances 
may  require.  • 

**  The  troops  will  move  towards  their  positions,  with  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  three  days'  rations  per  man,  by  three  o'clock  a.m." 

The  troops  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  occupied 
positions  as  follows : — ^Hamilton  on  the  right,  Davidson  the  centre, 
McKean  on  the  lofl,  with  an  advance  of  three  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Oliver  on  the 
Chewalla  road,  at  or  near  Alexander's,  beyond  the  rebel  breast- 
works. The  cavalry  were  disposed  as  follows : — a  battalion  at 
Bumsville,  one  at  Boney's  Mill  on  the  Jacinto  and  Corinth  road. 
Colonel  lice,  with  the  7th  Kansas  and  a  part  of  the  7th 
Illinois,  at  Kossuth  and  Soneyard,  watching  the  rebels'  i4ght 
flank;  Colonel  Hatch  and  Captain  Wilcox  on  the  east  and  north 
fronts,  covering  and  reconnoitring.  i 

These  dispositions  are  said  by  General  Bosecrans,  in  his 
detailed  report,  to  have  been  made  beqause  of  the  fully  explained 
difficulties  of  the  northwesterly  approach,  and  of  the  possibility 
that  the  rebels  might  threaten  on  the  Chewalla  road  and  attack 
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by  the  Ssoith's  Bridge  road,  on  his  left,  or  go  round  and  trj  him 
with  their  main  force  on  the  Pordj  or  even  on  the  Pitubnrg 
Landing  road.  The  general  plan  to  be  pnrsned  was  verbally 
explained  to  the  division  commanders  on  the  morning,  and 
was  in  effect  this : — ^to  hold  the  rebels  at  a  distance  by  approach* 
ing  them  strongly  from  onr  assnmed  position,  and,  when  their 
force  became  fhlly  developed  and  they  had  fonned  their  lines, 
to  take  a  position  which  wonid  give  ns  the  nse  of  our  bat- 
teries and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  Ck>rinth,  that  position  to 
be  exactly  determined  by  events  and  by  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  advance  under  Colonel  Oliver  per- 
ceived indications  that  the  pressure  under  which  he  had  retired 
on  the  2d  came  from  the  advancing  foe,  and  accordingly  took 
a  strong  position  on  the  hill  near  the  angle  of  the  rebel  breast- 
works, with  his  three  regiments  and  a  section  of  artillery.  By 
eight  o'clock  there  was  sharp  fighting  at  this  point;  but  it  was 
still  by  no  means  certain  that  the  main  attack  of  the  enemy 
would  be  on  Corinth.  By  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  began  to 
press  them  sharply  and  outflank  them.  An  officer  sent  to  the 
front  reported  wide-spread  but  slack  skirmishing,  and  said  that 
the  position  of  our  advance-guard  was  an  advantageous  one  and  • 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  attacking  force.  With  this 
view,  it  was  ordered  to  be  firmly  held.  At  ten  o'clock  word 
came  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  the  point  hotly,  and  that 
unless  reinforced  the  position  must  be  yielded.  General  Davies 
was  ordered  to  send  up  from  his  division  two  regiments;  but  it 
was  found  that  General  McArthur  had  taken  four  more  regi- 
ments from  McKean's  division,  and  was  stoutly  contesting  the 
ground.  General  Davies  now  asked  permission  to  rest  his  right 
on  the  rebel  intrenchments;  and  it  was  granted,  with  the  verbal 
instruction  that  he  might  use  his  own  judgment  about  leaving 
his  present  position  for  that,  but  in  no  event  was  he  to  cease 
touching,  if  possible,  the  left  on  McArthur's  right.  Davies 
accordingly  advanced  to  the  breastwork,  but  leaving  an  interval 
between  his  own  and  McArthur's  le'ft.    The  rebels,  seizing  the 
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opportunity,  developed  their  foroe  along  that  Une  as.McArthnr 
retired  firom  his  position,  and  advanced  behind  Davies's  left,  and 
forced  it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  fall  back  abont  a 
thousand  yards,  with  the  loss  of  two  heavy  gnns. 

Our  troops  were  fighting  with  great  determination,  firing  low 
and  very  steadily.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Davies  had 
resumed  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  HcArthur's 
brigade  had  fought  a  heavy  force.  The  enemy  were  evidently 
in  full  strength  and  meant  desperate  work.  There  were  no  signs 
of  any  movement  on  our  left,  and  only  a  few  cavalry  skirmishers 
on  our  right.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  attack  in  force  would 
be  made  on  our  centre.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to 
McKean  to  fall  back  to  the  next  ridge  beyond  our  intrenchments, 
to  touch  his  right  on  Davies's  left,  and  Stanley  to  move  north- 
ward and  eastward,  to  stand  in  close  Echelon,  but  nearer  town. 
General  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  face  towards  Chewalla,  and 
move,  down  until  his  left  reached  Davies's  right.  Davies  was 
informed  of  these  dispositions,  told  to  hold  his  ground  obsti- 
nately, and  then,  when  he  had  drawn  them  in  strongly,  Hamilton 
would  swing  in  on  their  front  and  rear  and  close  the  day. 
Owing  to  a  loss  of  time  in  conveying  the  orders  to  Generals 
>  McKean  and  Davies,  they  were  less  perfectly  conformed  to  than 
was  wished,  and  the  movement  did  not  begin  until  about  five 
o'clock.  The  enemy  pressed  Davies  back  with  tremendous  force ; 
and  Stanley,  with  his  division  and  his  batteries  held  in  reserve, 
was  called  upon,  and  sent  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Mower  to 
support  Davies,  whose  right  had  at  last  become  hotly  engaged. 
Mower  came  up  while  Davies  was  contesting  a  position  near  the 
White  House,  and  Hamilton  began  to  swing  in  on  the  enemy's 
flank,  across  the  Columbus  Railroad,  through  a  very  impracti* 
cable  thicket,  when  night  closed  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions for  the  day. 

General  Bosecrans  now  had  opposed  to  him  the  entire  army 
which  the  rebels  could  muster  in  Northern  Mississippi,  composed 
of  Price's  and  Yan  Dorn's  armies,  Villepigue's  and  Lovell's  com- 
mands, and  the  remnants  of  Breckinridge's  corps,  all  under  the 
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oommand  of  Van  Dom.  They  were  in  an  angle  between  the 
Memphis  and  Oolumbns  Bailroads,  a  position  which  rendered  his 
left  comparatiyelj  free  but  made  his  right  yery  assailable.  They 
undoubtedly  outnumbered  us  two  to  one,  and  were  now  -advised 
of  our  intended  movements.  New  dispositions  accordingly 
became  necessary.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  rest  our  left 
on  the  batteries  extending  from  battery  Bobinette,  our  centre 
on  the  slight  ridge  north  of  the  houses,  and  our  right  on  the 
high  ground,  covering  both  the  Pittsburg  and  Furdy  roads, 
while  it  also  covered  the  ridge  roads  between  them,  leading  to 
their  old  camps.  McKean  had  the  extreme  left;  Stanley,  with 
his  well-tried  division  batteries,  Williams  and  Bobinette,  the 
Memphis  Bailroad  and  the  Ghewalla  road  extending  nearly  to 
the  Columbus  road;  Davies's  sure  division  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  which  was  retired,  reaching  to  battery  Powell;  Ha- 
milton's staunch  fighting  division  was  on  the  right,  with  Dillon's 
battery,  supported  by  two  regiments  posted  on  the  prolongation 
of  Davies's  line. 

Early  in  the  evening,  General  Bosecrans  called  his  division 
commanders  together  and  explained  to  them  the  plans.  By 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these  dispositions  were  completed, 
and  officers  and  troops,  alike  exhausted  by  fatigue,  endeavored 
to  obtain  some  rest.  In  a  short  time,  however,  and  before  day* 
break,  they  were  awakened  by  the  enemy's  artillery — ^four  bat- 
teries— ^firing  tipon  battery  Bobinette,  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  which  they  had  planted  their  guns.  Shells  flew  thick  and 
£ftst,  perforating  the  Tishemingo  House  at  Corinth,  the  telegraph* 
office,  and  the  ordnance  building.  Our  heavy  batteries  and  the 
10th  Ohio,  placed  north  of  General  Halleck's  old  head-quarters, 
silenced  them  by  seven  o'clock,  one  piece  being  captured  and  the 
rest  withdrawn.  The  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters  were  sent 
forward  into  the  woods  on  our  front,  and  found  the  enemy  in 
force,  evidently  preparing  for  an  assault.  Ko  movement  took 
place,  however,  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  their 
columns  emerged  firom  the  woods  and  bore  straight  down  upon 
our  centre,  attacking  first  Davies,  then  Stanley,  and  Hamilton 
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last.  The  rebels  came  on  in  gallant  style;  and  our  troops  pur- 
poselj  yielded  and  fell  back,  scattering  among  the  houses.  Be- 
treating  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  they  rallied,  and  were 
reinforced  by  reserves  from.  Hamilton's  division.  At  the  head 
of  Price's  right,  storming  columns  advanced  to  near  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  in  front  of  (General  Halleck's 
head-quarters,  when  they  were  greeted  with  a  storm  of  grape  from 
a  section  of  Immeirs  battery,  soon  reinforced  by  the  10th  Ohio, 
which  sent  them  reeling  back,  pursued  by  the  6th  Minnesota, 
which  advanced  to  them  from  their  position  near  the  depot. 
General  Sullivan  was  ordered  and  promptly  moved  to  the 
support  of  General  Davies's  centre.  His  right  rallied,  and  retook 
battery  Powell,  into  which  a  few  of  the  storming  column  had 
penetrated;  while  Hamilton,  having  played  upon  the  rebels  on 
his  right,  over  the  opening,  very  effectively  with  his  artillery, 
advanced  towards  them,  and  they  fled.  The  battle  was  over  on 
the  right. 

During  this  time  the  skirmishers  of  the  left  were  moving  in  our 
ftx>nt.  A  line  of  battle  was  formed  on  the  bridge.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  the  attack  on  the  right,  the  enemy  advanced  in 
four  columns  on  battery  Robinette,  and  were  treated  to  grape 
and  canister  until  within  fifty  yards,  when  the  Ohio  brigade 
arose  and  gave  them  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry,  before  which 
they  broke  and  fell  back  to  the  woods. 

General  Yan  Dom's  attack  was  to  have  been  simultaneous  with 
that  of  Price.  The  generals  had  arranged  to  carry  Corinth  by 
one  grand  assault.  But  in  their  reconnoissance  on  Friday  even- 
ing they  entirely  overlooked  Fort  Bobinette, — a  fatal  oversight. 
When  they  drove  their  wedge  towards  Corinth,  one  flange  on 
the  Bolivar  road,  the  other  on  a  branch  of  the  Chewalla,  they 
intended  that  both  wings  should  move  together.  Topographical 
and  artificial  obstructions  interrupted  Yan  Dom.  He  was 
obliged  to  sweep  over  a  rugged  ravine,  through  dense  thickets, 
up  hill  over  a  heavy  abatis,  with  his  left ;  it  was  necessary  for 
his  centre  to  dip  down  hill  under  the  fire  of  Fort  Williams, 
Captain  Gau's  siege-guns  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  under 
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heavy  musketry;  while  his  right  had  to  girdle  a  ridge  and  move 
over  almost  insnrmoiintable  abatis  under  the  point-blank  fire  of 
both  Fort  Williams  and  Fort  Bobinette,  supported  by  a  splendid 
division  of  veteran  troops.  The  latter  fort  had  three  ten- 
ponnder  Parrotts,  and  the  former,  thirty-pounder  Parrotts. 
Price  had  nothing  to  delay  him,  and  was  in  time.  Van  Bom 
was  too  late, — a  few  moments  only,  but  long  enough  to  seal  the 
fate  of  Price,  who  was  overwhelmed  and  driven  back. 

Van  Dom's  situation  was  desperate.  Nothing  but  a  feat  of 
daring  whose  success  would  be  little  short  of  a  mira9le  could 
save  his  army  from  total  rout.  Battery  Bobinette  must  be 
carried  by  storm;  and  audaciously  enough  he  attempted  it.  His 
men  obeyed  magnificently.  Gallantly  they  were  reformed  and 
led  to  the  charge  by  Colonel  Bogers,  of  the  2d  Texas,  acting 
brigadier-general.  The  troops  most  relied  on  were  those  from 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  Two  brigades,  one  supporting  the  fh>nt 
at  close  distance,  moved  up  solidly  towards  the  face  of  the  fort. 
The  Parrotts  of  both  redoubts  poured  a  constant  stream  of  shot 
and  shell,  grape  and  canister,  into  their  close  ranks,  from  the 
moment  they  began  their  advance;  and  at  every  discharge  great 
gaps  were  made  in  their  columns,  ^ut  there  was  no  faltering. 
The  ranks  were  promptly  closed,  and  steadily  they  moved  to 
the  front,  bending  their  heads  to  the  stprm.  f  Scores  were 
slaughtered .  while  thrusting  themselves  through  the  rugged 
timber,  but  no  man  wavered.  Onward,  onward  they  came, 
steady  and  unyielding  as  fate,  their  leader  in  front.  The  edge 
of  the  ditch  is  reached,  and  they  pause  to  take  breath  for  a  final 
onset.  It  is  a  fatal  pause.  It  gave  our  men  time  to  recover 
from  the  surprise  into  which  the  boldness  and  audacity  of  the 
movement  had  thrown  them,  and  they  were  now  ready  for  the 
assailants.  Bogers,  the  brave  Texan,  with  the  rebel  flag  in  his 
left  and  a  revolver  in  his  right,  advanced,  firing,  leaped  the  ditch, 
scaled  the  parapet,  waved  his  banner  aloft,  and  tumbled  head- 
long to  its  base.  And  now  the  deadly  musketry  fire  of  the  in- 
fantry supports  staggered  and  broke  the  ranks  of  his  followers, 
and  at  the  word  "  Charge  I"  the  11th  Missouri  and  27th  Ohio 
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sprang  up  and  forward  at  them,  chasing  their  broken  fragments 
back  to  the  woods.  Thus  by  noon  ended  the  battle  of  the  4th  of 
October. 

The  day  was  extremely  warm,  and  our  troops  were  nearly 
exhausted.  Water  and  ammunition  were  sent  to  them  as  they 
rested  on  the  field,  and  they  patiently  awaited  another  advance 
of  the  enemy.  Ko  signs  of  their  reappearance  occurring, 
skirmishers  were  sent  out,  who  soon  found  and  reported  that 
their  skirmishers  had  gone  from  the  field,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded.  By  four  o'clock  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  were 
retreating,  at  least  to  Ghewalla.  Having  satisfied  himself  of 
this.  General  Bosecrans  rode  over  our  lines,  announcing  the 
result  of  the  fight  in  person,  and  notified  his  victorious  troops 
that  after  two  days'  fighting  and  two  sleepless  nights  of  pre- 
paration, movements,  and  march,  he  wished  them  to  replenish 
tbeir  cartridge-boxes,  haversacks,  and  stomachs,  take  an  early 
sleep,  and  start  in  pursuit  by  daylight. 

The  results  of  the  battle  are  thus  briefly  stated  by  the  general 
in  his  official  report : — 

"We  fought  the  combined  rebel  force  of  Mississippi,  commanded  bj  Yan 
Dom,  Price,  Loyell,yillepigue,  and  Rust,  in  person,  numbering,  according 
to  their  own  authority,  thirty-eight  thousand  men. 

"  We  signally  defeated  them,  with  little  more  than  half  their  numbers,  and 
they  fled,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

**  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  was  one  thousand  four  hundrM  and  twenty- 
three,  officers  and  men ;  their  loss  in  wounded,  taking  the  general  areiage, 
amounts  to  five  thousand  siz  hundred  and  ninety-two.  We  took  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-eight  prisoners,  among  whom  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  field-officers,  captains,  and  subalterns,  representing  fifty- 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  thirteen  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  seven  battalions,  making  sixty-nine  regiments,  six  battalions, 
and  thirteen  batteries,  besides  separate  companies. 

"  We  took  also  fourteen  stands  of  colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  five  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  a  large  lot  of  accoutrements.  The  enemy  blew  up 
several  wagons  between  Corinth  and  Chewalla,  and  beyond  Chewalla  many 
ammunition-wagons  and  carriages  wpre  destroyed,  and  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  tents,  officers'  mess-chests,  and  small  arms.  We  pursued  them 
forty  miles  in  force,  and  sixty  miles  with  cavalry." 
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Something  additional  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  pursuit. 
It  began  early  the  next  morning,  and  their  rear-guard  was  over- 
taken at  Chewalla.  Pressing  on,  they  made  a  short  stand  at 
Tuscumbia  Hill,  but  were  driven  from  it  after  a  short  struggle. 
As  our  forces  advanced,  they  found  innumerable  marks  of  a  pre- 
cipitate and  disordered  retreat.  Tents,  camp-equipage,  wagons. 
&c.  had  been  abandoned,  and  lay  thickly  scattered  along  by  the 
roadside.  The  pursuit  tvas  still  vigorously  kept  up.  Upon 
reaching  the  Hatchie  Kiver,  the  bridge  was  found  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  McPherson's  engineers  repaired  it,  and  by  dark  our  forces 
were  crossing  over  and  in  hot  pursuit.  On  our  first  day's  ad- 
vance, General  Hurlbut  had  met  the  rebels  and  driven  them  back 
towards  Eosecrans;  and  now  word  came  from  JonesborougK 
that  General  Ord's  command  had  fought  them  and  driven  them 
on  to  the  route  by  which  he  was  so  rapidly  pursuing  them 
Upon  this  intelligence,  General  Bosecrans  requested  General 
Hurlbut  to  support  him,  and  also  asked  General  Grant  to  send 
General  Sherman  1x)  his  assistance.  Th^  enemy  were  thoroughly 
beaten.  Our  own  men  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  eager  for 
a  rapid,  effective,  and  uninterrupted  pursuit  until  the  rebels  wertf 
captured  or  destroyed  It  was  explained  to  General  Grant  that 
if  Sherman  would  come  in  on  the  west  the  enemy  could  be  kept 
moving  south,  and  thus  be  effectually  scattered  or  driven  to  the 
wail.  Sixty  thousand  rations  were  issued  to  his  own  troops, 
thirty  thousand  were  Sfent  to  Hurlbut,  and  eighty  wagon-loads 
followed  immediately  from  Corinth.  But  General  Grant  decided 
that  further  pursuit  was  inadvisable;  and  the  army  was  recalled, 
greatly  to  its  chagrin  and  mortification.  Thus  we  failed  to 
realiib  the  full  results  of  this  magnificent  victory.  The  rebels 
were  demoralized  and  badly  frightened,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
bum  their  stores  at  Tupelo.  General  Bosecrans  is  confident 
that  had  he  been  allowed  to  continue  the  pursuit  he  would  easily 
have  gone  to  Yicksburg,  which  was  then  but  feebly  defended, 
and  have  captured  that  important  stronghold  with  but  a  tithe 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  which  have  since  been  expended  in  its 

reduction. 

z 
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Returning  from  the  parsait,  General  BoBecrans  re-establiBbed 
his  head-quarters  at  Corinth,  remaining  there  until  October  26, 
when,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  War  Department, 
dated  October  24,  creating  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  the  14th  Army  Corps,  and  assigning  him  to  its  direc- 
tion, he  left  Corinth,  arriving  at  Louisyille  on  the  30th, 
and  at  once  assumed  command.  From  that  time  his  military 
career  Is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  is  related  in  other  pages  of  this  volume.  To 
them  the  reader  is  referred,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
will  there  find  a  record  no  less  bright  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
his  previous  life  one  of  usefulness  to  his  country  and  of  honor  to 
himself. 

Not  only  has  Greneral  Bosecrans  excelled  as  a  military  leader, 
but  as  a  far-seeing  statesman  with  military  power,  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  rebellious  and  socially  diseased  community. 
During  his  several  weeks'  stay  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  last  winter, 
he  was  especially  mindful  of  the  social  condition  of  that  people, 
and  labored  with  them  in  every  possible  direction, — ^with  words 
of  kindness  and  acts  of  favor,  and  at  times  with  force  and  seve- 
rity, as  occasion  demanded.  He  devised  a  system  of  oaths  and 
bonds  as  one  medium  of  reconciling  and  persuading,  and  even 
forcing,  a  stiff-necked  people  to  be  loyal.  Facilities  of  trade 
were  afforded  only  to  Union  men,  and  passes  to  and  fro  were 
rigorously  denied  to  rebels  and  traitors.  Protection-papers  were 
granted  only  where  parties  placed  themselves  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude of  loyalty  to  that  power  to  which  appeal  was  made  for 
protection.  He  paid  much  personal  attention  to  his  scout  and 
spy  system,  in  connection  with  his  Chief  of  Army  Police,  Cdlonel 
William  Truesdail,  with,  at  times,  remarkably  beneficial  results. 
He  heard  complaints,  and  investigated  serious  personal  charges, 
daily,  restoring  property  here,  condemning  it  there,  and  con- 
stantly dealing  out  righteous,  even-handed  justice,  with  a  quick- 
ness, sagacity,  and  prudence  which  were  universally  appreciated. 
After  the  memorable  tragedy  of  Stone  Eiver,  and  during  the 
past  four  or  five  months.  General  Bosecrans  has  been  daily 
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called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  the  manner  of  a  magistrate  and 
with  the  power  and  responsihility  of  a  military  autocrat. 
Through  it  all  shine  forth,  daily  and  hourly,  his  native,  inhe- 
rent love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  its  attendant  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  gentle  kindness.  As  a  rule,  his  action  is  in  constant 
conformity  to  high  principle.  Kecetatly  he  ordered  the  seizure 
of  all  serviceable  horses  in  Murfreesborough,  Nashville,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  for  military  necessities ;  and  some  seven 
hundred  were  thus  gathered  in  and  about  the  city  of  Nashville. 
A  remarkable  sensation  ensued :  prayers  and  petitions  flooded 
in  upon  him  for  restoration,  upon  innumerable  strenuous  pleas, 
but  in  vain.  He  excepted  but  three  ca8es,^-one,  of  a  team 
owned  by  and  necessary  to  the  manager  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  six  miles  in  the  interior;  one  horse  owned  by  the  aged 
Major  Lewis,  once  an  aide  to  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson  -,  and  the 
carriage-horses  of  Mrs.  Ex-President  James  K.  Polk.  "  No,  sir," 
said  he  to  one  persistent  in  his  claims  for  restoration:  "the 
Government  needs  your  horses,  and  will  pay  you  for  them.  I 
cannot  restore  them  to  you :  I  could  not  restore  those  of  my  old 
friend  Bishop  Whalen,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nashville,  nor  can 
I  yours." 

As  is  well  known,  Greneral  Bosecrans  is  a  firm  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  His  religious  duties 
are  a  matter  of  daily  thought  and  practice,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  at  the  house  of  prayer  or  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Night 
and  morning  find  him  a  suppliant  before  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  One,  and  the  life  of  to-day  seems  a  lesson  impressive 
of  the  life  to  come.  So  believe  those  who  during  many  months 
past  have  often  witnessed  his  heartfelt,  unostentatious  attention 
to  sacred  things.  Especially  in  times  of  peril  is  this  faith  and 
confidence  attended  with  happiest  results.  Ihiring  the  battles 
of  Stone  Biver,  while  riding  over  the  fields  through  the  fiery 
hail,  the  general's  calm  courage  was  remarked  by  all.  He  is 
truly  a  hero  upon  the  battle-field.  In  Western  Yirginia,  and  at 
luka  and  Corinth,  he  was  personally  present  at  each  conflict, 
and  at  times  in  its  very  midst.    His  record  as  a  general  is  no 
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brighter  than  is  hie  record  as  a  soldier.  During  those  mo- 
mentous hours  of  undecided  contest  at  Stone  Eiver,  he  was 
everywhere  amidst  battle-dangers,  cheering  and  reviving  his 
scattered  columns,  while  his  adversary,  the  rebel  General  Bragg, 
is  said  to  have  been  safely  seated  in  the  cupola  of  the  court- 
house at  Murfreesborough,  overlooking  the  field,  and  from  thence 
momentarily  despatching  orders.  Sustained  by  his  religious 
faith,  and  therefore  truly  fearless  of  personal  consequences, 
death  for  him  had  n.o  terrors.  When  told  that  the  lamented 
Colonel  Garesche,  his  chief  of  staff,  had  been  killed,  he  remarked 
to  his  companions,  "  Brave  men  die  in  battle.  Let  us  push  on." 
Upon  learning  of  the  death  of  the  gallant  General  Sill,  and  the 
reported  death  of  Major-General  MoCook,  he  paid  a  brief  tribute 
to  their  courage,  and  cheered  those  about  him  with  words  some- 
what as  just  related.  When  the  tremendous  battle  of  Friday 
evening  was  won,  and  Breckinridge  and  his  rebel  legions  were 
so  signally  repulsed,  the  general  remarked,  in  response  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  author,  "  Yes,  God  has  truly  blessed  us." 
This  faith  in  God  and  His  goodness  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  participa- 
tion in  its  rites.  His  parents  were  Episcopalians,  and  he  was 
bred  to  that  faith,  but  embraced  Catholicism  while  a  student  at 
West  Point, — as  was  also  done  about  the  same  time  by  his  bro- 
ther, now  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  that 
Church  in  the  West.  While  thus  a  devoted  and  earnest  Catholic, 
the  general  is  no  bigot.  His  religion  is  a  personal  matter,  and 
is  ijot  intruded  upon  others,,  he  respecting  the  reasonable  views 
of  all,  while  adhering  strictly  to^  his  own.  His  staff  embraces 
religionists  of  various  denominations  and  creeds,  there  being 
upon  it  but  a  single  Catholic.  In  the  walks  of  home  life  he 
inclines  to  associates  of  pure  mind  and  refined  understanding, 
as  most  congenial  to  his  taste. .  In  time  of  war  he  wisely  extends 
this  preference,  and,  while  he  has  due  regard  for  intelligence  and 
'  purity,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  brightness  und  beauty  of  the 
rough  diamond,  and  delights  to  call  around  him  the  bold  and 
daring. 
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Another  of  the  generara  characteristics  is  his  pride  in  young* 
men.  Of  such  his  staff  is  mainly  composed ;  and  many  of  his 
generals  have  not  yet  seen  the  midsummer  of  life.  As  with  his 
officers,  so  with  the  masses  of  his  soldiery,  youth  is  their  marked 
peculiarity  and  crowning  glory.  In  this  rebellion  the  general 
recognizes  a  contest  in  which  the  young  and  giant  mind  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  battling  against  old  systems  of  social  and 
moral  barbarism,  and  by  which  a  new  life  and  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion will  be  developed.  He  believes  it  to  be-  a  struggle  of  liberty, 
Heaven's  choicest  blessing  to  man,  with  human  bondage, — ^a 
struggle  in  which  the  chains  of  the  latter  shall  be  broken,  and 
idleness  and  the  grovelling  vices  of  a  serfdom  equally  degrading 
to  master  and  slave  give  place  to  labor  and  its  concomitant 
virtues- 
Previous  to  the  rebellion,  no  man's  history  was  complete 
without  the  record  of  his  political  and  partisan  life.  General 
Eosecrans  has  no  such  record.  Party  machinery  was  always 
uncongonial  to  him,  and  he  thoroughly  avoided  it.  His  aversion 
to,  and  even  contempt  of,  professed  politicians,  the  managers  of 
political  clubs  and  caucuses,  th.e  connivers  at  election  tricks 
and  the  winkers  at  ballot-box  frauds,  is  refreshingly  hearty.  He 
participates  in  no  party  caucuses,  but  votes  for  such  men  and 
measures  as  seem  at  the  time  to  be  best.  Until  quite  recently,  his 
political  views  and  votes  were  not  generally  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  more  intimate  friends.  He  believes  that  the  strict 
adherence  to  party  in  times  past,  and  the  consequent  party 
excesses,  have  been  a  bane  to  our  national  prosperity,  and  that 
it  is  this  partyism  which,  lending  strength  to  ambitious  and 
dissolute  leaders,  has  involved  the  country  in  all  the  calamities 
of  civil  war.  At  the  last  election  he  voted  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  President,  persuaded  that  the  views  of  that  states- 
man upon  the  all-absorbing  slavery  question,  fairly  and  fi^Uy 
carried  out,  would  best  tend  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Sumter,  with  Douglas  he  came 
lo  the  rescue,  believing,  with  him,'  that  the  preservation    or 
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destruction  of  the  Goyemment  was  now  the  only  issue  before 
the  people. 

Upon  the  question  of  slavery  General  Bosecrans  is  decided, 
almost  to  radicalism.  What  he  would  not  have  forced  upon  the 
South  he  is  now  confident  they  have  accomplished  for  them- 
selves. While  he  would  have  left  their  peculiar  system  to 
wrestle  with  the  steady  advance  of  free  labor  and  thus  through 
a  gradual  decline  reach  at  last  its  inevitable  end,  he  is  now 
eai^est  in  the  belief  that  its  days  are  numbered  with  the  present 
century.  The  evils  of  slavery  are  with  him  a  pregnant  text. 
In  the  desolated  fields  and  deserted  homes  of  Yirginia  and  Ten* 
nessee  he  witnesses  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  iniquities 
of  man,  and  in  the  suffering  and  sorrow  which  war  produces  he 
recognizes  a  just  retribution  for  the  wrongs  our  nation  has  per- 
petrated upon  a  weak  an<^  lowly  race.  Especially  is  he  severe 
in  his  comments  upon  the  assumed  superiority  and  aristocracy 
of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  South.  The  author  has  often 
heard  him  declare  that  <'  of  all  aristocracies  upon  earth,  that  of 
the  slaveholder  is  the  most  meaningless,  the  most  contemptihle, 
and  the  most  damnable.''  The  following  extract  firom  a  letter 
written  by  General  Eosecrans,  dated  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  July  20,  1862,  most  forcibly  portrays 
his  sentiments  respecting  the  rebellion,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery : — 

"  For  more  than  a  year  we  have  engaged  in  this  struggle,  into  which  an 
arrogant  and  dictatorial  slavo-oligarchy  has  driven  a  free,  happy,  and  peace- 
ful people,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  idl.  With  true  bravery  and  invincible 
patience  our  citizen  soldiers  have  stood  on  this  ground  to  the  present  moment, 
against  violators  of  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity.  Remaining  true  to  their 
principles,  they  have  said,  by  words  and  actions,  to  their  fellow-citiaens  in  the 
South,  We  fight  for  common  rights.  If  we  win,  you  win.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  maintained,  you  will  dwell  under  the  protecting  shadow  as  freely 
as  we.    And  there  we  stand,  and  thus  we  say,  to-day. 

'*  But  if  the  Confederates  prevail,  farewell  peace  and  safety  to  us ;  farewell 
freedom,  forever  1  Their  principles  and  leaders  are  known  t6  us.  They 
Cheated  us,  crying  out.  No  coercion ;  holding  out  false  hopes  and  deoeitfiil 
assurances  of  friendly  regard,  while,  assassin-like,  they  were  preparing  to 
destroy  our  Government  and  reduce  us  to  anarchy  or  servitude.  The  past 
year's  experience  renders  it  certain  that  if  they  triumph,  blood  and  desola- 
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tion,  fire  and  sword,  or  arbitrary  subjection  to  their  will,  awaits  every  iohiU 
man  who  has  manhood  enough  to  dislike  their  system  ofslavery, 

**  Thej  will  omit  no  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  to  insore  suooens.  Misre- 
presenting, calumniating  oar  motives,  ridiculing  our  honest  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  populace  bj  low 
epithets,  are  among  the  milder  and  more  ordinary  means  resorted  to  by  this 
pseudo  'chivalry/  the  meanest  aristocracy  that  ever  stood  at  the  head  qfa 
civittzed  society,*' 

An  incident  is  related  which  illnBtrates  his  disregard  of  popular 
and  local  prejudices.  While  in  charge  of  the  Government  works 
at  Washington,  he  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  a 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  his  Church,  where  some  seven 
hundred  little  negro  children  wore  taught  their  only  lesson  of 
Christianity, — an  act  -creditable  to  the  manliness  that  will  thus 
rise  above  prejudices,  and  due  to  that  true  religion  which  teaches 
that  all  nations,  all  classes,  all  races,  have  an  equal  part  and 
claim  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Lest  the  author  should  be  accused  of  partiality,  which  will, 
at  times,  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  most  cautious  biogra- 
pher, h©  appends  the  following  testimony  of  ability  and  worth, 
firom  an  enemy.  A  correspondent  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  "  Com- 
monwealth,'' in  a  letter  published  some  two  months  after  the 
battle  of  Stone  Biver,  thus  speaks  of  him : — 

"  General  Rosecrans  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  In  all  the 
various  positions  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  exhibited  the  most 
untiring  industry  and  indomitable  energy.  He  is  an  accomplished  engineer, 
a  wily  strategist,  and  a  brave  and  prudent  leader.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
ablest  general  now  in  the  Federal  army.  He  is  very  different  from  the  native 
Yankee,  being  bold,  frank,  outspoken,  and  possessing  the  dash  and  manner 
of  the  Western  people.  He  is  the  idol  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  possesses 
their  entire  confidence  to  an  eminent  degree.  He  will  fight ;  and  he  impresses 
it  upon  those  about  him  that  hard  licks  alone  will  end  the  war. 

"  Socially,  General  Rosecrans  is  modest,  refined,  polite,  and  affable.  He 
would  command  respect  and  confidence  in  any  community.  In  person  he  is 
five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  weight  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
He  stands  very  erect,  with  military  dash  and  bearing  strongly  depicted^in 
his  person.  His  features  are  mild,  but  there  is  a  striking  expression  in  his 
clear  gray  eyes.  His  complexion  is  florid,  hair  slightly  tinged  with  gray, 
and  his  features  and  person  would  be  called  handsome.  General  Rosecrans 
is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  tho  friends  of  General  Eosecrans 
claim  for  him  no  Napoleonic  attributes,  nor  do  they  attempt  to 
clothe  him  with  the  Tyi-ian  purple  of  a  Ccesar.  Every  age  has 
its  herO;  and  the  boast  of  one  century  may  be  the  curse  of 
another.  All  that  we  claim  for  him  is  that  he  is  an  honest, 
practical  man,  a  shrewd,  patient,  skilful  general,  and  an  ardent, 
self-sacrificing  patriot.  The  foregoing  pages  show  that  his  lilb 
has  been  one  of  eminent  usefVilness  to  society  and  to  his  countiy. 
As  a  citizen,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  public  servant,  as  a  soldier,  and' 
as  a  commander,  we  may  well  regard  him  as  a  beaming  light  in 
the  pathway  of  virtue,  honor,  and  integrity.  His  genial  coun- 
tenance, pleasing  smile,  and  easy,  unaffected  manners,  every- 
where the  same,  have  kindled  in  all  his  friends  an  affection  as 
lasting  as  it  is  warm ;  and  many  a  soldier  and  citizen  will  in 
after-years  remember  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  the 
present  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


THE  STAFF. 


The  staff  of  General  TiOsecrans  is  composed  as  follows.  The 
biographies  of  such  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  will  be  found 
following  the  list. 

Brig. -Gen.  J.  A.  Garfield Chief  of  Staff 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  St.  C.  Morton Chirf  of  EngWs,  eon/Cd' g Pioneer  Brigadi. 

Col.  James  Bar.vett,  1st  0.  V.  ArVy.. .Chief  of  Artillery. 

Col.  Jos.  C.  McKiBBiN Add'l  A.D.C.,  A.A.L  Oeri'l. 

Licut.-Col.  C.  Goddard A.  A.  Geti'l. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  C.  DrcAT A.I.  Oeri'l. 

Lieut.-Col.  Jno.  W.  Taylor Qr.Jtf.,  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sam'l  Simmons C.S.,  Chief  Commissary. 

Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  P.  Hepburn,  2d  Iowa 

Cavalry ln*p.  Cavalry. 

Major  Wm.  McMichael A.  A.  GenH. 

Mnjor  Ralston  Skinner Judge- Advocate, 

Surgeon  G.  Perbin,  U.S.A Medical  Director, 

Surgeon  A.  H.  Thurston,  U.S.V Aes*t  Medical  Director, 

Assi.-Surg.  Dallas  Bache,  U.S.A Staff  Surgeon, 

Asst.-Surg.  Jas.  F.  Weeps,  U.S.A Medical  Innpector, 
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Major  W.  H.  Sidill,  15th  Inf.  U.S.A...^.  A.  O.,  and  Ch^f  Miuterinff  and  Dit- 

burnngi  Officer. 
Major  W.  M.  Wiles,  44th  Ind.  YoU.  ^.Provott-Marshal  General 

Major  Frank  S.  Bond Mentor  Aide-de'Camp. 

Capt.  J.  H.  YoDMO,  15th  laf.  U.S.A Muetering  Officer, 

Capt.  J.  C.  Pjstkrson,  15th  Inf.  U.S.A...^.^/.  G. 

Capt.  IIenrt  Thrall A.A.G. 

Capt.  J.  Bates  Dickson A,  A,  Gen*L 

Capt.  Jaukb  Curtis,  15th  Inf.  U.S.A...^.^./.  G. 

Capt.  A.  S.  Burt .,Add'l  A.V.C.,  A.  A.L  G. 

Capt.  Hunter  Brooke Add'lA.D.C,  Acting  Judge-Advocate. 

Capt.  W.  M.  Warren A.  Q.M.,  In  charge  of  Army  Supply  TVams^ 

Capt.  £lias  Cosper,  74th  111.  Vols Itl  Aee*t  Frovoet-Marthal  GenH, 

Capt.  R.  M.  Goodwin,  37th  Ind.  Yo\B...2d  Au't  Frovott- Marshal  Gen'L 
Capt.  G.  S.  UuBBARD,  88th  III.  Yo\s.  „.  Acting  AesU  Inspector- General, 

Capt.  C.  R.  Thompson Add^l  A.D,  a,  A,D.  C. 

Capt.  Horace  Porter Ordnance  U.S.A.,  Chi^  Ord,  Officer. 

Capt.  David  G.  Sw.um A.  A.  G. 

Ist  Lieut.  Btron  Kirby,  6th  U.S.  Inf...u4./>.  C. 
l8t  Lieut.  W.  H.  Greenwood,  51st  111. 

Vols Aee't  Topographical  Engineer. 

Ist  Lieut.  Henrt  Stone,  1st  Wis.  Vols..4.-4.-4.  G. 
Ist  Lieut.  C.  M.  Brazec,  74th  111.  Vols.^.  Jl.  Q.M. 
Ist  Lieut.  H.  L.  Newberry,  lot  Middle 

Tenn.  Cav .' Chief  of  Courier  Linee, 

1st  Lieut.  W.  L.  Porter,  56th  0.  Vols..^.^.I>.  C. 
Ist  Lieut.  Jas.  K.  Reynolds,  6th  Ohio 

Vols A.  A.  B.C. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GARFIELD. 

James  Abram  Garfield  was  bom  November  19,  1831,  in 
Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  New 
England  States.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was,  while  yet  a 
small  boy,  thrown  upon  his  own  energies  and  resources  for  a 
livelihood.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  drove  horses  on  the  Ohio 
&  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  in  various  other  employments  he 
"  paddled  his  own  canoe"  successfully  over  the  waters  of  varied 
fortune,  and  entered  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  graduated  in  1856.  His  plan  of  supporting  himself  while 
attending  college  wag  ingenious.  He  insured  his  life  for  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  borrowed  the  necessary  funds  by  pledg- 
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ing  the  policy  as  security.  After  graduating,  he  returned  to  the 
West,  and  during  a  period  of  three  years  was  President  of  a 
Collegiate  Seminary  at  Hiram,  Portage  county,  Ohio.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
and  in  1860  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  practising  attorney. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  Greneral  Grarfield  was 
among  the  first  to  lay  aside  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate life  and  the  attractions  of  personal  and  political  popularity 
and  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  the  soldier.  He  set  about 
raising  a  regiment  among  his  pupils  and  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens;  and  mainly  by  his  efforts  the  42d  Ohio  Eegiment  was 
formed,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  by  Governor  Denni- 
son,  in  August,  1861. 

On  December  17  of  that  year  he  left  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  with 
his  regiment,  under  orders  for  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  region,  in 
Eastern  Kentucky,  reporting  in  person  to  General  Buell  at 
Louisville.  Upon  arriving  in  that  city  he  was  invited  by  General 
, Buell  to  arrange  his  campaign;  and  he  accordingly  worked  out  a 
plan,  which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  commanding 
general.  The  next  day  he  started  for  his  field  of  operations  with  a 
little  army  of  four  regiments  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry.  The 
Big  Sandy  was  reached,  and  followed  up  for  some  sixty  miles, 
through  a  rough,  mountainous  region,  his  force  driving  the  out- 
posts of  General  Humphrey  Marshall  before  them  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  he  drove  the 
enemy's  cavalry  from  Paintville,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  killing 
and  wounding  twenty-five  of  them.  At  a  strong  point,  three 
miles  above  Paintville,  Marshall  had  prepared  to  make  a  stand, 
with  two  batteries  of  six  guns  each,  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred infantry,  and  seven  Hundred  cavalry;  but  when  his  cavalry 
were  thus  unexpectedly  driven  in,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
hastily  evacuated  his  works,  retreating  up  the  river. 

The  rapid  marching,  thus  far,  had  much  exhausted  General 
Garfield's  forces:  still  he  resolved  to  pursue,  and,  picking  out 
eleven  hundred  of  his  ablest  troops,  continued  on  to  Prestonburg, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.    There  he  found  the  rebels  strongly 
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posted  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  at  once  attacked  them,  and  main- 
tained the  battle  during  five  hours,  the  enemy's  cannon  mean- 
while playing  briskly.  Although  they  were  now  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  the  daring  valor  of  the  Union  troops  swept  all 
before  them :  the  rebels  were  driven  from  every  position,  and, 
after  destroying  their  stores,  wagons,  and  camp-equipage,  they 
precipitately  retreated  to  Pound  Gap,  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, sixty  miles  above.  This  was  the  first  brilliant  achievement 
of  the  war  in  the  West,  and  a' most  complete  and  humiliating 
defeat  to  the  rebels,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  in  addition  to  forty  taken  prisoners, 
while  that  of  the  Federals  was  but  thirty-two,  all  told.  It  is 
related  of  General  Garfield  that  at  the  time  of  this  battle  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  a  short  time  before  by 
Humphrey  Marshall  to  his  wife,  but  intercepted  by  General 
Buell  and  sent  to  General  Garfield,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  five  thousand  effective  men  in  his  command.  This  letter  the 
general  refrained  from  showing  to  his  officers  and  men  until 
after  the  victory.  His  commission  as  brigadier  dates  from,  the 
day  of  the  battle  at  Prestonburg. 

General  Garfield  now  moved  his  force  to  Piketon,  Kentucky, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy. 
Here  he  remained  several  weeks,  sending  out,  meanwhile,  expe- 
ditions in  every  direction  wherever  he  could  hear  of  a  rebel 
camp  or  band,  and  at  length  completely  clearing  that  whole 
country  of  the  enemy.  While  thus  employed,  his  provisions 
gave  out,  and,  instead  of  sending,  he  went  himself  to  the  Ohio 
Biver  for  a  new  supply.  The  provisions  were  obtained,  and  a 
small  steamer  seized  and  loaded  therewith.  But  now  a  serious 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  river  was  swollen  by  an  unpre- 
cedented freshet,  and  its  navigation  was  extremely  perilous. 
No  captain  or  pilot  would  take  charge  of  the  boat :  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  navigate  the  Big  Sandy  with  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat;  and  they  would  not  go.  General  Garfield,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  balked  in  this  way.  Determined  that  the 
provisions  should  go  through  to  his  starving  men,  he  took  com- 
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maud  of  the  boat  himself,  and  piloted  her  up  the  river,  standing 
at  the  wheel  one  day  and  two  nights.  It  was  a  perilous  voyage 
up  an  untried  stream  full  of  eddies  and  currents,  in  which  the 
little. boat  quivered  and  turned,  at  times  threatening  to  make 
instant  wreck  of  itself  and  all  on  board;  but  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  general  carried  him  safely  through  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  in  due  season  himself  and  his  cargo  arrived  safely 
at  the  camp,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  suffering  soldiery. 

About  the  middle  of  March  he  made  his  famous  Pound  Gap 
expedition,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  which  a  few  words 
descriptive  of  the  locality  will  be  necessary.  Pound  Gap  is  a 
zigzag  opening  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  Virginia, 
leading  into  a  track  of  fertile  meadow-land  lying  between  the 
baie  of  the  mountains  and  a  stream  called  Pound  Fork,  which 
bends  around  the  opening  of  the  gap  at  some  little  distance  from 
it,  forming  what  is  called  "  the  Pound."  These  names  originated 
in  this  wise.  This  mountain  locality  was  for  a  long  time  the 
home  df  certain  predatory  Indians,  from  which  they  would  make 
periodical  forays  into  Virginia  for  plunder,  and  to  which  they 
would  retreat  as  rapidly  as  they  caiqe,  carrying  with  them  the 
stolen  cattle,  which  they  would  pasture  in  the  meadow-land  just 
mentioned.  Hence  among  the  settlers  it  became  known  as 
"the  Pound,"  and  from  it  the  gap  and  stream  took  their  names. 
After  his  defeat  at  Prestonburg,  as  has  been  stated,  Humphrey 
Marshall  retreated  with  his  scattered  forces  through  this  gap 
into  Virginia.  A  force  of  five  hundred  rebels  was  left  to  guard 
the  pass  against  any  sudden  incursion  of  General  Garfield's  force, 
Who,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  had  built  directly  across  • 
the  gap  a  formidable  breastwork,  completely  blocking  up  the 
way,  and  behind  which  five  hundred  men  could  resist  the  attack  of 
as  many  thousand.  Behind  these  works,  and  on  the  southeastern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  they  had  erected  commodious  cabins  for 
winter  quarters,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  ease  and  com- 
fort, occasionally — ^by  way  of  variety,  and  in  imitation  of  their 
Indian  predecessors — descending  from  their  stronghold  into  Ken- 
tucky, greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  stock-yards  and  larders  of 
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the  well-to-do  farmers  of  that  vicinity,  and  to  the  fright  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

General  Garfield  determined  to  dislodge  them  f^om  their 
position  and  so  put  an  end  to  their  marauding  expeditions.  Ho 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  sufficient  force,  and,  after  two  days' 
forced  march,  reached  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  short  distance 
above  the  gap.  Of  the  strength  of  the  rebels  and  their  position 
he  had  been  well  informed  by  the  spies  he  had  sent  out,  who  had 
penetrated  to  their  very  camp,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  pickets, 
which  were  never  thrown  out  by  them,  so  secure  did  they  feel 
in  their  mountain-fortress.  It  would  have  been  madness  to 
enter  the  gap  and  attack  them  in  fronts  and  the  general  did  not 
propose  or  attempt  it.  Halting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  for 
the  night,  he  sent  his  cavalry  early  next  morning  to  the  mouth 
of  the  gap,  to  menace  the  rebels  and  draw  them  from  behind 
their  defences.  This  they  did,  arriving  at  a  given  time  and 
threatening  aA  attack.  The  rebels  jumped  at  the  bait,  and  at 
once  came  out  to  meet  them,  our  men  rapidly  retreating,  and  the 

*  rebels  following  until  the  latter  were  some  distance  in  front  of 
their  breastworks  instead^  of  behind  them.  Meantime,  General 
Grarfield  with  his  infantry  had  scaled  the  mountain-side,  in  the 
face  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and,  marching  along  a  narrow 
ridge  on  the  summit,  had  reached  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  rear 
of  his  fortifications.  A  vigorous  attack  was  now  made,  resulting 
in  the  complete  rout  of  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  dispersed 
through  the   mountains.     The  general  now  reassembled    his 

'  forces  and  spent  a  comfortable  night  in  the  enemy's  quarters, 
faring  sumptuously  upon  the  viands  there  found.  The  next 
morning  the  cabins,  sixty  in  number,  were  burned,  the  breast- 
works destroyed,  and  the  general  set  out  on  his  return  to  Piketon, 
which  he  reached  the  following  night,  having  been  absent  four 
days,  and  having  marched  in  that  time  about  one  hundred  miles 
over  a  rough  and  broken  country. 

On  his  return,  he  received  orders  from  General  Buell,  at  Nash- 
ville, to  report  to  him  in  person.    Arriving  at  that  place,  he  found 
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that  Bnell  had  already  begun  his  march  towards  Pittsbmg 
Landing,  and  pushed  on  after  him.  Overtaking  the  army,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  20th  Brigade,  and  with  his 
command  participated  in  the  second  day's  fight  at  Shiloh. 
He  was  present  through  all  the  operations  in  front  of  Corinth, 
and,  after  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  rebuilt  with  his  brigade 
the  bridges  on  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Eailroad  and  erected 
fortifications  at  Stevenson.  Throughout  the  months  of  July  and 
August  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  sickness,  and,  conseqaently, 
was  not  in  the  retreat  to  Kentucky  or  the  battles  fought  in  that 
State.  During  his  illness  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  at  Cumberland  Gap,  but  could  not  assume  it.  T7pon 
his  recovery  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  and  detailed  as  a 
member  of  the  Fitz-John  Porter  court-martial,  which  occupied 
forty-five  days,  and  in  which  his  great  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  soldier  were  called  forth  and  freely  recognized.  When  the 
court  adjourned,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans, 
and  by  him  was  placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  chief  of 
staff,  though  at  first  it  had  been  intended  to  give  him  only  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  field.  With  the  selection  thus  made 
universal  satisfaction  is  everywhere  expressed.  Possessed  of 
sound  natural  sense,  an  excellent  judgment,  a  highly-cultivated 
intellect,  and  the  deserved  reputation  of  a  successful  military 
leader,  he  is  not  only  the  Mentor  of  the  staff,  but  his  opinions 
are  sought  and  his  counsels  heeded  by  many  who  are  older  and 
not  less  distinguished  than  himself. 

In  September,  1861,  General  Garfield  was  nominated  by  the 
Union  Convention  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  as  its  candidate  for  member  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress, 
and  at  the  election  in  October  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  over 
six  thousand  votes. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  the  poor  orphan  boy,  without 
the  aid  of  wealth  or  of  influential  relatives,  has  achieved  a 
position  of  which  any  American  citizen  might  well  be  proud. 
The  record  of  his  life  and  labors  fitly  tells  the  story  of  his 
worth.    What  the  author  could  truly  say  in  addition  is  perhaps 
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better  said  by  his  fHends  of  longer  acquaintance.  The  editor  of 
the  Xenia  "  Torchlight/'  a  paper  published  in  his  Ohio  home,  thus 
speaks  of  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  assignment  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  his  selection  by  General  Bosecrans  as  his 
chief  of  staff:— 

"  We  have  known  General  Jaxm  A.  Garfield  for  several  yean,  and 
entertain  for  him  the  highest  personal  regard.  He  is  one  of  the  most  elo* 
qaent  men  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars.  Socially  and 
morally  he  has  no  superior.  He  is  popular  with  all,  as  the  attachment  of 
his  scholars,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  for  him  demonstrates. 

**  In  respect  to  abilities,  nature  has  by  no  means  been  unfriendly  to  him ; 
and  he  has  neither  despised  nor  slighted  her  gifts.  A  severe  course  of 
mental  training,  combined  with  the  mental  practice  obtained  by  presiding 
over  one  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  has  fully  developed  his  natural  endowments. 

"  Above  all  these  considerations,  every  one  respects  General  Garfield  for 
his  stern,  unyielding,  uncompromising  patriotism.  The  permanent  good  of 
his  country,  the  restoration  of  its  unity,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  national 
power  and  glory  through  all  coming  time,  are  the  objects  which  he  keeps 
steadily  in  view.'' 

LixuTENANT-CoirOMXL  C.  GoDDARD,  Assistant  Adjutant-Qeneralf 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  February  9, 1888.    In  1851 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.    Soon  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he 
went  to  Columbus,  to  assist  in  organizing  the  State  troops,  and 
remained  engaged  in  that  duty  and  in  paying  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  State  until  December,  1861.    He  then  received  a 
commission    as   first  lieutenant  in  the  12th  Ohio  Yolunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  upon  the  staff  of 
General  Bosecrans  in  Western  Yirginia.    Lieutenant  Goddard 
afterwards  accompanied  the  general  to  Mississippi,  and  there 
served  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth.    Following  Greneral  Bosecrans 
to  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  he  was  appointed  major 
and  aide-de-camp,  and  served  until  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Stone  Biver  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general.    Soon  after 
this  battle  he  was  appointed,  upon  the  special  recommendation 
of  Greneral  Bosecrans,  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant^oloneL 
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Colonel  James  Barnett,  Chi^  of  Artillery.    See  "  The  Artil- 
lery Service,"  post, 

Arthur  Charles  Ducat,  Lieuienant-Colonel^  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland^  is  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  born  in  February,  1832,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  M.  M.  Ducat,  Esq.,  of  Newlawn,  county  Dublin.  In  1851 
he  came  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  which 
profession  he  pursued,  until  about  seven  years  ago,  throughout 
the  Northwest.  He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  and  Chief 
Sui'veyor  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  at  Chicago,  w^hich  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  ^^  raised 
an  engineer  corps,  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government. 
He  thereupon  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  the  12th  Illinois 
Regiment,  which  was  raised  as  a  three-months  regiment  under 
the  first  call  for  troops.  His  regiment  was  one  of  those  which 
first  occupied  Cairo  under  General  Prentiss.  In  May,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and  August  1,  became 
captain  of  Co.  A  in  the  same  regiment,  *  During  this  period  he 
served  in  the  occupation  of  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Cape  Girardeau.  He  afterwards  Arent  to  Paducah,*  and 
was  engaged  in  the  demonstration  upon  Columbus  made  by  Gene- 
ral C.  F.  Smith  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Belmont.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  major  of  his  regiment.  Participating  in 
the  battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  for  meritorious  services  at  the  latter, 
and,  though  severely  injured  by  a  shell,  he  advanced  with  his 
regiment  upon  Clarksvillo.  and  Nashville,  and  thence  down  the 
Cumberland  and  up  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where 
he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  was  sent  down  the  river  to  hos- 
pital at  Paducah,  where  he  lay  for  months.  Upon  his  recovery 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  grand  guards  and  outposts  for 
the  army.  In  the  battle  of  luka  he  was  attached  to  General 
Ord's  column,  and  was  senior  officer  on  his  staff,  and  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
ijiemy.    Soon  after  this  he  was  assigned  to  General  Bosecranfi 
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«fl  chief  of  0taff,  And  upon  the  subeeqiient  aseignment  of  Colonel 
Garesche  to  the  same  position  was  appointed  inspector-general. 
When  Greneral  Bosecrans  was  ordered  to  Kentncky,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Bowling  Green,  and  thence  to  Nashville.  At  this 
place  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  sickness  in  December,  1862, 
and  compelled  -to  return  home  on  indefinite  leave  of  absence. 
Becovering  partially,  he  rejoined  the  army  at  Mnrfreesborongh, 
abont  the  Ist  of  April,  1863,  still  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
bnt  performing  his  military  duties  with  commendable  ardor  and 
alacrity. 

LisuTBNAMT-CoiiOREL  JoHN  W.  TAYI.OB,  Chx^  Quartermoster. 
See  "  Quartermaster's  Department/'  post. 

LnuTBNANT-CoLOKKL  Samuxl  Simmons,  Chief  Commmary.  See 
«  Commissary  Department,^'  post. 

LisuTS^fANT-CoLONXL  WiLLiAM  P.  HxpBUBM,  Inspector  of  (Ja- 
valry,  was  bom  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  November  24, 18Sd, 
and  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  1840.  In  May,  1861,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  captain  in  the  2d  Iowa  Cavalry.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was 'promoted  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
November,  1862.  With  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  he  waa 
present  during  the  operations  at  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10, 
Tiptonville,  and  Fort  Pillow,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Farmington,  Blackland,  Booneville,  luka,  and  Corinth.  In  June, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  cavalry  for  the  Army  of  the  • 
Mississippi,  and  during  November  and  a  part  of  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  acting  judge-advocate  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  cavalry  for  the  department. 

SuBOSON  G&ovER  PxBBiN,  McdiccU  Director^  was  bom  in  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  in  November,  1823.    He  was  educated  at 
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the  Woodward  High  School  in  Cincinnati,  and  gradnatod  at  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city,  in  1846.  In  1847  he 
entered  the  Aegnlar  Army  as  a  surgeon,  and  served  daring  the 
Mexican  War,  and  subsequently  upon  the  frontier  until  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  assigned  and  reported  to 
General  RoBecrans  as  medical  director  of  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  February  21, 1863. 

Majoa  W.  H.  SiDBLt,  A,  A.  flf.,  and  Chief  Mustering  and  Dis- 
bursing Officer^  18  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  of  the  class  of  1883.  He  graduated  with  high 
honor,  but  soon  lerft  the  army  to  adopt  the  profession  of  civil 
icngineer,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  engaged  on  many  im- 
fportant  works.  When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  volun- 
nteered  in  the  4th  Kew  York  Re^ment,  and  held  the  commission 
*^i  captain ;  but  the  regiment,  though  fully  recruited  and  ready 
*to  move  at  a  day's  notice,  was  not  called  upon.  At  the  opening 
'Of  the  rebellion  he  accepted  the  commission  of  major  in  the 
Idth  Scalar  United  States  Infantry.  When  stationed  at  New- 
port Barraeks  in  Kentucky,  while  the  regiment  was  recruiting, 
Major 'Sid«U  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  to  receive  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  the  small  force  of  loyal  Kentuckians 
raised  by  General  Rousseau,  and  accompanied  that  force  to  the 
field  whon  catted  out  from  its  camp  of  refadezvous  to  repel  the 
Uivasion  of  the  rebel  General  Buckner  in  September,  1861. 
After  this  ho  was  made  chief  mustering  and  disbursing  officer 
of  the  department,  and  subsequently  general  superintendent  of 
volunteer  recruiting  for  Kentucky.  From  the  latter  position 
he  was  relieved  in  March,  1862,  and  ordered  to  join  General 
Buell  on  his  staff  as  mustering  officer,  which  he  did.  In  July 
he  was  detailed  by  him.as  his  acting  assistant  adjutant-general, 
;and  was « ordered  to  take  post  at  Nashville,  where  he  remained 
•on  that  duty  as  long  as  General  Buell  retained  command  of  the 
.army,  during  which  time  the  city  was  closely  invested  by  the 
enemy,  remaining  so  until  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  then 
mnder  General  Eosecrans's  command  entered  the  city. 
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Greneral  Boeecrans  renewed  the  detail,  retaining  him  to  act 
as  assistant  adjutant-general  until  March  19, 1863,  when  he  was 
relieved  as  sncl),  bnt  continued  as  chief  mustering  and  dis- 
bursing officer.  As  adjutant-general  at  Nashville,  his  position 
was  one  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  the  city  being  belea- 
guered and  incessantly  threatened,  and  for  a  long  time  cut  off 
from  all  communication.  The  adjutant  of  a  general  command- 
ing is  always  an  important  officer,  especially  when  separated 
from  his  commander;  for  then  he  must  himself  do  for  him  what- 
ever, under  the  regulations,  he  believes  the  general  himself  would 
order  done,  were  he  present,  in  all  things  not  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  commander  of  the  post  or  garrison.  In  the 
discharge  of  these  onerous  duties.  Major  Sidell  was  discreet  and 
zealous,  ready  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  the  efforts  of  others. 

By  the  mustering  officer  all  the  complicated  conditions  in  regard 
to  the  terms  on  which  officers  and  men  are  received  into  the  United 
States  service  have  to  be  adjudicated.  As  these  terms  affect  the 
rank,  immunities,  and  obligations  of  volunteers  in  their  relations 
towards  each  other,  as  well  as  towards  the  Government,  the 
decisions  require  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  orders  and  dis- 
cretion in  applying  them.  Major  Sidell  is  regarded  at  Nashville 
as  chief  authority  in  all  these  matters,  and  his  decisions  are 
rarely  reversed  in  Washington. 

Quite  recently  Major  Sidell  has  received  the  appointment  of 
assistant  provost-marshal  general  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a 
position  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill,  from  his  long  ezperience 
as  a  mustering  officer,  coupled  with  his  energy,  literary  attain- 
ment, and  business  tact. 

Major  and  Aide-de-Camp  Frank  S.  Bond  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  bom  in  February,  1830.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  Connecticut,  and  he  early  engaged  in  business  connected  with 
the  railroads.  For  four  or  five  years  he  was  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Bailroad,  and  after- 
wards went  to  New  York  in  a  similar  capacity  for  several  Penn- 
sylvania roads.    When  the  war  began,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
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Almaden  QuickBilver  Hining  Company.  In  March,  1862,  heiras 
appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  10th  Connecticut  Yolnnteere,  but 
never  served  with  the  regiment,  the  commission  having  been 
given  him  that  he  might  occupy  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Bri- 
gadier-General-Tyler, with  whom  he  went  West.  He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Farmington. 
December  15, 1862,  he  was  assigned  to  General  Rosecrans  as 
acting  aide-de  camp,  and  went  with  him  to  Bowling  Green  and 
Nashville.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  as  a  member  of  the 
general's  staff,  he  was  present  on  the  field  during  the  ^itire 
contest,  discharging  his  perilous  duties  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
After  this  battle  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 

Majok  William  H.  Wilss,  PravoBt-Marshal  (General,     See 

"Provost-Marshal  General's  Department,"  jp(«f. 

Captain  Elias  Cospeb,  First  Amstant  Provost-Mdrskal  Otne- 
ral.    See  "  Provost-Marshal  General's  Department,''  fost. 

Captain  Bobert  M.  Gtoobwin,  Second  Assistant  Provost-Mat- 
shed  General.  See  "  Provost-Marshal  General's  Department,''  post. 

Captain  Hunter  Brooke,  Acting  Judge-Advocate  of  the  De- 
partment^ was  bom  in  the  District  of  Cblumbia,  is  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  has  resided  for  twenty-five  years  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  is  a  practising  lawyer,  which  profession  he 
entered  in  1851,  and  has  spent  several  years  in  political  life, 
in  the  State  Legislature  and  other  public  capacities. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  temporarily  residing 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  had  gone  on  account  of  the 
health  of  his  family,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
2d  Eegiment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers.  After  serving  three 
months  at  Fort  Kidgely,  Minnesota,  in  November,  1861,  he 
joined  his  regiment  at  Lebanon  Junction,  Kentucky.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  he  was  selected  by  General  Bobert  L.  McCook, 
and  by  special  permission  acted  as  'Volunteer  aide-de-camp" 
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upon  the  general's  staff,  which  position  he  held  daring  the 
winter  campaign  in  Kentacky,  and  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring. 
After  this  battle,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  President,  additional 
aide-de-eamp  to  K%jor-€reneral  Halleck,  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
General  B.  L.  McCook,  with  whom  he  remained  daring  the 
spring  and  snmmer  campaign  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Hissis* 
sippi,  and  Alabama, 

On  the  5th  day  of  Aagast,  1862,  he  was  riding  with  General 
McCook  in  an  ambolance,  engaged  in  nnrsing  him,  and  was  by 
his  side  when  he  was  brutally  murdered  by  guerrillas  near  New 
Market,  Madison  coonty,  Alabama.  Captain  Brooke  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  released  upon  parole  about  the  last  of  August. 
He  reported  to  General  Buell,  and  by  him  was  ordered  to  report 
at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  In  December,  1862,  he  was  exchanged,  and 
reported  to  Major-General  Wright,  at  Cincinnati  In  February 
he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Bosecrans  for  staff 
duty,  and  was  assigned  as  aide-de-camp.  Major  Skinner,  deputy 
Judge-advocate,  having  soon  afterwards  been  temporarily  relieved 
from  duty  on  account  of  ill  health,  Captain  Brooke  was  detailed 
to  the  position,  and  is  still  acting  in  that  capacity. 

Captain  and  Aide-de-Oamp  Cha&lss  B.  Thompson  was  bom 
in  Bath,  Maine,  February  24,  1840.  For  several  years  he  re* 
sided  in  California,  when,  returning  East  as  fiur  as  St.  Louis,  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  city.  He  volunteered,  Oc- 
tober 1, 1861,  as  a  private,  in  the  Engineer  Begiment  of  the  West, 
Missouri  Yolunteers.  Under  General  Fremont,  he  accompanied 
the  army  to  Warsaw,  Missouri,  and  was  appointed  first  lieute- 
nant November  1.  He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of 
New  Madrid  and  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  assisting  in  cutting 
the  &mous  canal  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  entire  rebel 
force.  He  accompanied  Pope's  command  up  the  Tennessee 
Biver  and  in  the  advance  upon  Corinth.  June  1, 1862,  he  was 
appointed  post  quartermaster  i^t  Hamburg,  Tennessee,  where 
he  remained  until  August  15,  when  he  was  relieved  and  appointed 
ordnance  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  then  under  the 
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commaiLd  of  General  Bosecrans.  At  the  battle  of  Corinth  he 
was  present  in  his  capacity  of  ordnance  officer,  and  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Bosecrans.  For  meritorions  service  in 
this  battle  he  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  general, 
appointed  captain  and  aide  upon  his  staff. '  He  accompanied 
General  Bosecrans  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  acted  a  gallant  and  conspicuous  part 
at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver. 

Captain  Jambs  P.  Dbouillarb,  Aide-de-Campf  was  bom  in 
Gallipolis,  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  June,  1857,  graduating  July  1, 1861.  He  chose  the 
infantry  corps,  on  account  of  more  rapid  promotion  during  the 
war,  and  was  assigned  as  second  lieutenant  to  the  6th  Begiment 
United  States  Infantry.  Ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  was  placed  on  duty  under  General  Mansfield,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Washington,  as  instructor  of  volunteers. 
Desiring  to  participate  in  the  active  operations  then  about  to  be" 
initiated,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  McDowell,  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  assigned  by  him 
to  the  battalion  of  regulars  under  command  of  Major  Sykes, 
and  remained  in  this  position  during  the  campaign  which 
terminated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bull  Bun. 

After  the  concentration  of  all  the  regular  troops  m  Wash- 
ington as  a  city  guard,  he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  3d  United 
States  Infantry,  which  position  he  held  until  the  promotion  of 
Major  Sykes  to  a  brigadier-generalship  of  volunteers,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  infantry  of  the 
city  guard.  In  this  capacity  he  served  until  December  20, 1861, 
when,  upon  the  solicitation  of  General  McDowell,  he  was  made 
aide-de-camp  upon  the  staff  of  that  general.  While  acting  thus, 
he  accompanied,  as  a  volunteer,  the  expedition  of  General  Augar, 
which  resiQted  in  the  capture  of  Falmouth  and  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1862,  upon  the  recommendation  of  General 
McDowell,  he  received  from  the  War  Department  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
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He  remained  with  General  McDowell  throughout  his  cam- 
paign with  the  Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  subeequently 
with  the  Army  of  Virginia,  under  General  Pope.  When  General 
McDowell  was  relieved  of  command,  Captain  Drouillard  did  not 
abandon  him,  but  remained  by  his  side  until  the  termination  of 
the  court  of  inquiiy,  resulting  in  an  honorable  acquittal  of  all 
charges;  when,  desiring  active  service  in  the  field,  the  captain 
was,  upon  the  request  of  General  Bosecrans,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  transferred  to  his  staff  as  aide- 
de-camp. 

Captain  Horace  Porter,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer.  See  "  The 
Artillery  Service,"  post. 

Lieutenant  C.  M.  Brazes,  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster^  was 
bom  in  the  State  of  New  York,  March  10, 1832.  In  1857  he 
settled  in  Bockford,  Illinois.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  December  29, 1859. 
August  2, 1862,  he  entered  the  service,  and  on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  Company  C, 
74th  Illinois  Yolunteers.  Serving  with  his  regiment  in  BuelFs 
North  Alabama  campaign,  he  was  detailed  from  the  regiment 
with  twenty-two  men  into  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  2d  Battalion, 
November  80, 1862.  Here  he  was  constantly  on  duty  until  after 
the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  when  he  was  sick  for  some  weeks,  the 
result  of  exposure.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  department  head-quarters,  and  assigned  to 
duty  upon  the  staff  of  General  Bosecrans  as  acting  assistant 
quartermaster. 


GsoBGX  H.  THOBiAS,  Major-General  of  Yolunteers,  and  Colonel 
of  the  5th  United  States  Eegular  Cavalry,  commanding  the  14tk 
Army  Corps,  was  born  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1816.  His  father,  John  Thomas,  was  of  English,  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Eochelle,  of  Huguenot,  descent, — ^both  of  respectable 
and  wealthy  families.  Beceiving  a  fair  education,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  deputy  to  his  uncle,  James  Bochelle,  derk  of  the 
county,  and  soon  after  began  the  study  of  the  law.  Through 
the  influence  of  family  friends,  he  received,  in  the  spring  of  1886, 
an  appointment  as  cadet,  and  entered  the  IT.  8.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  the  following  June,  Continuing  through  the 
entire  course,  he  graduated  twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty-five,  June 
20, 1840,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  was  appointed  second  lieuteiiant 
in  the  8d  Artillery.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  joined 
his  regiment  in  Florida,  eighteen  months  previous  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  First  Florida  War.  November  6, 1841,  he  was  bre- 
vetted  first  lieutenant  '^  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  war  against 
the  Florida  Indians."  The  regiment  having  been  ordered  from 
Florida  in  January,  1842,  Lieutenant  Thomas  went  with  his 
company  to  New  Orleans  barracks,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  harbor.  Bemaining  there 
until  December,  1843,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  with  Company  C, 
3d  Light  Artillery,  then  stationed  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland. 
May  17, 1843,  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1844  joined  Company  B,  3d  Artillery,  at  Fort 
Moultrie. 

War  with  Mexico  being  now  threatened.  Lieutenant* Thomas 
was  ordered  with  his  company  to  Texas,  in  July,  1845,  to  report 
for  duty  to  General  Zachary  Taylor.    The  company  arrived  at 
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Corpus  Ghristi  the  same  month,  in  company  with  the  Sd  and  4th/ 
regiments  of  infSuitry,  they  being  the  iBrst  United  States  troops 
that  occupied  the  soil  of  Texas*  With  the  army  of  occupation 
his  company  marched  from  Corpus  Ohristi  to  the  Bio  €hrande, 
and,  with  one  company  of  the  1st  Artillery  and  six  companies 
of  the  7th  United  States  In&ntry,  was  left  to  garrison  Fort 
Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  while  General  Taylor,  with  the 
maiik  body  of  his  army,  fell  back  to  Point  Isabel,  there  to  esta- 
blish a  depot  of  supplies.  On  the  2d  of  May,  Fort  Brown  was 
invested  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  garrison  sustained  a  bombard- 
ment  until  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  when  the  enemy  withdrew 
to  Beeaca  de  la  Palma  to  reinforce  General  Ampudia,  who  had 
the  same  day  been  driyen  from  his  position  at  Palo  Alto  by  Gene- 
ral Taylor  while  marching  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Brown.  On 
the  9th,  General  Taylor  repulsed  the  Mexicans  at  Besaca  de  la 
Palma^  and  drove  them  across  the  Bio  Grande,  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Brown  contributing  to  this  decisiYe  victory  by  pouring  an 
unintermitted  fire  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  disordered  masses 
of  the  retreating  enemy  as  they  rushed  in  hopeless  confusion  to 
the  river  to  escape  our  advancing  columns.  After  the  eva<ya- 
tion  of  Matamoras,  Lieutenant  Thomas  was  detached  from  his 
company  with  a  section  of  his  battery  and  assigned  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  advance-guard,  and  remained  stationed  at 
Beynosa  from  early  in  June  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  he 
was  ordered  with  his  section,  still  in  the  advance-guard,  and  the 
7th  Infantry,  to  Camargo.  In  September,  the  main  body  having 
reached  Camargo,  he  rejoined  his  command  and  marched  to 
Monterey.  September  28, 1846,  he  was  brevetted  captain  "  for 
gallaiit  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,"  and  about  the  Ist 
of  November,  on  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  Bragg  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  Company  C,  took  command  of  Company  E,  as  senior 
lieutenant,  which  position  he  retained  until  February  14, 1847. 
In  December,  1846,  he  was  again  placed  in  the  advance,  with 
the  brigade  of  General  Quitman,  and  entered  Yictoria  about  tho 
1st  if  January,  1847,  General  Taylor  having  started  for  the 
interior  by  way  of  Tampico. 
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General  Soott,  having  aflsaxned  command  of  the  army  in  the 
field  at  Camargo,  ordered  General  Taylor  to  select  a  diTiaion 
and  with  it  occnpy  the  country  he  had  conquered.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  instructions,  the  latter  general,  .with  a  squadron 
of  the  2d  Dragoons,  Companies  C  and  E  3d  Artillery,  the  1st 
liiississippi  and  the  1st  Georgia  In&ntry,  and  General  Wool's 
brigade,  th^n  stationed  at  Saltillo,  returned  to  Monterey  about 
the  last  of  January.  Soon  afterwards  Santa  Anna  advanced 
from  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  a  force  outnumbering  General 
Taylor's  four  to  one.  General  Taylor  pushed  all  his  troops, 
except  four  regiments,  towards  Saltillo,  and  eventually  took  a 
strong  position  about  five  miles  south  of  that  place.  Here,  on 
the  2lBt  of  February,  was  fought  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle 
of  Buena  Yista,  resulting  in  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Santa 
Anna  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army.  In  this  battle  Lieutenant 
Thomas  actively  participated,  and  for  gallant  and  meritohous 
services  therein  was  brevetted  major,  February  23,  1847.  He 
remained  in  Mexico  on  duty  until  August  20,  1848,  when  his 
company  recrossed  the  Bio  Grande  into  Texas,  among  the  last 
to  ^eave,  as  it  had  been  among  the  first  to  enter,  the  Mexican 
territory.  About  the  1st  of  September  he  was  ordered  to 
Brazos  Santiago,  to  take  charge  of  the  commissary  depot 
at  that  place,  and  remained  there  imtil  December,  when  his 
company  was  ordered  to  Fort  Adams,  Bhode  Island,  and  he 
was  relieved  in  order  to  join  it  at  that  place,  which  he  did, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  six-months  leave  of  absence.  July  31, 
1849,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Con\pany  B,  3d  Artilleiy, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  was  ordered  to  Florida 
with  his  company,  hostilities  having  again  broken  out  between 
the  Indians  and  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State. 
Eemaining  on  duty  in  Florida  until  December,  1860,  he  re- 
ceived orders  for  Texas,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  on 
his  way  thither,  found  awaiting  him  there  later  orders  for  Bos- 
ton harbor.  He  reached  Fort  Independence  January  1,  1851, 
where  he  remained  until  March  28,  when  he  w^  relieved  by 
Captain  Ord,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  West  Point  as  Instructor  of 
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Artilleiy  and  Cavalry.  This  position  be  retaifled  from  April  1, 
1851,  until  May  31,  1854,  having  been  promoted,  meanwbile, 
December  24,  1858,  to  a  captaincy  in  the  3d  Artillery. 

Captain  Thomas,  on  leaving  West  Point,  took  command  of  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  and  conducted  it  to  California  by  way.'^f 
Panama.  Arriving  at  Benicia  Barracks  Jnne  1,  1854,  he  was 
assigned  to  Fort  Tuma,  in  Lower  California,  and,  reaching  that 
place  July  15,  with  two  companies  of  artillery,  relieved  Major 
Heintselman  of  the  command.  Congress  having  increased  the 
army  by  four  regiments,  two  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry, 
Captain  Thomas  received  the  appointment  of  junior  major  of 
the  2d  Cavalry,  and,  leaving  Fort  Tuma  July  18,  1855,  joined 
his  regiment  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,'  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Texas,  and 
Major  Thomas  remained  on  duty  there  from  May  1,  1856,  to 
November  1,  1860,  when  he  left  Camp  Cooper  on  a  leave  of 
absence.  During  this  time  he  was  foi^  three  years  in  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  in  August,  1859,  headed  the  escort  which 
accompanied  the  Texas  Reserve  Indians  from  that  State  to  their 
new  home  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Immediately  after  this  he 
was  ordered  to  examine  the  country  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Canadian  and  Bed  Elvers.  He  was  absent  on  this  service  several 
months,  and  collected  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
geography  of  that  region,  having  passed  over  a  route  north  of 
the  Canadian  which  previously  had  been  entirely  unknown.  In 
the  summer  of  1860  he  commanded  another  expedition  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Conchas,  on  which,  besides  obtaining  much 
geographical  knowledge,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  predatory 
Indians,  and  recaptured  from  them  all  the  animals  they  had 
stolen  from  the  settlements.  In  the  skirmish  on  this  occasion, 
August  26, 1860,  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  face. 

In  April,  1861,  Major  Thomas  was  ordered  to  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa.,  to  remount  the  2d  Cavalry,  which  had  been  dismounted  and 
ordered  odt  of  Texas  by  General  Twiggs.  Four  companies  were 
equipped  at  o^e  and  sent  to  Washington  to  join  the  two  that  had 
preceded  them  thither.    The  remaining  four  were  assigned  to  the 
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DeparUncnt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Miyor  Thomas  was  ordered  t« 
report  to  its  commander,  which  he  did  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1861,  at 
Greencastle,  Pennsylvania.  April  25,  1861,  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  May  d.  From  May  until  July  he 
commanded  the  first  brigade  of  Major-General  Patterson's  army 
in  Northern  Virginia,  and  subsequently  under  Major-General 
Banks  until  August  26.  August  17  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  26th  was  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Brigadier-General  Bobert  Anderson,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland.  Arriving  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, September  6,  General  Thomas  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Camp  Dick  Bobinaon,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
NicholasviUe,  Kentucky,  which  he  reached  September  15,  and 
relieved  Lieutenant  l^elson,  TT.S.N.  (subsequently  Major-General 
Nelson,  U.S.y.),  who  had  organiaed  the  camp  and  by  his 
energy  and  boldness  had  assembled  there  over  six  thousand  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  troops.  Zollicoffer  had  invaded  Kentucky 
by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap;  and  General  Thomas  began  making 
vigorous  preparations  to  meet  him  and  thwart  .his  designs.  Four 
regiments  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  Woolford'a 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier^General  Schoepf,  were 
sent  to  Bockcastle  Hills,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Camp  Dick 
Bobinson,  where  was  established  Camp  Wildcat.  Brigadier^ 
Greneral  W.  T.  Sherman,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  department  in  place  of  General  Anderson,  who  was  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request  on  account  of  ill  health,  visited  Camp 
Dick  Bobinson  soon  after,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  with 
the  dispositions  made  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  The 
result  of  these  movements  was  the  battle  of  Wildcat,  fought 
October  26,  in  which  Zollicoffer  was  completely  routed  and 
driven  back  to  Cumberland  Gap  by  our  troops,  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Schoepf. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wildcat,  General  Thomas 
moved  his  head-quarters  to  Crab  Orchard  and  began  prepara- 
tions for  an  advance  into  East  Tennessee;  but,  the  enemy  having 
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aaBembled  a  large  force  at  Bowling  Green,  the  department  eom- 
mander  ordered  Creneral  Thomas  to  move  with  hie  force,  except 
one  Kentucky  regiment  and  the  two  Bast  Tennessee  regiments, 
to  Lebanon,  Kentneky,  and  be  in  readiness  for  an  actiye  cam* 
paign.  Under  these  orders,  General  Thomas  marched  to  Lebanon 
and  there  organised  the  first  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Oum* 
berland.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  that  place, 
it  being  reported  that  Zollicoffer  had  advanced  to  Monticello, 
Wayne  county,  and  was  threatening  Somerset,  General  Schoepf 
was  ordered  to  the  latter  place  with  a  battery  of  artillery  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Onmber- 
land.  Two  days  afterwards  two  additional  regiments  and  an» 
other  battery  were  ordered  to  reinforce  Schoepf;  but  Zollicoffer 
had  snceeeded  in  crossing  the  Gomberland  with  about  eight 
thousand  men,  and  established  himself  on  the  north  side,  opposite 
Mill  Spring.  General  Thomas  had  his  command  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field  by  December  31,  and  on  that  day  left  Lebanon 
under  orders  from  Brigadier-General  Buell  to  march  against  Zolli- 
coffer and  dislodge  him  from  his  intrenchments  if  he  should  not 
come  out  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of  Schoepf  and  Thomas. 
After  a  most  laborious  march  of  nineteen  days,  over  roads  made 
afanost  impassable  by  heavy  rains.  General  Thomas  reached  a 
point  ten  miles  north  of  Mill  Spring,  called  Logan's  Cross-Roads, 
with  the  9th  Ohio,  2d  Minnesota,  10th  Indiana,  and  4th  Ken- 
tucky Begiments  of  infantry,  Kenny's  battery  of  the  Ist  Ohio 
Artillery,  Woolford's  regiment  of  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  four 
companies  of  the  1st  Michigan  Engineers.  Here  he  halted  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  14th  Ohio  and  the  10th  Kentucky,  and 
to  communicate  with  General  Schoepf  at  Somerset  and  arrange 
for  a  combined  movement  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  on  Saturday,  and 
the  troops  were  to  move  on  Monday,  the  20th.  But  the  enemy, 
having  received  information  that  only  two  regiments  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Logan's  Cross -Itoads,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder were  still  behind,  exhausted  and  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  encountered  left  his  intrenchments 
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on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  18th,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  Bnrprising  and  overwhelming  the  small  force  at  Logan's,  and 
encountered  the  Federal  pickets  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  driving  them  in  rapidly.  Two  regiments — ^the  lOth 
Indiana  and  4th  Kentucky — ^were  quickly  formed,  and  advanced 
into  a  wood  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  Logan's.  This  position 
was  held  against  a  desperate  assault  of  the  enemy's  advance 
until  the  arrival  of  the  9th  Ohio  and  2d  Minnesota,  when  the 
battle  was  renewed  by  these  two  fresh  regiments  attacking 
the  rebels  in  front,  while  the  12th  Kentucky  and  1st  and  2d  Kast 
Tennessee  advanced  on  their  right  and  rear.  The  contest  raged 
violently  for  half  an  hour,  until  the  9th  Ohio  routed  the  enemy's 
left  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their  right  being  simultaneously 
attacked  by  the  12th  Kentucky.  The  advance  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion behind  their  reserves,  and  the  rebels  began  a  rapid  and 
disorderly  retreat  towards  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  our 
troops  could  refill  their  cartridge-boxes,  the  enemy  were  pursued 
to  their  intrenchments,  and  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
them  the  following  morning.  But  when  morning  came  it  was 
found  that  they  had  fled  during  the  night,  abandoning  their  pro- 
visions, artillery,  ammunition,  wagons,  cavalry,  horse  and  camp 
equipage  of  every  kind.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  its 
demoralizing  effect  so  great  that  many  men  of  wealth  in  Middle 
Tennessee  removed  their  slaves  and  household  effects  to  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  without  waiting  to  hear  of  new  disasters.  The 
enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  and  during  the 
retreat  was  very  heavy,  including  among  the  former  Brigadier- 
General  Zollicoffer. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Logan's  Cross^Eoads,  or,  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  Mill  Spring,  General  Thomas  concen- 
trated his  command  at  Somerset  and  entered  upon  active  pre- 
parations for  a  move  into  East  Tennessee,  and-  had  nearly 
accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of  subsistence  for  that  expe- 
dition when  he  received  orders  to  move  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  Lebanon,  and  thence  to  Munfordsville,  General 
Bnell  intending  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  that  place  and  move 
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immediately  upon  Bowling  Green.  Before  the  troops  could  be 
assembled,  however,  the  enemy  had  lost  Forts  Henry  and  DoneU 
son,  and  evacuated  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville;  retreating  by 
different  routes  through  Tennessee,  and  eventually  reassembling 
in  front  of  Corinth,  Mississippi.  On  the  march  to  Munfords* 
ville,  General  Thomas  received  orders  to  proceed  with  his  divi- 
sion to  Louisville,  there  to  take  steamers  and  go  to  Nashville, 
which  he  did,  reaching  the  latter  city  on  the  2d  of  March, 
with  his  division  in  readiness  to  take  the  field.  But  it  con« 
stituted  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
remained  as  such  until  May  1,  when  the  advance  from  Pitts- 
burg  Landing  upon  Corinth  began.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
could  be  supplied  with  clothing,  and  the  trains  fitted  up,  General 
Buell  began  his  march  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  a  portion  of  his 
army  reaching  that  place  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  General  Thomas's  division,  being  in  reserve,  did  not 
reach  the  battle-ground  until  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

April  25,  1862,  Brigadier-General  Thomas  was  appointed 
and  confirmed  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  his  division  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  he 
being  assigned  by  General  Halleck  to  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  that  army,  consisting  of  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man's division  (the  old  1st  Division),  Brigadier-General  W.  T 
Sherman's  division,  Brigadier^General  S.  A.  Hurlbut's  division, 
Brigadier-General  T.  J.  McKean's  division,  and  Brigadier-Gene- 
val  Thomas  A.  Davies's  division.  He  continued  in  command 
until  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  by  the  rebels,  when  his  division 
was  stationed  along  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroad,  from 
luka,  Mississippi,  to  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  for  its  protection.  On 
the  10th  of  June  he  was  re-transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
(the  first  Army  of  the  Cumberland),  and  about  the  1st  of 
August  wad  ordered  to  concentrate  his  command  at  Dechard, 
Tennessee,  at  which  place  he  arrived  about  the  6th  and  remained 
with  his  division  several  days.  Leaving  his  command  here  in 
temporary  charge  of  General  Schoepf,  he  proceeded  to  MoMinn- 
ville,  to  take  charge  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Nelson  and 
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Hood  at  that  place.  Septembw  8,  he  left  MoHmnville,  having 
received  orders  from  General  Bnell  to  join  him  With  his  forces 
at  Mnrfreesborongh,  the  rebel  cavalry  having  destroyed  the  Louis- 
ville k  Nashville  Bailroad  and  blown  up  the  tmrnels  near  Gal- 
latin, Tennessee,  thus  rendering  a  backward  movement  necessary. 
On  arriving  at  MnrfSreesborongh,  he  found  that  General  BueU 
had  already  gone  to  Nashville,  leaving  orders  for  the  army  to 
follow  him.  Beaching  Nashville  on  the  8th,  General  Thomas 
was  at  once  put  in  command  of  the  post.  The  next  day  General 
BueU,  having  already  pushed  forward  a  portion  of  his  troops, 
set  out  for  Kentucky.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  General 
Thomas  received  orders  to  follow,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  started  with  his  division,  leaving  at  Nash- 
ville the  divisions  of  Generals  Negley  and  Palmer,  the  whole 
under  command  of  the  former.  Joining  BueU  at  Prewitt's  Knob, 
near  Cave  City,  on  the  19th,  he  was  made  second  in  command 
of  the  entire  army.  Approaching  MunfordsviUe,  it  was  expected 
that  Bragg  would  make  a  stand  there,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  battle ;  but  the  enemy  were  soon  found  to  be  retreat- 
ing, and  the  march  was  resumed  on  the  28d,  and  in  three  days 
the  army  reached  LouisvUle. 

On  the  29th,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  divided  into  three 
corps,  under  Generals  McCook,  Crittenden,  and  Gilbert,  Greneral 
Thomas  stiU  remaining  second  in  command  of  the  whole.  On 
the  Ist  of  October  the  army  left  LouisviUe  for  Bardstown,  where 
the  rebel  army  was  encamped,  their  cavalry  vedettes  extending 
to  within  five  miles  of  LouisvUle.  As  BueU  advanced,  Bragg 
retreated,  evacuating  Bardstown  after  a  slight  skiianish.  The 
rebel  forces  making  a  stand  at  Harrodsburg  and  PenyviUe,  a 
severe  battle  was  fought,  principally  by  General  McCook,  com- 
manding the  left  wing,  the  right,  under  General  Thomas,  being 
engaged  only  in  skirmishing.  General  Thomas  accompanied 
the  army  in  all  its  movements  until  it  again  concentrated  at 
Bowling  Green.  When  the  command  was  assumed  by  M^jor- 
General  Rosecrans,  its  name  was  again  changed  to  the  "  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,"  and  on  the  5th  of  November  General 
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Thomas  was  placed  in  comBUUid  of  the  oentre,  14th  Army  Corps, 
Department  of  the  Onmberland,  consisting  of  the  Ist  Divisiony 
Brigadier-General  S.  S.  Fry  commanding,  the  8d  Division, 
Mi^or-General  L.  H.  Bonssean  commanding,  the  8th  Division^ 
Brigadier-General  J.  S.  Negley  commanding,  the  12th  Divi- 
Bion,  Brigadier-General  B.  Dnmont  commanding,  and  the  18th 
Division,  Brigadier-General  J.  TUL.  Palmer  commanding.  In 
charge  of  his  corps,  General  Thomas  reached  Nashville  early  in 
l^ovember,  where  he  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
December,  when  the  army  advanced  towards  Mnrfreesborongh. 
In  command  of  Eoossean's  and  Negley's  divisions,  he  left  Nash- 
ville on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  moving  on  the  right  of  McGook 
by  the  Franklin  and  Wilson  pikes  and  falling  in  by  cross-roads 
to  Nolensville.  During  the  whole  of  that  terrible  series  of 
battles  on  Stone  Biver,  he  was  cool,  active,  and  vigilant,  cheer- 
ing on  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  and  sharing  their  dangers, 
and  in  the  official  reports  of  General  Bosecrans  is  mentioned 
with  especial  commendation  as  "  true  and  prudent,  distinguished 
in  council  and  on  many  battle-fields  for  his  courage." 

Since  the  occupation  of  Murfreesborough,  the  Army  of  the  Cum* 
berland  having  been  divided  into  three  army  corps, — ^the  14th, 
20th,  and  21st, — General  Thomas  has  been  in  command  of  the 
14th  Army  Corps,  comprising  five  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  Major-Generals  L.  H.  Bousseau,  Jas.  S.  Negley,  and  J.  J.  Bey- 
noIcU,  and  Brigadier-Generals  S.  S.  Fry  and  B.  B.  Mitchell. 

General  Thomas's  residence — ^the  place  of  his  birth — ^is  now 
in  possession  of  the  rebels.  In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  S.  Kellogg,  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  his  wife  now  resides 
in  New  Itork  City.  Notwithstanding  his  many  years  of  military 
service  and  active  campaigning,  he  is  still  apparently  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  personal  appearance  dignified  and  manly,  in 
manners  gentle  and  courteous,  in  habit  temperate  and  virtuous, 
none  "know  him  but  to  praise."  His  military  and  personal 
record  is  without  a  blot.  Although  a  Yirginian,  he  never  fal- 
tered for  a  moment  in  his  duty  to  his  country  to  follow  after  the 
false  gods  of  his  native  State  and  the  South;  and  let  it  ever  be 
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remembered  that  it  was  he  who  won  &r  our  anna  one  of  the 
first  and  most  decisive  viotories  of  the  present  war,  in  ftont 
of  Mill  Spring,  Kentacky. 


TEE  STAFF. 


L1XIITBKANISO01.OKSL  Gborqx  B.  Fltnt,  AsnOant  Adjutant- 
€^merdl,  was  bom  in  Delaware  county,  New  York.  He  received 
a  mercantile  education,  and  was  engaged  in  trade  nntil  the  year 
1858.  In  the  following  year  he  emigrated  to  Texas.  During  his 
residence  in  that  State  he  was  more  or  less,  socially  and  in  his 
business  relations,  connected  with  the  United  States  Army  there 
on  duty.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  was  present 
At  Camp  Cooper,  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brasos  Biver,  when  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Texas  rebels.  Having  no  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists,  he  left  Texas  at  the  earliest  moment, 
and  arrived  in  Western  New  York  in  June,  1861.  At  the  request 
of  Brigadier-Gkneral  George  H.  Thomas,  he  was  commissioned 
assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  August  31, 
1861,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas, 
joining  him  at  Camp  Dick  Bobinson.  Captain  Flynt  was 
with  General  Thomas  in  his  Kentucky  campaign,  being  present 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Logan's  Cross-Boads  (known  as  the 
•battle  of  Mill  Spring),  and  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion 
was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  official  report.  At  Shiloh, 
Major-General  Thomas  was  placed  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  selected  Captain  Flynt  as 
his  chief  of  staff,  he  having  been  promoted  miyor,  by  commission 
bearing  date  June  11, 1862,  after  the  taking  of  Corinth.  ]iCajor 
Flynt  accompanied  General  Thomas  when  that  officer  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  with  him  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Migor-General  Boseerans 
(having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Gum* 
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berland,  and  Major-General  Thomas  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  centre,  the  sabject  of  this  8ket<^,  as  his  assistant 
adjutant-general,  was  present  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  After  the  battle,  General  Thomas  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  14th  Armj  Corps,  and  Major  Flynt,  for  his  prompt, 
efficient,  and  gallant  conduct,  was  called  to  the  staff  of  this  corps, 
with  the  rank  of  lientenant-oolonel,  which  position  he  now  fills. 

LtBtrrsNANT-CoLoiTEL  Alexanbxr  Yon  Schbobbb,  Amstant 
Inspector-General^  was  bom  at  Blankenbnrg,  in  the  Harts  Monn* 
tains,  in  1821.  His  iltther,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought 
his  way  up  from  the  ranks  to  a  lieutenant-generalship,  and  for 
his  bravery  had  been  made  a  nobleman^  thought  no  profession 
so  fitting  for  his  son  as  the  one  by  which  he  himself  had  won 
honor  and  position;  and  accordingly,  in  1835,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  the  latter  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  a  cadet. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Buke  of  Brunswick,  and  served  three  years 
as  cadet  and  ensign.  During  this  time  he  was  either  on  active 
duty  with  his  regiment  or  hard  at  study.  In  1841  he  was  com* 
missioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  This  regiment  was  called  "the  schwaraen 
Jaeger,^'  and  their  dress  was  black,  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones 
as  a  distinctive  badge.  The  organization  was  maintained  in 
remembrance  of  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  ten  thousand  such  troops,  to  raise  and  equip  which  he  had 
sold  all  his  possessions. 

In  18&2,  Lieutenant  Yon  Schroder  left  Germany  fbr  England, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  and  then  came  to  America. 
The  following  ten  years  were  spent  in  various  pursuits.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  he  was  residing  in  Cincinnati. 
Having  alwajrs  been  loyal  to  good  government,  he  was  ready 
to  render  his  best  service.  He  accordingly  acted  for  a  time 
as  driU-master  to  the  18th  Ohio  Begiment  at  Gamp  Dennison,  and 
afterwards  to  the  78d  Ohio  Begiment  at  Chillicothe.  Subse- 
quently he  was  afpointed  mi^or  in  the  latter  regiment,  and  on 
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the  10th  of  December,  1861,  yns  comnuBsioned  lietiteAant-colonel 
in  the  74th  Ohio,  and  WM  xnttstered  into  the  eervice  from  that 
date.  The  regiment  was  detailed  to  guard  prisonerB  at  Camp 
Chase  for  several  months,  and.  Colonel  Moodj  being  post  com« 
mander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon  Schroder  was  ia  command  of  it 
during  this  time.  Thence  he  proceeded,  still  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment,  to  Nashville,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  months,  nntil  Colonel  Moody,  being  relieved  as  post. com- 
mander at  Camp  Chase,  rejoined  his  regiment,  which  was  shortly 
after  attached  to  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Negley,  by 
whom  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon  Schroder  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  troops  guarding  the  railroad  between  Franklin  and 
Colnmbia.  In  this  position  his  soldierly  abilities  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  commanding  general,  who  made  application  for 
his  appointment  on  his  own  staff  as  division  inspector.  Upon 
Gkneral  Negley's  assoming  command  at  Nashville,  Lientenant- 
Colonel  Yon  Schroder  became  inspector  of  the  division  and  post, 
and  so  remained  daring  the  investment.  He  participated  in 
the  fight  in  front'of  the  city,  November  5, 1862,  and,  together 
with  three  other  of  General  Kegley's  staff  officers,  led  the  cavalry 
charge  upon  the  rebels,  within  four  miles  of  Franklin. 

As  inspector,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon  Schroder  discharged 
his  important  duty  with  nnnsnal  skill  and  fidelity;  for  which  he 
was  specially  complimented  in  the  following  order  from  head- 
quarters :~^ 

"Spioial  Ordxb  No.  2. 

"HxAD-QffABTBM  14th  Abxt  Corps,  DaPABTniiT  <nr  trb  dnaamLAVD* 
"NABBTiLLa,  TanrvMv%  Nor.  19, 1862. 

"XII.  The  general  commanding  has  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  favorable  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ducat,  Assistant  In- 
spector-General, upon  the  condition  of  the  grand  guards  and 
pickets  of  the  garrison  of  Nashville,  on  the  recent  inspection 
ordered  from  these  head-quarters,  without  any  notice  to  tiie 
troops. 

"  The  general  compliments  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon  Schroder, 
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the  oiBoer  in  ohai^ge  of  grand  gnards,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  2l8t  Ohio  and  27th  IlUnoie  Infiuitry,  on  duty  the  day  of 
iiiBpection. 

********* 

"  By  command  of  Major-General  Bosecrans.  * 

^  Mc^ar  Ibfk  U.S.  Infantry,  and  A.  A.  A.  &:' 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  General 
Thomas  as  acting  assistant  inspector-general  of  the  14th  Army 
Corps,  and  was  with  him  daring  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver, 
remaining  by  his  side  daring  that  terrible  conflict,  exhibiting 
coolness  and  coarage  ander  most  trying  circamstances.  After 
the  battle,  at  the  reqaest  of  Greneral  Thomas,  Lientenant-Colo- 
nel  Von  Schroder,  by  a  special  order  from  the  War  Department, 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Oeneral  Thomas  as  assistant  inspector- 
general,  which  position  he  now  fills.  To  this  office  he  brings 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  the  same  ability  and  faithf\il- 
ness  which  characterized  his  labors  at  Nashyille.  Only  recently 
he  was  again  complimented  by  Oeneral  Bosecrans,  in  the  follow- 
ing note  to  General  Thomas  :^ 

Hbad-Qvartbrs,  Dbpartmknt  of  thb  Cumberlahd,  April  19,  1863. 

"IfAJOiL-GsNE&AL  Thomas,  Commanding  lUh  Army  Corps. 

"General: — ^Yonr  picket-line,  inspected  onder  orders  from 
these  head-qoarters,  has  recently  been,  reported  as  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  * 

"The  major-general  commanding  desires  to  express  to  you 
his  satisfaction,  and   to  compliment   Lieatenant-Colonel  Yon 
Schroder,  A.I.G.  of  yoor  corps,  npon  the  xeal  and  energy  which 
he  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  tliis  daty. 
"  Very  respectfiilly, 

"  Yoor  obedient  servant, 

"WlIiXJAM  MoMlCHAEL, 

''Major  and  A.A.&*' 
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inspeotor  of  artUlery  on  the  staff  of  General  ThomaSy  then  aasigned 
to  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  MiamampfA. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  with  Greneral  Thomas  throngh  the 
operations  about  Corinth,  in  Northern  Alabama,  Tenneetfee,  and 
Kentucky.  After  the  battle  of  Perryville,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home  on  sick  leave.  He  rejoined  General  Thomas  at  Nashville, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  December  81, 1862,  was  seTorely 
wounded.  From  the  effects  of  this  wound  he  has  not  yet  sofS- 
ciently  recovered  to  take  the  field. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1863,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
as  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  miyor. 

Captain  John  D.  Barker,  Aide-de-Camp^  'and  commander  of 
the  escort,  was  bom  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  February  16, 1832.  He 
was  raised  a  farmer-boy,  but  at  the  time  the  rebellion  began 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  entered  the  service, 
September  16, 1861,  as  lieutenant  of  a  company  partly  enlisted 
by  himself,  and  belonging  to  the  1st  Ohio  Cavalry.  For  a  time 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  scouting  in  Kentucky,  and  was  after- 
wards at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth  on  ordinaiy 
cavalry  duty.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  General  Thomas 
as  aide-de-camp  and  commander  of  his  escort,  and  has  thus  re- 
mained with  him  to  this  time.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Ferryville  and  Stone  Biver,  and  soon  after  the  latter  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy.  Captain  Barker  is  especially  commended 
by  his  associates  as  a  faithful  officer  and  a  brave  soldier. 
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i  nepeotor  of  artilleiy  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas,  then  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  with  General  Thomas  through  the 
operations  abont  Corinth,  in  Korthem  Alabama,  Tennesdiee,  and 
Kentucky.  After  the  battle  of  Perryrille,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home  on  sick  leave.  He  rejoined  General  Thomas  at  Nashville^ 
and  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  December  81, 1862,  was  severely 
wounded.  From  the  effects  of  this  wound  he  has  not  yet  suffi* 
ciently  recovered  to  take  the  field. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1863,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
as  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  miyor. 

Captain  John  B.  Barker,  Aide^de-Camp,  *and  commander  of 
the  escort,  was  bom  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  February  16, 1832.  He 
was  raised  a  farmer-boy,  but  at  the  time  the  rebellion  began 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  entered  the  service, 
September  16, 1861,  as  lieutenant  of  a  company  partly  enlisted 
by  himself,  and  belonging  to  the  1st  Ohio  Cavalry.  For  a  time 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  scouting  in  Kentucky,  and  was  after- 
wards at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth  on  ordinary 
cavalry  duty.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  General  Thomas 
as  aide-de-camp  and  commander  of  his  escort,  and  has  thus  re- 
mained with  him  to  this  time.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Perryville  and  Stone  Biver,  and  soon  after  the  latter  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy.  Captain  Barker  is  especially  commended 
by  his  associates  as  a  faithftil  officer  and  a  brave  soldier. 


^ 
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AuBZANDXK  McBowxLL  MoCooK,  Major-General  of  Yolnnteen^ 
and  Captain  of  the  8d  Begiment  U.S.  Infantry,  conunanding  the 
20th  Army  Corps,  was  born  in  Columbiana  coonty,  Ohio,  April 
22, 1881.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  graduated  in  July,  1852.  Upon  graduating, 
he  was  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  8d  Begu- 
lar  Infantry,  and  detailed  to  duly  at  Newport  Barracks.  Be- 
maining  there  a  few  months,  he  was  ordered,  in  April,  1858,  to 
join  his  regiment,  then  serving  in  New  Mexico.  He  continued 
there  nearly  five  years,  constantly  on  active  duty  in  the  field,  and 
participating  in  several  of  the  Indian  campaigns  on  that  remote 
frontier.  His  long  service  and  good  conduct  were  mentioned 
and  complimented  in  general  orders  by  Lieutenant-General 
Scott.  In  January,  1858,  he  was  recalled  from  New  Mexico, 
and  assigned  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  as  In* 
structor  in  Tactics  and  the  Art  of  War. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion  he  was  relieved  from 

duty  at  West  Point,  and  in  April,  1861,  ordered  to  Columbus, 

Ohio,  to  act  as  mustering  officer  for  the  volunteers  of  that  State. 

Before  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Ist  Ohio 

Volunteers,  a  three-months  regiment,  already  on  its  way  to  the 

seat  of  war  in  Yirginia.    Hastening  to  assume  the  position  to 

which  he  had  been  elected  without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation, 

he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  ability  as  a  field 

commander.    On  the  17th  of  June  a  train  of  cars  containing  a 

detachment  of  Ohio  troops  under  command. of  Brigadier-General 

Schenck,  of  which  Colonel  McCook  and  his  regiment  formed  a 

part,  and  which  was  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  was  fired  upon 

by  a  masked  rebel  battery  near  Vienna,  Virginia,    The  fire 

n 
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proved  very  destraotlTd,  and  threw  the  troops  into  confiision, 
from  which  they  were  rallied  by  the  skill  and  coolness  of  Colonel 
McCook,  and  succeeded  in  retiring  from  the  place  without  frurther 
casualty.  In  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  Colonel  McCook  was  en- 
gaged, and  won  universal  commendation  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  managed  his  men.  At  the  dose  of  this 
memorable  conflict  he  marched  his  regiment  back  to  Centreville 
in  the  same  good  order  in  which  it  had  left  that  place,  an 
honorable  exception  to  the  wide-spread  confusion  that  prevailed 
elsewhere  among  the  Union  forces. 

When  the  three-months  men  were  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
he  received  authority  fr^m  the  President  to  raise  the  Ist  Ohio 
Yolunteers,  a  three-years  regiment;  but  on  the  8d  of  September, 
1861,  and  before  his  command  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  advance  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Kentucky,  then  at  Camp 
Nevin.  There,  and  whUe  lying  in  camp  on  Green  Biver,  he 
organized  his  notable  2d  Division,  with  which  he  afterwards 
marched  to  Nashville,  and  thence  towards  the  Tennessee  Biver. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1862,  alarmed  by  the  sullen  sound  of  distant 
artillery,  and  aware  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  General  Grant's 
army,  he  moved  his  division  over  wretched  roads  twenty-two 
miles  to  Savannah,  there  embarked  on  steamboats  for  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and,  after  clearing  with  the  bayonet  a  road  through 
the  army  of  stragglers  that  swarmed  upon  the  river's  bank,  soon 
after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  deployed  his  brave 
and  eager  men  upon  the  field  of  Shiloh.  General  McCook  fought 
his  troops  on  that  day  with  consummate  ability,  holding  them 
well  in  hand.  His  line  of  battle  was  not  once  broken  nor  retired, 
but  was  steadily  and  determinedly  advanced  until  the  enemy 
fled,  and  the  reverse  of  the  day  before  was  more  than  redeemed 
by  the  victory  which  crowned  the  second  day's  struggle. 

In  the  movements  upon  Corinth  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  General  McCook  commanded  the  advance  of  General 
Buell's  corps,  and  his  skirmishers  were  among  the  first  to  scale 
the  enemy's  works.    After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  his  com- 
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zoand  was  moved  through  Northern  Alabama  to  Huntsvilte, 
tiienoe  to  Battle  Greek,  Tenneseee,  where  it  remained  for  nearly 
two  months,  confronting  Bragg's  forces  at  Chattanooga.  On  the 
I7th  of  Jnly,  1862,  he  was  appointed  major-general,  in  view  of 
his  gallant  conduct  and  distinguished  services  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  tiie  siege  of  Corinth.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gene- 
ral Bnell's  army  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  General  McCook 
moved  his  division,  by  a  march  of  fonr  hundred  miles,  back 
to  Lonisville.  Here  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  newly  equipped  and 
largely  reinforced,  was  divided  into  three  corps,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  first.  On  the  1st  of  October  he 
started  from  Louisville  upon  a  new  campaign  in  pursuit  of  Bragg. 
On  the  8th  the  enemy  was  met  and  engaged  near  Perryville^ 
but,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  two  divisions  of  General  McCook^s 
corps — one  of  thein  Jackson's,  composed  entirely  of  raw  recruits 
— were  forced  to  bear  unsustained  the  assault  of  nearly  the 
entire  rebel  army.  The  unexpected  withdrawal  of  General  Gil- 
berts corps  from  the  right,  the  early  death  of  those  two  gallant 
generals,  Jackson  and  Terrill,  and  the  tardiness  with  whieh  re- 
iinf(»oements  arrived,  made  the  contest  a  desperate  one,  and 
when  night  settled  upon  the  combatants  it  was  yet  undecided. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  the 
Union  forces  masters  of  the  field  and  winners  of  an  honorable 
but  incomplete  and  dearly-bought  victory. 

The  object  of  this  sudden  onslaught  by  Bragg  upon  McCook's 
corps  has  never  been  fully  determined ;  but  the  most  plausible 
presumption  is,  that,  supposing  he  could  completely  crush  it 
before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  he  hoped  thus  so  to  weaken 
Buell  as  to  prevent  fVirther  pursuit  and  enable  him  safely  to 
make  his  way  from  Kentucky  into  Tennessee.  The  desperate 
resistance  of  General  McGook's  gallant  twelve  thousand  troops 
against  overwhelming  odds,  losing  in  the  fight  one-fourth  of 
their  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  inflicting  far  deadlier 
injury  upon  the  enemy,  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers. Bragg,  however,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  escape  from  Ken- 
tucky without  again  coming  in  contact  with  the  Federal  forces; 
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and  the  march  of  the  latter  was  now  tamed  towards  NaahTille. 
On  the  30th  of  October  General  BosecranB  aasumed  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  on  tiie  6th  of  Novem- 
ber General  McCook  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville;  and  upon  the  organijEation  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  he  waa  assigned  to  the  leadership  of  the  right 
wing. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  army  moved  from  Nashville  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  position  in  front  of  Mnrfreesborongh,  General 
UcCook  commanding  the  right.  His  line  of  march  was  by  the 
Nolensville  pike  to  Trinne,  where  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  having 
had  a  brisk  skirmish  at  Nolensville  the  day  previous,,  result- 
ing in  his  capturing  one  gun,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  town 
and  the  hills  in  front,  with  a  loss  of  about  seventy-five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  Sunday  the  troops  rested,  and  on  Monday,  the 
29th,  he  was  ordered  to  move  from  Triune  to  Wilkerson's  Croes- 
Beads,  six  miles  from  Hurfreesborough,  leaving  a  brigade  at 
Triune.  By  evening  he  reached  Wilkerson's  Cross-Boads,  with  an 
advance  brigade  at  Oversall's  Creek,  and  the  next  day  moved 
steadily  forward,  meeting  with  obstinate-  resistance  from  Over- 
sail's  Creek,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  got  position 
on  the  Wilkerson  pike,  joining  General  Thomas,  having  lost  in  the 
day's  contest  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  now  the  evening  of  December  30,  and  the  two 
armies  were  in  line  of  battle,  confronting  each  other. 

General  Bosecrans  had  massed  his  reserve  on  the  left,  to  crush 
the  rebel  right  with  heavy  columns  and  turn  their  position. 
But  Bragg,  learning  of  this  disposition  during  the  night,  massed 
the  larger  portion  of  his  force  in  front  and  on  the  flank  of 
McCook,  and  in  the  gray  of  the  following  morning,  before  any 
attack  had  been  made  upon  the  left,  advanced  in  heavy  force 
and  with  great  fury  upon  the  right  wing.  Outnumbered  and 
OttlAanked,  the  right  was  forced  to  give  way,  but  not  until 
its  line  of  battle  had  been  marked  with  the  evidences  of  a 
fiercely-contested  struggle  and  of  a  fearful  havoc  in  the  enemy's 
ranks.    To  check  the  advance  of  the  already  victory-flushed 
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rebelB,  the  Federal  reserve  were  rapidly  moved  forward,  and  by 
their  aid  the  enemy  was  held  at  bay  and  the  right  wing  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  were  saved.  Defeated  on  the  left  and  in  the 
centre,  cheeked  on  the  right,  foiled  in  every  attack,  and  again 
defeated  on  the  2d  and  8d  of  January,  the  rebels,  having  lost 
nearly  one-third  of  their  army,  abandoned  the  field  on  the  night 
of  tiie  3d,  and  on  the  4th  the  victorions  army  of  the  Union 
passed  through  their  deserted  intrenchments  and  entered  the 
town  of  Mnrfreesborongh. 

Greneral  McCook  comes  from  a  remarkable  famUy  of  "  fighting- 
stock/' — several  brothers  of  whom  have  fought,  and  some 
fiftllen,  in  defence  of  their  country.  As  possessors  of  stalwart 
and  vigorous  frames  and  constitutions,  they  are  notable.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  hero  of  several  contests.  At  Chap- 
lin Hills  he  displayed  great  coolness  and  daring;  and  during  the 
adversities  of  the  memorable  31st  at  Stone  Biver  he  rode  to  and 
fro  through  the  fiery  storm,  narrowly  escaping  death  at  every 
hand,  losing  his  horse,  struck  dead  under  him,  and  his  own 
death  being  for  several  hours  currently  reported  upon  the  battle- 
field. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  first  day's  discomfiture 
at  Stone  Biver  will  not  in  this  connection  be  deemed  improper. 
The  smoke  of  the  battle-field  has  cleared  away,  and  time  and 
reflection  and  better  knowledge  are  aids  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  recent  momentous  events.  General  HcCook's  divi- 
sion, composing  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
led  the  advance  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesborough  For  three 
days  preceding,  this  division  had  followed  up  the  rebel  forces, 
constantly  skirmishing  with  and  forcing  back  their  heavy  rear- 
guard of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Arrived  at  the  final  battle- 
ground, the  lines  of  our  right  wing  were  formed  to  face  the  lines 
of  the  enemy's  left.  If  our  right  wing  was  too  far  extended,  so 
was  theirs.  The  surface  of  the  country,  though  not  hilly,  was  very 
rough,  rocky,  and  broken  with  clumps  of  low,  scrubby  cedars,-^ 
very  unfayorable  ground  upon  which  to  manoeuvre  troops  and  re- 
form broken  lines.    But  the  ground  was  ours  from  necessity,  not 
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choice.  When  Greneral  McCook  was  qacstioned  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  as  to  his  ability  to  maintain  that  three  miles  of 
battle-line,  he  replied  that  he  was  confident  he  could  do  it;  and 
his  grounds  for  that  confidence  seem  ample.  His  troops  were 
flashed  with  the  successes  recently  obtained,  they  had  been 
under  fire  in  Kentucky,  and  there  was  mutual  confidence  and 
the  best  of  feeling  between  officers  and  men, — ^which  continues 
to  this  day. 

The  massing  of  the  rebels  upon  the  extreme  right  of  that 
wing  early  in  the  morning,  and  their  impetuous  dash,  their 
rushing  upon  one  or  two  batteries  at  the  outset  and  seizing 
them,  some  of  the  horses,  it  is  said,  being  away  to  be  watered  (a 
very  natural  and  necessary  circumstance),  and  the  ground  being 
so  rough  and  clumpy  that  large  bodies  of  troops  could  not  be 
successfhlly  halted  and  re-formed  or  reserves  be  brought  up  at 
the  right  time  and  place, — ^were  among  the  causes  of  the  misibr* 
tunes  of  that  day.  History  is  pregnant  with  kindred*  instances, 
where  many  minor  and  even  trifling  occurrences  have  con- 
tributed to  momentous  results.  Be  the  circumstances  of  this 
mishap  as  they  may,  the  author  but  repeats  the  familiar  mili- 
tary opinion  and  criticism  of  months  past,  in  asserting  that 
they  were  such  as  no  ordinary  military  foresight  could  have 
foreseen,  and  no  individual  human  skill  and  bravery  have  more 
speedily  resisted. 

After  the  occupation  of  MurfVeesborough,  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland was  divided  into  three  army  corps, — ^the  14th,  20th,  and 
21st;  and  Major-€reneral  McGook,  who  fully  retains  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  his  soldiers,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  the  position  he 
now  holds.  On  the  29th  day  of  January,  1863,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Eate  Philips,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  lady  whose  beauty  and 
gentleness  are  appreciated  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  where 
she  has  since  been  a  welcome  visitant.  In  this  instance  the 
saying  is  indeed  trite,  that  "none  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fcir.'* 
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liOYXLL  H.  S0U86XA.U,  Major-General  of  Yolnnteers,  command- 
ing let  Division,  14tli  Army  Corps,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  county, 
Kentucky,  August  4,  1818,  and  is  of  Huguenot  stock,  derived 
through  purely  Southern  channels.  His  father  was  descended 
from  one  of  three  brothers  who  settled  in  South  Carolina  shortly 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  Huguenot  line 
subsequently  allied  itself  with  some  of  the  most  noted  families 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  a  Gaines,  thus  connecting  him  with  the  Gaineses  and  Pen- 
dletons  of  Yirginia. 

Acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  at  a  com- 
men  country  school,  young  Bousseau  prosecuted  his  studieSy 
unassisted,  at  home,  mainly  by  night;  and  thus  he  mastered 
the  Trench  language,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  &c.  The 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  call  upon  him  to  aid  in  supporting  a 
large  and  helpless  family,  now  in  straitened  circumstances^ 
interrupted  his  studies  at  this  point.  Later  in  life,  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  profession  afforded  opportunities,  never  left 
unimproved,  of  largely  increasing  his  general  knowledge.  On 
reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  in  the 
face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  without  an  instructor. 
First  relinquishing  to  his  sisters  his  interest  in  a  family  of  ne* 
gn>es,  to  prevent  their  being  sold  apart,  he  located  himself  in 
the  country  near  Louisville.  He  studied  unremittingly  until 
August,  1840,  when  his  laborions  application  produced  its  natural 
resxdt,  by  prostrating  him  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  at 
times  his  recovery  was  despaired  of.  Late  in  the  autumn,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  mend  slowly. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  his 
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constitution  asfierted  their  power  and  restored  to  him  his  memory 
and  energy  unabated.  A  location  where  he  could  make  the  fbture 
study  of  his  profession  self-sustaining  by  means  of  practice  was 
with  him  now  a  necessity.  After  due  inquiry  and  deliberation, 
he  chose  Bloomfield,  Greene  county,  Indiana,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1840  went  to  his  new  home,  performing  a  great  portion  of  the 
journey  on  foot  with  a  bundle  of  clothing  at  his  back.  Here, 
after  a  hasty  review  of  his  previous  acquirements,  he  applied  for 
a  license  as  an  attorney,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A 
remunerative  practice  soon  followed,  and  he  steadily  rose  in 
public  appreciation. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  he  was  called  upon  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature.  The  Whig  party  of  Greene  county, 
invariably  beaten  from  year  to  year,  had  at  length  become  dis- 
heartened and  disorganized.  The  Democratic  majority  varied 
fVom  two  to  four  hundred,  according  to  the  candidate.  Bous- 
seau's  first  canvass  against  this  heavy  odds  was  perhaps  never 
exceeded  in  vigor  and  excitement  by  any  ordinary  county  con- 
test. His  competitor — a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  a  resident  of  the  county — had  been  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  convention  of  hi^  party.  Eousseau — a 
new-comer,  poor,  and  a  Whig — ^was  elected  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
three  votes,  his  own  township  going  so  strongly  for  him  as  to 
decide  the  contest.  The  next  summer  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  over  a  competitor  of 
wealth  and  ability. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  Eousseau  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  and  became  its  captain.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Tista ;  and  his  conduct  upon  that  occasion  received  marked 
commendation  in  the  official  reports  of  Colonel  Humphrey 
Marshall  and  other  superior  officers. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  while  still  absent  in  Mexico,  he  was 
brought  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  Indiana 
Senate,  in  the  district  composed  of  Greene  and  Owen  counties. 
His  opponent  was  John  F.  O'Neal,  a  well-known  and  popular 
gentleman,  who,  in  a  long  experience  of  political  life  and  party 
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contests,  bad  never  been  beaten.  Hon.  Greorge  G.  Dunn  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  tbe  same  year,  Owen  and  Greene 
coontiee  being  a  part  of  his  district.  Tbe  Congressional  race 
was  dose ;  but  tbe  success  of  tbe  Wbig  ticket  in  Owen  county, 
wbere  Dunn  bad  a  majority  of  fifty-nine,  secnred  bis  election  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote  in  tbe  entire  district.  Bonsseau's  ma- 
jority in  Owen  county  was  two  bundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  in 
Greene  and  Owen  combined  four  bundred  and  fifteen. 

In  1849,  desuring  a  larger  field  for  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession, 
be  determined  to  return  to  Louisville.  Being  still  a  member  of 
tbe  Indiana  Senate,  be  desired  to  resign  bis  seat  in  tbat  body; 
but,  bis  constituents  expressing  tbeir  wisb  witb  mucb  unanimity 
and  fervor  tbat  be  sbould  continue  to  represent  tbem  until  tbe 
expiration  of  tbe  term  for  wbicb  be  bad  been  cbosen,  be  con- 
sented, and  attended  tbe  legislative  sessions  at  Indianapolis  for 
two  years  after  be  bad  removed  to  Louisville. 

Tbe  Louisville  bar  at  tbis  time  was  ricb  in  talent  and  learning. 
James  Gutbrie,  Preston  B.  Lougbborougb,  Cbas.  M.  Tburston,. 
Gamett  Duncan,  W.  P.  Tbomasson,  Wm.  S.  Pilcber,  tbe  firm  of 
Page  &  Pry,  James  Speed,  W.  S.  Bodley,  Hamilton  Pope,  Henry 
C.  Pindell,  W.  T.  Heaggin,  and  tbe  firm  of  tbe  Ballards,  one  of 
wbom  is  now  a  member  of  tbe  Federal  judiciaiy,  were  among 
its  most  conspicuous  and  bonored  members.  Hon.  8.  S.  Nicbolaa 
was  Cbancellor,  Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock  judge  of  tbe  Circuit  Court, 
and  Hon.  Nat  Wolfe  attorney  for  tbe  commonwealtb.  Hon. 
Henry  Pirtle — a  revered  and  venerable  name — ^was  still  a  prac- 
titioner at  tbe  bar,  not  tben  baving  ascended  tbe  woolsack,  wbicb 
be  bas  now  adorned  for  so  many  years.  Hon.  Peter  B.  Huir,. 
since  known  as  one  of  tbe  ablest  jurists  of  tbe  West,  removed 
to  Louisville  about  tbe  same  time;  and  Hon.  Bobert  F.  Baird  waa 
that  summer  a  candidate  to  represent  tbe  city  of  Louisville  in 
the  State  Legislature,  wbere  be  was  subsequently  known  as 
^  tbe  lone-star  emancipationist.''  As  a  practitioner,  Bousseau's 
position  at  tbe  Louisville  bar  was  commanding  from  tbe  begin- 
ning. In  jury-trials  bis  success  was  uniform,  be  very  rarely 
losing  a  verdict.    He  was  ever  tbe  champion  of  tbe  poor  and 
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lowly,  and  defended  their  rights  aa  vigorooBly  aa  though  they 
had  been  able  to  pay  him.  One  striking  feature  in  hie  experience 
as  a  lawyer  and  throughout  life  has  been  his  hold  upon  the  good 
will  and  the  affection^  of  the  humbler  classes.  Among  the  most 
interesting  and  important  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  may 
be  mentioned  the  trial  of  Cope  for  abduction,  the  Brier  Creek 
murder  case,  the  trial  of  Preston  for  killing  Beichardt,  and  the 
trial  of  the  Aliens  and  Hickses,  charged  with  murdering  Paschal 
D.  Craddock^  the  history  of  any  one  of  which  would  fill  a 
volume. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  while  absent  fironx  home,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kentucky  Senate  without  opposition,  both  political  parties 
voting  for  him.  At  the  regular  and  called  sessions  of  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  following  spring  he  took  a  prompt  and  decided 
stand  for  the  Government.  He  advocated  a  coercive  policy  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  When  Sumter  was  bom- 
barded,  he  wished  for  "  power  to  sweep  out  of  existence  the 
miscreants  who  had  done  that  treason,"  and  declared  that  ^^a 
^Government  worth  living  under  is  worth  fighting  for."  These 
bold  utterances  were  made  against  earnest  remonstrances,  and 
At  a  time  when  the  stoutest  hearts  in  Kentucky  were  dumb  with 
fear.  He  understood  the  character  and  extent  of  the  rebellion 
too  well  to  be  influenced  by  timid  counsel,  and,  in  his  place  in 
the  Senate  and  before  the  people,  continued  to  advocate  prompt 
iund  vigorous  measures.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  neutrality 
which, a  minority  of  the  Legislature  adopted;  and,  unable  to  in- 
fluence his  colleagues  to  take  proper  action,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  began  raising  troops  for  the  service  of  the 
Government, — a  daring  step  at  that  time.  Applying  to  the 
War  Department  for  authority  to  enlist  men  in  Kentucky, 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  volunteers  in  June,  1861,  and  at 
4)nce  .entered  upon  his  difScult  and  dangerous  work.  He  was 
somewhat  obstructed  in  this  at  the  beginning  by  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  leading  politicians  of  the  State  at  a 
secret  meeting,  protesting  against  the  establishment  of  any 
United  States  recruiting  rendezvous  within  the  limits  of  Ken* 


tvxkj:  XTndAiuited  by  these  new  difficulties,  he  established 
*'  Camp  Joe  Holt/'  an  ever-memorable  spot  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Ohio  Biver  across  from  Lonisyille  and  ac^aoent  to  the 
Falls.  Many  of  his  oldest  Kentucky  friends  now  stood  aloof  from 
him.  Few  cared  to  be  seen  in  conversation  with  him^  and  none  to 
share  the  odium  of  his  course.  He  encountered  only  cold  words 
and  averted  fitoes.  For  loyalty's  sake  he  was  become  a  stranger 
in  his  own  home.  But  there  came  a  day  when  all  this  was 
changed.  The  poorer  classes  of  Louisville  and  of  the  neighboring 
oounties  approved  his  action  and  filled  his  ranks.  By  the  1st . 
of  September  he  had  recruited  two  Aill  regiments  of  infantry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  then  received  orders  to  report  to 
^General  Fremont  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  ready  to  go ;  but,  through 
the  interposition  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Louisville,  fully 
awakened  to  the  danger  of  a  rebel  invasion,  these  orders  were 
countermanded  just  as  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture. The  threatened  rebel  invasion  followed  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  Colonel  Bousseau,  crossing  the  Ohio  with  the 
utmost  celerity  and  secrecy  on  the  night  of  September  17, 
gained  Muldraugh's  Hill  by  rapid  marches,  thus  protecting 
liouisville  from  invasion. 

On  the  1st  of  October  Colonel  Bousseau  was  promoted  to  a 
Inigadier-generalship,  and  assigned  tor  the  command  of  the  4th 
Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  the  first  of  General  McCook's 
division.  This  magnificent  bri^ide  consisted  of  three  battalion/i 
of  regulars, — one  each  from  the  Idth,  16th,  and  19th  Infiuitry, — 
the  Louisville  Legion,  the  1st  Ohio  and  6th  Indiana  Yolunteers, 
and  Terrill's  Battery  H,  5th  Begular  ArtiUery.  The  division 
lay  in  camp,  confronting  Buckner,  and  perfbcting  its  drill  and 
discipline^  until  February  18, 1862,  when  it  began  the  march  that 
led  to  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  At  Columbia,  Tennessee,  General 
Bousseau  was  attacked  by  severe  sickness;  but,  determined  to 
participate  in  the  great  events  apparently  at  hand,  he  rode 
for  several  days  in  an  ambulance  at  the  head  of  his  command. 
On  the  morning  of  April  6,  while  the  brigade  was  still  on 
the  march,  twenty  miles  in  rear  of  Savannah^  the  booming  of 
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cannon  announced  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh  had  begun.  Hount- 
ing  his  horse  and  nrging  forward  his  men,  he  reached  Savannah 
with  his  command  in  time  to  be  transported  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
^g  1>7  daylight  the  next  morning.  His  brigade  was  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  department  and  division  oom- 
manders,  and  fought  with  a  bravery  and  determination  that 
attracted  the  notice  of  even  the  generals  of  the  sister  army.  It 
drove  the  enemy  steadily  before  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  action 
had  gained  about  two  miles  of  ground  in  the  firont.  General 
McCook,  in  his  official  report,  spoke  of  General  Bousseau  as 
having  "  won  the  admiration  of  the  army*'  by  his  bearing  that 
day;  General  Sherman  mentioned  him  as  having  driven  the 
enemy  steadily  before  him ;  €^eral  McClemand's  language  was 
not  less  commendatory;  and  General  Buell  called  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department  to  his  services. 

The  4th  Brigade  and  its  leader  took  an  important  part  in  tke 
operations  before  Corinth,  and  when  General  BuelFs  army  was 
sent  into  Northern  Alabama,  General  Bousseau  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  dd  Division,  then  stationed  at  Huntsville.  Here 
his  administration  of  afTairs  was  firm  and  just;  and  perhaps  no 
other  portion  of  his  life  has  been  more  sucoessftd  than  this. 

General  BuelFs  march  to  Kentucky  in  his  campaign  against 
Bragg  now  ensued.  At  Ifunfordsville,  where  a  battle  was 
expected,  General  Bousseau  commanded  the  right  wing.  Buell'a 
army,  having  been  supplied  and  reinfovoed  at  Louisville,  marched 
ttom  that  city  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  three  columns.  The 
left  wing,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Bousseau,  Sill,  and 
Jackson,  and  commanded  by  Major-General  HcCook,  marched 
(except  Siirs  division)  by  way  of  Taylorsville  and  Bloomfield, 
and  reached  Kackville  on  the  night  of  October  7.  Bragg,  having 
concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  own  army,  was  probably  moving  to 
form  a  junction  witii  E[irby  Smith  at  Harrodsburg,  preparatory 
to  giving  Buell  battle.  But,  pressed  too  closely  for  his  orwn 
safety,  or  tempted  by  the  chances  which  the  topography  of  the 
country  seemed  to  afford  him,  or  perhaps  influenced  by  both  of 
these  considerations,  he  halted,  and  made  the  hUIs  of  Chaplin 


historic.    Tlie  PeRyville  and  Harrodabiirg  road,  which  was  hia 
line  of  march,  formed  a  small  angle  with  the  Perryville  and 
HAckville  road,  oyer  which  onr  left  wing  was  moving.   Waiting^ 
therefore,  with  his  forces  well  in  hand  ontil  onr  left  came  witbia 
striking-distance,  he  fell  npon  it  with  an  impetnosity  and  fury 
never  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  warfieure.    Jackson's  division,, 
composed  entirely  of  raw  troops^  wa/overwhehned  and  quickly 
routed,  with  heavy  loss,  including  that  of  its  gallant  commander 
and  two  of  its  brigade  commanders,  Brigadier-General  lerrill  and 
Acting  Brigadier-Greneral  Webster.    The  whole  weight  of  the. 
rebel  army  now  fell  upon  Bousseau's  division,  with  redoabled 
fuiy.    Selecting  a  new  position,  and  encouraging  his  men  by  a 
fearless  exposure  of  himseU^  he  stemmed  the  torrent  and  re*' 
pulsed  the  enemy.    The  battle  was  terrific,  there  being  scarcely 
an  instant's  pause  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    From  hirif* 
past  twelve  at  mid-^ay  until  dark,  the  battle-field  was  one 
unbroken  scene  of  flame  and  death*    Greneral  Bragg,  who  was 
at  Buena  Yista  and  Shiloh,  calls  it  ''  the  severest  and  most  des* 
perately  contested  engagement  within  his  knowledge."    General 
Boufiseau  lost  one-third  of  his  entire  division, — ^which  consisted 
of  three  brigades  of  volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonels  Lytic, 
Harris,  and  Starkweather,  and  four  batteries  of  artilleiy.    Op- 
posed to  them  were  three  divisions  of  Bragg's  favorite  corps,  the 
rebel  Army  of  the  Mississippi.    The  enemy  withdrew  in  great. 
confusion  during  the  night,  too  badly  shattered  to  give  General 
Buell  farther  battle. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  General  Buell  telegraphed  to 
the  War  Department,  recommending  the  promotion  of  General 
SouBseaa  to  a  mfyor-generalship  "for  distinguished  gallantry 
and  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Perryville."  The  promotion  was 
at  once  made,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  battle,  the  commission 
accounting  for  itself  in  the  precise  language  of  General  Buell's 
deq[>atcbu  Bragg  having  hastily  evacuated  Kentucky,  BuelL 
direeted  his  march  towards  S'ashville,  and  at  Bowling  Green  was 
superseded  in  command  by  General  Bosecrans.  A  reorgan*^ 
i^ation  of  the  army  now  took  place,  and  General  Bousseau's 
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diviBion  was  assigned  to  the  centre  corps,  commanded  bj  Major- 
General  Thomas.  After  some  time  spent  in  necessary  prepara- 
tions, General  Bosecrans  advanced  from  Nashville  on  the  26th 
df  December. 

On  the  morning  of  December  81,  the  battle  of  Mnrfreesborongh, 
or  Stone  River,  opened.  Colonel  Starkweather's  brigade  having 
been  temporarily  detached,  and  not  arriving  on  the  field  nntil 
evening,  General  Bonssean's  division,  composed  of  one  brigade 
of  regulars  nnder  command  of  Colonel  Sheppard,  two  brigades 
of  volunteers  nnder  command  of  Colonels  Scribner  and  Beatty, 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  was  massed  in  reserve  in  a  cotton- 
field  to  the  right  of  the  Mnrfreesborongh  and  Nashville  turnpike. 
The  right  of  the  division  rested  on  a  dense  cedar  forest.  Half 
ah  hour  after  this  disposition  had  been  made,  General  Thomas 
ordered  the  division  to  move  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing, 
which  was  drifting  around  to  the  rear  of  the  centre  before  the 
overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Extreme  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  the  troops  and  batteries  through  the 
cedars;  but  at  length  the  heads  of  the  brigades,  marching  by  the 
fiank,  reached  the  opposite  edge  of  the  forest  by  two  separate 
roads.  It  being  impossible  to  make  the  least  use  of  the  bat- 
teries, they  were  sent  to  the  rear  again.  The  infantry  were 
formed  and  posted  as  advantageously  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  the  right  was  immediately  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
The  division  of  the  right  wing  retired  through  the  line  and 
around  its  flanks,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  In  this  manner 
the  right  of  the  division  was  quickly  turned,  and  its  left  seriously 
threatened.  To  prevent  its  being  taken  at  such  disadvantage, 
the  division  was  retired  to  the  open  ground  which  it  had 
lately  left,  the  batteries  were  massed  on  a  commanding  knoll, 
and  the  infantry  posted  in  skilfhlly-selected  positions.  The 
enemy,  following  with  reckless  energy,  made  a  bold  dash  for  the 
new  position.  A  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  swept  the 
left  and  centre  of  their  line,  and  covered  the  ground  with  their 
dead  and  wounded.  Towards  the  right  of  the  division,  the  rebel 
line,  encountering  resistance  and  natural  obstructions,  did  not 
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reach  the  open  ground  until  the  repulee  and  rout  of  the  reoele 
on  our  left.  General  BonBseau  at  once  ordered  his  right,  con- 
aisting  of  the  regalara,  to  oharge,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
precipitately  in  that  quarter  also,  though  not  without  heavy  loss 
to  us.  The  enemy  Bubeequently  made  several  determined  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  against  the  position  with  artillery,  and 
in  this  way  succeeded  in  killing  many  of  our  men.  They  also 
made  formidable  demonstrations  by  a  heavy  massing  of  infantiy , 
but  could  not  induoe  their  men  to  make  another  assault.  On 
Saturday  evening  a  portion  of  Colonel  Beatty's  brigade  drove 
the  rebels  from  a  wood  and  a  line  of  temporary  works  in  the 
front,  thus  closing  the  battle.  The  distinguished  service  ren- 
dered by  General  Bousseau  in  this  engagement  was  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  commanding  general,  who  in  his  ofSdal 
report  returned  his  thanks  to  ''the  gallant  and  ever-ready 
Major-General  Soussean." 

Athletic  and  of  commanding  appearance,  few  men  possess  a 
nobler  presence  than  General  Sousseau.  Knowing  no  distinction 
of  classes,  and  receiving  with  equal  favor  the  humblest  and  the 
proudest,  he  is  noted  for  the  amenity  and  kindness  of  his  manner 
As  a  legislator,  his  views  have  been  liberal  and  statesmanlike 
As  a  commander,  he  is  honored  by  his  compeers  and  esteemed 
by  his  men.  In  the  walks  of  private  life  his  friends  witness  the 
more  attractive  trliits  of  his  character  exemplified, — ^traits  to 
which  the  sternness  and  tumult  of  war  give  little  room  for 
display.  His  early  and  determined  opposition  to  the  rebellion 
as  a  Kentuckian  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  his  an  honored  name. 
His  devotion  to  the  principles  he  then  professed  has  been  demon- 
strated by  nearly  two  years  of  active  and  efficient  service. 

In  1843,  General  Bousseau  was  married  to  Kiss  Antoinette 
Pozier,  daughter  of  James  J.  Dozier,  the  law  partner  of  Felix 
Grundy,  of  Tennessee.  His  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  four 
children;  and  their  present  residence  is  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
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TEE  STAFF. 


Hajob  William  Prxston  MoDowxll,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, is,  like  his  general  and  hundredB  of  other  brave  men  in  thia 
army,  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  education.  He  was  bom  in 
Loaiayille,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1837;  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  in  one 
of  the  Clerks'  offices  in  his  native  city. 

No  sooner  had  the  President  called  upon  Kentucky  for  her 
quota  of  troops  than  he  enlisted  in  the  15th  Begiment  Kentucky 
Volunteer  Infantry.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  udjutant  of  the  same  regiment. 

He  served  with  his  regiment  until  August  8, 1862,  when  he 
was  detailed  on  the  staff  of  General  Bousseau,  then  commanding 
the  3d  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Chaplin  Hills,  Kentucky,  served  as  aide,  and  received  much 
praise  for  his  gallant  behavior.  After  this  battle  he  waa  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  after  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  In  the 
first  day's  engagement  he  was  wounded  severely  in  the  left  arm; 
but,  although  the  wound  was  painful,  he  refused  to  leave  the 
field  until  loss  of  blood  compelled  him  to  retire. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1868^  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
President  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
One  of  our  youngest  and  bravest  officers,  we  bespeak  for  him 
a  brilliant  future. 

Colonel  Makion  C.  Taylor,  formerly  acting  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, at  present  commands  the  15th  Begiment  Kentucky 
Volunteers.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio  county,  Kentucky,  in  the 
year  1822,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  was  enjoy- 
ing a  lucrative  practice  of  the  law  at  Shelbyville.  He  was 
among  the  first  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  President,  and  in  a  short  time  recruited  a  full  com- 
pany for  the  regiment  which  he  now  commands.  Prom  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  to  December,  1862,  he  served  as  captain  in  his 
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i4giiaent.  He  was  then  detailed  upon  the  staff  of  Hi^or-General 
JKousBean.  When  Major  UoDowell  received  his  wound  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  Siver,  Captain  Taylor  succeeded  him  as  assistant 
adjutant-generaL  During  this  battle  the  colonel  of  his  regiment 
was  killed,  and  in  February,  1868,  the  Oovemor  of  Kentucky 
commissioned  Captain  Taylor  as  colonel.  The  regiment  which 
he  now  commands  has  already  lost  in  battle  two  colonels  and 
every  field  officer  of  its  original  organization. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  sketches  of— 

CoLONXL  C.  O.  LooMis,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Captain  C.  K.  Sbhth,  Quartermaster. 

LrexTTENANT  Alfred  Pirtlb,  Ordnance  Officer. 

LiBUTSNANT  W.  M.  Cabpxntsb,  Aide-de-Oamp. 

LixvTSNAKT  S.  L.  Haktman,  Aide-dc^Comp. 

Lieutenant  Harrison  Millard,  Aide^-Camp  and  Division 
Inspector y  is  familiar  to  many  in  the  musical  world;  and  the 
past  two  years  have  proved  him  as  gallant  in  battle  as  he  is 
popular  in  song.  He  was  bom  and  educated  in  Boston,  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  art 
and  song,  his  devotion  to  which  impelled  him  to  go  abroad  to 
complete  his  musical  studies.  There  he  remained  for  upwards 
of  five  years,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  Italy  and  Paris.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  found  him  pursuing  his  profession 
in  New  York  City;  but,  notwithstanding  a  brilliant  career 
was  opening  before  him,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  for  his 
country's  defence.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  written  and 
published  the  widely-known  national  song  "  Viva  VAmericay*  which 
has  found  a  place  in  thousands  of  homes  and  hamlets  in  this 
country  and  has  warmed  thousands  of  hearts.  He  was  a  private 
in  the  liigbt  Guard,  Company  A,  71st  New  York  V.M.,  and  with 
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thirty-siz  hours'  notice  he  was  with  his  regiment  on  his  way  to 
Washington  when  danger  first  menaced  oar  capital.  The  in- 
cidents of  that  jonmejwere  depicted  in  his  extensively-read 
"  Only  Nine  Miles  to  the  Junction.'^  For  three  months  he  was 
stationed  at  the  navy  yard  in  that  city,  cheerfnlly  performing  the 
drudgery  and  monotonous  duty  of  a  common  soldier. 

A  short  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  three-months  enlist- 
ment, he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
Begular  Army;  and  he  immediately  reported  for  duty  at  India- 
napolis, Indiana,  the  head-quarters  of  the  19th  U.S.  Infantry. 
Lieutenant  Hillard  performed  a  few  months'  duty  with  his  regi- 
ment, when  he  was  called  to  the  staff  of  General  Bousseaa, 
then  commanding  the  brigade;  and  he  has  ever  since  remained 
with  the  general.  He  was  with  him  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Chaplin  Hills  (Perryville),  Kentucky,  and  Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee.  During  the  five  days'  battle  at  Stone  Eiver  he  was 
constantly-  near  the  general,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him 
and  his  overcoat  perforated  with  bullets.  We  cannot  close  this 
brief  sketch  better  than  by  appending  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  "  W.  D.  B.''  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  as 
indicative  of  the  character  and  traits  of  Lieutenant  Millard : — 


"  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  wives  and  mothers  to  an  exquisite  little 
song  that  was  composed  by  a  soldier  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Stone 
Biver.  Lieutenant  H.  Millard,  19th  U.S.A.,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Majo^ 
General  Rousseau,  is  the  author.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  December,  when 
the  division  biyoaacked  on  Stewart's  Creek,  Lieutenant  Millard's  wife  bade 
him  good-bye.  We  expected  to  go  into  battle  next  morning.  Lieutenant 
Millard  reclined  on  a  shock  of  com,  looking  into  the  blue  skies,  thinking  of 
his  wife, — ^for  soldiers  think  of  wiyes  and  little  ones  at  such  periods.  His 
comrades  were  speculating  on  the  chances  of  battle,  now  and  then  expressing 
amiable  enyy  that  Millard  could  sleep  so  soundly.  Suddenly  he  sprang 
from  his  conch,  and,  calling  lieutenant  Pirtlo,  he  repeated  the  result  of  his 
fancies  to  him,  in  verse,  which  he  entitled  'Whisper  Good-Night,  LoTe.' 
Tuesday  night  (30th  of  December),  while  the  division  was  biyouacked  in  front 
of  Murfreesborough,  he  composed  and  arranged  the  music  for  the  piano. 
The  next  day  five  hundred  and  mght  of  Millard's  comrades  were  bleeding  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  don't  know  what  our  music-loving  lady  friends  may 
think  of  our  soldier's  song ;  but  indeed  it  tonches  soldiers'  hearts.'' 
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Jabuss  S.  Nxglet,  Major-General  of  Yolnnteen,  commanding 
2d  Diyision,  14th  Army  Corps,  was  bom  December  26,  1826,  in 
East  Liberty,  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylyania.  His  family  is 
of  Swiss  descent;  and  its  members  are  very  numerous  and 
among  the  most  respectable  and  influential  in  the  county.  His 
earlier  days  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  home,  and  employed  in 
obtaining  a  plain  practical  education  in  .the  English  branches 
as  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  After  passing 
through  the  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  college,  but  had  left 
it,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits,  when  the 
military  ardor  of  his  nature,  then  already  attracting  comment 
and  attention,  was  folly  aroused  by  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Mexico  and  President  Polk's  call  for  troops.  Though  not  of 
^S^i  young  Negley  enlisted  in  the  Duquesne  Grays,  at  that  timid 
one  of  the  finest  companies  in  the  State,  and  thus  became  a  pri- 
vate in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  His  friends  and  rela- 
tives doubted  his  physical  ability  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 
Failing  in  this,  they  applied  to  the  legal  authorities  to  prevent 
his  going.  With  a  spirit  of  determination  which  later  events  have 
shown  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  informed 
the  court  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  go  at  all  events.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  thought  useless  to  restrain  him  longer; 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  with  his  company.  During  the  cam- 
paign under  General  Scott,  Kegley  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Puebla,  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  other  minor  engage- 
ments. During  this  service  his  friends  heard  of  his  severe  ill- 
ness, which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and,  on  application  to  the 
War  Department,  procured  his  honorable  discharge.  This  reached 
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him  immediately  after  the  siege  of  Pnebla;  bnt  he  refiised  to 
accept  it;  and,  though  it  could  not  be  cancelled,  he  remained  on 
duty — ^having  been  promoted  to  be  a  sergeant — until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  returned  home  with  his  company. 

Negley  now  went  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  agricultural  and  railroad  machinery;  but,  this  proving 
unprofitable,  he  returned  to  East  Liberty  and  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture;  and  in  these  pursuits  he  was 
distinguished  for  activity  and  scientific  ability.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Lozey,  a  niece  of  the  late 
Commodore  Yan  Yoorhies. 

Although  thus  retired  to  private  life,  Negley  felt  an  acUve 
interest  in  military  affairs.  A  company  was  formed  in  his  native 
village,  of  which  he  was  elected  commander,  and,  devoting  thereto 
much  time  and  attention,  by  his  labors  raised  it  to  a  state  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  Several  of  its  old  members  hold  distinguished 
positions  in  our  army;  and  the  company  itself— -the  Negley 
Zouaves — ^is  attached  to  the  77th  Eegiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  at  present  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  interest  felt  by  Captain  Negley  in  military  matters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  company.  As  early  as  1858  he  became 
generally  known  by  his  earnest  efforts  to  induce  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  of  his  native  State  to  reorganize  the 
State  militia,  predicting  at  that  early  day  that  a  time  would 
soon  come  when  Pennsylvania  would  regret  that  her  militia  was 
not  upon  a  war-footing.  Although  Captain  Negley's  plans  and 
arguments  were  much  in  advance  of  the  hour,  they  were  not 
wholly  lost  upon  the  people,  and  something  of  ^  military  interest 
was  created  in  his  own  county,  which  gradually  extended 
over  the  State.  In  1858  he  was  offered  the  colonelcy  of  a  regi- 
ment raised  in  Alleghany  county,  but  declined,  as  he  subsequently 
did  the  proffered  major-generalship  of  the  18th  division  of  the 
State  militia,  accepting,  however,  the  brigade>gen6ralship  of  the 
troops  raised  as  militia  in  his  own  county,  believing  that  he 
could  thus  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  State  military  ser- 
vice.   He  early  foresaw  that  the  2)olitical  struggles  of  1860 
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would  eventuate  in  civil  war,  and  made  earnest  preparatioDB  to 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  and  as  early  as  December 
1, 1860,  offered  the  services  of  the  brigade  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  last  the  war  opened,  as  he  had  predicted. 
Governor  Curtin,  on  the  18th  of  April,  telegraphed  General 
Negley  that  his  services  and  those  of  his  brigade  were  needed ; 
and  the  call  was  immediately  responded  to  by  the  organization 
of  the  brigade,  and  its  appearance  in  Harrisbnrg  within  ten  days 
thereafter. 

The  organization  of  all  the  volunteers  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
was  then  placed  under  General  Negley's  control,  and  he  soon 
forwarded  several  regiments  to  Washington.  In  addition  to  his 
brigade,  he  organized  forty  companies,  all  of  which  subsequently 
tool^  the  field.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Harrisbnrg,  York,  and 
Lancaster,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  14th  and  15th 
Pennsylvania  Begiments,  which  he  soon  brought  to  an  excellent 
state  of  discipline.  He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  (now 
Brigadier-General)  Charles  Campbell,  organized  the  first  battery 
of  the  famous  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Artillery.  During  the 
three-months  service.  General  Negley  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Previous  to  its  close,  however,  he  was 
anthorized  by  the  War  Department  to  raise  a  brigade  for  the 
three-years  service,  which  was  done  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  period.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  march  his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  77th,  78th,  and  7^h 
Pennsylvania  Begiments  and  Mueller's  Bennsylvania  Battery, 
to  join  General  Bosecrans  in  Western  Virginia.  Before  embark- 
ing at  Pittsburg,  however,  the  order  was  countermanded,  and 
he  was  directed  to  report  to  General  Sherman  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Upon  arriving  there,  his  brigade  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  General  McCook,  and  remained  with  it  during 
the  weary  waiting  at  Green  Biver  and  the  advance  upon  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Subsequently  detached  from  the  division  at  the 
request  of  General  Negley,  it  made  the  overland  march  to  Nash- 
ville, and  advanced  with  Buell's  army  towards  Pittsburg  Land- 
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ing,  as  far  as  Golanibia,  Tennessee,  where  Greneral  Negley  was 
left  in  command. 

General  Negley  assumed  command  at  Columbia,  April  1, 
1862,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  gradually 
increased,  as  the  armies  of  Buell  and  Mitchel  advanced,  to 
about  ten  thousand.  In  his  new  position  he  labored  under 
many  disadvantages.  He  had  the  entire  rear  of  both  armies  to 
protect,  their  communications  to  keep  open,  their  supplies  to 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  was  expected  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  march  to  the  aid  of  either.  To  add  to  his 
labors,  every  thing  was  in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  strag- 
glers, convalescents,  and  sick  of  Bueirs  whole  army,  amounting 
to  some  five  thousand  men,  were  left  at  Columbia,  with  no  com- 
mander, no  rations,  no  quarters,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  to  do  any 
thing  for  them.  His  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  these.  He 
immediately  cleared  out  and  prepared  for  their  use  several  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  town,  and  by  sending  those  able  to 
do  duly  to  their  commands  on  the  march  to  the  Tennessee 
Biver,  and  moving  the  convalescents  back  to  KashviUe,  he 
reduced  the  number  of  hospital  patients,  in  less  than  ten  days,  to 
not  more  than  one  hundred.  In  his  new  command  it  was  his 
especial  duty  to  guard  the  posts  of  Columbia,  Shelbyville,  Frank- 
lin, Tullahoma,  Pulaski,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  other  minor  points, 
besides  keeping  open  at  all  hacards  the  railroads  to  Huntsville 
and  Decatur,  Alabama.  The  country  swarmed  with  guerrillas, 
who  were  constantly  hovering  about  our  lines,  on  the  alert  for 
every  chance  that  might  offer  for  a  dash  at  an  inferior  force, 
or  a  surprise  of  some  inadequately  guarded  supply-train.  In 
watching  the  movements  of  these  roving  bodies,  and  in  govern- 
ing and  keeping  in  order  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  the 
period  of  his  command  at  Columbia  was  mostly  occupied:  yet 
he  found  time  for  two  important  expeditions,— one  to  Rogers- 
ville  and  Florence,  and  the  other  to  Chattanooga, — ^besides 
various  smaller  skirmishes  and  guerrilla-hunts. 

On  the  8th  of  May  he  was  ordered  by  General  Mitl^hel  to 
concentrate  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  at  least  two  thousand  men. 
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mfantiy  and  cavalry,  and  three  thousand,  if  possible,  from  his 
own  command  at  Colombia  and  Col<mel  Ihiffield's  at  Murfrees* 
borough,  for  a  movement  npon  the  enemy's  cavaliy  beyond  Elk 
Biver  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogersville  and  Florence.    On  the 
10th  he  left  Colmnbiit,  with  abont  one  thousand  men,  for  Pulaski, 
ordering  about  the  same  number  firom  Mount  Pleasant  to  join 
him  at  the  rendezvous.    On  the  18th,  at  three  p.m.,  his  force,  con- 
sisting  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  two  battalions  of  cavalry, 
and  two  sections  of  artillery,  left  Pulaski,  and  marched  twelve 
miles,  where  they  encamped  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  made  a 
'  forced  march  of  twenty-one  miles  in  six  hours.    The  enemy's 
pickets  were  driven  in,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  forces  in  the 
town  of  Bogersrille,  who  fled  in  every  direction.    A  portion  of 
the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Lamb's  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  Biver, 
and  fired  upon  a  boat-load  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  crossing 
.the  river,  killing  several  men  and  horses.    Once  over  the  river, 
the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  our  men,  but  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the   Federal  artillery,  and  fled  hastily  beyond  the  range 
of  our  guns.    A  ferry-boat   on  the  north  side  of  the    Ten- 
nessee was  destroyed,  and  General  Negley  pushed  on  to  Flo- 
rence and  to  Cheatham's  Ferry,  fifteen  miles  below,  destroying 
all  the  water-craft  as  he  proceeded.    He  also  arrested  all  the 
manufiEicturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  all  the  iron- 
founders  near  Florence  who  had  been  supplying  the  rebel  army 
with  their  products,  and  exacted  of  them  heavy  bonds  and 
their  parole  of  honor  not  to  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Federal  Government, — a  policy  then  con- 
sidered of  great  importance,  as  immense  quantities  of  goods  had 
been  sold  there.    He  also  levied  taxes  upon  the  prominent 
secessionists  to  remunerate  Union  men  for  the  damages  done 
them  by  the  rebels,  and  on  one  occasion  ordered  his  aide-de- 
camp to  ride  many  miles  out  of  the  way  to  pay,  from  the  funds 
thus  raised,  a  widow  who  had  been  robbed  by  guerrillas.    For 
his  energy  and  rapidity  of  movement  in  this  expedition  he 
was  highly  complimented  by  Major-General  Mitchel. 
Betuming  to  Columbia  on  the  20th,  matters  remained  quiet 
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for  a  day  or  two,  when  General  Negley  advised  General  Mitchel 
that  a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  being  concentrated  at  or 
near  licMinnville,  Tennessee,  and  urged  npon  Mitchel  to  allow 
him  to  strengthen  Colonel  Lester  at  McMinnville.  Abont  the 
same  time  he  reported  that  Stams's  rebel  cavalry  was  said  to  be 
moving  towards  McMinnville.  On  the  26th  of  May,  General 
Mitchel,  again  urged,  gave  General  Negley  the  requested  order, 
and  Morfreesborough  was  strengthened  by  forces  placed  at 
Shelbyville,  Wartraoe,  and  other  points.  General  Mitchel,  abont 
the  same  time,  getting  important  information  on  the  subject, 
went  from  Huntsville  to  Nashville,  where  on  the  26th  of  May 
he  telegraphed  to  Negley  to  meet  him. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Negley  was  at  Nashville,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Mitchel  and  Lester.  Mitchel  asked  of  him  an 
elaboration  of  the  views  he  had  telegraphed.  General  Negley 
stated  to  him  briefly  his  information.  The  rebel  forces  threat- 
ening Murfreesborough  had  come  from  Chattanooga,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sequatchie  Yalley.  The  true  way  to  attack 
him,  he  argued,  was  to  do  so  by  the  same  valley,  thus  endanger- 
ing his  rear.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  attack  Stams's 
force  in  front  and  drive  it  into  or  across  the  river,  or  capture  it 
By  thus  threatening  Chattanooga,  the  rebels  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  fi*om  McMinnville,  or  from  some  other  point,  to 
reinforce  Chattanooga.  While  this  plan  would  be  offensive 
against  Stams,  it  would  be  strategical  also ;  and,  besides,  if  made 
by  the  route  named,  the  railroad  brought  supplies  near  at  hand. 
To  make  Murfreesborough  the  base  would  require  a  force 
of  greater  magnitude  than  both  generals  could  raise.  A  calcu- 
lation was  made :  five  thousand  men  could  be  spared  for  the  ex- 
pedition. General  Mitchel  decided  that  it  should  be  made,  and 
placed  General  Negley  in  command  of  it.  "When  can  you  put 
your  troops  in  motion?"  asked  Mitchel.  "To-night,"  replied 
Negley.  "  Then  I  will  go  to  bed,"  said  Mitchel  j  and  the  inter- 
view ended,  Lester,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  plan. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the   troops  of  General 
Negley  were  in  motion  at  Columbia,  on  the  way  to  Pulaski 
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By  a  special  train  the  general  reached  Colombia  the  same  daj. 
From  there  he  telegraphed  to  Gk>Temor  Johnson  and  General 
Korgan,  in  firont  of  Comberland  Gap,  the  purpose  of  the  expe* 
dition.  He  said  to  Morgan  that  he  should  be  in  front  of  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  6th  of  June,  and  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
movement  would  result  in  the  eyacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap ; 
that  the  rebels  laid  more  stress  on  the  position  at  McMinnville, 
and  the  result  it  promised,  than  they  did  on  the  gap.  He  pushed 
forward,  assumed  the  command,  and  entered  Pulaski  on  the 
29th.  On  the  81st  he  was  at  Fayetteville,  where  he  receiyed 
further  intimations  of  danger  at  Murfreesborough,  and  was  re- 
quired by  Mitchel  to  look  to  that  place  and  reinforce  it.  Mitehel 
in  this  despatch  said  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  Beaure- 
gard's moyement6,-^the  eyacuation  of  Corinth  taking  place  at 
that  time.  Kegley's  reply  was  to  the  eifect  that  if  the  expedi- 
tion were  pushed  forward  and  the  road  cut  at  Chattanooga,  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth  would  be  in  vain,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
Beauregard  was  passing  East  via  Chattanooga.  On  the  8d  of 
June,  the  march  having  been  resumed,  Negley  entered  Win- 
chester, dispersing  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  and  capturing 
several  prisoners.  On  the  4th,  General  Morgan  thanked  General 
Negley  for  his  advice,  and  desired  to  know  what  force  was 
moving  against  Chattanooga. 

On  the  same  day  (June  4),  having  made  a  forced  march  of 
twenty  miles  over  a  rugged  and  alnsost  impassable  mountain- 
road,  he  captured  the /enemy's  pickets  at  Sweeden's  Cove,  com- 
pletely surprising  General  Adams's  rebel  cavalry  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  a 
narrow  lane  and  upon  broken  ground,  the  enemy  was  routed,  with 
a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded.  Thus  dis- 
persed,  they  fled  in  wild  disorder,  strewing  the  ground  for  miles 
with  gults,  swords,  and  pistols,  and  not  once  stopping  until  they 
reached  Chattanooga,  forty-three  miles  distant.  Their  ammu- 
nition and  commissary  wagons,  filled  with  supplies,  were  also 
captured  by  our  forces.    On  the  5th  of  June,  General  Negley 

arrived  at  Jasper,  beyond  his  new  base  of  supplies,  and  be 
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began  to  look  to  the  safely  of  his  flanks.  He  put  Ck>lonel  ffill's 
brigade  at  Shell  Mound  to  protect  his  right,  and  stationed  a 
regiment  at  Battle  Creek  to  proteet  the  left  and  to  hold  the 
pontoon  bridge  OTer  the  creek.  He  then  ordered  Tnzehin's 
brigade  by  one  road,  and  Colonel  Hambright's  by  the  Anderscm 
road,  to  Chattanooga.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  was  opposite  that 
place.  On  the  7th  the  battle  occurred,  consisting  principally  of 
a  heavy  cannonade  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  dorinjr  which  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  his  guns  and  three  of  them  serioufilj 
damaged ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  began  his  retreat 

Why  did  he  withdraw  ?    Why  did  he  not  occupy  and  bold  the 
place  after  he  had  silenced  the  enemy's  fire  and  driven  them 

!  from  the  city?    Simply  because  he  had  not  force  enough  to 

cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with  safety,  or  to  hold 

I  the  place  when  once  within  it.    The  moment  Adams  was  de- 

feated at  Sweeden's  Cove,  Kirby  Smith  with  five  thousand  men 
withdrew  from  Cumberland  Gap,  and  on  the  8th  was  actually  in 
Chattanooga.  This  decided  Negley  to  withdraw.  It  alao  de- 
cided Morgan  to  enter  Cumberland  (rap;  and  in  that  and  in  the 
dispersal  of  the  guerrillas  we  have  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
■expedition,  and  all  that  Negley  had  expected  of  it.  On  the  7th 
Negley  knew  that  Chattanooga  was  occapied  by  only  a  small 
force  under  John  Morgan.  He  telegraphed  to  Mitchel  and 
Buell,  <<I  can  take  Chattanooga  without  loss.  Will  you  give  me 
•enough  men  to  hold  it?"  Not  receiving  from  them  any  assu- 
rance of  the  needed  reinforcements,  he  telegraphed  on  the  8th, 
"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  sufficient  pontoons  to  cross 
the  river  in  force.  I  do  not  consider  the  capture  of  Chattanooga 
as  very  difficult  or  hazardous,  if  we  were  prepared  to  do  it  and 
then  to  hold  the  place.  But,  taking  into  consideration  the  exposed 
oondition  of  both  front  and  rear  of  our  lines  to  Pittsburg  liand- 
«  ing,  the  long  line  of  communication  over  a  hardly  passable  road, 

the  liability  of  a  rise  in  the  streams  we  have  to  ford, — some  of 
them  being  now  three  feet  deep,  with  rough  bottoms, — our  limited 
supplies,  and  the  fact  that  our  expedition  has  accomplished  all 
•we  expected  to  do,  have  determined  me  to  retire,  the  forces 
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taking  different  roates,  so  as  to  diiye  Starns  to  Knoxville.  I 
shall  xaake  another  demonstration  against  Chattanooga  this 
morning,  during  which  time  the  trains  will  be  ascending  the 
mountain,  which  is  almost  impassable  for  artillery  and  loaded 
wagons."  Ihiring  the  OTening  of  the  7th  the  enemy  threatened 
to  cross  the  river  opposite  Chattanooga  and  at  Shell  Mound; 
but  the  dispositions  made  by  General  Negley  prevented  them 
from  carrying  out  their  object. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Colonel  Scribner's 
command  took  position  before  Chattanooga.  His  artillery  im- 
mediately opened  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works,  while  the 
infantry  approached  to  within  six  hundred  yards  and  drove 
tiie  rebel  sharpshooters  from  their  places  of  shelter.  Having 
again  silenced  the  enemy  and  driven  him  from  the  town, 
Colonel  Scribner  marched  for  the  Sequatchie  Yalley;  and 
this  was  the  end  of  the  Chattanooga  expedition.  The  forces 
were  withdrawn  with  rapidity  and  divided,  General  Turchin's 
brigade  being  stationed  at  Battle  Creek,  and  General  Kegley 
with  the  remainder  of  the  force  pursuing  Starns  via  the  Alta- 
mont  and  Thierman  road. 

Setuming  to  Shelbyville  by  way  of  Manchester,  he  resumed 
command  at  Columbia,  where  he  remained  until  its  evacuation 
on  the  81st  of  August  following. 

General  Negley  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  at  Columbia.  The 
country,  under  former  commanders,  had  been  infested  with  guer- 
rillas. Men  suspected  of  belonging  to  these  bands  were  arrested, 
and  the  guilty  were  punished.  The  new  ruler  soon  became  dis- 
tasteM  to  the  citizens.  His  manners  and  kindly  mode  of  doing 
his  duty  prevented  their  hating  him;  but  they  feared  him. 
With  a  small  force,  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and  the  daily  illus- 
trated determination  to  punish  the  guilty,  he  kept  the  country 
quiet  and  free  of  guerrillas.  He  instituted  a  military  prison, 
into  which  many  rabid  rebels  found  their  way.  If  drunken  sol- 
diers committed  outrages,  he  made  the  man  who  sold  the  liquor 
pay  the  damages. 

Bven  those  who  had  once  been  advocates  of  the  tender,  con- 
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•iderate,  and  forgiving  policy  whioh  has  since  been  designated 
as  the  <<  rose-water"  system  were  at  length  com}>elled  to 
acknowledge  the  correctness  of  General  Negley's  condusions. 
liany  who  had  thought  that  severity  conld  do  no  good,  and  who 
were  sorry  when  General  Bnell  passed  through  the  State  and 
left  it  to  the  not  over-tender  mercies  of  Generals  Negley  and 
Hitchel,  soon  found  their  mistake;  and  when  General  Buell 
returned  and  reinstated  his  '^  rose-water*'  policy  it  was  made  tho- 
roughly manifest.  The  rebels  flew  to  General  Buell  for  protection 
from  the  iron  rule  of  Negley.  The  screws  were  taken  off;  and 
the  natural  result  followed.  The  country  was  overrun  with  guer- 
rillas. The  citizens  formed  guerrilla  bands  in  eveiy  county, 
giving  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  trouble.  So  great 
was  it,  in  one  way,  that  it  kept  Buell's  army  on  half-rations. 
The  guerrillas  organized  in  such  force  that  they  actually  captured 
whole  regiments,  as  at  Murfreesborough.  A  short  time  before 
the  evacuation  of  Columbia,  General  Negley  received  information 
that  sixty  guerrillas  had  attacked  eight  of  his  men  in  a  log  house 
within  five  miles  of  his  head-quarters,  and  had  demanded  their 
surrender.  The  men  reftised.  Beinforcements  were  sent;  but  the 
guerrillas  had  disappeared.  It  afterwards  appeared  in  proof 
that  these  guerrillas  were  citizens,  and  that  they  had  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  eight  men  by  a  flag  of  truce  carried  by  a 
lone  woman. 

The  general  was  no  respecter  of  rebel  rights  or  property.  He 
was  the  first  officer  in  General  Buell's  department  to  use  slaves 
as  teamsters.  He  levied  taxes  upon  the  Secessionists,  and  in  all 
his  district  guarded  the  property  of  but  two  men,  one  John 
Morgan,  and  General  Gideon  Pillow.  The  premises  of  the  first 
were  guarded  to  protect  the  horses  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  an 
ardent,  uncompromising  Union  man.  The  guard  over  the  pro- 
perty of  General  Pillow  was  instructed  to  take  care  of  four 
hundred  head  of  United  States  horses  which  were  quartered 
there  for  some  four  months.  These  horses  were  broken-down 
animals  left  behind  by  General  Buell's  army,  and  were  collected 
together  and  recruited  upon  rebel  pastures.     Towards  rebel 
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synipathizen,  as  well  as  those  actiyel j  engaged  in  gaemlla  or 
regular  warfare,  he  was  onrelentinglj  severe.  He  also  struck  a 
blow  at  the  States'  Bights  doctrine  bj  requiring  of  every 
one  who  applied  for  a  pass,  oaths  of  allegiance,,  fortified  by 
heavy  bonds. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1862,  General  Negley  planned  an 
expedition  against  a  guerriUa  band  of  about  five  hundred  men 
who  were  constantly  hovering  about  Mount  Pleasant,  Williamsoni 
and  Hillsborough.  He  sent  by  the  way  of  Spring  Hill  to  SLiUs- 
borough  a  cavalry  force  of  about  three  hundred,  and  by  way 
of  Williamson  one  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  The 
detachment  sent  to  Spring  Hill  met  a  party  of  the  guerriUas,  about 
three  hundred  strong,  a  few  miles  beyond  that  place ;  and  a  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  resulting  in  the  total  rout  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  wounded  and  forty-five  prisoners. 
The  remainder,  retreating  towards  Hillsborough,  came  in  con« 
tact  with  the  force  sent  by  way  of  Williamson,  when  a  hand-to- 
hand  engagement  occurred,  and  the  rebels,  again  completely 
routed,  took  to  the  woods  and  hills.  Some  of  them  were  found 
concealed  in  hollow  logs,  others  under  jutting  rocks,  having 
thrown  their  arms  into  the  creek.  A  number,  when  caught, 
declared,  with  a  fine  show  of  innocence,  that  they  were  *'  only 
out  squirrel-hunting.'' 

It  having  been  determined  to  abandon  Northern  Alabama  and 
Southern  Tennessee  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  Bragg  in 
Kentucky,  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  forces  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  August.  The  evacuation  of  the  line  of  railroad  under 
Greneral  Negley's  command  took  place  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, involving  danger  to  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock 
and  Government  property.  The  coitimandant  at  Nashville  with- 
drew the  guard  of  the  railroad  bridges  at  Elk  Biver  and  Bichland 
Creek,  while  four  trains  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  were 
between  the  two.  The  bridges  were  destroyed  by  Biffies's  re- 
giment  of  rebel  cavalry,  thus  rendering  retreat  by  rail  impos- 
sible; and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  trains  would  have 
burned  them  and  the  Government  property  but  for  the  timely 
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interference  of  General  Negley,  who  started  from  Colombia  oii 
the  27th  of  Angust,  with  a  force  6f  two  hundred  infantry  and 
hlB  cavalry  escort,  leaying  Captain  Lowrie,  his  adjutant-gene- 
raly  with  bnt  ninety  men,  to  guard  Columbia.  He  marched  to 
Beynolds's  Station,  got  the  trains  under  way,  and  arrived  with 
them  at  Bichland  Creek.  Here  he  impressed  all  the  negroes  in 
the  vicinity,  and  constructed  a  bridge  by  means  of  timber  and 
cotton-bales,  over  which  he  passed  the  entire  force  and  traina, 
running  them  safely  to  Nashville. 

Soon  after  his  return,  General  Negley  was  ordered  to  evacuate 
Columbia  with  his  command.  The  evacuation  was  admirably 
accomplished,  all  the  beef-cattle  in  the  surrounding  oountiy 
being  collected  and  driven  to  Kashville,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  com,  together  with  all  the  commissary,  quBr^ 
termaster's,  and  ordnance  stores,  the  sick,  and  even  the  hospital 
furniture,  being  shipped  safely  to  that  city. 

The  occupation  of  Nashville  during  the  two  months  wlien 
the  city  was  isolated  and  cut  off  ttom.  communication  ^prith 
the  North  constitutes  a  feature  in  this  war  as  novel  as  it  is 
interesting.  In  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  present  as  graphically  as  we  desire  the  strange  and 
novel  picture.  Assuming  comn^nd  on  the  6th  of  September, 
with  two  small  divisions  as  a  garrison,  General  Negley  found 
himself  shut  up  with  but  five  days'  provisions  in  a  city  weakly 
fortified  and  strongly  menaced,  with  a  hostile  people  within  his 
besieged  lines  to  rule  and  to  watch.  With  the  aid  of  Captain 
Morton,  chief  engineer,  he  pushed  forward  to  early  completion 
the  forts  which  subsequently  became  known  as  "  Ports  Negley/' 
"Andrew  Johnson,"  "Confiscation,''  and  "Casino,"  and  esta* 
blished  a  complete  and  thorough  picket-line,  strengthened  by 
rifle-pits  and  heavy  abatis,  soon  making  the  city  one  of  the  best- 
fortified  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  reorganized  the 
8th  Division,  composed  of  fractions  of  brigades  and  regiments 
left,  by  reason  of  non-organization,  to  add  to  the  garrison  at 
Nashville.  He  also  formed  a  regiment  out  of  the  convalescents 
of  various  regiments  left  by  Buell's  army  in  the  rear.     He 
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made  new  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  hostile 
dtizens  within  his  lines,  and  soon  began  at  Nashville  the  process 
of  government  which  had  produced  such  happy  results  at  Colum- 
bia. Perhaps  in  no  city  in  the  South  had  our  army  met  with  so 
bitter  a  reception  as  at  Nashville.  The  intense  hatred  of  the 
Secessionists  of  Nashville  for  the  Union  troops  displayed  itself 
in  the  most  contemptuous  expressions  and  incidents.  As  an 
instance,  we  transcribe  the  foUowing  inscription,  written  in  a 
female  hand  on  the  window-shutter  of  a  house  in  Nashville  then 
used  by  us  as  a  hospital : — 

"  I  hope  that  every  officer  who  enters  this  house  may  depart 
this  life  in  double-quick  time;  that  they  may  suffer  the  torture 
of  ten  thousand  deaths  before  they  die.  And  paralyzed  be  the 
hand  that  would  alleviate  their  sufferings;  and  may  the  tongue 
of  him  who  would  speak  words  of  comfort  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.    And  as  for  the  Yankee  women  who  are  hungry  for 

the  spoils,  may but  cursed  are  they  already.    God  bless  the 

Southern  cause  I  curse  the  Northern,  and  all  that  fight  for  it  I" 

General  Negley  did  not  confine  his  operations  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  rebel  citizens  or  the  fortification  of  the  city.  Be- 
peated  sallies  were  made  upon  the  guerrilla  bands,  and  foraging- 
parties  went  many  miles  into  the  country,  invariably  meeting  with 
success.  Shortly  after  assiuning  command,  he  stirprised  Ben- 
nett's rebel  cavalry  at  Goodlettsville,  and,  after  a  short  but 
sharp  contest,  completely  routed  him,  capturing  forty  prisoners 
and  most  of  their  horses  and  entirely  destroying  the  regiment 
as  an  organization. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  expeditions  of  the 
whole  war  was  carried  into  effect,  October  7,  by  General  Neg- 
ley, assisted  by  General  Palmer,  resulting  in  the  victory  of 
Lavergne.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  information  of  General 
Negley  regarding  the  rebels  at  Lavergne  was  found  correct  in 
the  minutest  circumstances,  and  also  that  his  plan  and  orders 
regarding  the  expedition  were  carried  out  and  followed  with  a 
fidelity  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  officers  acting  under 
him. 
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General  Negley  ordered  General  Palmer  to  more  with  hii 
conunand,  and  mstmcted  Colonel  Miller  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement.  The  whole  force  moved  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  October,  on  the  Mnr&ees- 
borongh  road,  while  Miller  took  a  direction  to  the  left  of  the 
railroad.  Palmer  arrived  at  Lavergne  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
on  Taesday  morning.  Miller  did  not  arrive  in  front  of  the 
enemy  until  the  battle  had  begun,  which  was  at  daybreak. 
Before  the  encounter  General  Palmer  captured  some  rebel 
pickets  at  Lavergne,  and  sent  them  to  Nashville.  The  enemy, 
under  General  8.  B.  Anderson,  opened  upon  Palmer,  and  at- 
tempted to  flank  him  by  throwing  the  82d  Alabama  on  his  right 
They  also  opened  fire  with  one  gun;  but  Houghtaling's  battery, 
a  short  distance  off,  returned  fire  from  two  sections,  and  the 
second  shot  from  our  artillery  went  through  the  enemy's  powder- 
magazine,  causing  its  complete  destruction. 

When  the  Alabama  regiment  above  referred  to  made  its 
demonstration  upon    Palmer's  fiank,  Miller's    force  had  just 
arrived  through  a  cornfield,  and  he  threw  his  force  across  their 
front  and  on  the  Murfreesborough  road  on  the  right,  while  the 
78th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  formed  in  front  of  the  tetreating 
enemy  when  he  attempted  to  pass  his  line  to  the  left.    Colonel 
Sirweli  threw- his  regiment  rapidly  by  the  left  flank,  completely 
in  front  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.    During  this  time  the 
artillery  was  playing  upon  them  with  telling  effect.    The  cavalry 
dashed  against  the  line  of  the  78th,  but  was  met  by  a  succes- 
sion of  volleys  of  musketry.    The  32d  Alabam$^  quickly  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry  displayed  a  white  flag,  but  the 
captain  of  our  artillery,  not  seeing  it,  kept  on  firing.    The  cavalry 
then  broke,  and  fled  in  great  confusion  to  the  woods.    Mean- 
while the  18th  Ohio  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  artillery  made  the  first  stand,  and,  by  order  of  Colonel 
Miller,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  sweep  the  woods  recently 
occupied  by  the  Alabama  regiment.    The  men  swept  the  woods 
back  to  the  rebel  camps,  and  took  numerous  prisoners, — ^among 
them  Colonel  Maury.     General  Negley  at  an  early  hour  on 
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Tuesday  moming,  deeming  it  expedient  to  risk  no  sacrifice  of 
troops,  sent  oat  reinforcements  from  Nashville,  when  they  were 
met  by  the  victorious  troops  on  their  return. 

The  rebels  had  bat  one  gun,  which  was  captured.  We  also 
took  from  them  four  hundred  small  arms,  a  regimental  stand  of 
colors,  fifty-six  loads  of  fiour,  several  hundred-weight  of  bacon, 
forty  beeves,  and  a  large  number  of  horses.  Our  loss,  as  fitur  as 
ascertained,  was  four  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The.  rebel  loss 
was  thirty  killed  and  eighty  wounded,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners,  comprising  two  colonels,  several  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, some  ordnance  officers,  and  a  squad  of  sergeants  and 
corporals. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  General  Negley  also  succeeded  in 
routing  Forrest's  cavalry  while  crossing  the  Cumberland  Biver. 
The  following  is  his  brief  official  report  of  the  affair,  which 
reflected  much  credit  on  all  concerned  :^ 

**  HxAB-QvABnBft  U.S.  FoftosBy  KABWiLLai  Tbxhsbibb,  October  20, 1862. 
"  Yesterday  General  Forrest  commenced  q^ssing  a  consider* 
able  force  of  cavalry  over  the  Cumberland.  The  advance,  about 
one  thousand  strong,  encamped  on  the  Gallatin  pike  seven  miles 
from  Kashville.  I  immediately  sent  a  force  under  Colonel 
Miller,  who  attacked  the  enemy  at  daylight,  speedily  routing 
and  driving  them  back  over  the  river.  In  their  consternation, 
they  lost  one  of  their  cannon  overboard  from  a^ fiat-boat  in  re- 
crossing,  and  strewed  the  pathway  of  their  flight  with  arms 
(all  new)  and  knapsacks.  Sut  few  killed  or  wounded.  A  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  including  a  colonel.  The  78th  Pennsylvania 
behaved  handsomely.  The  result  was  very  satis&ctory, — espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  third  time  we  have  completely  routed  the 
enemy's  forces  near  Nashville. 

"  jABiXB  S.  NXGLET, 

"  Brigadier-General  commanding. 
"To  Colonel  James  B.  Fby,  Adj.-Qen.  and  Chief  of  Staff :' 

The  rebel  forces  concentrated  at  Murfreesborough  to  operate 
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against  Nashville  were  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen  jnl 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  He  had  succeeded  in  accumulating  about 
five  thousand  infantry,  an  unknown  force  of  cavalry,  and  a  large 
amount  of  artillery,  principally  of  a  heavy  character,  and  on 
STovember  5  made  an  attack  on  the  city  with  his  cavalry.  At 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Forrest,  with  three  thou- 
sand men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  opened  fire  on  our  pickets 
on  the  Lebanon  and  Murfree^orough  roads,  driving  them  in, — 
they,  in  accordance  with  orders,  making  but  feeble  resistance, 
Negley  indulging  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  under  the 
fire  of  the  forts. 

About  the  same  hour  a  similar  cavalry  force  under  Morgan, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  with  one  gun,  attacked  the 
wo^s  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  defending  the  approaches 
to  the  railroad  and  pontoon  bridges,  to  destroy  which  was  pro- 
bably their  purpose.  The  forces  holding  these  defences  quickly 
and  gallantly  repulsed  the  enemy  j  while  ahout  the  same  time 
the  guns  of  Fort  Negley  opening  on  Forrest,  his  forces  were 
dispersed  and  driven  back.  The  enemy,  however,  soon  rallied 
on  the  south,  and  took  position  with  their  cavalry  and  infkntry 
a  little  beyond  the  original  picket-line.  Colonel  Soberts,  with 
two  regiments  of  infistntry  and  one  section  of  artillery,  advanced 
on  the  Murfreesborough  road,  while  General  Negley,  with  the 
69th  Ohio,  78th  Pennsylvania,  14th  Idichigan,  and  a  cavalry 
force,  marched  out  on  the  Franklin  road,  quickly  driving  the 
enemy  from  their  position  there,  who  then  fell  back,  closely  pur- 
sued, seven  miles  from  the  city.  At  this  point  Colonel  Stokes's 
Tennessee  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  charge  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  rebels;  but  their  main  body  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  detour  to  the  left,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  charge,  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  pursued  a  small  force  in  the  direction  of 
Franklin. 

The  enemy,  with  the  view  to  cut  oflf  Negley  from  the  city,  soon 
appeared  in  his  rear  with  the  force  making  the  detour,  and 
planted  a  battery  near  the  road.  On  learning  of  this  movement, 
General  Negley  changed  fr*ont,  and  advanced  on  the  enemy  in 
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their  new  position.  The  artillery  was  soon  got  into  action,  and 
the  battery  of  the  rebels  was  disabled, — shortly  after  which 
they  retired  in  coni^on,  with  heayy  loss.  It  was  soon  after 
ascertained  that  the  enemy,  greatly  outnumbering  onr  forces, 
were  about  to  make  a  charge  with  cavalry  on  Negley's  flanks; 
and  he  slowly  retired  towards  the  city  and  to  more  favorable 
grojond.  Stokes's  cavaby  were  so  disposed  as  to  divert  the 
expected  charge  npon  the  rear;  and  the  14th  Michigan  was 
stationed  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  charge  came  the 
enemy  were  received  with  so  destructive  a  fire  that  they  were 
driven  back  in  great  disorder. 

They  then  attempted  to  plant  their  artillery  on  the  turn- 
pike, but  were  driven  from  that  position  before  the  guns  could 
be  discharged.  General  Negley  still  continued  to  retire  towards 
the  city,  the  enemy  making  but  one  more  effort  to  get  in  his 
rear.  In  this  attempt  they  were  completely  foiled  by  the  reserve 
force,  which  had  been  ordered  forward. 

Colonel  Boberts,  on  the  Murfreesborough  road,  met  with 
equal  success,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  in  confusion.  Their 
loss  here  was  four  killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  which  were  captured  running  at 
large  in  the  woods.  The  entire  loss  of  the  rebels  was  never 
known,  but  was  reported  to  be  heavy.  Twenty-three  prisoners, 
including  two  captains  from  Morgan's  command,  were  taken. 
Our  casualties  were  none  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  nine- 
teen missing. 

On  the  following  day  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland appeared  at  Nashville,  and  the  famous  siege  was 
raised. 

General  Negley  next  comes  prominently  into  view  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  in  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
actor.  On  the  evening  before  the  great  battle  of  December 
31,  his  division  had  skirmished  and  fought  into  position,  as 
the  centre  division  of  the  army,  on  a  rolling  ridge  where 
begins  the  slope  to  the  west  bank  of  Stone  Eiver.  The  right 
rested  upon  the  Wilkerson  Pike,  hinging  on  to  Sheridan's  division, 
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while  the  line,  diverging  from  the  road,  ran  through  a  thicket 
and  rested  upon  the  right  divieion  of  General  Crittenden's  corpa. 
In  the  rear  of  the  division  was  the  since  famous  "  Cedars/'^ 
that  dark,  gloomy,  and  almost  impassable  forest,  whieh,  ere  the 
day  was  over,  witnessed  one  of  the  bloodiest  contests  of  modern 
days.  In  his  front,  intrenched  in  an  oak  forest,  were  the  dlTi- 
sions  of  Withers  and  Cheatham,  holding  the  key  to  the  com- 
manding position  which  Bragg  had  deliberately  chosen,  resting 
behind  the  Utea-de-pont  erected  to  protect  the  bridges  by  which 
he  eventually  retired.  From  this  position  the  rebels  had  a  com- 
manding view  of  our  whole  field. 

Early  upon  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  1862,  the  enemy  in 
force  attacked  the  three  divisions  of  McCook  by  a  rapid  advance 
upon  their  lines,  and  simultaneously  the  artillery  of  Withers 
opened  furiously  on  Kegley  and  Eousseau,  receiving  a  rapid 
and  destructive  fire  in  return  3  while  on  McCook's  left  General 
Sheridan  manfully  withstood  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Cheat- 
ham, and  thrice  repulsed  him.  The  rebels  of  McCown  and 
Clebome  met  with  better  success,  as  opposed  to  the  divi- 
sions of  Generals  Johnson  and  Davis,  who  were  driven  before 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  advancing  foe,  leaving  the  as 
yet  successful  Sheridan  and  Kegley  to  be  fianked  and  over- 
powered by  the  enemy,  now  in  their  rear.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Sheridan  sent  word  to  Negley  that  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted; and  about  the  same  time  his  division  began  to  fall  back 
through  the  "Cedars."  Negley's  artillery,  having  been  holly 
engaged  for  four  hours,  was  also  short  of  ammunition.  The 
rebels  were  in  his  rear,  and  already  pouring  a  cross-fire  into  his 
column.  Unflinchingly  the  division  had  withstood  for  four  long 
hours  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy,  dying  like  brave  men 
in  their  ranks.  At  last,  our  troops  retiring  from  his  right  and 
from  his  left  to  form  on  a  new  line  which  General  Boussean  was 
establishing  in  the  rear  of  the  "  Cedars,"  and  there  being  a  heavy 
column  of  rebel  infantry  in  the  forest,  endeavoring  to  cut  him 
off,  Negley  was  forced  to  withdraw.  He  literally  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  succeeding,  with  the  timely  aid  of  the 
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brigade  of  United  States  Begnlars  which  Bonsseau  sent  to  his 
assistance,  in  repulsing  McCown's  diTision  and  reaching  safely 
a  second  position.  With  maddened  fary  Withers  attacked  him 
as  he  retired,  bnt  was  again  gallantly  repulsed.  '<  Out  of  the 
'Cedars'  safely  T'  is  an  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Negley  and 
Sheridan  whenever  the  phrase  is  uttered;  for  to  say  that  they 
brought  their  men  off  safely  from  their  perilous  position  is  to 
declare  them  generals  of  superior  ability,  and  to  say  of  their 
men  that  each  was  a  hero. 

In  the  second  position  to  which  he  was  ordered,  General 
I^egley  was  permitted  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
noon  on  January  1,  the  division  was  sent  to  McCook's  right,  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  upon  the  right  wing;  but  none  was 
made.  On  January  2,  he  was  ordered  to  the  left,  to  support 
Crittenden's  corps,  and  took  position  in  the  rear  of  the  line  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  Stone  Elver. 

On  the  events  of  the  day  following  justly  rests  much  of  the 
reputation  of  General  I^egley.  The  troops  of  General  Bosecrahs 
were  undeniably  in  rather  low  spirits.  The  repulse  of  our  right 
wing  when  they  had  anticipated  victory,  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  various  reports  of  rebel  cavalry  operations  in  our 
rear,  tended  to  add  to  the  prevailing  despondency.  Upon  the 
afternoon  of  January  2,  the  second  grand  charge  of  the  rebels 
was  made.  Their  line  had  been  naturally  broken  in  their  suc- 
cessful assault  upon  General  Van  Cleve's  small  division,  and  they 
were  gathering  themselves  for  a  farther  advance  and  to  cross 
the  river,  when  General  Negley,  having  obtained  permission, 
ordered  a  charge  of  his  whole  division,  now  formed  in  Echelon 
of  brigades.  His  men  sprang  forward  upon  the  double-quick,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  with  cheers,  evincing  that  the  noble  deter- 
mination and  enthusiasm  of  the  corps  were  unjbroken.  The 
division  crossed  the  river  at  a  rapid  rate,  flanking  the  2d  and 
4th  Kentucky  (rebel)  Begiments — already  at  and  nearly  across 
the  river — and  forcing  them  to  retreat,  and  immediately  attacked 
Preston's  brigade,  capturing  the  26th  Tennessee  Begiment  and 
the  battery  it  was  supporting.    At  the  same  time  the  numerous 
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batteries  masaed  by  Greneral  Bosecrans  on  the  west  bank  of  tlio 
river  were  playing  fimonsly  npon  the  rebels.  The  enemy  re- 
coiled before  the  terrible  fire  of  these  batteries  and  the  into- 
lerable fire  and  charge  of  Negley's  division.  Yainly  attempting 
to  rally  his  troops,  Hanson  fell,  and  the  men  fled  in  conftmion. 
Breckinridge's  staff  offioers  were  falling  aroq&d  him,  Preston's 
brigade  was  scattered  over  the  field,  and  the  Washington  (Chk) 
Artillery,  serving  with  Jackson's  brigade,  was  in  onr  hands; 
and  now  the  enemy's  entire  right  wing  fled  in  general  and  utter 
confhsion,  pursued  by  Negley.  Not  once  did  they  attempt  to 
rally  until  behind  the  intrenchments  from  whence  they  had 
advanced. 

The  brief  battle  of  the  2d  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  upon  record. 
The  rebels  estimated  their  loss  at  the  time  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred;  but  a  month  later  a  rebel  newspaper  declared,  on  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Dana,  of  Breckinridge's  staff,  that  their  loss 
was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  in  the  two  hours'  fight. 

When  night  closed  in.  General  Eosecrans  ordered  the  division 
of  General  Negley  to  recross  the  river  and  resume  its  Tormer 
position.  On  the  morning  of  January  4,  one  of  his  brigades  was 
ordered  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy;  and  on  the  5th  Greneral 
Negley,  with  the  rest  of  his  command,  went  forward  and  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  driving  him  rapidly  and  with 
considerable  loss  many  miles  south  of  Murfreesborough. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  contest  of  Stone  Biver,  General 
Negley  was  specially  commended  by  General  Bosecrans  and 
recommended  for  promotion  to  a  miyor-generalship,  which  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

In  person  General  Negley  is  a  little  above  the  medium  height, 
stoutly  built,  with  a  healthy,  fiorid  complexion,  and  pleasing 
countenance.  His  manners  are  genial  and  courteous ;  he  is  easy 
of  approach,  being  quite  destitute  of  that  official  frigidity  which 
repels  acquaintance;  and  he  is  devoid  of  that  ceremonious  punc- 
tilio which  measures  friendship  by  rank  and  worth  by  positioii. 
Among  his  men  ho  is  very  popular  both  because  of  his  affiabiilty 
and  his  bravery.    Mild  and  determined,  generous  and  just,  he  is 
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recognized  throughout  the  army  as  a  etriet  di8cq>lijiarian  and  a 
correct  adminiatratiye  officer.  Treason  and  rebellion  meet  with 
no  sympathy  at  his  hands.  In  them  he  sees  only  crimes  worthy 
of  the  severest  punishment,  and  upon  their  adTocates  he  draws  a 
constantly  tightening  rein.  His  rule  at  Columbia — severe  but 
just,  once  much  condemned,  because  in  advance  of  its  time,  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  yet  attended  with  happiest  results, 
— ^is  an  index  of  this  phase  of  his  character. 

As  a  commander,  he  has  the  confidence  of  his  superiors, — a 
confidence  that  has  not  been  misplaced.  Quick  to  see  and  prompt 
to  act,  he  has  proved  himself  a  general  in  his  skilful  defence  of 
Nashville  and  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Stone  Biver. 


TEE  STAFF. 


Captain  Tames  A.  Lowrie,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Lowrie,  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Januaiy  28,  1883.  In 
July,  1851,  he  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
in  December,  1854,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg.  He 
practised  his  profession  until  April  17,  1861,  when  he  enlisted 
for  the  three-months  service,  and  served  with  Greneral  Negley, 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  until  August  8, 1861.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1861,  he  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Greneral  Negley, 
with  whom  he  has  served  constantly  until  the  present  time. 

Captain  Chables  T.  Wing,  QuartennaBter,  was  bom  in  Gram- 
bier,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  January  14,  1886,  and  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College  in  August,  1858.  He  removed  to  Columbus  the 
same  month,  and  was  engaged  in  book-keeping  for  various 
mercantile  houses  and  for  the  State  Treasury  Department  until 
October  31, 1861,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  and  assistant 
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-quartermaster  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  post  of  Evans- 
yille,  Indiana,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  Here  he  remained 
nntil  May  5, 1862,  when  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  placed  on  duty  with 
the  7th  Division,  then  <in  front  of  Corinth  and  under  command 
of  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman.  June  26  he  was  ordered 
to  the  posts  of  Eastport  and  luka,  from  which  he  was  relieved 
July  27,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  stationed  as  post  quarter- 
master at  Dechard,  Tennessee. 

On  the  7th  of  September  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  -the  8th 
Division,  then  at  Nashville  and  commanded  by  General  Negley. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  ably  and  faithfully  until  January  9, 
1863,  when  he  was  temporarily  relieved  from  duty  and  assigned 
as  post  quartermaster  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  His 
ability  in  this  position,  for  four  active,  arduous  months,  is  uni- 
ver*illy  conceded.  May  1, 1868,  he  was  relieved  ftt)m  duty  as 
post  quartermaster,  and  returned  to  his  division,  now  the  second 
of  the  14th  Army  Corps. 

Captain  G.  M.  Lafatettx  Johnson,  Division  Inspector^  was 
born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  November  4,  1837 }  but  his  early 
years  were  spent  at  Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  Ohio.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  then  accepted  a  situation  in  a  prominent  mercantile  house  of 
New  York,  where  he  remained  till  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  when  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  began  recruiting  for 
the  artillery  service.  Being  proffered  a  position,  however,  in  a 
regiment  already  formed  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  he  accepted 
it,  and  was  commissioned  October  5, 1861,  as  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  D,  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to  captain 
in  the  same  regiment,  March,  1862.  He  followed  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  regiment  till  the  fight  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee, 
August  21, 1862,  against  General  John  Morgan,  when  he  received 
injuries  from  which  he  was  detained  for  several  weeks  in  hos- 
pital at  Nashville.    When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  reported 
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for  duty  to  the  post  commandant  of  Nashville, — General  Negley . 
— who  assigned  him  to  duty  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  where 
he  is  now  acting  as  division  inspector. 

Captain  James  E.  Hatdxn,  Ordnance  Officer^  was  bom  in  Os- 
wego, New  York,  February  22, 1839,  and  removed  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1852,  of  which  place  he  has  since  been  a  resident. 

Captain  Hayden's  attention  was  directed  towards  military 
pursuits  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  rebellion. 
As  early  as  1856  we  find  his  name  on  the  roll  of  the  "  Chicago 
National  Guard  Cadets,"  of  which  company  the  present  colonel 
of  the  19th  Illinois  Volunteers  was  at  that  time  captain.  After 
the  disbanding  of  that  corps,  Captain  Hayden  became  one  of 
the  most  active  assistants  of  the  late  Colonel  Ellsworth  in  organ* 
izing  the  company  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Chicago  Zouave  Cadets,"  of  which  he  was  elected 
second  officer,  and  afterwards  captain,  vice  Ellsworth,  resigned, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and 
raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers  for  the  war  from  Chicago, 
the  date  of  its  organization  being  April  16,  1861,  and  that  of  its 
departure  from  Chicago  for  the  seat  of  war,  April  19, 1861.  At 
this  time  Captain  Hayden  had  been  elected  major  of  Colonel 
Ellsworth's  "Fire  Zouaves/'  but,  receiving  no  notification  of 
his  election  until  he  was  on  the  way  to  Cairo  with  his  new 
company,  he  did  not  accept  the  position.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  three-months  service  the  same  company  re-enlisted  under 
Captain  Hayden  for  three  years,  leaving  Chicago  again  on  the 
12th  day  of  August,  1861. 

Captain  Hayden  has  seen  hard  service  since  that  time,  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  has  proved 
himself  a  brave  and  efficient  officer.  On  the  27th  of  August. 
1862,  while  in  charge  of  a  train  on  the  Nashville  &  Chatta- 
nooga Eailroad,  and  having  but  seventy-five  men  under  his 
command,  he  repulsed  with  severe  loss  a  force  of  six  hundred 
rebel  cavalry  who  made  an  attack  upon  the  train.    Captain 
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Hayden  is  the  senior  captain  of  the  State  of  Illinois,' and  during 
the  fall  of  1862  was  in  command  of  his  own  regiment  for  the 
period  of  three  months.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Negley,  as  division  ordnance 
officer,  which  position  he  has  since  oocupied. 

Majob  FxbdinandH.  Gross,  Medical  Director,  Though  at  pre- 
sent medical  director  of  the  14th  Army  Corps,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  Major  Grross  in  oonnection  with  the  staff  of  Major- 
General  Negley ,  his  services  up  to  a  late  date  having  been  almost 
entirely  with  that  officer. 

Surgeon  Gross  was  bom  in  Gutenberg,  Germany,  August 
18, 1881.  His  father,  Dr.  Hermann  Gross,  emigrated  with  his 
fhmily  to  America  in  1883,  and  settled  in  Somerset  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  remained  there  only  two  years,  when  he  esta- 
'blished  himself  as  a  practising  physician  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

Young  Gross  there  received  his  education,  and  at  Washington 
^College,  a  popular  institution  of  learning  in  an  adjoining  county. 
On  leaving  this  institution  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
dne,  under  the  direction  of  his  fiither,  preparatory  to  attending 
lectures.  Subsequently  he  .attended  the  medical  colleges  of 
Cletreland,  Ohio,  the  University  of  the  City  of  KTew  York,  and 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia, — at  the  latter  of 
whidi  he  graduated,  March  10,  1865,  Ketuming  to  Pittsburg, 
he  joined  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgeiy, 
continuing  with  but  an  intermission  of  a  spring  and  summer 
which  he  spent  on  a  visit  to  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  General  iN'egley 
raised  his  brigade  in  Pittsburg  and  the  adjoining  county,  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen  offered  their  services,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Gross,  who  was  appointed  by  General  Uegley  to  the 
position  of  ^brigade-surgeon.  It  was  subsequently  discovered, 
however,  tbst  no  provisions  for  brigade-surgeons  had  been  made 
in  the  call  of  ijhe  President  for  troops.  Dr.  Gross,  having  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  18th  Begiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was 
dmmedlately^letachcd  from  the  regiment  and  commissioned  by 
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Governor  Ciutm  as  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
this  pontion  he  served  during  the  three^months  service  on  the 
staff  of  General  Negley,  and  participated  in  Patterson's  cam* 
paign  in  Maryland  and  Yurginia. 

At  the  close  of  the  three-months  service,  being  desirous  of 
entering  that  branch  of  the  service  for  which  his  professional 
acquirements  best  fitted  him,  Gaptain  Gross  appeared  before  the 
Medical  Bxamining  Board  of  Pennqrlvania;  and,  being  recom* 
mended  by  the  Board,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Cnrtin 
as  snrgeon.  He  acted  as  medical  officer  to  the  100th  Pennsyl* 
vania  Begiment,  then  stationed  near  Washington,  and  commanded 
by  Colonel  D.  Leasure.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1861,  Surgeon 
Grose  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  position  of  brigade* 
surgeon,  and  he  was  so  commissioned,  and  again  ordered  to  join 
General  Kegley's  command,  then  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
operating  in  Kentucky. 

Upon  the  8th  Division  being  organiEed  on  the  5th  of  Sep* 
tember,  we  find  Surgeon  Gross  announced* as  medical  director 
of  the  division.  During  the  defence  of  Nashville  he  re* 
mained  with  this  command.  On  the  advance  of  General  Boee* 
crane's  army  to  Murfreesborough,  Surgeon  Gross  moved  with  the 
8th  Division,  and  participated  in  the  bloody  engagement  of  Stone 
Biver.  x 

By  unexpected  changes  in  the  line  of  battle,  the  hospital 
established  by  him  on  the  80th  of  December  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  81st;  but,  partly  through  his 
efforts,  nearly  the  entire  ambulance  train  of  the  division  was 
saved.  Having  been  cut  off  from  his  hospital  while  with  the 
staff,  he  remained  engaged  upon  the  field  the  entire  day.  After 
nightfiEill  on  December  81,  he  succeeded,  by  co-operating  with 
General  Bousseau's  medical  director,  in  re-establishing  hospitals 
and  obtaining  shelter  for  the  wounded  on  the  Murfireesborough 
and  Nashville  road. 

After  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  Surgeon  Gross  remained  on 
the  staff  of  General  Negley  until  March  81,  when,  by  order  of 
General  Bosecrans,  he  was  promoted  and  assigned  as  medical 
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director  to  the  14th  Army  Corps,  and  attached  to  the  Btaff  of 
Majoi^Gteneral  Thomas,  in  whioh  capacity  he  is  now  acting. 

Major  Boswell  6.  Bogus,  Medical  Directory  was  bom  at 
LoaisTiUe,  St.  Lawrence  coontj,  New  York,  May  3, 1832.  At 
the  time  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  a  practising  physidan 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  of  the  19th  Illinois  Infantry.  This  position  he 
retained  until  March  81, 1868,  when  he  was  detached  from  his 
regiment  and  appointed  medical  director  of  Greneral  Kegley'f 
division. 

Lieutenant  Nathan  D.  Inobaham,  Topographical  JSngineer^ 
was  bom  at  Granger,  Medii;La  county,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  day  of 
May,  1835.  He  removed  to  Lockport,  Will  county,  Illinois,  in 
June,  1844,  and  was  married  at  Gooding's  Grove,  Will  county, 
to  Miss  Buth  Gooding,  daughter  of  Tames  Gooding,  Esq.,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1864.  He  went  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  in 
July,  1860,  and  returned  January,  1862.  He  enlisted  as  private 
in  Company  F,  100th  Begiment  Illinois  Yolunteer  Infantry, 
July  25, 1862,  and  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  the  same 
company  August  30  following.  He  served  with  his  company  in 
General  Buell's  march  through  Kentucky,  in  pursuit  of  Bragg, 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  and,  arriving  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1862,  reported  to  Captain  J.  C.  St.  Clair  Morton  (now 
Brigadier-General  Morton)  on  the  27th  as  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  and  wlas  ordered  to  Crallatin, 
Tennessee,  to  work  on  fortifications,  returning  to  Nashville 
December  13.  On  the  26th  he  was  ordered  by  Captain  Morton 
to  report  to  General  Negley  as  topographical  engineer,  which 
he  did  at  Nolensville.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  he  was  acting 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Negley,  as  well  as  topographical  engi- 
neer.   By  profession  he  is  a  surveyor  and  engineer. 

LnsuTENANT  Charles  C.  Cooke,  Aide-de-Camp,  was  bom  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Febmary  27, 1837.    At  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  present  rebellion  be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tbe 
ranks  of  tbe  United  States  Zouave  Cadets,  a  company  tben 
forming  at  Pittsburg,  all  of  tbe  members  of  wbicb  responded  to 
the  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  by  President  Lincoln, 
April  i2, 1861.  In  response  to  the  call  for  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  he  enlisted  and  served  as  private  in  Company  E,  77th 
Begiment  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  said  regiment  composing  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  brigade,  commanded  by  General  James 
S.  Negley,  which  landed  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  22, 
1861.  October  31,  1861,  he  was  elected  by  his  comrades  as 
second  lieutenant  of  the  company,  in  which  position  he  remained 
one  month,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  General  Negley. 

Captain  W.  H.  H.  Tatlou  was  bom  at  North  Bend,  Hamil- 
ton county,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1837.  His  father 
is  now  in  command  of  the  5th  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry.  His 
mother  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  President  Harrison.  He 
entered  the  service  as  private  in  the  first  company  that  left 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
He  was  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  18th  U.S.  Infantry, 
May  14, 1861,  and  promoted  captain  August  11, 1862.  His  occu- 
pation before  he  entered  the  service  was  that  of  a  farmer. 

LisTJTSNANT  W.  W.  Babksb,  Commissary  of  Subsistence^  was 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  February  23, 1839,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  rebellion  was  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duce and  commission  business  in  that  city.  Upon  the  vail  for 
seventy-five  thousand  three-months  troops  in  April,  1861,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  1, 12th  Begiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  one  of  the  regiments  composing  General  Negley's 
Ist  Brigade,  but  was  detached  from  his  command  May,  1861, 
and  stationed  on  the  Northern  Central  Bailroad,  near  Baltimore. 

He  afterwards  enlisted  as  sergeant  in  Company  B,  77th  Penn- 
sylvania Yolunteers,  September  13,  1861,  and  was  detailed  to 
the  commissary  department  of  General  Negley's  brigade  at 
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Pittslmrg,  PennaylTania,  October  17, 1861,  in  which  department 
he  served  nntU  July  25, 1862,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  Johnson,  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Ist  Begiment 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  reported  to  Greneral  Negley  at  Colnmbia, 
Tennessee,  for  recroiting  service.  September  16,  1862,  he  was 
detailed  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Negley,  then  commanding  the 
post  of  Nashville,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  escort  of 
cavalry.  Ihiring  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  the  escort  was  nsed 
as  a  courier  line,  and  Lieutenant  Barker  acted  as  aide  to  the 
general.  After  the  battle  he  was  recommended  to  the  President 
for  promotion  to  commissary  of  subsistence,  with  the'  rank  of 
captain.  February  18,  1863,  he  was  ordered  on  duty  in  the 
commissary  department  as  acting  commissary  of  the  2d  Division, 
14th  Army  Corps 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  Cochran,  Pravcst-Ilarshal  and  Jvdge-Advo- 
eatSj  was  bom  in  Behnont  county,  Ohio,  May  25,  1836.  His 
fkther  was  an  honest,  Arugal  farmer,  grandson  of  Captain  Thomas 
Cochran,  who  was  slain  by  the  Indians  in  West  Virginia  during 
the  Bevolutionary  War.  His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Ellis 
Davis,  deceased,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  and  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  In  September,  1861,  young 
Cochran  entered  the  service  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Lavergne,  October  7, 1862, 
he  was  aide  to  Brigadier-General  Palmer,  where  the  enemy 
under  the  rebel  Greneral  Anderson  were  signally  defeated.  At 
the  request  of  General  Negley,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
provost-marshal  on  the  general's  staif  by  special  order  of  Major- 
General  Boseorans. 
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Psjor-dtttwal  John  PrJluUg  palmer  anil  J5taf)[. 

John  HcAuIiBT  Palmsr  was  bom  on  Eagle  Creek,  Scott 
coimty,  Kentucky,  September  18,  1817.  His  father,  Louis  D. 
Pahner  (who  is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two), 
emigrated  to  Kentncky  from  Northumberland  county,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1793,  and  was  there  married  in  1813  to  Miss  Ann 
Tutt,  a  native  of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia.  The  ancestors 
of  the  family  were  from  England,  and  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Green  Eiver  country  was  beginning  to 
attract  attention,  and  the  elder  Palmer,  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  fond  of  adventure,  removed  to  Christian  county,  where 
he  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  new  cheap  lands  of 
that  then  almost  wilderness,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Here  his 
son  spent  his  childhood,  attending  the  school  taught  in  the 
neighborhood  in  winter,  and  rendering  assistance  upon  the  farm. 
This  school  was  such  as  are  common  to  early  settlements.  <'  To 
read  and  write  and  cipher"  was  the  usual  limit  of  the  humble 
teacher's  attainments ;  and  in  these  branches  young  Palmer  made 
satisfactory  progress.  But  by  other  means  his  education  was 
greatly  enlarged.  His  father,  who  was  an  ardent  Jackson  man, 
was  unusually  fond  of  reading, — ^which  led  him  to  procure 
books  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  particularly  those  of 
his  own  party,  which  were  afterwards  well  thumbed  by  the 
children.  His  father  was  also  an  earnest  opponent  of  hfiman 
slavery,  and  thoroughly  impressed  his  opinions  upon  his  chil- 
dren, the  family  being  at  that  time  known  as  warm  anti-slavery 
Democrats.  In  1831,  these  opinions  of  the  elder  Palmer  deter- 
mined him  to  emigrate  to  the  free  States,  and  in  that  year  he 
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removed  to  liadiaon  county,  Illinois,  and  setUed  about  ten  miles 
from  Alton. 

The  labor  of  improving  a  farm  occupied  the  time  until  18S3, 
when  the  death  of  the  mother  broke  up  the  family.  About  this 
time,  the  efforts  which  had  for  some  time  been  making  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  Central  Illinois  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  at  Upper  Alton  were  crowned  with  partial 
success,  and  "  Alton  College"  was  organized  and  opened  upon 
the  "  manual  labor  system.''  In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  and  his  elder  brother  Elihu,  who  has  since  become 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  is  noted  for  his  learning  and  eccen- 
tricities, entered  this  school.  They  were  almost  without  money, 
but  in  its  place  were  possessed  of  most  sanguine  hopes.  Several 
months  were  thus  spent;  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  he  graduated, 
for  the  ward  of  money  to  further  prosecute  his  studies !  From 
this  time  until  the  spring  of  1839  he  spent  his  time  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  a  while  he  worked  with  a  cooper;  then  he  became 
a  pedlar;  and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  being  then  in  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  district 
school  near  Canton,  which  he  taught  "two  quarters"  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  his  patrons.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  been  a  constant  reader  of  history,  poetry,  novels,  sermons, 
and  newspapers,  and  had  amassed  a  respectable  but  most  ill- 
arranged  store  of  knowledge.  In  the  summer  of  1838  he  first 
met  with  the  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress and  just  entering  upon  his  brilliant  career.  The  district 
was  large,  and  the  vote  close;  but  Douglas  was  young,  eloquent, 
and  a  Democrat,  and  won  at  once  the  confidence  of  Palmer,  who 
threw  himself  ardently  into  the  contest  and  cast  his  first  vote 
for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  rising  statesman,  by  inflaming 
young  Palmer's  ambition  and  spurring  him  to  effort,  probably  gave 
stability  to  his  purposes  and  tended  to  shape  his  future  course 
in  life.  During  the  winter  of  1838  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
"  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  and  began  a  course  of  desultory 
reading  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  the  sprng 
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of  1889  he  entered  the  office  of  John  L.  Greathoase,  then  % 
lawyer  of  considerable  standing  at  Carlinyille,  liacoapin  connty. 
On  Arriving  at  Carlinville,  having  walked  thither  from  St.  Louis, 
his  entire  stock  of  money  was  fourteen  dollars,  and  his  wardrobe 
consisted  of  an  indifferent  suit  of  clothes  and  an  extra  shirt. 
Here  he  found  his  brother  Elihu,  who  was  now  married  and 
preaching  to  a  congregation  in  Carlinville.  This  brother — ^like 
himself,  careless  of  money,  but  full  of  hope — advised  him  to 
remain  in  that  place  and  pursue  his  studies,  offering  to  board 
him,  with  a  rather  indefinite  understanding  as  to  payment  in 
return;  and  accordingly,  as  we  have  stated,  ho  entered  the  office 
of  Hr.  Greathouse. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  this,  at  the  request  of  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  politicians  of  the  county,  ho  became  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  clerk.  Ho  engaged  actively  in  the  can* 
vass,  becoming  involved  in  local  politics  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  never  since  been  able  to  extricate  himself, — but  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  votes. 
In  December,  1889,  after  loss  than  a  year's  study,  having 
managed  to  buy  the  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  having 
found  a  good-natured  tailor  who  had  faith  enough  in  him  to 
make  them  up  on  credit,  he  set  out  for  Springfield,  with  fivo 
dollars  in  his  pocket  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  preceptor 
to  pay  his  expenses,  and  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  a 
license  to  practise  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law. 

Mr.  Douglas  took  much  interest  in  the  application,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  examiners,  and  wrote  the  license,  which  is 
still  carefully  preserved,  displaying,  throughout  a  kindness 
which  was  ever  remembered  with  gratitude  during  the  long 
and  bitter  contests  of  later  years. 

Out  young  attorney  returned  to  Carlinville  with  the  much- 
coveted  license.  His  possessions  consisted  of  a  few  books,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  David  A.  Smith,  then,  as  now,  an  eminent  Illinois 
lawyer,  who,  having*^ supplied  himself  with  new  editions,  kindly 
presented  the  old  ones  to  the  poor  junior.  He  was  ilot  at  once 
Ruccessful;  and  the  only  reason  that  he  did  not  leave  the  village 
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and  seek  a  new  home  was  that  he  could  not  procnro  money 
enough  to  pay  his  debts.  Often  since  then  he  has  said  that 
this  early  poverty  lies  at  the  foundation  of  whatever  success  he 
afterwards  attained. 

In  1840  he  participated  in  the  canvass  for  the  Presidency, 
earnestly  supporting  Mr.  Yan  Buren  and  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees. In  1841  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  his  business 
having  so  increased  that  it  afforded  him  a  sufficient  support. 
In  1842,  being  independent  and  self-minded,  he  made  some 
personal  enemies  by  ref^ing  to  support  certain  of  the  regular 
Democratic  candidates.  In  December  of  that  year  he  was 
married.  In  1843  he  was  elected  probate  justice  of  ibhe  county, 
by  over  four  hundred  majority.  The  years  1844, 1845,  and  1846 
were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  had  now 
become  quite  extensive.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  at  the  same  election  was 
defeated  for  probate  justice  by  a  combination  formed  against 
him.  In  1848,  his  victorious  competitor  having  resigned,  he  was 
again  elected,  by  a  large  majority.  In  1849  the  new  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  elected  county  judge,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  1851,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
In  1852, 1853,  and  1854  he  attended  the  sessions  of  that  body. 
In  the  latter  year  he  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill.  In  1855  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  and  warmly  supported  many  im- 
portant measures,  such  as  the  free-school  system,  homestead 
law,  &c.  In  1856  he  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  first 
Illinois  Eepublican  State  Convention,  held  at  Bloomington.  He 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Hepublican  Convention,  and 
advocated  the  nomination  of  Judge  McLean,  though  personally 
preferring  Fremont.  He  entered  actively  into  the  canvass,  exert- 
ing himself  for  Fremont,  having  first  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
State  Senate,  upon  the  ground  that,  having  changed  his  political 
connections  after  his  election,  self-respect  and  a  proper  regard 
for  the  true  principles  of  a  representative  government  demanded 
such  a  course.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  engaged  in  State  poli- 
tics, and  in  1859  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated 
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In  1860  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  at  large  on  the  Bepub* 
lican  ticket,  was  elected,  and  cast  his  vote  for  President  Lincoln. 
In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington. 
In  that  body  he  advocated  the  call  of  a  national  convention  for 
the  settlement  of  our  dii&culties.  That  proposition  having  failed, 
and  still  eager  to  avoid  civil  war,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
to  secure  unity  of  action  in  the  Northern  and  border  States,  he 
favored  the  measures  of  compromise  finally  recommended  by  the 
conference. 

,  When  the  second  call  for  troops  was  made,  he  came  forward 
as  a  common  citizen  and  soldier,  regardless  of  great  home  inte- 
rests, and  was  unanimously  elected  colonel  of  the  14th  Illinois 
Volunteers.  For  a  time  he  was  stationed  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
equipping,  drilling,  and  perfecting  his  regiment.  Affairs  be- 
coming threatening  in  Northern  Missouri,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  thither,  and  during  the  month  of  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August  occupied  various  points  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
and  North  Missouri  Eailroads.  On  the  10th  of  August  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  on  the  12th,  in- 
formation having  been  received  at  St.  Louis  of  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek  and  the  death  of  General  Lyon,  it  was  ordered 
to  Bolla,  reaching  that  place  on  the  13th. 

In  September  General  Hunter  assumed  command  at  Bolla, 
and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  his  command  was  ordered  to  Jef- 
ferson  City,  Missouri;  and  Colonel  Palmer's  regiment  marched 
with  him  from  that  place,  by  the  way  of  Tipton,  Warsaw,  and 
Buffalo,  to  Springfield.  On  the  23d  of  October  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  by  General  Hunter,  and  returned 
with  his  brigade,  after  the  removal  of  Fremont  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  department,  to  Tipton,  going  afterwards  into  winter- 
quarters  at  Otterville. 

Colonel  Palmer's  brigade  formed  part  of  General  Pope's  expe- 
dition to  Milford,  which  captured  a  large  number  of  rebel  prisoners. 
On  the  20th  of  December  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Otterville.  About  the  Ist 
of  Febraary,  1862,  the  forces  at  Otterville  were  ordered  South, 
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and  General  Palmer  joined  General  Pope  at  Commerce,  Missouri, 
for  the  expedition  against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  He 
commanded  a  division  and  took  part  in  the  operations  before 
New  Madrid,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Riddle's  Point  with  his  division  and  some  heavy  guns.  This 
was  done,  the  men  dragging  the  guns  along  the  river-bank  at 
night,  wading  a  great  part  of  the  way.  The  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissipjn  Biver  below  Island  No.  10,  and  the  high  stage  of  water, 
flooding  the  low-lands  along  its  banks,  made  this  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  all  operations  against  the  enemy's  works  there. 
Island  No.  10  is  at  the  head  of  New  Madrid  hend.  The  river, 
after  following  its  course  for  twenty  miles,  returns  within  five- 
milcs  of  the  island.  The  bottom  along  the  hanks  for  neiurlj 
ibis  wbolc  distance  was  overflowed;  while  at  Tiptonville,  Ten- 
nc8»ce,  witbin  five  miles  of  the  island,  the  landing  was  good. 
Below  Tiptonville  the  ovei-flowed  hanks,  and  Rue  Fort  Lake  to 
the  south,  cut  oflf  the  rebel  forces  from  the  interior;  and  Com- 
modore P'ooto  liad  the  river  above.  The  landing  at  TiptonTille, 
then,  was  the  only  point  of  approach  to  the  island  which  vaa 
open  to  the  enemy.  It  was  to  command  this  landing  that  the 
expedition  was  sent  to  Riddle's  Point,  which  is  directly  opposite. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  at  about  sunrise,  the  rebels  on 
the  gunboats  below  discovered  the  work  of  the  night,  and  were 
in  motion  at  once.  One  boat  came  slowly  steaming  up  the  river, 
so  steadily  that  it  seemed  to  make  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  the 
surface.  When  this  boat  had  approached  within  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  half-mile,  she  fired  a  twenty-four-pound  gun.  The 
shot  came  dashing  along,  and  struck  the  water  in  front  of  the 
earth-work.  The  response  was  prompt  from  our  side.  In  a 
short  time  five  other  boats  came  up.  A  line  was  formed,  and 
all  opened  upon  Palmer's  position.  For  two  hours  this  unequal 
contest  was  maintained, — twenty  pieces  from  the  gunboats  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  roar,  the  shot  plunging  into  the  sand  and  bulg- 
ing the  men  in  the  pits,  or  tearing  limbs  from  the  trees.  Tbe 
steady  but  slow  firing  I'rom  our  guns  made  each  report  appear 
like   the  last  effort  of  exhausted  men.     Relying  upon  their 
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superior  fire,  the  boats  approached  the  shore  to  land ;  bat  at  the 
moment  they  got  within  one  hundred  yards  of -the  shore  the 
47th  Indiana  Begiment,  which  occupied  the  rifle-pits,  opened 
upon  them  with  their  rifles,  and  drove  the  men  under  coyer. 

Two  of  the  boats  were  seriously  damaged,  and,  after  the  re- 
pulse by  the  infantry,  aU  withdrew. 

After  this  the  enemy  made  ft^equent  efforts  to  reach  the  land- 
ing at  Tiptonville,  but  were  always  repulsed.  From  this  time 
until  the  reduction  of  the  island.  General  Palmer's  command  was 
almost  incessantly  engaged  with  the  rebel  gunboats,  six  of  which 
were  engaged  in  constant  efforts  to  introduce  supplies  to  the 
island  or  to  pass  transports  for  the  removal  of  the  troops.  They 
were  unable  to  silence  our  guns  by  their  flre,  and  all  efforts 
to  land  were  frustrated  by  our  riflemen  occupying  rifle-pits  along 
the  shore;  so  that  the  relief  and  escape  of  the  rebels  became 
alike  impossible. 

After  the  capture  of  Island  No.  10,  General  Pope's  forces 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  Port  Pillow,  which  was  bom- 
barded for  some  days ;  but  before  any  deflnite  result  was  attained 
they  were  ordered  to  join  General  Halleck  before  Corinth. 
On  the  20th  of  April  they  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and.  General  Pope  then  reorganizing  his  corps. 
General  Palmer  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  1st  Brigade, 
Ist  Division,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  the 
22d,  27th,  42d,  and  51st  Illinois  Eegiments  and  Hescock's  Bat- 
tery. As  soon  as  all  the  regiments  arrived,  the  army  was  put 
in  motion,  by  short  marches,  for  Corinth,  with  constant  skirmishes 
along  the  front. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  General  Palmer's  division  was  ordered  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  front  of  the  enemy's  fortifications  at 
Corinth.  The  second  brigade,  under  General  Morgan,  attacked 
the  rebel  pickets  at  Seven-Mile  Creek,  driving  them  into  the 
open  field  north  of  Farmington,  and,  passing  out  of  the 
woods,  formed  on  the  north  of  the  Farmington  Eoad.  General 
Palmer,  with  two  regiments  of  his  brigade  and  a  battery,  formed 
to  the  left,  and  moved  forward  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the  rebel 
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skirmiabers.  After  an  sdyance  of  some  three  hundred  yards,  a 
rebel  battery^  posted  near  the  point  at  which  the  road  from 
Farmington  to  Pordy  crosses  the  Corinth  road,  opened  fire. 
Afler  a  few  shots  from  onr  gons  and  a  charge  in  line,  the  cnemv 
fled.  At  night  the  division  recrossed  Seven-Mile  Creek  and 
encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  swamp  throngh  which  that  slnggish 
stream  flows;  and  the  next  day  it  was  joined  by  General  Pope's 
forces. 

On  the  8th  of  liay,  Paine's  division  again  crossed  towardB 
Corinth,  advanced  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fortifications, 
and,  after  skirmishing  through  the  day,  retired  to  camp.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ^h.  General  Palmer  was  directed  with  hie  brigade 
to  pass  the  swamp  and  camp  near  Farmington,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  our  pickets;  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  brigade,  with  its 
wagons  and  camp-equipage,  was  in  motion.  General  J?almer, 
with  a  small  escort,  rode  forward  to  select  a  suitable  camping- 
ground.  Between  the  crossing  of  the  creek  and  the  swamp 
(which  was  by  a  single  road  and  narrow  bridge,  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  which  is  impassable)  and  Farmington  there  is  a 
cluster  of  woods,  of  small  extent,  about  a  mile  from  the  cross- 
ing, and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  town,  which  conceals 
the  entrance  of  the  road  into  the  swamp  from  the  direction  of 
Farmington  and  Corinth.  After  passing  this  clump  of  woods  a 
short  distance  and  reaching  the  open  ground,  the  Federal  pickets 
were  met  coming  in,  and  considerable  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  were  in  sight.  About  fifty  of  the  cavalry, 
seeing  the  general  in  advance  of  his  command  upon  the  creet  of 
the  hill,  made  a  dash  to  capture  him.  They  came  on  at  full  speed, 
demanding  a  surrender ;  but,  when  they  were  within  a  hundred 
yards,  two  companies  of  infantry,  which  were  concealed  by  the 
hill,  opened  fire  upon  them  and  emptied  several  saddles,  where> 
upon  the  rest  fled. 

By  tnis  time  heavy  bodies  of  infantry  had  filed  through  Farm- 
ington  and  formed  in  a  line  extending  east  towards  a  point  of 
woods  in  that  direction.  This  movement  was  made  with  the 
double  view  of  discovering  the  Federal  forces  behind  the  wood 
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before  spoken  of,  and  of  getting  poBseeaion  of  the  road  across 
the  swamp.  As  soon  as  this  force  was  discovered,  dispositions 
were  made  to  repel  it.  Colonel  Boberts,  with  part  of  the  Slst 
Illinois  and  two  or  three  companies  from  other  regiments, 
was  ordered  to  occnpy  a  high  piece  of  ground  which  covered 
our  left.  Major  Walworth  was  directed  to  sei«e  a  point  of 
woods  on  onr  right,  and.  the  remaining  troops,  parts  of  the  22d, 
27th,  and  42d  Illinois,  formed  i^  Une,  protected  hj  some  ravines 
and  woods.  , 

About  the  time  these  arrangements  were  completed,  General 
Palmer  received  orders  from  General  Pope  to  retire  across  the 
swamp  to  camp.  At  that  moment  the  narrow  road  and  bridge 
across  the  swamp  were  crowded  with  wagons  and  a  brigade 
of  Stanley's  division  which  had  occupied  the  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Palmer's  brigade.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation,  three  rebel  batteries  had  opened  fire  from  three  dif- 
ferent points,  and  heavy  rebel  forces  had  appeared  upon  the 
open  ground  in  the  direction  of  Corinth.  Obedience  to  the 
order  was,  therefore,  difficult.  Wagons  and  baggage  were  ordered 
to  the  rear,  however,  and  the  determination  formed  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  until  the  road  could  be  cleared  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  troops  to  retire. 

One  section  of  Hescock's  guns  was  by  that  gallant  and  skilful 
officer  turned  upon  the  battery  upon  the  Federal  right,  and, 
after  driving  it  off,  was  turned  upon  that  to  our  left.  The  rebel 
infantry,  in  three  divisions,  came  up  in  splendid  style  against 
our  position.  The  22d  and  27th  Illinois,  protected  as  they  were, 
received  them  with  a  galling  fire,  which  at  first  checked  them  and 
then  threw  them  into  conftiBion,  killing  and  wounding  great  num« 
bers.  Still,  as  the  fact  of  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy  was  de- 
veloped, the  danger  of  the  little  force  opposed  to  them  became 
painfully  manifest.  The  enemy,  not  knowing  at  first  but  that 
Pope's  whole  army  was  concealed  by  the  clump  of  woods,  ad- 
vanced i^owly  and  cautiously,  keeping  up  a  tremendous  cannonade 
&om  their  eighteen  guns.  The  Federal  troops  maintained  their 
ground  against  this  advance  for  two  hours.    About  noon  the 
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rebels,  baTing  discovered,  apparently,  tbat  Pope  was  not  there, 
came  oni  at  a  rapid  pace,  threatening  to  sweep  every  thing  from 
the  field,  and  were  witbin  twenty  yards  of  oar  lines,  when  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back.  Walworth  was  withdrawn  from 
the  woods  on  the  right,  and  had  barely  time  to  retire.  The  22d 
and  27th  Illinois  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who 
burst  through  the  woods  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Hescock 
and  threatened  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  swamp  before  he 
could.  Luckily,  Hescock,  with  great  sagacity  and  with  a  knov* 
ledge  of  the  full  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  General  Palmer, 
had  already  sent  his  caissons  and  rifled  guns  to  the  rear,  and  now 
determined  to  give  the  enemy  one  more  blow.  He  immediately 
double-shotted  his  howitzers  with  canister,  and  fired  into  the 
advancing  columns,  producing  terrible  slaughter,  and  then  left 
the  field.  General  Palmer,  having  remained  at  this  point  until  he 
was  assured  of  the  safety  of  Hescock,  rode  to  the  rear  to  pre- 
pare to  dispute  the  crossing  of  the  swamp.  Loomis's  brigade 
had  become  engaged  on  the  right,  and,  aftec  a  severe  fight,  were 
ordered  to  fall  back.  The  51st  Illinois  and  8th  Wisconsin  were 
formed  behind  the  bridge,  and  the  42d  and  47th  Illinois  were 
formed  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
where  it  entered  the  swamp. 

This  arrangement  was  concealed  from  the  enemy  hy  the 
undulations  of  the  ground ;  and  their  forces,  disordered  by  the 
impression  of  a  victory,  now  came  on  in  a  confused  mass, 
whooping  like  Indians.  General  Palmer  had  sent  his  horse  to 
the  rear  to  assist  in  the  concealment  of  the  troops,  and,  standing 
behind  his  line,  waited  until  the  foremost  of  the  rebels  had 
approached  within  fifty  yards,  when  he  gave  the  order  to  fire. 
One  volley  covered  the  open  ground  to  the  front  with  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  broke  and  fled  from  the  field. 

This  ended  the  struggle ;  and  thus  did  this  small  force,  aided 
by  the  favorable  ground  and  the  concealment  aflbrded  by  the 
woods,  after  a  closely-contested  fight  of  several  hours,  escape 
from  three  rebel  divisions.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  in  addition, 
that  the  escape  of  Hescock  was  greatly  aided  by  a  charge  upon 
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the  jrebels  on  our  right,  made  by  the  2d  Iowa  Gavaby  and  ordered 
by  General  Paine,  which  oheoked  the  enemy  for  a  moment. 
Our  loss  was  twenty-two  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
wounded,  and  ten  taken  .prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  was  four 
hundred  and  eleven  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Ingraham,  of  Yan  Dom's  staff. 

After  this  afGair  oar  troops  remained  in  oampAintil  the  ITtb 
of  May,  when  they  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Farmington. 
On  the  18th,  General  Palmer,  in  command  of  the  outposts,  spent 
the  day  on  the  lines,  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  driving 
them  back  so  as  to  gain  possession  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  it 
was  desirable  to  occupy.  Towards  sunset  he  succeeded  in  this, 
and  returned  to  his  quarters,  but  before  midnight  was  attacked 
with  pneumonia,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  until  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  On  that  day,  under  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  a  great  battle,  he  went  out  upon  the  lines.  While  there,  news 
came  that  Corinth  was  evacuated,  and,  still  being  very  ill,  he  was 
ordered  home  by  General  Pope.  He  continued  sick  at  home  until 
about  the  1st  of  August,  when  he  took  part  in  the  efforts  made  to* 
raise  troops,  and,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, organized  the  122d  Illinois  Regiment  at  Carlinville.  On 
the  26th  of  August  he  left  home,  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
reached  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  when.  General  Paine  being  in  ill 
health,  he  was  assigned  by  General  Eosecrans  to  the  command 
of  the  1st  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ordered 
to  join  General  Buell. 

The  2d  Brigade,  being  then  at  Tuscumbia,  crossed  the  river 
near  that  place,  and  marched  directly  to  Athens.  The  Ist  Brigade 
was  scattered  along  the  railj!t>ad  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur. 
This  force  was  concentrated  at  Decatur,  and,  under  the  command 
of  General  Palmer,  crossed  the  river  on  the  5th,  and  reached 
Athens  on  the  6th  of  September. 

There  the  first  information  was  received  of  Buell's  move- 
ments. A  courier  fh>m  him  to  General  Paine,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  command  of  the  column,  was  captured  by  some  "peace^ 
able  citisens,''  who  destroyed  his  despatches,  and  then  exultingly 
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told  the  contents,  which  were  orders  to  make  forced  marches  to 
Kashville.  A  Union  man  gave  information  of  this;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  the  march  was  commenced.  At  this  time 
the  whole  of  Southern  Tennessee  north  and  east^of  the  Tennessee 
Biver  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal  troops.  The  inhabitants, 
under  the  belief  that  the  rebel  authority  was  permanently 
established,  were  intensely  malignant.  Those  who  until  that 
time  had  been  faithful  to  our  Government  were  disheartened; 
while  the  guerrillas  were  active  in  all  directions.  It  being  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  want  of  cavalry,  to  ascertain  the 
movements  of  the  large  and  active  mounted  force  of  the  enemy, 
great  vigilance  was  required  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  long  train 
which  accompanied  the  march.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
rebels  was  at  Blowing  Springs  Gap.  A  party  of  bushwhackers 
here  fell  in  behind  our  skirmishers,  firing  upon  the  column,  and 
wounding  three.  The  muskets  of  the  16th  Illinois  soon  dispersed 
them.  At  night,  from  the  camp  at  Buchanan's  Creek,  Colonel 
Roberts  with  two  regiments  was  pushed  forward  to  Pulaski,  to 
surprise  Biffles,  who,  with  his  cavalry,  was  in  possession  of  the  town. 
He  heard  of  our  movements  in  time  to  make  his  escape;  but 
the  party  captured  a  mail,  and,  visiting  his  camp,  secured  the 
handsome  donations  sent  in  the  morning  by  his  friends  in  the 
shape  of  good  cooked  breakfasts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  in  passing  through  Pulaski,  a 
.guard  was  detailed  to  protect  the  town,  with  orders  to  move  up 
with  the  stragglers.  When  the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed  oat 
■of  the  town,  the  people  ordered  this  guard  to  surrender  as  prisoners. 
A  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and  the  guard  retired.  At  Rey- 
nolds's Station  the  train  was  attacked,  and  two  unarmed,  sick  men, 
who  had  stepped  aside  to  a  spring,  were  murdered.  The  skii^ 
mish  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  rebels. 
On  the  next  day  the  train  and  rear-guard  were  again  attacked. 
This  skirmish  lasted  several  hours,  but  upon  reaching  ColumbiA 
tlie  rear-guard  halted  and  drove  the  enemy  off.  On  leaving 
the  north  bank  of  Duck  River,  at  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  the  rear-guard  was  again  attacked;  but  a 
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howitzer  turned  upon  the  enemy  soon  dispersed  them  with  loss. 
At  Eatherford  Centre  another  attack  was  made.  Here  the 
Union  force  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a  cavalry  reinforce* 
ment,  raised  in  a  rather  amusing  way.  As  there  was  no 
cavalry  force  with  the  expedition,  an  order  had  been  issued  for 
all  spare  horses  along  the  line  to  be  mounted  by  active  men,  who 
were  to  act  as  scouts.  By  the  time  this  order  had  reached  the 
second  regiment,  it  had  assumed  the  form  of  .a  direction  to  the 
men  to  seize  all  the  horses  and  mules  to  be  found,  for  the  purpose 
of  mounting  the  infantry.  On  reaching  Spring  Hill,  the  general, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  found  himself  accompanied  by  a  bun* 
dred  mounted  men,  riding  on  all  sorts  of  animals.  Two  were 
mounted  on  splendid  jacks,  which,  to  the'  great  disgust  of  the 
riders,  he  ordered  to  be  returned  at  once.  At  least  fifty  persons 
came  into  camp  that  night  in  search  of  horses  and  mules,  all 
of  which  were  returned, — "foolishly,"  as  the  general  now  says; 
for  in  a  week  afterwards  they  were  in  the  hands  of  guerrillas. 
Aiter  the  attack  at  Eutherford  Centre  the  rebels  made  no  further 
demonstration ;  and  on  the  11th  of  September  General  Palmer 
and  his  force  arrived  at  Nashville. 

During  the  so-called  blockade  of  Nashville  by  the  rebel  forces 
.  of  Wheeler,  Morgan,  and  other  commanders,  for  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  Generals  Negley's  and  Palmer's  forces  were  the 
occupants  and  defenders  of  that  city.  Several  skirmishes  oo» 
curred,  and  expeditions  were  undertaken,  with  generally  favor- 
able issues,  as  is  f\illy  narrated  in  the  sketch  of  Major-General 
Negley  given  on  preceding  pages.  The  intercourse  and  co» 
operation  of  these  two  generals  were  at  all  times  most  friendly 
and  hearty,  with  results  beneficial  to  the  cause  and  the  conn* 
try.  The  daily  rebel  threat  of  crushing  the  Union  troops 
at  Nashville  was  not  ftilfiUed,  and  this  strong  key-point  of 
Middle  Tennessee  was  securely  held.  An  onward  movement 
and  disaster  to  the  rebellion  followed  in  the  last  days  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  by  which  the  rebels  were  destined  to  finally  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  last-Hind  to  them  the  greatest  and  the  best — Q^ 
all  the  border  StAtes. 
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In  the  awful  Boenes  of  Stone  Biver  General  Palmer  acted 
a  conspicnouB  part.  HiB  division  at  times  ocoapied  important 
and  periloos  poaitions.  During  the  eyentfol  Slat  of  December 
he  held  the  advance  for  aeveral  hours  after  the  falling  back  of 
portions  of  the  right  wing.  At  one  period,  when  thus  oconpjing 
an  extreme  point,  the  rebel  mnsketry  and  artillery  fire  beirg 
directed  npon  his  division  fit>m  all  sides,  it  seemed,  we  have  beard 
him  remark,  as  though  his  devoted  command  had  become 
isolated  and  was  forgotten.  But  he  appreciated  iheamportance 
of  holding  the  position,  and  his  batteries  played  with  snch  vigor, 
and  were  supported  by  his  infantry  with  such  determination, 
that  they  receded  not  an  inch  from  their  position,  but  held  the 
advancing  hosts  at  bay  whenever  they  approached  along  that 
line.  Their  gallantry  was  ere  long  recognized  by  Crcneral  Soae- 
crans  in  person :  he  rode  up  to  their  position,  with  his  escort, 
amidst  the  wildest  of  the  storm,  and  spoke  those  words  of  ap- 
proval and  congratulation  which  are  so  cheering  to  the  heart  of 
every  soldier.  Thenceforward  no  rebel  force  could  have  driven 
in  that  battle-line ;  and,  after  several  vain  attempts,  the  design 
was  abandoned,  and  the  rebel  advance  on  that  portion  of  the 
bloody  field  was  stayed. 

For  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed  by  General  Palmer  upon 
this  occasion,  in  connection  with  his  previous  career  as  a  patriot 
and  a  soldier,  he  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  major-general 
of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  from  the  battles  of  Stone 
Biver, — ^a  promotion  which  his  troops,  his  many  personal  friends, 
and  thousands  of  patriot  hearts  throughout  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  great  States  of  the  West,  will  endorse  as  weD 
and  nobly  merited. 

As  a  man,  all  who  meet  with  General  Palmer  find  in  him  an 
ardent,  simple,  pleasing  friend,  approachable,  intelligent,  and 
interesting.  As  a  lawyer,  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
especially  in  a  plea  before  a  jury,  to  be  found  in  Illinois  or  the 
West, — ^it  being  his  forte  to  draw  tears  and  smiles  frt>m  beaming 
eyes  and  countenances  and  to  wring  verdicts  from  sympathetic 
jurors.    As  a  statesman  he  has  been  honest  and  independenti— 
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his  ^dependence  often  leading  him  quite  t>eyond  the  precincts 
of  mere  partyiem,  and  his  conscience  restraining  the  wings  of 
any  sordid  ambition,  to  take  eventually  higher  and  nobler 
flights.  As  a  personal  friend  and  a  neighbor,  the  author,  who 
has  known  him  well  for  many  years  past,  could  write  more 
of  weU-merited  praise  than  perhaps  onght  to  appear  in  a  life* 
time  biography.  His  thousand  charities  and  kindnesses,  his 
noble  disregard  of  self-interest  or  aggrandizement,  his  almost 
reprehensible  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or 
even  of  a  competence,  his  many  ardent  unrequited  efforts  for 
some  friendless  wretdi  or  penniless  suitor  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
— ail  these,  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  Central  Illinois,  need 
not  be  related  here. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  rebellion,  General  Palmer  was  among 
the  fljrst  to  arm  in  defence  of  home  and  country.  A  civilian, 
solely,  his  tastes  and  habits  in  entire  conformity  with  the  sociali- 
ties of  private  life,  and  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  the  ex- 
citable ardor  of  youth  has  merged  into  the  fhlness  of  manly 
reason,  no  other  incentive  than  that  of  exalted  patriotism  could 
have  led  him  to  the  tented  field.  He  went  there  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  freely  and  cheerfrilly  accepting  the  toil  and 
the  hazard, — ^went  there  without  passion,  without  ambition, 
without  revenge  or  resentment  rankling  in  his  breast.  He  saw 
an  issue  forced  upon  his  country  as  if  by  the  fiat  of  Heaven,  and 
he  calmly  entered  the  arena  as  but  one  of  the  instruments  by 
which  pbrhaps  that  issue  was  to  be  determined. 

During  his  military  career  in  Missouri,  General  Palmer  was 
particularly  successful  in  his  dealing  with  hundreds  of  half-de- 
cided followers  of  seccssionism  in  that  State.  He  was  mode* 
rate  and  forbearing  almost  beyond  measure,  when  that  policy 
was  deemed  best  by  the  Administration  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  As  the  rebellion  progressed,  and  a  more 
vigorous  and  determined  policy  was  adopted,  none  was  more 
justly  severe  than  he  in  laying  the  hand  of  military  power  upon 
the  neck  of  a  rebellious  race. 

As  a  general,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  may  be  considered 
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neither  wildly  brilliant  nor  notably  theoretic.  He  is  plam, 
practical,  indnstrious,  sound.  His  men  know  him  to  be  brave 
from  principle,  and  to  be  determined  and  daring  as  a  matter  of 
correct  judgment.  As  a  general,  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  which 
Bosecrans  and  Thomas  are  types, — not  Napoleonic :  this  is  not 
an  age  for  Napoleons.  Forces  equal  in  military  intelligence  and 
determination  and  physical  development  now  mingle  in  conflict 
War,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  consists  in  the  marshaliing  of 
national  resources  of  vast  and  yaried  extent  and  character, 
where  the  old-time  personal  prowess  of  leadership  sinks  in  the 
comparative  scale,  and  where  power,  well  ordered,  upon  just  and 
correct  principles,  will  accomplish  its  certain  and  legitimate 
results. 


THE  STAFF. 


Captain  Jacob  B.  Muhleman,  Msistant  AdjutanUQeneral,  was 
bom  at  Thun^  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  November  24, 
1824.  His  childhood  was  passed  at  the  city  schools,  and  in  due 
time  he  received  an  education  fitting  him  for  the  profession  of  a 
civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity  he  passed  nearly  three  years 
in  the  employment  of  the  government,  superintending  and  asaist- 
ing  in  the  construction  of  public  roads.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
twentieth  year,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  bj 
which  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  becomes  a  soldier  in  the 
national  army,  he  was  enrolled  to  serve  eight  years  in  the  Elite, 
and  entered  the  6th  Battalion  Bernese  Infantry  as  a  private.  In 
1847  he  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Sappers, 
and  participated  in  the  "  Sunderbunds  Feldzug,''  or  campaign 
against  the  Separate  League. 

In  1848,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  he  emigrated  to  IHinois 
and  settled,  with  a  brother,  upon  a  small  farm  near  Alton 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Macoupin  county,  where  he  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  other  occupations.    For  nearly  two  years  he 
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was  employed  in  the  law-offlce  of  Palmer  &  Pittman,  at  Carlia- 
ville,  the  senior  partner  of  which  firm  is  now  Major-General 
Palmer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted,  at  Jack- 
sonville, in  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry,  of  which  General  Palmer 
'  was  then  colonel,  and  was  appointed  sergeant-major  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  September  following,  he  was  appointed  by  General 
Fremont  a  second  lientenant  of  sappers  and  miners,  and,  until 
the  change  of  commanders  of  the  department,  was  on  dnty  in  St. 
Louis,  superintending  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  that  place.  General  Fremont  being  relieved,  the  engi- 
neer corps  was  dissolved,  and  Lieutenant  Mnhleman  retnmed  to 
his  regiment,  then  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Mine  Biver, 
near  Otterville,  Missouri.  Here  he  was  tendered  the  position 
of  regimental  quartermaster,  and,  as  such,  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment during  the  year  1862  in  its  various  wanderings  through 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  On  the  23d  of  December, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  was  relieved  of 
duty  in  the  14th  Illinois,  and  reported  to  General  Palmer. 

Captain  Henbt  Howland,  AssUtant  Quartermaster,  is  a  native 
of  Conway,  Massachusetts,  where  his  parents  now  reside.  In 
October,  1852,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  for  several 
years  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber-trade  in  that  city. 
He  was  commissioned  as  quartermaster  of  the  51st  Illinois  In- 
fantry, September  20, 1861,  and  left  Chicago  with  his  regiment 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1862.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  th^n 
under  the  command  of  General  Pope;  and  Quartermaster  How- 
land  was  left  at  Cairo  to  attend  to  the  transportation  of  the 
regiment.  Bejoining  it  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  he  was  the  same  day  detailed  by  General  E.  A.  Paine, 
commanding  the  let  Division,  as  quartermaster  of  the  division. 
He  acted  as  aide  to  General  Paine  in  the  battle  of  Farmington, 
May  8  and  9, 1862.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  assistant  quartermaster,  with-  the  rank  of  captain, 
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and  remained  with  the  old  let  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  ] 
eippi  until  December  10,  1862,  when,  by  order  of  General  Boee- 
crans,  he  was  transferred  to  the  old  4th  Division  of  the  Anajof 
the  Ohio,  now  the  2d  Division  of  the  2l8t  Army  Corps. 

Captain  D.  Woodman  Nobton,  IHvimn  Inspector ^  was  bom  at 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  January  31, 1887,  and  lived  principally  in 
Boston  until  1866,  when,  after  graduating  at  the  English  High 
School  in  that  city,  he  removed  to  the  West,  passing  some  time 
in  Wisconsin,  and  finally  taking  up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  salesman  when  the  war  broke  out.  April 
18, 1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Chicago  Zouave  Kegiment, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Douglas  Brigade  (now  the  42d  Illinois 
Infantry).  Upon  the  organization  of  the  latter  regiment  he 
was  elected  and  commissioned  as  captain  of  Company  £. 
He  served  with  Generals  Fremont  and  Hunter  in  their  Mis- 
souri campaign  against  Price  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861, 
and  was  present  at  the  occupation  of  Columbus,  Kentucky,  the 
bombardment  of  Island  Ko.  10  and  Fort  Pillow,  the  siege  and 
approach  to  Corinth,  and  the  battle  of  Farmington.  He  also 
accompanied  his  regiment  during  the  summer  camxmign  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  on  the  march  from  Alabama  to 
Nashville. 

In  November,  1862,  Captain  Norton  was  selected  by  General 
Palmer  as  his  division  inspector,  and  as  such  participated  with 
him  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver. 

Major  S.  G.  Menzies,  Medical  Director,  was  bom  in  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1810,  and  in  1817  removed  with  his 
family  to  Fayette  county,  and  thence,  in  the  following  year,  to 
the  adjoining  county  of  Bourbon,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  the  spring  of  1831  he  graduated  at  the  Transyl- 
vania Medical  College,  and  for  seventeen  years  practised  medi- 
cine in  Bourbon  county.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
remained  there  until  the  rebellion  began,  when  he  assisted  in 
raising  the  1st  Kentucky  Eegiment  of  Volunteers,  and  entered 
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the  service  as  its  surgeon  on  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  continuing 
with  it  until  January,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  hrigade-sor* 
geon  of  the  22d  Brigade.  August  18,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
medical  director  of  the  14th  Army  Corps, — the  position  whioh 
'  he  now  holds. 

LiEVTSKANT  CuARhEB  C.  PxoK,  Commissary,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Barrington,  Bristol  county,  Bhode  Island,  and  prior  to 
the  rebellion  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  jeweller.  Upon  the 
call  of  the  President  for  troops,  he  Tolunteered  as  a  private  in 
the  6th  Ohio  Segiment,  founded  upon  the  Guthrie  Grays  of 
Cincinnati,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. In  December,  1861,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant 
in  Company  K  of  his  regiment,  and  in  March,  1862,  was 
detailed  to  act  as  commiltoary  in  the  division  commanded  by 
General  Nelson,  in  which  position  he  served  until  August,  1862, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Buell  and  act  as  post 
commissary  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  Upon  General 
Buell's  departure  firom  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Lieutenant  Peck 
joined  the  staif  of  Brigadier-General  William  S.  Smith  as  com- 
missary for  the  4th  Division,  and  upon  General  Smith's  being 
relieved  by  General  Palmer  he  was  retained  in  the  same  position 
upon  the  staff  of  the  latter  general.  During  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  he  was  very  efficient  in  forwarding  and  supplying  rations 
to  his  own  division,  besides  issuing  to  other  divisions  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  rations 

Lieutenant  C.  E.  Hates,  Topographical  Engineer,  is  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  profession  a  civil 
engineer.  In  May,  1861,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Begiment  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  through 
the  three-months  campaign.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he 
entered  the  79th  Begiment  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers,  and  on 
October  20,  1861,  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  first  lieu- 
tenant and  acting  quartermaster  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 
The  regiment  being  in   Brigadier-General  Negley's   brigade, 
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Lieutenant  Hayes  was  second  in  command  of  Company  K  in 
their  march  to  Pnlaski,  Tennessee,  and  Bogersville  and  Florence, 
Alabama,  and  back  to  Columbia,  Tennessee,  in  the  march  under 
the  same  commander  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Shelbyrille. 

At  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  he  was  detailed  to  act  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier-Greneral  William  S.  Smith.  Upon  General 
Smith  being  relieved  in  December,  1862,  by  the  present  c(»fi- 
mander,  General  Palmer,  the  position  of  topographical  engineer 
was  proffered  to  Lieutenant  Hayes  and  accepted. 

LisuTSNANT  BaNJAMiN  F.  Cboxtom,  OrdMonce  Ogieer^  was  han 
in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  December  15, 1812.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebeUion  he  was  residing  at  Zanesrille,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
ITth  of  April,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  15th  Tohmteer 
Ohio  Infantry.  Serving  through  the  three-months  campaigs 
with  this  regiment,  he  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  October,  1S6L 
as  a  private  in  the  51st  Ohio  Tolunteeia,  under  the  eommand 
of  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews.  Soon  aft^*  he  was  appcMnted  a 
fiiMCv^nd  liostenanu  and  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the  cask- 
pai^  in  Kentucky  under  General  ^^elson.  He  was  afterwards 
staUv^::;^  at  Nashville,  and  serred  during  the  summer  thron^i 
iLiiile  Tor^neissee.  On  the  ITth  of  August,  l>5i  Lieutenast 
Crv.xtv  iL  was  app«>:i:ied  ordr.arce  of5<«r  upon  the  staff  of  General 
AsiiLir..  T^ls  jo5it:v>n  in  the  dixisd^n  he  sdH  letaiiiSw  havizi^ 
a^'tic  :-  lie  $;as.e  Oiptvity  njon  the  staff  of  G^xoal  Smith,  who 
S3js'w<v:tc  iWr<«u  Aatni^s,  ai>d  that  of  ireiiBal  Pabaer,  the 

• 

L-.iXTi;yjLyr  Sauxt  M  Stih^ttt,  ^vi/-i<-0c9^,  w«Fi  bcara  in 

AItoi  *V.  x«:/tn.  TV^'yiLVr  -n.  l>«i.  At  libe  a«e  csf  f:*-Ert<«K  he 
itZi^T^  AX  *:tjK5<in:y  at  CrcTi-irjCL  Craawsram.  and  THKained 
^ j'^r^  :•▼-:  v^jkr^  wiriit  be-  ra:A*jrec  miajrof  C:aI»€« ai  J*ftoiswTiII*, 
r*:-T'  'i.">  H  f :r*  irf  TOi^rscf^d  l:i>  sro^ 'fts  tzlzI  AjcC  iS'f-l.  whcK.  the 
wi^-  >ir,'itJw  Tx  :<v*.  !»<•  w-liiufc  as  a  jirlxsw  :3.  xhe  ic  c\cmqmx,j  :f 
"Urf  Ifc  }it' zii^K'ii.  fr;at.  'Lis  5^:?^  fiL^t»«»gii«i2x  Conway  B  afihe 
^'»u.  II.. lulls'  -Liifci  ;r^  ..  4JiL  «irr^c  liLrfmrl  libt  xLTeit  rnimiih*  ^ 
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nia  enlistment.  He  then  entered  the  service  as  first  lieuteikaiit 
of  Company  D,  10th  Illinois  Infantry,  a  new  company  partly 
raised  by  himself  In  this  capacity  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  regiment  through  Southern  Missouri  to  New  Madrid,  Island 
No.  10,  and  Fort  Pillow,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Farmington,  and 
Corinth,  and  through  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
campaign.  In  February,  1863,  he  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Palmer. 
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Lieutenant  Hayes  was  second  in  command  of  Company  K  ia 
their  march  to  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  Bogersville  and  Florence, 
Alabama,  and  back  to  Columbia,  Tennessee,  in  the  march  under 
the  same  commander  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Shelbyville. 

At  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  he  was  detailed  to  act  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier-General  William  S.  Smith.  Upon  General 
Smith  being  relieved  in  December,  1862,  by  the  present  com- 
mander. General  Palmer,  the  position  of  topographical  en^eer 
was  proffered  to  Lieutenant  Hayes  and  accepted. 

LisuTSNANT  Benjamin  F.  Cboxtok,  Ordnance  Officer,  was  bon 
in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  December  15, 1842.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  he  was  residing  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  15th  Volunteer 
Ohio  Infantry.  Serving  through  the  three-months  campaign 
with  this  regiment,  he  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  October,  1861, 
as  a  private  in  the  51st  Ohio  Volunteers,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant,  and  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Kentucky  under  General  Kelson.  He  was  afterwards 
stationed  at  Kashville,  and  served  during  the  summer  through 
Middle  Tennessee.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1862,  Lieutenant 
Croxton  was  appointed  ordnance  officer  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Ammen.  This  position  in  the  division  he  still  retains,  having 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  upon  the  staff  of  General  Smith,  who 
succeeded  General  Ammen,  and  that  of  General  Palmer,  the 
present  commander. 

Lieutenant  Harbt  M.  Soarritt,  Aide-de-camp ,  was  bom  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  December  29, 1842.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 

xentered  an  academy  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  and  remained 
there  two  years,  when  he  entered  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville. 
Illinois.    Here  he  pursued  his  studies  until  April,  1861,  when,  the 

t  war  breaking  out,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  2d  company  of 
the  Ist  battalion  irom  his  State  (subsequently  Company  B  of  the 
10th  Illinois  Infantry),  and  served  through  the  three  months  of 
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niB  enlistment.  He  then  entered  the  service  as  first  lieuteiaai;t 
of  Company  D,  10th  Illinois  Infantry,  a  new  company  partly 
raised  by  himself  In  this  capacity  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  regiment  throngh  Southern  Missouri  to  New  Madrid,  Island 
No.  10,  and  Fort  Pillow,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Farmington,  and 
Corinth,  and  through  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
campaign.  In  February,  1863,  he  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Palmer. 


Philip  Hen&t  Shemdan,  Majop-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major  13th  Infantry  U.S.A,  commanding  3d 
Division,  ^Oth  Army  Corps,  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  was 
bom  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  in  1831.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet 
at  West  Point  from  that  county  in  1848.  Graduating  in  June, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  United 
States  Infantry  in  the  following  July,  and  joined  his  company  at 
Fort  Duncan,  Texas,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  From  that 
time  until  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  engaged  in  active  field 
duty  against  the  Indians,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  4th  Infantry  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment 
in  Oregon.  Duribg  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1855,  he  was 
in  command  of  Fort  Wood,  in  New  York  harbor,  and  in  July  of 
the  same  year  embarked  for  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  a  body 
of  recruits.  Arriving  there.  Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  detailed 
to  the  command  of  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Williamson,  for  a 
survey  of  the  route  for  a  proposed  branch  of  the  Pacific  Eail- 
road  from  San  Francisco  to  Columbia  River,  Oregon.  This 
important  expedition  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
literary  and  scientific  gentlemen,  and  resulted  in  eliciting  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography, 
topography,  and  natural  history  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
spread  before  the  people  in  the  reports  made  by  those  in  charge 
and  published  by  Congress. 

Detached  from  the  escort  of  Lieutenant  Williamson  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  at  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  Lieutenant 
Sheridan  was  ordered  to  accompany  with  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  the  expedition  of  Major  Eaine,  of  the  4th  Infantry, 
to  the  Yakima  country,  against  the  Indian  tribe  of  that  name, 
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and  returned  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  the  same  fall.  He 
was  specially  mentioned  in  general  orders  for  gallant  conduct  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia, 
April  28, 1866.  In  May  following  he  was  ordered  to  take  com* 
mand  of  the  Indian  Besenration  in  the  Coast  Bange  of  mountains. 
In  September,  1866,  he  was  directed  to  select  a  post  on  this 
reservation  in  the  Seletz  Yalley.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  was 
complimentec^  by  the  general-in-chief  for  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  the  Coquillo  Indians,  on 
Takima  Bay.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  same  year  he  built 
the  militaiy  post  at  Yamhill,  on  the  Indian  Beservation. 

Promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  18th  Infantiy,  March  14, 1861^ 
he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  JefTerson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, in  September  of  the  same  year.  Soon  afterwards  Captain 
Sheridan  was  made  president  of  the  military  commission  to 
audit  the  claims  arising  from  the  operations  of  our  army  in 
Missouri  during  the  summer  of  1861.  December  24,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  chief  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  the  Army 
of  the  Southwest.  In  this  position  he  organized  the  transporta- 
tion, and  supplied  that  army  with  the  greater  portion  of  its  sub* 
sistence  from  the  surrounding  country,  until  after  the  battle  of 
Pea  Bidge.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  and 
thence, in  th  j  latter  part  of  April,  to  report  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Greneral  Halleck  in  frt>nt  of  Corinth,  Mississippi.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  that  place,  he  was  appointed  chief  quartermaster  and 
commissary  on  the  staff  x>f  General  Halleck,  about  the  10th  of 
May,  1862. 

His  superior  officers  soon  discovered,  however,  that  his  proper 
place  was  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  in  the  field;  and  on  the  27th 
of  May  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry, 
and  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  accompany  the  command  of 
Colonel  Elliott  in  his  famous  expedition  to  destroy  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Bailroad  at  Booneville,  Mississippi,  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Corinth.  After  making  a  circuit  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  then  concentrated  at  Corinth,  the 
expedition  burned  the  railroad-bridge  at  Booneville,  captured 
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and  destroyed  a  large  train  and  a  great  quantity  of  muskets  and 
side-arms,  and  paroled  two  thousand  prisoners.  On  the  mora- 
ing  of  May  30  he  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy's  caTalry  und^ 
Colonel  McKairy,  scattering  them  in  every  direction. 

Upon  his  return  to  Corinth,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
army  near  Booneville  in  its  pursuit  of  the  forces  of  Beauregard 
ailer  their  evacuation  of  Corinth.  Accompanying  the  cavalry 
reconnoissance  of  Colonel  Elliott  to  Blackland,  hf  encountered 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  that  place.  Being  in  the 
advance  with  the  2d  Michigan  Cavalry,  he  repulsed  an  attack 
made  hy  two  regiments  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavabr, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and,  bringing  off  Powell's  battery,  fell 
back  on  our  main  force  near  Booneville.  During  a  reconnoiseance 
with  his  regiment  on  the  6th  of  June,  he  encountered  a  force  of 
rebel  cavalry  under  Forrest  at  Donelson's  Cross-Boads,  between 
Booneville  and  Baldwin,  and  signally  defeated  them.  On  the  8tk 
of  June,  with  the  2d  Michigan  and  2d  Iowa  Cavalry,  he  pursued 
the  enemy,  who  were  evacuating  their  position  on  Twenty-Mile 
Creek  and  falling  back  to  Tupelo,  captured  the  town  of  Baldwin, 
and  drove  the  retreating  rebels  to  Gruntown,  where  they  were 
forced  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery. Thence  he  was  ordered  back  to  Booneville  and  with  the 
army  to  Corinth. 

On  the  11th  of  June  Colonel  Sheridan  assumed  command  of 
the  2d  Brigade  of  the  Cavalry  Division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  composed  of  the  2d  Iowa  and  2d  Michigan  Cavalry 
Ecgiments,  and  on  the  26th  was  ordered  to  take  a  position  with 
his  brigade  at  Booneville,  twenty  miles  in  advance  of  the  main 
army,  and  cover  the  front.  While  at  this  place,  he  was  attacked 
on  the  Ist  of  July  by  nine  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry,  under 
General  Chalmers,  numbering  between  five  thousand  and  six 
thousand  men.  After  considerable  skirmishing,  he  fell  back 
towards  his  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp, 
— an  advantageous  position,  in  which  he  could  hold  the  enemy  at 
bay,  in  front,  for  some  time.  Finding  that  he  was  about  to  be 
surrounded,  he  selected   ninety  of  his  best  men,  armed  with 
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revolving  carbines  and  sabres,  and  sent  them  around  four  miles 
to  attack  the  enemy's  rear  at  a  given  time,  while  he  wocdd 
make  a  simultaneous  charge  in  front.  This  plan  worked  ad- 
mirably. The  ninety  men  appeared  suddenly  in  the  rear,  not 
having*  been  seen  until  near  enough  to  fire  their  carbines,  and, 
having  emptied  these,  charged  with  drawn  sabres  upon  the 
astonished  rebels,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  advance-guard 
of  a  large  force,  not  dreaming  that  so  small  a  body  would 
have  the  audacity  to  throw  themselves  upon  an  opposing 
body  of  six  thousand,  without  the  promise  of  speedy  reinforce- 
ments. Before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  confusion 
caused  by  this  attack  in  the  rear,  they  were  fiercely  charged  in 
iront  by  Colonel  Sheridan  and  his  remaining  handful  of  men,  and, 
utterly  routed,  fled  in  wild  disorder  from  the  field.  So  panic- 
stricken  were  they,  and  so  hasty  was  the  flight,  which  ended  only 
at  Knight's  Mills,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Booneville,  that 
the  road  over  which  they  ran  was  literally  strewn  with  arms, 
knapsacks,  coats,  and  articles  of  every  description.  This  battle, 
in  which  two  small  regiments  of  cavalry  defeated  nearly  six 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  won  for  Colonel  Sheridan  his  first  star, 
— ^his  commission  as  a  brigadier-general  dating  from  the  day 
upon  which  it  was  so  gallantly  fought. 

Twenty-Mile  Creek  was  at  this  time  the  only  place  where 
water  could  be  obtained  by  the  rebels  for  their  stock;  and  Gene- 
ral Sheridan  while  stationed  at  Booneville  frequently  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  making  sudden  expeditions  in  that 
direction  and  capturing  at  various  times  large  quantities  of  stock. 
On  one  occasion,  with  the  2d  Michigan,  2d  Iowa,  and  7th  Kansas 
Cavalry  Eegiments,  two  companies  of  the  36th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  Hescock's  Battery,  he  made  a  dash  upon  the  enemy 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  and  bringing  away  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  In  August  he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Faulk- 
ner's cavalry,  near  Bienzi,  Mississippi,  whom  he  defeated  and 
followed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bipley,  dispersing  the  whole 
force  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  arms.  He 
remained  with  his  brigade  in  that  vicinity  until  September  7, 
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when  be  and  his  old  regiment,  the  2d  Michigan  CaYaky,  were 
ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Kentucky,  via  the  Miaaisfiippi  and 
Ohio  RiverB. 

Arriving  at  Louisville,  he  was  assigned  to,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September  assumed,  the  command  of  the  3d  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery.    With  this  division  he  con- 
structed, in  the  short  period  of  a  single  night,  the  whole  series 
of  rifle-pits  from  the  railroad-depot  in  Louisville  around  to  the 
vicinity  of  Portland.    On  the  1st  of  October  he  took  command 
of  the  11th  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  accompanied 
General  Buell  in  his  advance  against  Bragg.    Li  front  of  Peny- 
ville,  on  the  8th  of  October,  he  was  ordered  to  take  position  on 
the  heights  to  the  east  of  Doctor's  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  water  for  our  men  and  animals.    Gaining  the 
heights  (Chaplin  Hills)  early  in  the  morning,  with  two  regi- 
ments he  repulsed  an  attack  of  a  rebel  brigade  under  General 
Leydell.     At  two  o'clock  the  same  day  he  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy  in  strong  force  under  command  of  General  Hardee, 
who  was  handsomely  repulsed.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  again 
attacked,  and  a  second  time  repulsed  his  assailants,  driving  them 
from  the  open  ground  on  his  f^ont.    The  heights  held  by  Gene- 
ral Sheridan  formed  the  key  to  the  whole  position :  hence  the 
desperate  energy  with  which  the  enemy  sought  to  drive  him 
f^om  them.    After  his  second  repulse  of  the  rebels,  some  advan- 
tage having  been  gained  by  them  upon  our  left,  General  Sheridan 
directed  his  artillery-fire  upon  them,  and  drove  them  firom  the 
open  ground  to  which  they  had  advanced.    For  a  time  the  eon- 
test  raged  furiously  at  this  point.    The  enemy  came  charging 
up  with  fixed  bayonets,  determined  to  take  the  position,  but 
were  driven  back  in  disorder  by  the  murderous  fire  which  opened 
upon  them,  leaving  the  ground  in  fh)nt  of  the  batteries  covered 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.    In  this  short  but  severe  engage- 
ment the  loss  of  General  Sheridan's  force  was  over  four  himdred 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  but  for  the  sheltered  position  which 
he  occupied  it  would  have  been  much  greater. 
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After  the  battle  of  Perryrille,  General  Sheridan  aooompanied 
the  army  through  Kentnokj,  until,  early  in  November,  he  reached 
Nashville  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. Upon  the  advance  to  ^urfireesborough  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  December  26,  he  had  command  of  one  of  Major-General 
McCook's  three  divisions.  ^Through  the  several  days'  skirmishing 
and  fighting  which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  Bragg  and  the 
evacuation  of  Murfreesborough,  he  was  ever  present  and  active, 
and  by  the  skilful  handling  of  his  men  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  Buccessfdl  issue  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  For  the  part 
borne  by  himself  and  his  division  in  that  conflict,  reference  must 
be  made  to  another  chapter  in  this  work,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  say  here  that  he  was  highly  commended  in  the  report  of  the 
general  commanding,  and  recommended  for  promotion  to  a 
major-generalship.  In  the  whole  of  that  cele'brated  document, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  " non  nobis"  no  better  compliment 
can  be  fonnd  than  the  following,  paid  to  General  Sheridan  by 
one  who,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  competent  judge : — 

"  Sheridan,  after  sustaining  four  9uccemve  attacks,  gradually 
swung  his  right  round  southeasterly  to  a  northwestern  direction. 
repulsing  the  enemy  f<mr  times,  losing  the  gallant  General  SiU 
of  his  right  and  Colonel  Boberts  of  his  left  brigade,  when^ 
having  exhausted  his  ammunition,  Negley's  division  being  in 
the  same  predicament  and  heavily  pressed,  after  desperate  fight- 
ing they  fell  back  from  the  position  held  at  the  commencement, 
through  the  cedar  woods,  in  which  Bousseau's  division,  with  a 
portion  of  Negley's  and  Sheridan's,  met  the  advancing  enemy 
and  checked  his  movements.-' 

The  major-generalship  to  which  he  was  declared  entitled  by 
General  Bosecrans  by  reason  of  his  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  was  conferred  on  December  31,  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  position  by  the  Senate  at  its  extra  session  in  March 
last. 

To  such  a  record,  that  of  a  man  but  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
no  word  of  commendation  need  be  added  by  the  author.  Deeds 
speak  with  deeper  meaning:  by  them  let  his  life  be  judged, 
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apon  tbem  let  Ms  claim  to  popular  favor  be  .based.  In  per- 
eon  General  Sberidan  is  ratber  under  tbe  medium  sise,  wit]i 
features  strongly  indicative  of  will  and  energy.  Gentle  and 
modest  almost  to  a  fault  in  ordinary  intercourse,  be  is  a  verj  lioA 
in  daring  wben  roused  by  tbe  din  of  battle  or  momentarily 
swayed  by  tbe  fierce  passion  called  ^rtb  in  imminent  strife,  and 
dasbes  into  tbe  fray  witb  an  ardor  and  impetuosity  wbicb  nanaUy 
attains  its  ends.  As  yet  unmarried,  bis  bome  is  in  tbe  camp  and 
field.  His  courage,  kindness,  and,  above  aU,  bis  soldierly  abiU- 
ties,  bave  won  for  bim  tbe  love  of  tbose  wbom  it  bas  been  his 
fortune  to  command.  He  knows  bow  to  care  for  bis  men  in  tbe 
camp  and  bow  to  bandle  tbem  in  tbe  field, — qualities  which  a 
soldier  never  fails  to  appreciate.  Very  recently  tbe  officers  of 
bis  division  surprised  bim  witb  an  elegant  and  fitting  testimonul 
of  tbeir  regard,  in  tbe  form  of  a  magnificent  sword,  tbe  blade 
exquisitely  wrougbt,-  jewelled  bilt,  gold-plated  scabbard,  and 
tbe  sword-belt  woven  witb  bullion.  Tbe  present  also  comprised 
a  set  of  silver  service,  a  case  of  elegant,  ivory-bandied,  silver- 
mounted  Colt's  pistols,  and  a  general's  saddle  and  bridle  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description.  Tbe  cost  of  tbe  sword  alone  was 
•one  tbousandr  dollars,  tbat  of  tbe  wbole  present  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  Sucb  a  tribute  from  brave  and  gallant  men  to 
tbeir  commander  is  a  sure  index  of  tbe  esteem  in  wbich  they 
ibold  bim. 


TEE  STAFF, 


Captain  Geoboe  Lee,  Amstant  Adjutant-Qeneraty  was  bom  is 
Tates  county,  New  York,  February  16, 1830,  and  was  commiB- 
tsioned,  by  tbe  Governor  of  Micbigan,  first  lieutenant  and  adju- 
tant of  tbe  8d  Battalion,  2d  Micbigan  Cavalry,  September  2, 1S61 
On  tbe  lOtb  of  Marcb,  1862,  be  was  appointed  acting  regimental 
^jutant,  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  by  Colonel  Gordon  Granger 
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(now  major-general),  then  commanding  the  regiment.  Jnne 
20,  he  was  made  acting  aasistant  adjutant-general  of  the  2d 
Brigade  of  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
Colonel  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding;  and  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1863,  was  appointed  assistant  a(]yntant-general,  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  by  the  President,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  Major> 
General  Sheridan.  Captain  Lee  has  Ibeen  engaged  in  the 
following  battles,  expeditions,  affairs,  Ac. : — ^New  M&drid,  Farm* 
ington,  BoOneville,  Mississippi,  May  29  and  July  1, 1862,  Chaplin 
Hills,  and  Stone  Biver. 

Captain  A.  P.  Stevenson,  Inspector-Otneral^  was  bom  in  1887, 
in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  of  Scotch-German  parents. 
In  1854  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  for  several  years  cultivated 
a  farm  near  Cambridge,  Illinois.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Wilkinson,  of  fiock  Island,  and  about  a  year 
thereafter  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  continued  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted 
a  company  in  Henry  county,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Governor,  a  large  surplus  of  volunteers  having  already 
offered.  Under  the  second  call  for  troops  he  enlisted  a  com- 
pany for  the  42d  Illinois  Begiment  (Douglas  Brigade),  and 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  its  Missouri  campaign  under  Fr^ 
mont  and  Hunter.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  adjutant- 
general  to  Colonel  Boberts,  and  remained  with  him  in  that 
position  until  the  colonel  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver. 
In  the  battles  of  Farmington  and  Stone  Biver,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Corinth  and  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels  by  General  Pope  after 
its  evacuation.  Captain  Stevenson  took  an  active  part;  and 
during  the  investment  of  the  city  of  Nashville  by  the  rebels, 
and  its  bombardment  on  the  5th  of  November,  1862,  he  was  pre- 
sent with  his  command,  participating  in  many  of  the  skirmishes 
>ccurring  in  that  vicinity.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver 
he  was  selected  by  General  Sheridan  as  the  inspector-general  of 
his  division. 
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Capiaim  Fbamois  Mohbhaht,  Topographical  Engineer^  wubon 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  October  28,  1823.  In  Angui 
1847,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  St  Lou. 
where  he  practised  his  profession  as  civil  engineer  nntil  the  w 
broke  out.  In  April,  1861,  he  entered  the  service  in  the  2d  Mk- 
Boori  In&ntry,  serving  during  the  Fremont  campaign  in  ^ 
souri,  and  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge.  With  lus 
regiment  he  joined  the  army  of  Greneral  Halleck  before  CorintL 
and  afterwards  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  under  General  BuelL 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Perryville,  in  which  he  was  sctiYdj 
engaged,  he  was  appointed  Topographical  Engineer  on  G«neni 
Sheridan's  staff,  and  in  that  capacity  participated  in  the  hattk 
of  Stone  Biver. 

SuBQSON  D.  J.  Gnif  jriTH,  Medical  Director^  was  bom  in  Itf&* 
peter.  South  Wales,  in  1880,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1841.  Afterwards  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Loob- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  there  in  1853.  In  October, 
1861,  he  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  2d  K^ 
tucky  Cavalry.  After  serving  some  time  in  this  capacitj. 
he  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  of  the  2d  Kentucky  InfantiT, 
and  with  that  regiment  was  at  Shiloh,  where  he,  with  % 
number  of  other  surgeons,  received  special  mention  for  eS- 
oient  service  from  the  general  commanding.  He  was  al^o  <t 
Corinth,  and  in  Buell's  campaign.  Two  days  before  the  hatd< 
of  Perryville  he  was  appointed  medical  director  to  Geneiv 
Sheridan,  and  in  that  position  was  actively  engaged  in  ^ 
contest,  as  he  was  also,  later,  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver. 

Captain  Hxnbt  Hxboook,  Chief  of  ArtiUery,  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  Uoi^ 
States  service  in  1846,  served  in  the  regular  army  as  a  serff^^ 
daring  the  Mexican  War,  was  at  Vera  Cru«,  Cerro  Gordo,  Htu* 
mantla,  and  Puebla,  and  afterwards  in  Texas  and  New  Hezico 
In  January,  1861,  he  was  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  »"^ 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  was  ordered,  with  a  part^^' 
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forty  men  of  the  4tli  United  States  Artillery,  to  protect  the 
United  States  Snb-Treasniy  and  Post-OiBce  at  St.  Louis,  to 
prevent  the  seizure  by  rebel  citizens  of  the  fiinds  deposited 
there.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  he  was  stationed  at 
the  arsenal  in  St.  Lonis,  and  remained  there  nntil  April  22, 
assisting  Greneral  Lyon  and  Colonel  Blair  in  the  organizatioB 
of  the  five  regiments  of  volonteers  enlisted  in  St.  Louis.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Ist  Missouri  Infantry,  he 
participated  in  the  actions  of  Booneville,  Missouri,  June  17, 
Dug  Springs,  Missouri,  August  8,  and  Wilson's  Creek,  August 
10, 1861,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  September  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  then  changed  to  a  regiment  of  light  artillery. 
Besigning  as  adjutant  and  joining  Battery  A,  he  marched  from 
Jefferson  Barracks,  October  18,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Frederickstown,  Missouri,  October  21.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General 
Schofield,  November  21,  in  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  February  25, 1862,  when  he  was  made  captain 
of  Battery  O,  1st  Missouri  Light  Artillery,  and  went  with 
General  Pope's  army  to  Kew  Madrid,  sharing  actively  in  the 
operations  before  that  place  until  its  evacuation,  March  13.  He 
was  afterwards  with  General  Palmer's  brigade  at  Riddle's  Point, 
in  charge  of  a  heavy  battery,  until  the  capture  of  Island  Ko. 
10.  Accompanying  General  Pope  to  Hamburg  Lafiding  with 
his  light  battery,  he  took  part  in  all  the  operations  before 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  particularly  the  battle  of  Farmington, 
May  9. 

July  4, 1862,  the  battery  was  attached  to  Colonel  Sheridan's 
cavalry  brigade.  He  left  Mississippi,  September  7,  1862,  and 
arrived  in  Cincinnati,  September  12,  thence  going  to  Louisville, 
whence  he  marched  with  General  Sheridan's  division,  October 
1, 1862,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  October  8. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Tennessee  with  General  Bosecrans,  and 
took  part,  with  his  battery,  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  He  was 
appointed  chief  of  artillery  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan. 
September  80,  1862.     Captain  Hescock  has  seen  at  least  as 
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much  of  aotire  and  dangerous  service  as  ^  any  other  man''  now 
in  the  army. 

Ldbutbnakt  Abad  J.  Douglass,  Ordnance  Officetj  entered  the 
service,  July  6, 1846,  in  the  Mounted  Rifles  United  States  Armj, 
and  served  through  the  Mexican  War  as  quartermaster  sei^geant 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States  at  th«)  close  of  the  war 
he  resided  on  his  farm  at  Gambier,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  until 
September  19,  1862,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Tlst  Ohio  Yolunteers,  and  assigned  for  duty  to 
General  Sheridan  as  ordnance  officer.  Lieutenant  Douglass  has 
been  in  the  following  battles : — ^taking  of  Yera  Cruz,  Ceno 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Bey,  Castle  of  Gha- 
pxdtepec,  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  and,  in  the  present  war,  of 
Perryville  and  Stone  Eiver. 

Lebutbnant  R.  M.  Denning,  Aide-de-Oamp^  was  bom  in  Prince- 
ton, Bureau  coimty,  Illinois,  May '23,  1839.  He  entered  tiie 
service  at  Morris,  Illinois,  August  1, 1861,  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  36th  Illinois  Infantry,  and  served  through  SigePs  cam- 
paign in  Southwestern  Missouri.  Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Pea  Bidge,  Arkansas,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel 
Greaut,  commanding  a  brigade  in  SigePs  1st  Division.  His 
command  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  was  attached  to  Grenerai 
Sheridan's  division.  Lieutenant  Denning  acted  as  adjutant- 
general  of  his  brigade  until  October  8,  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  when  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Sheridan.  At  Nashville,  in  November,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant,  and  actively  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  Kiver. 

LiBUTSNANT  Frank  H.  Allen,  Aide-de'Camp,  was  bom  in 
Craftsbury,  Orleans  county,  Vermont,  and  went  to  Illinois  in 
1858.  He  enlisted  in  the  22d  Illinois  Infantry  at  Alton,  and 
was  mustered  into  service  upon  the  formation  of  the  regtoient, 
May  11, 1861.    He  was  promoted  to  the  second  lieutenancy  of 
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Company  B  of  the  regiment  on  the  11th  of  February,  1862,  and 
on  the  18th  of  Jnne^  following  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  the 
same  company.  In  September,  1862,  he  was  detailed  as  aide-de* 
camp  to  Colonel  Greo.  W.  Boberts,  oommanding  a  brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  MiBsissippi,  and  was  appointed  aide  to  General 
Sheridan  just  before  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  Lieutenant 
Allen  has  borne  a  part  in  the  following  battles  and  sieges : — 
Belmont,  Kew  Madrid,  Island  No.  10,  Tiptonvillo,  Farmingtoni 
Corinth,  and  Stone  Biver. 


^rigadkr-<6eneral  l^iihari  Wi.  Jthiuum  and 

EiOHARD  W.  Johnson,  Brigadier-Greneral  of  Yolunteers,  and 
Major  of  the  4th  United  States  Cavalry,  was  bom  in  LiTiagstoo 
county,  Kentucky,  February  7, 1827.  He  entered  West  Point 
Academy  July  1,  1844,  graduating  July  1,  1849,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  6th  Infantry.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancj  in 
the  Ist  Infantry.  On  the  30th  of  October  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Eachel  E.  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  1st  Infantry,  in  Texas,  and 
served  with  it  until  March  3, 1866,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
was  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  appointed  by  Jeffersoi^ 
Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  (now 
5th)  United  States  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  A.  S.  Johnston, 
— the  rebel  General  Johnston  who  was  killed  at  Shiloh.  Colonel 
Johnston  appointed  him  regimental  quartermaster  on  hifl  staif, 
in  which  position  he  continued  until  December  1,  1856,  when  be 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Bemaining  with  his  regiment,  he 
served  during  several  Indian  campaigns,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  surrender  of  the  United  States  forces  by  General  Twigigs. 
After  that  surrender  he  left  the  country  with  a  portion  of  ^ 
command,  and  arrived  in  New  York  shortly  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter. 

He  now  served  as  captain  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Patterson 
and  Banks,  until  September,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Ken- 
tucky as  lieute^ant-colonol  of  the  3d  Kentucky  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  On  the  11th  of  October  he  was  appointed  a  brigadJ^^' 
general,  and  from  October  15,  1861,  to  March  29, 1862,  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  General  McCook's  division.  About  this 
time  he  was  taken  ill  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  thus  being 
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absent  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  rejoined 
his  command,  and  was  present  at  the  advance  npon  Corinth. 
On  the  28th  of  May  he  was  sent  to  the  front  with  his  brigade, 
and  became  engaged  with  a  large  force  of  the  rebel  infantry, 
which  he  routed,  having  killed  fifty-three  and  wounded  seventy- 
one  of  them.  After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  marched  with 
Buell's  army  through  Northern  Alabama  to  Battle  Creek,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  detached  from  his  brigade  and  placed  in 
command  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Greneral  Morgan,  who  was  making  a  raid  upon  the  Louis- 
ville k  Nashville  Bailroad  and  had  succeeded  in  cutting  oif  com- 
munication between  Kashville  and  the  Korth.  On  the  22d  of 
August  Greneral  Johnson  vigorously  attacked  him  near  Gallatin, 
Tennessee.  Morgan's  forces  were  largely  superior  in  numbers, 
and,  Johnson  being  surrounded,  and  having  lost  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  about  one-half  of  his  command — 
himself  among  the  number — ^were  taken  prisoners.  He  made  a 
desperate  fight;  and  the  enemy's  loss  is  known  to  have  been 
very  severe. 

General  Johnson  was  paroled  and  subsequently  exchanged. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Ditision  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  served  with  it  through  t^e  battle  of  Stone 
Kiver.  In  that  engagement  two  of  his  brigades  were  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  one  was  guarding  a  train.  The  enemy  falling 
heavily  upon  our  right,  these  brigades  were  forced  back  after  a 
sharp  contest,  leaving  Edgerton's  and  part  of  Goodspeed's 
batteries  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  reserve  brigade  also, 
advancing  from  its  bivouac  near  Wilkerson's  Pike  towards  the 
right,  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  stand  against  the  entire 
rebel  left.  The  heavy  loss  of  the  division  and  the  punishment 
it  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  prove  that  it  did  good  service, 
tl\ough  forced  to  give  way  before  superior  numbers.  No  blame  is 
attached  to  its  leader  for  the  reverse  of  that  day.  His  courage, 
gallantry,  and  skill  are  unquestioned,  and  the  great  loss  of 
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life  in  his  nmkfl  upon  the  battle-field  of  Stone  BWeat  tnly 
attests  the  bravery  of  his  men. 

General  Johnswi's  divifiion  is  now  known  as  the  2d  DiTiaioD 
of  the  20th  Army  Corps. 


THE  BTilT. 


Captain  Tbmplb  CIiAbk,  As&istant  Adjvtant-Oeneral^  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Mi^or  Satterlee  Clark,  Uiiited  States  Army,  and  was 
bom  in  XTtica,  New  York,  October  23, 1826.  When  twelve  yean 
of  age,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  resided  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago until  1848.  Bemoving  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1846,  he 
there  joined  the  2d  Illinois  Yolunteers,  under  Colonel  BisseU,  and 
participated  with  the  army  of  General  Wool  in  the  long  march 
through  Texas  and  Mexico  and  the  severe  battle  of  Buens 
^  Yista,  returning  to  Wisconsin  in  1847.  On  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  rebellion,  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  in  pnbUc  life  as 
a  Democrat.  He  immediately  raised  a  company  in  Manitowoc 
county,  and  In  April,  1861,  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Begiment  of 
Wisconsin  Yolunteers  as  senior  captain.  He  served  on  tlie 
Potomac  in  the  army  of  General  McClellan,  was  in  the  battle 
of  Lewlnsville  and  several  skirmishes,  and  accompanied  that 
army  to  the  Peninsula.  He  left  it  early  in  April,  1862,  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant-general  upon  the  ataff 
of  Brigadier-General  Plummer,  commanding  a  division  under 
General  Pope.  Joining  General  Plummer  at  Tiptonville,  he 
was  with  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  advance  on  Co- 
rinth, taking  part  in  the  engagements  of  Farmington,  May  9, 
and  of  Corinth,  May  28. 

On  the  death  of  General  Plummer,  in  August,  1862,  Cap- 
tain Clark  was  assigned  by  General  Bosecrans  to  duty  on  his 
staff  as  assistant  adjutant-general.  As  such  he  was  actively 
engaged  at  the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  and  on  the  latter 
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oeoasion  received  three  woumIb,  one  being  a  gonahot-iroQnd 
through  the  Inngfl  and  reported  as  mortal.  For  meritorions  con 
duct  at  luka  and  Corinth  he  was  espedally  mentioned  in  gene- 
ral orders  by  the  commanding  general.  January  8,  1863,  he 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  duty  with  General  Johnson  Us  assistant  adjutant- 
general. 

Captain  Thsodobb  C.  BowiiSS,  Quartermasterj  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
rebellion  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at  the  capital  of 
his  native  State.  He  emtered  the  service  in  August,  1861,  as 
regimental  quartermaster  of  the  15th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  in 
October  following  was,  at  the  request  of  General  Johnson, 
nominated  by  Colonel  Thomas  Swords,  assistant  quartermaster- 
general,  as  assistant  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,— 
in  which  position  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  its  session 
in  the  spring  of  1862.  Since  October,  1861,  he  has  been  on  duty 
with  General  Johnson's  command,  and  accompanied  it  in  the 
noted  Bnell  campaign  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

Captain  William  E.  MoLxland,  CcmmxMfiTy  of  Subiistenee, 
was  bom  in  Clark  county,  Kentucky,  September  21,  1814,  but 
was  raised  in  Jeiferson  county,  Indiana,  as  a  fiirmer.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  a  dry-goods  store  as  clerk,  and 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1858,  when  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county.  This  office  he  held  until  the 
4th  of  July,  1861,  when  he  entered  the  service.  On  the  26th  of 
August  following,  he  was  appointed  by  Grovemor  Morton^  first 
lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  6th  Begiment  Indiana 
Yolunteers,  which  ofOice  he  filled  until  August  17,  1862,  when 
he  was  detailed  as  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  in  the  4th 
Brigade  of  the  2d  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier-General  Sill. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1868,  he  was  appointed  and  com- 
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misaioned  by  the  President  as  captain  and  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  JohnaoD. 
Since  the  army  first  entered  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1861,  he  has  accompanied  it  in  all  its  movements,  participa^Dg 
in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Stone  Biver. 

Captain  J.  E.  Bartlett,  Division  Inspector,  was  bom  in  Seneca 
county,  Ohio,  July  16, 1880.  In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
until  July,  1861,  when  he  organized  a  company  for  the  49tk 
Ohio  Eegiment  and  was  chosen  its  captain.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  company  during  the  second  day's  battle  at  Shiloh, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  enter  Corinth  after  its  evaeoatioB 
by  the  enemy.  He  also  participated  in  the  many  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  through 'North- 
ern Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  was  appointed  assistant  inspector-general  of 
the  2d  Division,  20th  Army  Corps,  and  during  the  battle  of 
Stone  Eiver  acted  as  assistant  adjutant-general  upon  the  staff 
of  General  Johnson,  commanding  the  division. 

Major  Lutheb  D.  Waterman,  Medical  Director^  was  bom  at 
Wheeling,  Virginia^  Kovember  2^,  1830.  He  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  the  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  Ohio.  In  1858  he  obtained  his  degree  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  practised  his  profession  at  Cincinnati.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  travelled  in  the  West.  He  subsequently  resided  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Morton  surgeon  of  the  59th  Indiaaa 
Volunteers.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the 
skirmishes  at  Eowlett's  Station  and  Ilidge  Creek.  For  two 
months  he  was  stationed  at  the  general  field  hospital  before  Co- 
rinth, and  was  aftervards  in  charge  of  General  Hospital  Ka  1, 
at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Dr.  Waterman  organized,  and  foi  Btx 
months  had  charge  of,  the  Officers'  Hospital  at  Nashville,  and  oo 
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the  16th  of  March,  1868,  was  assigned  to  dntj  on  the  staft  of 
General  Johnson  as  medical  director  of  the  2<f  Division  of  the 
20th  Army  Corps. 

Captain  Adolph  G.  Metzkeb,  Engineer  Officer^  was  bom  in 
Grand  Baden,  Germany,  Angost  16,  1834,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  December  7, 1856.  August  24, 1861,  he  entered  the  service 
at  Indianapolis  as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  S2d  Indiana 
Yolonteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (now  Greneral)  Willich. 
With  his  regiment  he  has  served  through  the  entire  campaign, 
beginning  with  the  skirmish  at  Munfordsvilie  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1861,  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1868,  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy 
of  Company  K,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  was  detailed  as  topo- 
graphical engineer  of  the  2d  Division  of  the  20th  Army  Corps. 

Lieutenant  John  J.  Ejsssler,  Aide-de-Cafnp  and  Provost' 
Marshal^  was  bom  near  Easton,  Northampton  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1834..  Entering  the  service  at  Fremont,  Sandusky 
county,  Ohio,  as  first  sergeant  of  Company  F,  49th  Ohio  Yolun- 
teers,  he  was  promoted  to  the  second  lieutenancy,  February  9, 
1862,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  following  to  the  first  lieutenancy. 
At  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  he  was  in  command  of  his  company, 
and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1863,  was  detailed  as  provost-marshal 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Johnson. 


^rijgsiiff-^ettwal  Jeff trson  (^.  iacfai  mA  ^i4l 

•Tefferson  C.  Davis,  Brigadier-Greneral  of  Volunteers,  and 
Captain  in  (the  Ist  Begular  Artillery,  now  commanding  the 
1st  Division  of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  was  bom  in  Clarke  county, 
Indiana,  March  2,  1828.  His  ancestors  were  notable  men  in 
early  days  in  the  West.  His  father  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Kentucky.  His  mother  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  is  now  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  living 
natives  of  that  State.  His  grandfather,  William  Davis,  was  an 
old  Indian-fighter,  who  was  an  actor  in  numberless  encounters 
and  battles,  among  the  more  important  of  which  was  that  of 
fiiver  Raisin.  On  his  mother's  side,  his  grandfather  James 
Drummond  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Kentucky,  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Several  of  his  uncles  were  also  active  in  the 
early  settlement  of  that  country,  and  participants  in  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  and  other  Indian  fights. 

In  1841,  young  l)avis,  who  was  an  apt  scholar,  entered  the 
Clarke  County  Seminary,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  the  State.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  obtaining  what  was 
then  esteemed  in  the  West  a  liberal  education,  and  was  still 
attending  school  there  in  1845,  when  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out.  The  thrilling  news  ftom  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma 
flushed  thousands  of  hearts  with  excitement,  and  among  them 
that  of  young  Davis,  now  seventeen  years  of  age.  Love  of 
study  was  succeeded  by  a  new  and  more  absorbing  passion,  a 
thirst  for  the  romance  of  camp  and  soldier  life;  and  one  morning 
he  threw  down  his  books,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  the  first  en- 
rolled member  of  a  volunteer  company,  called  "  the  Clarke 
Guards,"  raised  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  T.  W.  Gibson,  a 
West  Pointer  in  earlier  days,  then  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the 
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connty',  and  now  one  of  the  most  notable  attorneys  in  Lonisyille, 
Eentncky,  or,  indeed,  in  the  West.  The  regiment  of  which  it 
was  a  part  was  under  the  command  of  the  now  noted  James  H. 
Lane,  of  Kansas.  The  sabjeot  of  our  notice  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Bnena  Yista,  and  in  the  entire  Mexican  campaign, 
without  losing  a  day  from  sickness  or  other  cause. 

For  gallant  conduct  in  his  regiment  he  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  Begiment  of  Begular  Artillery,  to  ranlc 
from  June  17,  1848.  Beceiving  his  commission  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  Lieutenant  Davis  reported  at  Cincinnati  for  recruit^ 
ing  service,  where  he  ■  remained  until  October,  obtaining  in  that 
time  many  recruits.  Peace  having  been  declared,  he  was 
ordered  to  join  his  company,  which  had  just  returned  from 
Mexico  and  was  then  at  Baltimore.  Among  his  messmates  and 
associates  in  the  regiment  were  the  present  rebel  generals 
Uagruder,  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  Hill,  Winder,  and  Slaughter, 
and  French,  Brannan,  Schofield,  Baird,  Yogdes,  Anderson, 
Boubleday,  and  others  now  holding  distinguished  positions  in 
the  Union  service.  Of  the  officers  of  this  regiment  alone, 
twenty-one  have  become  generals  of  mark  and  are  now  in  active 
service.  From  Baltimore  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Washington, 
on  the  Potomac,  nine  miles  below  Washington,  where  two  years 
were  spent  on  post  duty  and  in  professional  study,  his  researches 
extending  to  every  branch  of  military  science.  Much  advantage 
was  here  derived  by  the  young  lieutenant  fr^m  constant  asso- 
ciation  with  officers  of  skill  and  experience,  whose  theoretical 
knowledge  had  been  tested  and  perfected  by  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  Mexican  War.  Young  and  fall  of  life,  he  mingled  much 
during  these  two  years  in  Washington  society,  where  he  ever 
found  a  ready  welcome.  In  the  summer  of  1850  his  command 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  escort  at  the  Aineral  of  President 
Taylor.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  to  New 
Orleans  Barracks,  then  under  the  command  of  Oeneral  Twiggs. 
In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was  ordered  to  the  Bio  Grande  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  laws,  and  while  there  was  engaged  in  several 
expeditions     That  section  of  country  was  in  a  greatly  disturbed 
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State,  in  conseqaence  of  the  presence  of  a  band  of  scheming  filh 
busters,  the  sarvivors  of  the  Cuban  expeditions  under  the  ill- 
fated  Lopez.  Swarming  upon  the  Bio  Grande,  many  attempts 
were  made  by  them  to  revolutionijBe  the  adjoining  country;  and 
in  some  parts  of  Texas  they  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
danger  becoming  somewhat  threatening,  President  Fillmore 
issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  participants  to  cease  from 
their  illegal  acts,  and  immediately  entered  upon  prompt  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  For  this  purpose  troops  were  sent  to 
the  Eio  Grande,  and  among  them,  as  we  have  seen.  Lieutenant 
Davis  and  his  command.  Lieutenant  Davis  himself  captured 
Colonel  Wheat,  the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  and  the  band 
was  eventually  defeated  and  broken  up  by  the  Me2dcans  at 
Camargo,  the  battle  being  witnessed  by  Lieutenant  Davis  and 
his  men  from  the  Texas  side  of  the  river. 

February  29, 1852,  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  vice  T.  J. 
(Stonewall)  Jackson,  resigned.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  went  to  Pasca- 
goula,  where  his  ranks  were  fearfully  decimated  by  the  yellow 
fever.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  he  was  transferred  to  Florida, 
and  took  a  command  on  the  Caloosahatchee  Biver,  on  the 
west  coast,  where  he  made  several  reconnoissances  against 
the  Indians  and  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes  with 
them.  In  June,  1853,  after  five  years'  continued  service,  Lieu- 
tenant Davis  obtained  his  first  furlough,  and  visited  his  home 
in  the  West.  Bejoining  his  command  in  the  fall  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  he  there  spent  two  years  at  close  study  in  the  Artil- 
lery School  of  Practice.  Old  Point  Comfort  was  at  that  time 
a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable;  and 
the  monotony  of  garrison-life  was  enlivened  to  our  lieutenant 
by  many  pleasant  hours  passed  in  this  agreeable  society.  In 
the  fall  of  1855  he  was  ordered  to  join  French's  Light  Bat- 
tery at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  and  during  his  two  years' 
sojourn  at  this  place  became  proficient  in  light-artillery  practice, 
being  accounted  one  of  the  most  skilftil  officers  in  that  branch  of 
the  service. 
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In  the  fall  of  1857,  having  completed  his  detailed  course  of 
practi^,  as  was  then  reqnired,  he  was  ordered  to  a  station  on 
Indian  Hiver,  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  where  he  arrived  in 
November.  The  winter  and  spring  were  occupied  with  Indian 
scouting  expeditions,  in  which  with  his  command  he  scoured 
that  whole  country  from  the  Everglades  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  State, — ^a  region  some  three  hundred  miles  in  extent. 
In  May,  1858,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
then  made,  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  West,  and  in  June 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Florida  and  Lieutenant  Davis 
and  his  command  ordered  to  Charleston*  harbor.  In  August, 
1868,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter  with  the  first 
garrison  that  occupied  it.  Here  he  had  charge  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  native  Africans,  the  cargo  of  a  slaver  captured  by  the 
Dol^lhin,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Maffitt,  now  of  the  rebel 
navy.  The  people  of  Charleston,  always  ready  to  fan  them- 
selves into  a  blaze,  were  intensely  excited,  and  threatened  to 
take  the  negi-oes  from  his  custody  by  force.  The  aid  of  the  law 
was  called  in,  and  several  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  served 
upon  him.  But  Lieutenant  Davis  was  firm  in  refusing  to  give 
them  up;  and  in  this  .position  he  was  sustained  by  one  of  their 
most  eminent  judges,  and  by  various  editors  in  the  State,  who 
assumed  the  ground  that  negroes  were  not  citizens,  and  conse- 
quently not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
While  the  controversy  was  pending,  the  yellow  and  ship  fevers 
set  in,  raging  'with  terrible  fatality  and  carrying  off  large 
numbers  of  both  garrison  and  negroes.  The  surviving  blacks 
were  sent  to  Liberia;  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  settled. 

Lieutenant  Davis  remained  nearly  three  years  at  Charleston^ 
devoting  himself  to  artillery  practice,  and  finally  passing  a  briU 
liant  examination  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  In  December^ 
1860,  when  South  Carolina  seceded,  by  exerting  his  personal  influ- 
ence he  contributed  much  to  avert  immediate  collision  between. 
the  citizens  and  the  military.  When  Major  Anderson  cut  down  the 
flag-staff  at  Fort  Moultrie,  spiked  the  guns,  burned  the  carriages, 

and  retired  to  Fort  Sumter,  Lieutenant  Davis  was  by  his  side* 
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r^nring  the  four  and  a  half  months  of  the  weary  siege,  he  looked 
out  from  the  walls  of  Sumter  upon  the  line  of  batteries  with 
which  the  rebels  wore  enoiroling  that  devoted  fortress.  On  the 
morning  of  April  12  he  was  on  guard,  and  was  upon  the  ram- 
parts in  the  act  of  relieving  the  last  sentry,  when,  at  foar  o'clock, 
the  first  shell  of  the  rebellion  came  over  from  Fort  Johnson  and 
exploded  in  the  air  forty  feet  above  his  head.  It  was  still  the 
gray  of  early  dawn  when  this  messenger  of  war  was  hurled  against 
that  small  garrison,  the  sole  representative  there  of  that  Govern- 
ment  against  which  South  Carolina  hud  arisen  in  opposition. 
Unconnected  with  the  saddening  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
the  general  describes  it  to  his  friends  as  a  magnificent  sight. 
But  there  was  little  time  then  for  melancholy  reflection.  The 
•contest  was  upon  them ;  and  the  little  garrison  of  seventy-six 
were  pitted  against  as  many  hundreds.  All  know  the  stoir  of 
(that  memorable  engagement,-^how  they  fought  long  and  wellr 
^but  at  length,  wellnigh  roasted  by  the  flames  of  their  burning 
'quarters,  were  compelled  to  yield.  During  the  bombardment, 
Lieutenant  Davis  commanded  one  of  the  batteries  on  the  north- 
west face  of  the  work,  and  directed  his  attention  principally  to 
the  famous  floating  batten^,  silencing  most  of  its  guns  and 
making  it  a  complete  wreck. 

With  M^or  Anderson  and  the  garrison,  Lieutenant  Davis 
proceeded  to  New  York  after  the  surrender,  when  he  receiTed 
notification  of  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  and  found  orden 
detailing  him  as  mustering  officer  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  with 
'his  head-quarters  at  Indianapolis.  Here  he  remained  seyrenl 
months,  engaged  in  mustering  volunteers  and  discharging  qaar* 
termaster  and  commissary  duties.  His  labors  were  severe  and 
isuccessful,  the  organization  and  equipment  of  many  regimenta 
having  been  furthered  by  him.  The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  and 
the  death  of  Lyon  now  occurring,  affairs  in  Missouri  began  io 
look  dark,  and  the  necessity  for  speedy  reinforcements  under 
•competent  commanders  was  proportionately  increased.  Captain 
Davis,  being  desirous  of  active  service  in  the  field,  was  commid' 
tsioned  colonel  of  a  full  regiment,  the  22d  Indiana,  and  ordered  to 
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MiBBonri  to  assist  in  the  defeiioe  of  St.  Louis.  Three  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  order,  the  regiment  and  its  colonel  were  in  St. 
Lonis,  and  reported  to  General  Fremont.  Bemaining  there  ten 
days,  Colonel  Davis  was  ordered  to  relieve  General  Grant  of  the 
command  of  all  the  foroes  between  the  Osage  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  This  territory  constituted  a  district,  with  head-quarters 
at  Jefferson  City,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  Colonel  Davis 
assumed  command.  At  that  time  Price  and  McCnlloch  were  at 
Springfield;  and  the  new  commander  at  once  began  to  fortify 
the  place  and  to  dispose  his  forces— about  fifteen  thousand 
in  number — ^with  a  view  to  its  defence.  He  personally  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  works,  and  so  strength- 
ened JefFerson  City  that  the  enemy  deemed  it  unadvisable  to 
make  any  attack  upon  what  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
beBt-fi:>rtified  posts  in  the  West. 

Leaving  Jefferson  City  to  the  right,  the  rebels  advanced 
upon  Lexington  and  captured  it.  Colonel  Davis  repaired  the 
Pacific  Baiiroad,  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  rebuilt  the  La  Mine 
bridge,  burned  by  Price,  and  pushed  his  forces  to  Georgetown, 
compelling  Price  to  fiill  back  from  Lexington  to  Springfield, 
want  of  transportation  on  the  part  of  our  troops  alone  prevent- 
ing his  capture.  During  this  period  Colonel  Davis's  troops  were 
actively  engaged  in  scouring  the  country,  and  many  small  fights' 
occurred,  together  with  some  severe  ones,  such  as  the  desperate 
engagement  at  Booneville,  which  was  successfully  defended 
against  largely  superior  numbers  by  M%jor  Eppstein,  and  the 
fights  at  Lexington  and  at  Arrow  Bock. 

Fremont  now  came  up  with  his  whole  force,  and  took  the 
field  in  person,  appointing  Colonel  Davis  an  acting  brigadiei^ 
general  and  assigning  him  to  a  brigade  in  General  Pope's  division. 
The  army  advanced  to  Springfield,  and  Price  and  McCulloch 
fell  back  before  it  to  Ai^ansas.  fV6mont  was  at  this  juncture 
recalled ;  Hunter  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  the  Federal 
forces  fisll  back  to  the  La  Mine.  General  Pope  was  now  assigned 
to  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Central  Missouri,  and  Colo- 
nel Davis  placed  in  charge  of  that  district  with  about  fiilecL 
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forces  under  his  command,  and  at  a  late  hour  in  the  aftemoon 
came  upon  the  enemy  encamped  in  the  wooded  bottom-land  os 
the  west  side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear 
Creek.  His  pickets  were  immediately  driven  in  across  the 
stream,  which  was  deep,  miry,  and  impassable  except  by  a  long 
narrow  bridge,  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force  under  Colone! 
Magoffin.  Colonel  Davis  brought  forward  his  force  and  directed 
.  the  bridge  to  be  carried  by  assault.  Two  companies  of  regular 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Gordon  and  Amory,  were  designated 
for  the  service,  and  were  supported  by  five  companies  of  the  1st 
Iowa  Cavalry.  Lieutenant  Grordon  led  the  charge  in  person, 
carried  the  bridge  in  gallant  style,  immediately  formed  his  com- 
pany on  the  opposite  side,  and  was  promptly  followed  by  other 
companies.  The  force  of  the 'enemy  at  the  bridge  retreated 
i  precipitately  over  a  narrow  open  space  into  the  woods,  where 

his  main  body  was  posted.     The  two  companies  of  the  4th 
I  Cavalry  advanced,  and  were  received  with  a  volley  of  small 

'  arms.     They  continued  to  press  onward,  however;   and  the 

enemy,  finding  his  retreat  to  the  south  and  west  cut  off,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  large  force  and  at  best  could 
only  prolong  the  contest  a  short  time,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  force  thus  captured  consisted  of  parts  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  three  companies  of  cavalry,  numbering  in  all 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  among  whom  were  Colonels 
Robinson,  Alexander,  and  Magoffin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bob- 
inson,  Major  Harris,  a  somewhat  noted  Missouri  politician, 
and  fifty-one  commissioned  company  officers.  About  five  hun- 
dred horses  and  mules,  seventy-three  wagons  heavily  loaded  with 
powder,  lead,  tents,  subsistence  stores,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  Colonel  Davis's  hands. 
For  his  skilful  management  in  this  affair  Colonel  Davis  wa5 
highly  complimented  by  General  Pope,  and  recommended  to  the 
special  notice  of  General  Halleck. 

The  prisoners  and  arms  were  at  once  sent  to  St.  Louis,  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Davis,  and  arrived  there  the  day  before 
Christmas.    Obtaining  forty-eight  hours'  leave  of  absence,  he 
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made  a  flying  trip  to  Indianapolis,  was  there  married,  returned 
with  his  wife  upon  a  bridal  tour  to  his  camp,  and  rejoined  his 
command  at  Otterville.  Here  he  was  ordered  to  join  Greneral 
Cnrtis's  column  moving  from  BoUa  preparatory  to  an  advance 
upon  Springfield.  The  march  overland  to  that  place  was  a 
desperate  undertaking, — ^indeed,  was  pronounced  impossible  by 
many  military  men ;  but  General  Halleck  persisted  in  his  order, 
saying  that  Colonel  Davis's  skill  and  energy  would  carry  him 
safely  through.  Accordingly,  it  set  out.  Tents  were  left  be- 
hind, and  only  such  things  carried  as  were  indispensable.  The 
Osage  was  very  high,  and  was  crossed  on  rafts  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Three  days  and  nights  were  occupied 
in  the  passage;  and,  as  they  ferried  themselves  over  on  the  fhtU 
structures,  many  a  soldier  was  probably  reminded  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Delaware  by  Washington, — ^more  famous,  but  not  more 
perilous. 

In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  starting  he  made  a  junction 
with  Curtis  at  Lebanon,  and  his  command  became  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Southwest.  As  Curtis  advanced,  Price  retreated, 
only  stopping  long  enough  to  engage  in  a  small  skirmish  with 
the  Federal  advance,  commanded  by  Colonel  Davis.  At  the 
Missouri  line  and  at  Cross  Timbers,  Arkansas,  Price  again  made  a 
stand,  but  was  forced  to  continue  his  retreat.  Colonel  Davis 
now  took  command  of  all  the  cavalry,  about  eighteen  hundred 
in*  number,  and,  on  the  exact  line  of  thirty-six  thirty,  made  a 
dashing  charge  on  the  enemy's  rear  brigade  and  a  battery, 
driving  them  in  confusion. 

The  army  remained  at  Camp  Halleck  until  Price,  reinforced 
by  McCulloch  and  Van  Dom,  came  back  and  gave  battle  at  Pea 
Kidge.  In  that  three-days  engagement  Colonel  Davis's  division 
fought,  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  battle  of  Leetown,  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  decisive  contests  of  the  war.  This  division, 
numbering  about  three  thousand,  was  opposed  to  McCulloch's 
command,  reported  at  twelve  thousand;  and  the  latter  were 
utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  Generals  McCulloch  and  Mcin- 
tosh killed  and  General  Herbert  taken  prisoner.     McCulloch 
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WM  attacked  in  hk  own  position;  and  the  atraggle  was  Aari 
and  desperate,  being  decided  in  little  more  than  thirty  minntcfl. 
The  next  day  Colonel  Davis,  with  his  whole  division,  stormed 
and  carried  the  heights  of  Elkhom,  capturing  five  cannon  and 
deciding  the  battle  against  the  rebels. 

After  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Greneral  Curtis  began  his  mem<v- 
able  march  through  Arkansas,  and  Colonel  Davis  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Salphur  Bock,  where  he  received  orders  from  Geat- 
rai  Halleck  to  take  his  command  to  Cape  Girardeau  and  thence 
proceed  by  river  to  join  the  army  in  front  of  Corinth.  Starting 
on  the  10th  of  May,  with  two  brigades,  after  an  exhausting  marcb 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  through  a  rough  and  sparsely- 
settled  country,  he  reached  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  20th,  thcs 
averaging  twenty-four  miles  of  travel  each  day.  Upon  this 
march  he  received  by  a  courier  his  commission  as  a  bri^dier- 
general,  dating  from  the  day  of  the  Blaekwatcr  fight.  Bmbark- 
ing  on  Bteamers,  he  reached  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  24th,  and 
marched  at  once  to  Corinth.  There  he  was  assigned  to  the  leit 
of  Pope*8  command ;  and  when  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  took 
place  he  accompanied  Generals  Pope  and  Eosecrans  in  their 
pursuit  of  Beauregard.  The  pursuit  over,  the  army  fell  back  to 
Clear  Creek,  General  Pope  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  General 
Kosecrans  assumed  command.  By  him  General  Davis  was 
ordered  to  Jacinto,  and  remained  there  until  about  the  1st  of 
July,  when  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance  to  Ripley, 
MissiBsippi.  On  this  expedition  he  advanced  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Holly  Springs,  when  he  was  directed  to  return  by 
forced  marches  to  his  original  camp  at  Jacinto.  This  he  did, 
remaining  there  until  August,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  his  command,  and,  with  a  twenty-days  leave  oi 
absence,  he  visited  his  home  in  Indiana. 

Soon  afterwards  Bragg  advanced  into  Kentucky,  and  General 
Buell  started  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  threatening  state  of  afTain 
mduced  General  Davis — still  in  ill  health — ^to  offer  his  services  t*^ 
General  Wright  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Louisville.  Hjs 
division,  which  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  General  Mitchei 
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and  attached  to  Buell'a  army,  had  amved  at  LouiBYiUe,  and  he 
again  assumed  its  command.  While  in  the  city,  an  unfortonate 
personal  difficulty  occurred  between  himself  and  Major-General 
Nelson,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter  and  led  to  the 
arrest  of  General  Davis.  After  a  few  days'  arrest,  he  was  released, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  ordered  to  report  at 
Cincinnati  for  duty,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  temporary 
command  of  the  forces  around  Newport  and  Covington.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  fear  of  an  attack  on  Cincinnati,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  command  of  his  old  division,  and  did  so  at 
Edgefield,  opposite  Nashville.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  this 
division  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  holding  the  centre  of 
the  right  wing.  After  the  attack  upon  General  Johnson's 
division,  the  enemy  fell  upon  it  with  crushing  weight,  and  it  too 
was  forced  back,  but  in  comparatively  good  order.  Its  com- 
mander was  faithful  and  brave  as  ever  upon  that  memorable 
occasion ;  and  that  his  efforts  were  appreciated  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  official  report  the  commanding  general  places 
him  second  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  recommends  to  be  made 
major-generals,  or,  as  he  terms  It,  who  "ought  to  be  made 
major-generals  in  our  service." 

General  Davis  still  commands  his  old  division,  which  has 
marched  more  than  five  thousand  miles  and  participated  in  ten 
battles  and  fights.  As  a  whole,  it  has  been  engaged  in  five 
general  battles — ^viz.,  Pea  Eidge,  Corinth,  Perryville,  Knob  Gap, 
and  Stone  Biver — ^and  in  almost  numberless  expeditions  and 
reconnoissances.  It  was  the  first  organized  division  in  the 
West,  and  still  retains  its  original  number  and  position.  Its 
record  and  the  histories  of  its  commanding  officers  would  fill 
a  volume,  and  would  constitute  a  history  that  would  well  com- 
pare in  thrilling  interest  with  any  written  upon  the  wars  of 
continental  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  old  division,  now  the  1st  of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  Army 
oi  the  Cumberland,  stands  among  the  foremost  in  efficiency  and 
popularity.  Many  of  its  gallant  men  sleep  in  heroes'  graves, 
and  its   history  is  written  in  the  blood  of  a  wicked  rebellion. 
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All  honor  to  the  lov^  and  the  lost  from  its  ranks,  and  a 
country's  gratitude  to  those  who  remain  and  are  as  determined 
as  ever  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  republic  of 
the  American  fathers! 


THE  BTAFF. 


Captain  T.  W.  Morrison,  Assistant  Adjutant-General^  was  bom 
in  Bloomington  and  raised  in  Salem,  Indiana,  and  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  His  father,  Hon.  John  J.  Morrison,  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Indiana,  noted  for  his  literary  attainments,  having  for 
twenty-five  years  been  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Salem 
and  the  State  University  at  Bloomington.  In  political  life  he  is 
also  known,  having  represented  his  county  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  enlisted,  July  26,  1861,  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  18th  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  served 
during  the  campaign  in  Missouri,  bearing  a  conspicuous  ^art  in 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  by  General  Davis.  Accompanying  the 
general  to  Corinth,  he  acted  in  that  capacity  there  and  through 
the  campaigns  in  Northern  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, ending  with  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  For  gallant  con- 
duct in  this  engagement,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Generals 
Davis  and  McCook,  expressed  in  the  most  favorable  and  com- 
plimentary terms,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  President  as 
assistant  adjutant-general,  February  27,  1863,  and  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  General  Davis,  with  whose  command  he  has  been 
intimately  connected  for  nearly  two  years. 

Captain  Asa  D.  Baker,  Commissary^  was  bom,  January  18, 
1828,  in  Waterloo,  New  York,  where  he  received  a  business  edu- 
cation.   In  1859  he  went  to  California,  worked  in  the  mines  six 
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months,  and  then  engaged  in  mercantile  businese  at  SacramenU' 
City.  In  1851  he  returned  to  his  native  home,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
opened  a  railroad-furnishing  goods  and  machinery  depot.  Ho 
was  the  first  to  introduce  steam  fire-engines  into  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  sold  the  first  five  steamers  used  by  that  city.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  closed  up  his  business  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  37th  Begiment  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  was  with  that  regiment  in  its  marches  tfaixmgh 
Missouri  under  Greneral  Fremont. 

In  December,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Julius  "White 
(commanding  the  2d  Brigade  of  General  Davis's  division)  act- 
ing assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  and  was  with  the 
brigade  during  their  march  across  the  Onage  Mountains  and 
into  Arkansas.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Eidge  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  White,  and  rendered  gallai)t  and  important 
service.  Having  by  his  close  attention  to  busiuoss  qualified 
himself,  he  was  recommended,  immediately  afber  the  battle  of 
Pea  Eidge,  by  General  Davis,  General  White,  and  others,  for  the 
appointment  of  commissary  of  subsistence,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  President  November  18, 1862,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Davis  for  duty,  which  he  did  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1863,  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee. 

Captain  Hamilton  W.  Hall,  Division  Inspector,  was  bom 
July  17, 1837.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  settled  in  the  town  of 
Urbana,  Illinois,  where,  and  at  Mattoon,  he  spent  several  years 
in  business  pursuits.  In  April,  1861,  he  joined  a  company  for 
military  drill  and  discipline,  and  was  made  second  lieutenant. 
During  the  summer  of  1861,  this  company  was  ofltered  to  the 
Government  through  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  but,  owing  to  tho 
fact  that  a  surplus  had  already  been  offered,  was  not  accepted. 
About  the  1st  of  August  Lieutenant  Hall  and  many  others  of 
the  company  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  get  into  the 
service;  and,  accordingly,  he  enlisted  in  a  company  raised  by 
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Captain  A.  L.  Taylor,  in  Charleston,  Illinois,  and  upon  its  organi* 
zation  on  the  14th  of  August  was  chosen  second  lieutenant. 
The  company  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at 
St.  Louis  Arsenal,  16th  of  August,  as  Company  H,  9th  Begiment 
Missouri  Yolunteers. 

This  regiment  was  composed  entirely  of  Illinois  companies 
who  had  been  led  to  enter  into  an  organization  out  of  their  State 
by  the  difficulty  of  acceptance  at  that  time  in  Illinois  regiments. 
Captain  J.  C.  Kelton,  assistant  adjutant-general,  became  colo- 
nel, and  with  him  the  regiment  entered  the  service  at  the  time 
of  Fremont's  campaign,  accompanying  the  division  of  General 
John  Pope.  -  Returning  in  November,  the  regiment  spent  the 
winter  of  1861  and  1862  in  tents  or  upon  the  march,  at  La  Mine 
River,  Syracuse,  and  Sedalia,  Missouri,  until  January  25,  when, 
under  command  of  General  J.  C.  Davis,  the  division  marched  to 
join  General  Curtis's  expedition,  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
war  as  the  *'  Campaign  of  the  Southwest."  Meantime  the  regi- 
ment had  memorialized  the  President  and  secured  a  transfer  to 
its  own  State,  becoming  the  59th  Illinois. 

After  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  the  expedition  moved  eastward, 
occupying  the  country^south  and  east  as  far  as  Batesville,  Ar- 
kansas. Up  to  that  time  (May,  1862)  the  regiment  had  marched 
over  two  thousand  miles  through  a  wilderness  country,  Lieu- 
tenant Hall  having  been  with  his  company  upon  every  foot  of 
the  march,  in  every  bivouac,  skirmish,  or  battle.  Since  then 
he  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  regimental  quarter- 
master, assistant  adjutant,  and  assistant  commissary  sergeant 
of  his  brigade,  occupying  the  latter  position  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky,  and  until  Janu- 
ary 6,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  commissary  ser- 
geant of  1st  Division,  14th  Army  Corps.  At  the  time  of  the 
advance  from  Nashville  he  volunteered  to  act  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Colonel  P.  Sidney  Post,  commanding  his  brigade  of  General 
Davis's  division.  In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  during  the 
engagement  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  i^olensvillc  on 
the  26th  of  December,  and  in  the  skirmishes  of  the  advance  upon 
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the  enemy's  position  on  the  80th,  and  the  ongagoment  of  the 
81st  at  Stone  Biver. 

Upon  the  16th  of  January,  1868,  at  the  request  of  Company 
F,  59th  Illinois,  Lieutenant  Hall  was  commissioned  as  their  cap- 
tain; and  upon  the  same  day  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  In- 
speotor  of  the  1st  Division,  20th  Army  Goi*ps,  on  the  staff  of 
General  Davis. 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Daily,  Aide-de-Cavipj  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Clarke  county,  Indiana,  December  4,  1842.  He 
enlisted  in  the  22d  Indiana  Volunteers  on  the  6th  of  July,  1861, 
was  promoted  second  lieutenant  on  the  12th  of  June,  1862,  first 
lieutenant  on  the  21st  of  November,  1862,  and  captain  on  the 
28d  of  February,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Francis  B.  Reynolds,  Aide-de'Camp,  was  born  in 
Blniira,  Chemung  county,  New  York,  May  12, 1836.  His  family. 
removing  to  Aurora,  Kane  county,  Illinois,  May,  1844,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  that  place,  and  was  engaged  as  clerk  in 
the  post-office  for  nearly  five  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion.  He  enlisted  as  private,  August  2, 1861,  in  Com- 
pany A,  cavalry,  attached  to  the  36th  Eegiment  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  was  promoted,  April  1,  1862,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company 

B,  cavalry,  attached  to  the  same  regiment,  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  Arkansas.  For  about  four 
months  he  had  command  of  the  company,  during  which  time 
it  acted  as  escort  for  Generals  Bosecrans,  Gordon  Granger, 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and  Robert  B.  Mitchell.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  General  Jefferson 

C.  Davis's  staff,  for  meritorious  conduct  during  the  battle  of 
Stone  Eiver. 
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Horatio  P.  Van  Clbvb,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  was 
born  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  November,  1809.  In  1827 
be  entered  tbe  Military  Academy  at  WcBt  Point,  graduated  in 
1831,  and  served  in  the  5th  United  States  Infantry  till  1886, 
when  ho  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  civil  life.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  tendered  his  services  to 
bis  country ;  and,  being  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Minnesota, 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1861,  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers.  He  re- 
ported for  duty  with  his  regiment  to  General  Sherman,  at  Louis- 
ville,  and  in  December  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
Thomas,  then  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky.  He  commanded  the  2d 
Minnesota  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1862.  After  this  battle  he  marched  his  regiment  to  Louisville, 
and  accompanied  General  Thomas,  by  way  of  Nashville,  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  Having  been  promoted  brigadier-general  by  the 
President  on  the  21st  of  March,  1862,  on  his  arrival  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  General  Bucll  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
the  division  of  General  T.  L.  Crittenden,  whom  he  accompanied 
*  in  the  campaign  before  Corinth,  through  Northern  Alabama,  at 
Battle  Crook,  and  from  Battle  Creek,  by  way  of  Nashville,  to 
Louisville.  At  Louisville,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1862,  he  took 
command  of  the  entire  division,  General  Crittenden  having 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  corps.  He  joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  Bragg's  army  as  far  as  Wild  Cat,  Kentucky,  at  which 
point  he  turned  and  maix'hcd  his  division,  by  way  of  Somerset 
and  Columbia,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December  he  marched  with  General  Kosccrans's  army  to  attack 
Bragg  at  Murfi'ccsbo rough,  '\nd  was  engaged,  with  hi»  division,  at 
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the  battle  of  Stone  Siver  on  the  31st.  Having  been  disabled  bj 
a  wound  on  this  day,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field  on  the 
let  of  January,  1863.  Upon  his  recovery  he  returned  to  the 
army  and  resumed  the  command  of  his  division. 

In  the  battles  of  Mill  Spring  and  Stone  Eiver  General  Yan 
Cleve  rendered  distinguished  service,  and  won  favorable  mention 
from  his  commanding  generals  for  his  soldierly  management. 
By  his  men  he  is  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  gentle,  kindly 
manners  and  the  warm  interest  he  manifests  in  their  affairs.  The 
oldest  in  years  of  any  general  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
he  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  with  his  experience,  the 
same  ardor,  energy,  and  patriotism  that  characterize  his 
younger  compeers.  Courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners, 
plain  and  simple  in  his  life,  and  almost  patriarchal  in  appear* 
ance,  he  presents  a  bright  example  of  that  patriotism  which 
yields  to  the  call  of  duty  all  that  tends  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  happy  in  its  declining  years. 


TEE  STAFF. 


Captain  E.  A.  Otis,  Assistant  Adjutant-General^  was  bom  in 
Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1835.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  summer  of  1856  at  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  graduated  at  the  Poughkeepsie  law-school  in 
August,  1857,  and  immediately  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  partner* 
ship  with  his  brother,  George  L.  Otis.  He  was  commissioned 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1861,  and  since  that  time  has  been  constantly 
in  active  service. 

TJpon  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  in  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  he  was  appointed  an  aide-do-camp  on  the  staff  of  Briga- 
dier-General Johnson,  then  commanding  a  brigade  in  General 
McCook's  division.    He  remained  with  Greneral  Johnson  during 
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the  winter  of  1861-62,  marched  with  the  command  to  Kash- 
ville  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  participated  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  honorably  mentioned  by  his  Buperior 
ofSicers  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  After  the  battle  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant-general,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Van  Cleve. 
He  shared  in  all  the  prominent  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  Ohio  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862,  marched  through  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  was  with  his  command  in  the  advance 
from  Nashville  in  December.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  Eiver,  where  he  again  received  honorable  mention  fh>m 
his  division-general  for  bravery  and  good  conduct.  Captain 
Otis  is  now  assigned  as  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  8d 
Division,  21st  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Van  Cleve. 

Captain  Carter  B;  Harrison,  Division  Inspector^  was  bom 
at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  September  26, 1840.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  a  student  at  Miami  University.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  as  a 
private  in  a  company  of  students  raised  at  the  university,  and 
served  with  his  company  in  Western  Virginia  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three-months  enlistment.  On  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  31st  Eegiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the 
20th  of  November,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  brigade  in- 
spector on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  commanding 
the  3d  Brigade'of  the  3d  Division  of  the  2l8t  Army  Corps.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  after  which  he  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  regiment.  On  the  Ist  of  April, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  inspector-general  on  the 
staff  of  General  Van  Cleve,  commanding  the  3d  Division  of  the 
21st  Army  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Henrt  M.  Williams,  Aide-de-Camp,  was  bom  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  January  24, 1848.    In  January,  1862,  he  left 
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the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  entered  the  army 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  11th  Indiana  Battery.  October  7, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Van 
Cleve,  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  battle  of  Stone 
River. 

Captain  Lucius  H.  Drury,  Chief  of  Artilleryj  was  born  at 
Highgate,  Vermont,  December  20, 1825.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1861,  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  the 
3d  Battery,  Wisconsin  Yolunteer  Artillery.    Since  October  1, 

1862,  he  has  acted  as  chief  of  artillery  in  General  Van  Cleve's 
division. 

Major  Samuel  D.  Turnet,  Medical  Director^  was  bom  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26, 1826,  and  entered  the  service,  as 
surgeon  of  the  13th  Ohio  Infantry,  May  2,  1861.    March  21, 

1863,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  United  States 
Army,  and  is  now  medical  director  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Van  Cleve. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Shbafe,  ProvostrMarshal^  was  born  in 
Somerset  county,  Maine,  September  7, 1832.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Hillsborough, 
Ohio.  Desiring  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  as  a  captain  in  the 
59th  Begiment  of  that  State,  and  entered  the  service  January 
26,  1862.  Following  the  fortunes  of  his  regiment,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Stone  Eiver,  besides  numerous 
skirmishes  of  lesser  note. 

Lieutenant  Edward  S.  Sinks,  Acting  Assistant  Quartermaster^ 
was  bom  in  Bethel,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  January  7,  1836. 
He  entered  the  United  States  service  in  the  22d  Eegiment 
Oh\o  Volunteers,  April  28, 1861.    September  27,  1862,  he  was 
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appoiDtod  second  lieutenant  in  the  59th  Ohio  YoIonteen^iiMl 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  regimental  quartenoist^, 
August  1, 1862.  In  this  position  he  continued  until  Mftrch  9. 
1863,  when  he  was  detailed  as  acting  assistant  quartermis*£ 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Yan  Oleve. 

Lieutenant  Edwabd  Knoble,  Aide-de-Camp^  was  bom  is 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  Pecember  7,  1843.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  from  Kentucky,  September  20, 1861. 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  21st  Eegiment  Kentucky  Yolnnteer 
Infantry.  October  20,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  liei- 
tenant  by  the  Gk>yemor  of  Kentucky,  and  received  the  appoint' 
ment  of  acting  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Staslej 
Matthews,  and  as  such  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biier. 
Afler  this  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  inspector-geneial 
of  the  8d  Brigade,  and  very  soon  afterwards  received  the  appoim- 
ment  of  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Yan  Cleve. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Sheets,  Ordnance  Officer^  was  bora  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1840.  He  es- 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1862,  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  79tli 
Eegiment  Indiana  Yolunteers  on  the  21st  of  August,  IS^ 
and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  Colonel  Samuel  Beattj's 
staff,  1st  Brigade,  3d  Division,  21st  Army  Corps,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1862,  in  which  capacity  he  served  up  to  and 
through  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  when  he  was  appointed 
ordnance  officer  on  General  H.  P.  Yan  Clove's  staff. 

Lieutenant  T.  Fobbest  Mttbdoch,  Aide-de-Ckimp,  was  born  k 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1841.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  "  Petite  Zouave  Guard''  on  the  IBtb 
of  April,  1861.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three-months  ser- 
vice he  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  aa  second 
lieutenant  in  the  13th  Begiment  Ohio  Yolunteer  Infituitiy,  ^^ 
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served  with  his  command  through  the  campaigns  in  Western 
Yirginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lientenancj,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1862,  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staif  of 
General  Van  Cleye,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  Biver 


Srij{)aitieN(6«n«raI  James  J$i  d^Iair  |ybrt0tt  and  ^tafjL 
ani  the  fbneeit  J^rlgaite. 

Our  country  is  remarkable  for  the  early  developpent  of  hei 
people ;  and  this  featnre  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  A  large  proportion  of  our  generals,  of  our  subordi- 
nates in  command,  of  our  men  of  responsible  position,  and  of  ow 
gallant  rank  and  file,  are  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  Great 
West.  The  Korth  and  the  East  have  also  given  to  us  many  of 
their  valorous  sons.  A  marked  character  among  the  latter  is  iht 
•subject  of  this  sketch. 

James  St.  Clair  Morton  was  bom  in  the  year  1829,  in  the  city 
•of  Philadelphia.  His  father.  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  well 
known  to  science  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country  as  a  natn- 
ralist  and  ethnologist,  was  the  author  of  "  Crania  Americana," 
and  other  noted  works  upon  that  and  kindred  subjects.  General 
Morton  was  educated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
"West  Point,  and  graduated,  in  1851,  second  in  a  class  numberins: 
forty-two  members.  His  first  military  duty  was  performed  st 
•Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1851-52,  as  assistant  engineer,  \n 
the  completion  of  Fort  Sumter  and  a  variety  of  harbor  improve- 
ments. He  was  next  employed  as  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  Fort  Delaware  and  of  other  river  and  harbor  improvement* 
in  Delaw!are  Eiver  and  Bay.  Subsequently  he  was  made  a* 
distant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point,  which  position 
iho  filled  for  a  period  of  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  Dojpartment  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Ne« 
York  light-ihouse  district.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  neces- 
sary work  of  that  district,  he  was  selected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Poomac  Water- Works, 
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and  chiwrged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  finished  por- 
tion of  the  Washington  Aqueduct. 

In  I8t>0,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  General  Morton 
was  selected  by  the  Navy  Department  to  make  an  exploration 
of  the  Chiriqui  country,  Central  America,  to  test  the  practica- 
bility of  an  inter-oceanic  railroad-route  across  the  Isthmus  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  present  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
routes.  With  a  party  of  eight  white  persons  as  assistants,  and 
a  squad  of  Indians  hired  as  laborers,  the  expedition  set  out  upon 
its  romantic  though  perilous  journey,  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  country  had  never  been  explored  by  whites,  and 
presented  to  the  small  band  |t  continuity  of  matted  jungle,  dense 
forest,  rapid  rivers,  and  steep  precipices.  The  journey  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  an  available  railroad-route  found. 
The  expedition  crossed  mountains  eiglit  thousand  feet  in  height, 
— the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  conunanded  a  view  of  either  ocean, 
— and  traversed  swamps  of  vast  extent,  through  one  of  which 
they  were  eight  days  in  cutting  their  way.  For  days  they 
subsisted  solely  upon  cocoannts;  and  monkeys,  huge  alligators, 
boa-constrictors,  and  the  myriads  of  tropical  insect  and  animal 
life,  were  their  constant  attendants  and  visitors.  The  sun 
poured  its  rays  upon  them  vertically,  and  each  person  lite- 
rally dwelt  in  his  own  shadow.  The  several  months  thus  occu« 
pied  by  General  Morton  and'  his  associates  constitute  an  epoch 
in  their  lives  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  recital  of  those  scenes 
now  sounds  more  like  romance  than  reality. 

When  General  Morton  returned  to  Washington,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  In 
March,  1861,  he  was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  fortifications  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  in  a  state  of 
complete  defence.  These  works  are  built  upon  a  coral  reef  or 
island  which  rises  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  fort  is  planned  to  mount  over  four  hundred  guns, 
and  is  considered  the  strongest  on  the  continent  and  the  key  to 
the  Gul£ 
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Having  been  prostrated  by  a  return  of  Chagres  feyer,  General 
Morton  was  compelled  to  return  North  to  recruit  his  healtL 
Upon  his  recovery,  in  May,  1862,  he  reported  for  duty  to  Major- 
General  Halleok,  and  was  assigned  as  chief  engineer  to  the  Amy 
of  the  Ohio,  under  General  Buell.  In  that  capacity  he  mAde 
the  campaign  of  1862,  being  busily  engaged  in  superintending 
the  building  of  bridges,  stockades,  and  other  defences  upoa 
railroads  and  pikes  between  Nashville  and  Huntsville. 

Upon  the  march  of  General  Buell's  troops  to  Kentucky,  Cap- 
tain Morton  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Nashville  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  fortifications  in  conjunction  with  Generals  Negley 
and  Palmer,  it  having  been  represented  by  him  and  others  to 
General  Buell. that  with  proper  fortifications  the  place  could 
be  successfully  held.  He  pushed  forward  their  constructiofi 
most  vigorously,  employing  the  soldiery,  and  *' pressing"  tlie 
negroes  of  Nashville  and  vicinity,  and  teams  of  all  kinda, 
without  stint  or  scruple.  The  colored  population  of  that  city 
have  probably  not  yet  forgotten  the  suddenness  with  which 
his  men  gathered  them  in  from  barber-shops,  kitchens,  and  even 
churches,  and  set  them  at  work  upon  St.  Cloud  Hill,  where  was 
then  a  combination  of  rock  and  forest,  but  where  now  rise  the 
frowning  battlements  of  Fort  Negley,  commanding  the  entire 
city  and  surrounding  country.  The  erection  of  this  and  other 
works  unquestionably  contributed  greatly  to  the  safety  of  tbd 
city,  the  rebel  army  not  venturing  an  attack. 

Upon  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
General  Bosecrans  organized  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  as  related 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  and  placed  General  Morton  in  com- 
mand. From  that  time  until  the  present  writing  his  labors 
have  been  constant  and  arduous, — at  times  dangerous.  At  the 
battle  of  Stone  Eiver  he  acted  a  conspicuous  and  gallant  part, 
proving  himself  equally  the  brave  soldier  and  the  skilful  engi- 
neer. The  following  special  mention  of  the  action  of  the  Pioneera 
and  their  commander  upon  that  occasion  is  copied  from  Gencnl 
Eosecrans's  official  report : — 
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**  Among  file  lesBer  commands  which  desexre  special  mention  for  distui* 
guished  seirioe  in  the  batde  is  the  Pioneer  Oorp8>  a  body  of  aerentoen  hna* 
dred  (1700)  men,  composed  of  details  from  the  companies  of  each  infantry 
regiment,  organized  and  instmcted  by  Captain  James  St.  Clair  Morton,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Chief  Engineer  of  this  army,  which  marched  as  an  infantry 
brigade  with  the  left  wing,  making  bridges  at  Stewart's  Creek,  prepared  and 
guarded  the  fort  at  Stone  Riyer  on  the  nights  of  the  29th  and  dOth,  supported 
Stokes's  battery,  and  fought  with  yalor  and  detehnination  on  the  31st,  holding 
its  position  until  reliered ;  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  adTancing  with  the 
greatest  promptitude  and  gallantry  to  support  Van  Cleve's  dirision  against 
the  attack  on  our  left ;  on  the  eyening  of  the  same  day,  constructing  abridge 
and  batteries  between  that  time  and  Saturday  evening.  The  efficiency  and 
esprit  de  corps  suddenly  deyeloped  in  this  command,  its  gallant  behayior  in 
action,  the  eminent  serrice  it  is  continually  rendering  the  army,  entitle  both 
officers  and  men  to  special  public  notice  and  thanks,  while  they  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  distinguished  ability  and  capacity  of  Captain  Morton, 
who  will  do  honor  to  his  promotion  to  brigadier^eneral,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised  him.'' 

The  promise  of  the  President  was  faithfally  redeemed,  and 
Morton  was  nominated  and  confirmed  brigadier-general,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  Since 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  the  Pioneers  have  been  "  the  observed 
of  all  observers.'^  General  Morton  planned  the  bridges  an^ 
fortifications  of  Murfreesborongh,  which  have  been  constructed 
with  hardly  a  dollar  of  cost  to  the  Government  beyond  the  usual 
army  expenses.  The  town  is  defended,  as  a  base,  and  the  work 
has  given  confidence  to  our  army,  and  assured  the  secessionists 
of  that  region  that  we  have  gone  there  to  stay,  and  intend  to 
hold  old  Tennessee  to  the  Union  with  triple  hooks  and  bands  of 
steel. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  General  Morton  is  his  indomi- 
table energy,  coupled  with  extensive  information  and  practical 
experience.  He  is  out  among  his  men  early  and  late.  If  any 
special  duty  calls,  he  is  always  at  hand.  He  does  not  say, "  Go,'' 
but,  "Come."  This  was  recently  exemplified  at  Stone  River, 
where  his  new  railroad-bridge  was  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away  during  a  sudden  freshet  by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood 
against  the  piers.  Not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  work^ 
he  msbed  into  the  water  waist-deep,  adjusted  ropes  to  the 
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logB  and  trees,  and  gave  the  command  to  "  heave  away."  He 
ifl  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  treating  of  military  subjects, 
most  of  which  have  been  published  by  the  War  Department 
in  its  official  reports,  and  also  of  a  new  theory  respecting  fortifi- 
cations, which  has  occasioned  considerable  debate  in  military 
circles. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
traits  of  the  people  of  our  country  is  their  early  development; 
and  Brigadier-General  Morton,  with  many  other  young  generals 
and  high  officials  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  may  be  cited 
as  apt  illustrations  of  the  fact.  The  honors  of  such  young 
men  are  true  and  lasting, — Shaving  been  won  through  dangers, 
toils,  and  privations ;  and  their  grateful  countrymen  will  freely 
acknowledge  that  they  were  well  deserved. 


THE  STATF. 


LiEUTEifANT  CoBNXUXJS  Y.  Lambe&son,  Assistont  Adjutant- 
General^  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  is  now  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Previous  to  the  war  he  was  in  business  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  where  his  family  still  reside.  He  entered  the 
service  April  17,  1861,  and  was  with  the  first  company  that 
occupied  Cairo,  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  19th  Illinois  Infantry. 
He  was  in  the  Missouri  campaign,  and  in  General  O.  M.  Mitchel's 
campaign  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  also  in 
the  skirmishes  of  Tuscumbia  and  Leighton,  Alabama,  and  Bey- 
nolds's  Station,  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
River. 

Lieutenant  Ab&am  Pelham,  QM^rtertmster^  is  a  native  of 
Delaware  county,  New  York,  and  is  now  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  residence  is  Tecumseh,  Michigan.  He  entered  the  service 
Kovember  7, 1861.    With  his  regiment  he  served  under  General 
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Baell  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  most  of  the  time  acting  as 
quartermaster.  He  was  with  the  army  at  Nashville  when  Gene- 
ral Bosecrans  assumed  command,  and  was  afterwards  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  Biver.  His  rank  and  position  is  that  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  18th  Michigan  Yolunteers. 

LiBUTBNANT  KiLBEBN  W.  Manshbld,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence^  is  a  native  of  Stanhridge,  Canada  East,  and  is  twenty-six 
years  old.  His  residence  is  in  Otsego,  Michigan,  where  before 
the  rebellion  he  was  a  law-student.  October  24, 1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  13th  Michigan  Yolunteers  as  a  private.  He  served  through 
Bueirs  campaigns,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Stevenson, 
Alabama,  and  Stone  Biver. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  KiBKMAif,  Inspector^  was  bom  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1837,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  was  an  attorney-at-law  in  his  native  town.  May 
7, 1861,  he  entered  the  service  in  the  21st  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
served  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  under  General  Curtis,  with 
General  Bosecrans  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  with  General 
Bnell  in  the  fall  of  1862.  He  has  been  in  the  following  skir- 
mishes and  battles  : — ^Monnt  Washington,  Fredericktown,  Perry- 
ville,  and  Stone  Biver. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Beeve,  iii^e-de-Cbmp,  is  a  native  of  Bush 
county,  Indiana,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  enlisted  in  the 
37th  Indiana  Begiment  on  the  10th  of  September,  1861.  He 
served  under  General  Mitchel  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  and  was  present  at  the  cannonading  of  Chattanooga 
by  General  Negley  in  June,  1862.  During  the  investment  of 
Nashville  by  the  rebels  in  October,  1862,  he  was  on  duty  with 
the  garrison,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  took  an  active 
and  gallant  part.    He  is  a  farmer  by  profession. 

F&ANOis  Peaesall,  Assistant  Engineer  and  Volunteer  Aide-de- 
Camfj  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  resides  in  Philadelphia. 
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His  age  ie  thirty-one;  and  he  is  a  merchant  and  mannfJEUSturer  la 
well  as  engineer.  He  served  with  Greneral  Morton  in  CentnJ 
America  and  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Key  West.  He  joined  the  army 
at  Kashville  ahont  the  20th  of  November,  1862,  as  assistant 
engineer,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  rendered  valiiable 
service. 


TEE  FIONEEB  BBIOADE. 

A  NBW  feature  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  the  Pioneer 
Brigade.  The  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  has 
peculiar  difficulties  and  necessities.  The  armies  are  so  large, 
and  the  territory  traversed  by  them  is  so  extended,  that  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  raOways  haie 
become  matters  of 'serious,  often  of  vital,  importance. 

Early  in  the  war.  General  Bosecrans  saw  the  necessity  of  an 
arm  of  the  service  which  should  be  organized  specially  for  the 
performance  of  mechanical  and  pioneer  duties,  and  upon  taking 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  he  organized  the 
Pioneer  Brigade  from  the  ranks  of  the  14th  Army  Corps,  by  the 
following  general  order : — 

"General  Oedbrs,  No.  3. 

"  Hbad-Quartbrb  14th  Arict  Corps,  Brpartkent  of  thb  Cumbbblajib, 
BowLiira  Orbbn,  Koyember  3, 1862. 

"  There  will  be  detailed  immediately,  from  each  company  of 
every  regiment  of  infantry  in  this  army,  two  men,  who  shall  be 
organized  as  a  pioneer  or  engineer  corps  attached  to  its  regi- 
ment. The  twenty  men  will  be  selected  with  great  care,  half 
laborers  and  half  mechanics.  The  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic lieutenant  in  the  regiment,  with  the  best  knowledge  of 
civil  engineering,  will  be  detailed  to  command,  assisted  by  two 
non-commissioned  officers.  This  officer  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  equipage,  and  shall  receipt  accordingly. 
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"  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mass  thig 
force :  when  orders  are  given  for  such  a  movement,  they  must  be 
promptly  obeyed. 

"  The  wagons  attached  to  the  corps  shall  carry  all  the  tools, 
and  the  men's  camp-eqnipage.  The  men  shall  carry  their  arms, 
ammonition,  and  clothing. 

"  Division  quartermasters  will  immediately  make  requisitions 
on  chief  quartermasters  for  the  equipment,  and  shall  issue  tr. 
regimental  quartermasters  on  proper  requisition. 

^'EQUIPMSNT  rOB  TWXNTT  HIN — ^ESTIMATE  TOR  KSQIMSNT. 


Six  Felling- Axes. 
Six  Hatchets. 
Two  CroM-Gut  Saws. 
Two  Crosa^ut  Files. 
Two  Hand-SawB. 
Four  Hand-Saw  Files. 
Six  Spades. 
Two  Shovels. 
Three  Picks. 


Six  Hammers. 
Two  Half-Inch  Angers. 
Two  Inch  Augers. 
Two  Two-Inch  Augers. 
Twenty  lbs.  Nails,  assorted. 
Forty  lbs.  Spikes,  assorted. 
One  coil  Rope. 

One  Wagon,  with  four  horses  or 
mules. 


"  It  is  hoped  that  regimental  commanders  will  see  the  ohvious 
utility  of  this  order,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  it  as 
efficient  as  possible. 
<<  By  command  of  Major-Greneral  Bosecrans. 

«  Aethtjb  C.  Duoat, 
"  Ideutenant'Golond,  and  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 
"  Official  : — 

« A.  A.  A.  QJ' 

The  troops  detailed  in  accordance  with  the  above  order  num- 
bered about  three  thousand  men. 

The  duties  assigned  to  them  were  the  repair  and  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  the  manoeuvrli/g  of  the  pontoon-bridge 
equipage,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  and,  generally,  the  duties 
of  sappers  and  miners.  The  distinction  between  their  duties 
and  those  of  the  Michigan  regiment  of  mechanics  and  engineers 
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of  the  same  army  is  that  the  Pioneers  move  with  the  adTance 
of  the  army,  all  the  work  that  is  required  there  deyolving  upoa 
them,  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  lines  of  com- 
manication. 

The  Pioneers,  having  been  assembled  in  a  camp  of  instracuon 
at  Nashville,  were  consolidated  and  organized  as  a  brigade,  tk 
object  being  to  enable  the  various  descriptions  of  labor  and 
workmanship  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  a  large  army  to 
be  executed  with  more  harmony  and  system,  with  less  incon- 
venience, and  with  greater  despatch  than  could  be  attained  were 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  each  regiment  in  the  army,  whenever 
a  bridge,  a  block-house,  or  a  field-work  had  to  be  constructed, 
for  its  detail  of  mechanics  suitable  for  the  work,  its  share  of  tLe 
tools,  materials,  &c.  A  great  difSiculty  would  have  been  met 
with  in  endeavoring  to  concentrate  the  labor  of  the  Pioneers, 
had  they  not  been  consolidated,  in  the  details  from  each  regi- 
ment not  being  able  to  rendezvous  with  their  tents  or  cooking* 
utensils,  seeing  that  each  two  men  would  belong  to  a  separate 
mess  in  their  regiment;  nor  could  they  have  been  organized,  so 
as  to  draw  their  rations,  to  post  guards,  and  to  do  military  duty 
as  it  should  be  done, — ^viz.  systematically  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  officers.  Many  other  sources  of  confusion  and 
delay  and  bad  wor](  will  present  themselves  to  the  commanding 
general ;  but  enough  has  been  mentioned  to  prove  the  soundness 
of  his  order  consolidating  the  details  of  pioneers. 

In  that  order  it  was  required  that  the  Pioneer  details  from 
the  '^  centre''  grand  division  of  the  army,  now  the  14th  Army 
Corps,  should  constitute  the  first  battalion,  those  from  the 
*'  right,''  now  the  20th  Army  Corps,  the  second,  those  from  the 
"left,"  now  the  21st  Army  Corps,  the  third.  Each  battalion 
was  subdivided  into  ten  or  twelve  companies  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  men,  each  of  which  was  formed  by  aggregating  the 
details  furnished  froni^the  four  or  five  regiments  oompoaing 
a  single  brigade.  The  field  and  company  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion were  assigned  according  to  rank, — ^the  ranking  lieutenant 
in  each  acting  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  so  on,  the  ranking 
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lieutenant  in  each  brigade  detachment  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
men  acting  aa  captain  of  the  pioneer  company  constituted  by 
Buclf  detachment. 

The  campaign  of  Ifurfreesborough  gave  constant  employment 
to  the  Pioneers;  and  the  results  of  their  labor  show  that  the  men 
and  the  organisation  are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service.  Their  constructions  have  been  substantial  and 
scientific,  and  are  executed  in  a  uniform  style. 

The  system  of  administration  for  the  safe-keeping  and  trans- 
portation of  the  immense  store  of  implements  and  materials 
necessary  on  a  campaign  remote  from  supplies  has  proved  judi- 
cious. As  a  unit,  the  brigade  has  on  the  battle-field  proved  itself 
as  soldierly  as  any  other  troops  in  the  army,  and  when  sepa- 
rated into  detached  parts,  working  at  distant  points  and  on  long 
lines  of  road,  its  discipline  has  always  been  observed. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pioneers  sufScient 
proportions  of  the  following-named  trades  and  specialties, — ^viz. : 
military  engineers,  civil  engineers,  railroad  engineers,  surveyors, 
architects,  sailors,  draftsmen,  printers,  bridge-builders,  car- 
penters, machinists,  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  black- 
smiths, saddlers,  sawyers,  woodmen;  and  there  is  no  description 
of  work  that  an  army  in  the  field  can  require,  in  all  the  multi- 
plied occasions  which  arise  in  an  enemy's  country,  that  cannot 
be  executed  with  despatch  by  the  brigade,  which  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  all  purposes. 

The  Pioneer  Brigade  now  comprises  four  battalions,  numbering 
about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  effective  men.  It  has  some 
fifty  wagon-loads  of  tools,  implements,  and  building  and  con- 
structing apparatus  of  all  descriptions.  There  is  also  attached 
to  the  brigade  a  pontoon-train  of  eighty  boats,  forty  of  which 
they  can  move  at  one  time  in  line  of  march.  A  system  of  order 
and  celerity  has  been  adopted  by  which  this  brigade  can  plan 
and  superintend  work  in  two  hours'  time  from  the  commence- 
ment, employing  ten  thousand  men  in  its  execution. 

The  labors  already  performed  by  this  brigade  are  immense.  It 
has  fortified  every  raOroad-bridge  between  Gallatin  and  Nash- 
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ville  and  between  Kashville  and  Murfireeeborough,  and  in  siidi 
a  manner  that  the  enemy  have  not  as  yet  riaked  a  single  attack 
upon  them.  In  and  about  Nashville  it  performed  very  impoatuit 
work,  especially  in  completing  and  perfecting  the  works  of  Fori 
Negley,  rendering  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  West 
As  our  anny  advanced  upon  the  enemy  firom  Nashville,  the 
brigade  erected  two  bridges  over  Stewart's  Creek,  obtaining  i 
portion  of  the  timbers  by  tearing  down  some  large  k>g  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  During  one  night  it  threw  a  temporary  bridge, 
some  eighty  feet  in  length,  across  Stone  Biver,  upon  which  troopi 
crossed  and  re-crossed.  Since  the  battle  the  brigade  has.  built 
two  fine  bridges  over  Stone  Biver  near  Murfreesborough,  at 
points  where  the  pike  and  railroad  cross  that  stream. 

Its  last  work  has  been,  with  the  assistance  of  details  of  troops 
of  the  line,  the  erection  of  the  fortifications  at  Hurfreesborou^ 
— said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  field-works  upon  this  continent 
The  several  massive  forts,  the  thousandsof  feet  of  high  embank- 
ments upon  every  hand,  the  long  lines  of  warehouses  for  the 
storing  of  army  supplies,  alongside  of  which  railroad-tracka 
have  been  laid,  and  the  comfortable  houses  (frames)  whidi  haTd 
been  torn  down  elsewhere  and  re-erected  within  those  worki, 
all  speak  volumes  in  praise  of  the  efiBLciency  of  the  Pioneen. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  work  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations is  performed  by  them  alone.  The  heavy  earth-work— 
the  digging,  the  wheeling  and  ramming — ^is  done  by  details  of 
soldiers  and  by  hired  reJ^gees  and  conti^bands.  During  several 
weeks  some  seven  thousand  workmen  were  thus  at  work  upon 
these  fortifications,  the  Pioneers  planning  and  superintendingi 
and  executing  the  wood-work,  &c.  of  the  magazines  and  block- 
houses. 

Not  only  as  composed  of  faithful  workmen,  but  also  of  braTe 
soldiers,  is  the  Pioneer  Brigade  known  throughout  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it 
occupied  most  responsible  and  important  positions  during  the 
battles  of  Stone  Biver.  During  the  hottest  of  the  battle  of  tiie 
Slst,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  day  wavered  between  contending 
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hosts,  the  Pioneers  were  ordered  by  the  general  commanding 
to  hold  an  important  position  with  their  battery  (the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  Battery),  which  was  saccessftilly  accomplished, 
the  enemy  being  repulsed  three  times  at  that  point  with  signal 
slaughter. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are  proud  of  its  success 
and  its  deseryed  popularity.  The  men  are  ever  industrious  and 
cheerful,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call.  So  true  is  it  that  labor 
in  camp,  as  well  as  at  home,  is  the  polishing  process,  to  develop, 
preserve,  and  brighten  the  physical  and  mental  forces.  The 
Pioneer  Brigade  is  a  complete  success, — ^ftilly  realizing  all  that 
was  expected  of  it  by  its  practical,  &r-Beeing  originator.  Major- 
General  Bosecrans.  No  such  body  of  skilful,  energetic,  intel- 
ligent men  can  be  found  in  all  rebeldom, — a  little  army  of  patriota 
who  fight  for  their  country  equally  well  whether  armed  with 
the  misket,  the  broad-aze,  or  the  spade. 
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This  notable  regiment  was  organized  September  12, 1861,  and 
left  the  State  December  17, 1861.  Crossing  tbie  Ohio  River,  it 
reported  to  General  Buell,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  encamped  near  Louisville,  December  18,  1861.  Colonel 
Innes,  with  three  companies,  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
McCook ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hun  ton,  with  three  companies,  to 
General  Thomas ;  Major  Hopkins,  with  two  companies,  to  Genc^ 
ral  Kelson ;  and  Captain  Tates,  with  two  companies,  to  General 
Mitchel.  Each  of  these  generals  commanded  separate  divisions 
of  what  was  then  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  The  store-houses  and 
forts  at  Green  Elver  were  built  by  this  command;  and,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  colonel,  one  of  the  forts  was  named  by  Greneral 
McCook  Fort  Innes.  Miles  of  road  were  constructed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hunton's  command,  in  order  to  enable  General 
Thomas  to  reach  Mill  Spring.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  energy, 
the  ammunition  and  supplies  could  not  have  reached  General 
Thomas's  troops.  Major  Hopkins's  command  was  with  General 
Kelson,  and  for  its  excellent  service  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  general.  Captain  Tates's  command  built  several  bridges, 
and  cleared  the  road  fVom  Green  River  to  Bowling  Green  of  all 
the  obstructions  placed  there  by  the  rebels.  So  rapidly  was 
this  work  done  that  the  march  of  the  column  was  not  inter- 
rupted. Thefl%two  companies,  supporting  Loomis's  Batteiy, 
were  the  first  troops  to  enter  Bowling  Green.  They  rendered 
most  efficient  service  in  crossing  the  army  over  Barren  River, 
the  bridges  being  gone.  When  Buell's  army  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville, the  regiment  was  ordered  to  daty  under  Colonel  Innes; 
but  so  highly  did  General  Mitchel  value  the  detachment  of 
Captain  Yates  that  he  persuaded  General  Buell  to  allow  him 
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k)  retain  them.  The  eight  companieB  under  Colonel  Innea 
opened  and  repaired  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Bailroad  aa  far 
18  Columbia,  Tennessee,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  shipment 
of  supplies  for  Bucll's  army,  then  on  the  march  to  Shiloh.  They 
slso  built  several  road-bridges ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
performed  their  work  enabled  General  Buell  to  reach  the  field 
of  Shiloh  in  time  to  rescue  the  army  of  General  Grant.  In  front 
of  Corinth  the  Michigan  Engineers  were  busily  engaged  in 
building  roads,  planting  siege-guns,  erecting  hospitals,  &c. 

Captain  Yates's  con:anand  in  the  mean  time  was  engaged  with 
General  Mitchel  in  Northern  Alabama,  who  acknowledged  that 
he  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  supplies  being  always  furnished 
and  communication  being  kept  open.  Between  Corinth  and 
Decatur  Colonel  Innes's  command  repaired  the  railroad-track, 
and  built  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  of 
bridging,  at  an  average  height  of  forty  feet,  in  thirty  days. 
Aiter  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  the  engineers  marched  along 
the  line  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroad  in  advance  of  the 
whole  army,  and  opened  the  road  as  far  as  Bear  Creek.  At  this 
place  they  were  attacked  by  a  rebel  force,  which  they  quickly 
dispersed.     They  then  opened  the  railroad  as  far  as  Decatur. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July  they  arrived  at  Huntsville,  and  were 
joined  by  Captain  Yates's  detachment.  The  regiment  then 
proceeded  to  open  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Bailroad  to 
tfurfreesborough,  building  a  large  bridge  at  Cowen's  Station, 
Beveral  smaller  ones  at  different  points  on  the  road,  and  clear- 
ing out  the  tunnels.  They  opened  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama 
Bailroad  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  building 
a  bridge  over  Elk  Eiver  six  hundred  and  fiftj  feet  long,  three 
bridges  over  Bichland  Creek,  each  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  rebuilding  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  trestle-work  sixty  feet  high, — ^the  most'  extensive  piece  of 
railroad  trestle-work  in  the  West.  They  also  cleared  out  a  tun- 
liel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  completed  the 
opening  of  the  road  from  Huntsville  to  Nashville. 

At  Stevenson,  Alabama,  the  regiment  built  one  hundred  pon- 
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toon-boats  in  three  days,  which,  however,  were  rendered  useless 
by  the  falling  back  of  BueU's  army  to  Eentncky.  Upon  tbe 
evacuation  of  Stevenson  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunton's  three 
companies  were  the  last  troops  to  leave  the  post,  and  were 
highly  complimented  by  the  general  commanding  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  their  duties,  having  destroyed  every 
thing  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  and  burned  the  railroad 
and  other  bridges  as  fast  as  crossed  by  the  rear  trains. 

While  at  Stevenson,  Colonel  Innes,  with  five  companies,  was 
ordered  to  open  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad,  reeentir 
destroyed  by  the  enemy;  but  while  so  engaged,  having  built 
three  hundred  feet  of  bridging  and  laid  several  miles  of  track, 
they  were  called  off  to  take  the  advance  of  the  entire  armj, 
which  position  they  occupied  throughout  the  campaign. 

At  Bowling  Green  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  strengthening 
the  fortifications  at  that  place.  Major  Hopkins's  three  com- 
panies were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  at  Chaplin  Hills  (Pernr- 
ville) ;  while  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  with  the  commands  of 
Major-General  Crittenden  and  the  late  lamented  General  8il), 
were  not  idle. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General  Buell  made 
personal  mention  of  Colonel  Innes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hnnton. 
and  Major  Hopkins,  complimenting  them  highly  and  giving  the 
regiment  great  credit.  They  were  the  only  field-officers  of 
whom  he  made  personal  mention,  and  the  regiment  was  the  onlv 
4)ne  which  he  mentioned  specifically. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  Nashville  November  7, 1862,  when 
•Colonel  Innes  was  desired  by  General  Bosecrans  to  open  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  to  Gallatin,  and  also  to  build  the 
three  bridges  over  Mill  Creek  on  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Bailroad, — all  of  which  was  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of 
two  weeks. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  while  the  battle  of  Stone  River 
was  raging,  the  Michigan  Engineer  Begiment  was  stationed  a4 
fjavergne  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  supply-trains  of 
Tti;e  main  arany. 
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At  one  P.M.  of  that  day  they  were  attacked  by  General 
Wheeler's  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  the  force  number- 
ing four  or  five  thousand  men.  Single-handed  and  alone,  the 
regiment  fought  the  rebels  for  fbur  hours  from  behind  breast- 
works of  brush-heaps  and  rails,  when  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  demanding  an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender. 
But  the  brave  colonel  told  the  officer  bearing  the  flag  to  say  to 
General  Wheeler,  <<  Ws  don't  surrsndsr  much."  They  again 
attacked,  were  repulsed,  and  left  the  field  covered  with  their 
dead.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  war 
where  a  force  attacked  in  this  manner  did  not  surrender. 

By  this  gallant  fight  the  entire  rear  of  the  army  and  nearly 
aU  its  baggage-train  were  saved.  Greneral  Bosecrans  in  his 
official  report  gave  the  regiment  credit  for  whipping  ten  times 
its  number,  and  characterized  the  affair  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  war. 

While  at  Lavergne,  the  regiment  wielded  the  axe  vigorously, 
and  furnished  sufficient  ties  to  relay  three  miles  of  railroad-track. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  Murfreesborough.  After  remaining 
at  Murfreesborough  a  few  days,  the  officers  requested  General 
Bosecrans  to  let  the  regiment  open  the  Nashville  Sc  Chattanooga 
Bailroad  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesborough,  promising  to  do 
it  in  ten  days.  On  the  ninth  day  the  cars  ran  into  Murfrees- 
borough. A  citizen  company  had  been  for  sis:  weeks  endeavoring 
to  open  the  road,  but  had  been  almost  daily  driven  off  by  guer- 
rillas. 

Colonel  Innes  next  requested  permission  to  open  the  Ten- 
nessee &  Alabama  Bailroad  to  Franklin.  The  work  was  done 
before  the  general  commanding  was  aware  it  had  been  com- 
menced. The  regiment  has  since  constructed  within  the 
notable  fortifications  at  Murfreesborough  a  large  store-house 
capable  of  holding  five  million  rations,  a  magazine  tae  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
bomihproof^  and  an  ordnance-building  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  high, — ^all  within  thirty  days'  time. 
Its  officers  claim  that  there  has  not  been  an  engagement  of  the 
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army,  Aom  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring  to  the  battle  of  Stone 
Eiver,  in  which  the  regiment  or  some  portion  of  it  has  not  beeo 
engaged.  The  Engineer  Regiment  is  recognized  aa  an  inde- 
pendent corps,  is  not  brigaded,  and  reports  direct  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  department. 

Since  the  regiment  has  been  in  the  service,  they  hare  laid 
over  ten  thousand  lineal  feet  of  railroad,  built  a  number  of  high- 
way bridges,  erected  store-houses,  and  made  oyer  twelve  milei 
of  corduroy  road  at  Shiloh,  Mill  Spring,  and  elsewhere.  But 
one  man  has  ever  been  injured  while  at  work;  and  he  is  now  on 
duty.  The  effective  force  of  the  regiment,  May  1,  1863,  is  eight 
hundred  men. 


0FFI0EB8  OF  THE  FIBST  MIOEIGAI  EV0IIEEB8. 

CoLONXL  William  P.  Innss  entered  the  service  September  12, 
1861.  By  profession  a  civil  engineer,  he  was  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  on  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Michigan,  and  became  largely  engaged  in  the 
railroad-operations  of  that  State.  At  the  time  of  his  entering 
the  service  he  was  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
Amboy,  Lansing  &  Traverse  Bay  Bailroad.  This  is  the  largest 
**  land-grant"  railroad  in  the  United  States,  except  the  lUinou 
Central.    His  residence  is  at  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan. 

LixuTENANT-CoLONSL  KiNSHA  A.  HuNTON  entered  the  service 
September  12, 1861.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was  engaged  on 
various  ru^roads  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
1853  he  removed  to  Marshall,  Michigan,  as  master-mechanic  of 
the  middle  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad,  which 
position  he  left  to  enter  the  service.  Besidence,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 
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Majob  Enos  Hopkins  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  Ia 
manu£EM2tnring  at  the  East.  In  1864,  bnsmess  bronght  him  to. 
Michigan,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  became  identified 
with  this  regiment  on  its  first  organization,  leaving  a  large 
and  lucrative  business  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  service  of 
his  country.    Besidence,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Major  John  B.  Yates,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  has  been 
all  his  life  actively  engaged  in  civil  engineering.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  New  York.  He  accompanied  Colonel  Innes  to 
Michigan  in  1853,  and  has  been  with  him  ever  since.  He  en- 
tered the  service  as  captain  of  Company  A.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  junior  major,  January  1,  1863,  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Lavergne.    Besidence,  Ionia,  Michigan. 

SuROXON  William  H.  Db  Camp  graduated  at  Geneva  (New 
York)  Medical  College  in  1847.  After  practising  medicine  in 
Western  New  York  for  eight  years,  he  went  to  Michigan,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  joining  the  service  he  left  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  in  the  city  of  Grand  Bapids,  where  he  resides. 

Assistant  Subgion  Willouohbt  O'Donoughub  graduated  at 
Albany  (New  York)  Medical  College  in  1850,  and  practised  four 
years  in  the  New  York  hospitals.  In  1854  he  moved  to  Michigan, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  entered  the  service  September 
12, 1861.    Besidence,  Albion,  Michigan. 

Junior  Assistant  SxraasoN  Willabd  B.  Smith  graduated  at 
the  Medical  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  1861.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Blair,  December,  1862.  Besidence,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

First  Lieutenant  Henbt  F.  Williams,  Regimental  Quarter- 
mastery  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  September 
15, 1861.  He  was  appointed  sergeant-major  September  18, 1861, 
eommissioned  as  second  lieutenant  January  30, 1862,  as  first 
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lieutenant  Joly  80,  1862,  and  appointed  regimental  qnarter- 
master  December  1, 1862.    Besidence,  Grand  Bapidfi,  MichiguL 

SscoND  LixuTSNANT  Cha&lxs  W.  Cajckins,  Adjutant^  entered 
the  servioe,  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  September  26,  1861. 
He  wae  promoted  to  sergeant-major  January  30, 1862,  was  com- 
missioned as  second  lieutenant  July  80, 1862,  and  appointed  adju- 
tant December  1, 1^62.    Besidence,  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan. 
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THB  CAVALRY  SERVICE  AND  ITS  OFFICERS. 


David  S.  Stanley,  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  Captain 
in  the  4th  Eegular  Cavalry,  was  born  in  Cedar  Valley,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  June  1,  1828.  His  father  was  a  fanner.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Dr.  L.  Fairstone,  a  physician  of  the 
coonty,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  nearly  nineteen. 
He  then  began  in  earnest  the  study  of  medicine ;  but,  before  he 
had  completed  or  fairly  begun  his  course,  he  was,  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  by  the  member  of  Congress  from  tljat  district,  Hon.  Samuel 
Lahm. 

Entering  the  same  summer,  he  graduated  July  1, 1852,  stand- 
ing eighth  in  a  class  which  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  at  first,  but  graduated  only  forty-two.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Major-Generals  HcCook,  Hartsuff,  Slocum,  and 
Sheridan,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Hascall,  Crooks,  and  Woods. 
Five  members  of  the  class  were  from  Ohio,  and  all  of  them  are 
now  generals  in  the  Federal  service.  After  graduating,  ho  was 
brevetted  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Dragoons, — ^now  the  2d 
Cavalry, — and  for  one  year  attended  the  school  of  instruction 
at  Carlisle  Barracks.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  was  detailed  as 
assistant  to  Lieutenant  Whipple,  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  a 
route  for  the  Pacific  Bailroad  along  the  35th  parallel,  by  way 
of  Fort  Smith  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexicol  Upon  this  ser- 
vice he  remained  nine  months,  crossing  thd  continent  to  San- 
tiago, California,  by  a  then  new  and  unexplored  route,  starting 
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from  an  Indian  village  north  of  the  Gila  River,  and  gdag  ^ 
way  of  the  Mohave  Yalley  to  San  Bernardino.  HaviD|ii 
the  mean  while  heen  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  'i 
returned  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  his  services  in  this  ei^ 
dition,  in  company  with  the  present  rebel  General  Hank 
Lieutenant  Stanley's  company  was  then  stationed  at  Fort  Chi. 
bourne,  Texas,  whither  he  proceeded  and  remained  one  year  r. 
ordinary  garrison  duty. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  d 
cavalry  were  added  to  the  army,  in  accordance  with  an  act cf 
( -ongress  authorizing  such  increase.  To  command  these  nev 
forces,  officers  were  selected  in  equal  proportions  from  civil  life 
and  from  the  army.  Lieutenant  Stanley  now  received  a  cm- 
mission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Cavalry,  of  which  ib«i*^* 
Major-General  Sumner  was  colonel.  The  regiment  rendenwssed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Territory,  and  Lieutenant  SUalev 
was  assigned  to  Company  D,  of  which  General  George  B. 
McClellan  was  then  captain.  Ill  health,  however,  would  not 
allow  him  to  join  his  command;  and  he  was  transferred  todntj 
at  Newport  Barracks,  where  he  remained  during  the  winter  id 
spring.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  recmiti 
at  Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  and  proceed  with  thet 
up  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  join  the  force  of  General  HarncVr  tt^^ 
commanding  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians.  At  tbe 
conclusion  of  this,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  then  on  duty  ^ 
Kansas,  engaged  in  presei-ving  peace  and  order  in  the  Territoiy. 
which  was  being  ravaged  by  the  two  opposing  parties,  border- 
ruffians  and  jayhawkers..  In  pursuit  of  one  or  the  other  pi 
those.  Lieutenant  Stanley  marched  over  the  Territory,  from  on* 
border  to  another.  The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  viS 
the  present  rebel  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who,  to  do  bim 
justice,  took  a  bold,  manly  stand  against  the  border-roffiaDS 
overmnning  Kansas.  A  large  force  from  Missouri,  under 
command  of  Dave  Atchison,  threatening  Lecompton  and  La** 
rence,  ho  interposed  to  save  them,  assuring  the  Missourians  th** 
they  could  only  succeed  in  their  attempt  by  walking  over  tb« 
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force  under  his  commaiid.  As  this  consisted  of  a  full  battery 
and  a  regiment  or  two,  he  thought  they  would  find  it  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  do.  In  this  position  Colonel  Johnston  was 
sustained  by  Lieutenant  Stanley,  with  the  other  officers  of  his 
command,  and  the  invading  force,  under  these  circumstances, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  retire.  The  fall  and  winter  were  spent 
in  similar  efforts  to  quiet  the  distracted  Territory. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Lieutenant  Stanley  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  M.  Wright,  daughter  of  Surgeon  Wright,  U.S.A., 
of  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  The 
forces  marched  in  two  columns,  which  joined  each  other  at 
Pike'B  Peak,  on  the  spot  where  Denver  City  now  stands.  At 
that  time,  however,  it  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  presence 
of  gold  not  being  even  suspected.  From  this  point  the  expedi- 
tion started  on  pack-mules,  with  twenty  days'  provisions,  which 
were  made  to  last  two  months.  Supplying  itself  with  buffalo- 
meat  by  the  way,  the  expedition,  after  a  most  remarkable  trip, 
came  upon  the  Indians  on  Solomon's  Fork,  who  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle  about  two  hundred  yards  distant, — ^an  unusual 
circumstance,  and  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  record. 
Colonel  Sumner  at  once  ordered  a  sabre-charge,  which  put  them 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  several  killed.  This,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Upon 
returning  from  this  expedition,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Indian 
Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  was  en- 
gaged in  scouting,  making  several  expeditions,  in  one  of  which 
he  surprised  a  party  of  Comanches,  killing  several  of  them  and 
scattering  the  remainder.  For  gallant  conduct  in  these  opera- 
tions he  was  highly  complimented  by  General  Scott,  in  general 
orders.  The  next  summer  and  winter  he  was  stationed  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Northern  Texas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  having  previously  been  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 
Here  he  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  Government  by 
assisting  in  the  successful  abandonment  of  Forts  Smith,  Wachita, 
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Arbuckle,  and  Cobb.  NotwithBtanding  the  large  rebel  force  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  all  the  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other 
property  of  the  Groremment  was  safelj  brought  away.  Witk 
the  garrisons  of  these  forts  he  marched  from  Fort  Cobb  to  Fon 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  being  one  month  on  the  road.  Upon 
reaching  the  latter  place,  Captain  Stanley  found  the  rebellion 
under  full  headway  and  Missouri  in  a  blaze  of  excitemem 
Many  officers  were  joining  the  rebels,  and  many  were  nncerUii 
what  to  do.  The  times  were  dark,  the  prospect  gloomy  j  butLe 
wavered  not  a  moment.  From  the  first  he  was  uncompro- 
misingly loyal  j  and  now,  with  his  whole  heart  in  tbe  work,  be 
gave  his  influence  and  his  aid  to  the  support  of  the  GoTeiDmeBL 
As  a  first  step,  he  marched  his  command  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  took  possession  of  that  place.  A  considerable  force  of 
rebels  had  gathered  at  Independence,  under  the  osteofiible  cosi- 
mand  of  Colonel  HoUaway,  an  old  United  States  officer.  The 
State  of  Missouri,  though  much  excited,  had  not  actually  seced^ 
from  the  Union,  and  there  was  really  no  war  in  the  State,  eieep: 
that  carried  on  by  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas  not  as  yet  in  sbj 
regular  service.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  gathering  it 
Independence  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  mob  than  of  i 
military  camp.  Still,  as  it  might  prove  the  germ  of  sometbing 
formidable.  Captain  Stanley  determined  to  ascertain  its  le^ 
character  and  the  intentions  of  those  composing  it.  Accord' 
ingly,  a  few  days  after  arriving  at  Kansas  City,  he  proceeded 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Independence,  and  had  an  interrie* 
with  Colonel  HoUaway.  While  engaged  in  remonstrating  ^^ 
the  latter  upon  his  course.  Captain  Stanley  observed  tbat  th 
rebels  were  closing  in  around  him  and  his  command.  He  direcl^u 
Colonel  Hollaway's  attention  to  it,  and  asked  him  if  his  meD«l!>i 
not  mean  to  respect  the  flag  of  truce.  Upon  this  Holla^*.^ 
stepped  up  and  waved  the  men  back  with  his  hand;  butth^f 
were  intoxicated  and  maddened  with  liquor,  and  either  misoD* 
derstood  the  motion  or  purposely  disobeyed  it,  and  fired  ap 
Captain  Stanley  and  his  company,  killing  Colonel  Hoilawsy  9^^ 
one  of  the  Federal  soldiers.    The  interview  had  taken  plA<^^ 
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a  narrow  lane,  and  the  rebels  had  ranged  ihemflelves  upon  each 
Bide  of  it.  The  day  was  hot,  dry,  and  dusty,  and  Captain  Stanley's 
men,  in  making  their  escape,  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
their  exit  was  not  noticed  by  the  rebels,  who  continued  a  rapid 
firing  across  the  lane,  killing  and  wounding  a  considerable 
number  of  their  own  men.  Discovering  their  mistake,  they 
spent  the  night  in  a  fierce  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
next  day,  disgusted  with  this  experience,  retreated  southward 
to  join  Price.  Colonel  Hollaway  was  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  drunken  fury  of  the  men  whom  he  could  not 
restrain. 

Shortly  after  this.  Captain  Stanley  crossed  the  river  and  cap- 
tared  a  large  squad  of  rebels  on  their  way  to  Price's  army. 
Marching  southward  with  General  Sturgis  in  pursuit  of  Price, 
he  joined  General  Lyon  at  Clinton,  Missouri,  and  participated  in 
the  affair  at  Bug  Springs  and  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  In 
this  engagement  he  won  due  credit  by  his  gallant  conduct  and 
by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  men.  He  also 
accompanied  the  expedition  which  captured  Forsyth,  Missouri, 
and  there  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  After  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's Creek  he  returned  with  his  command  (the  4th  Cavalry)  to 
Boila  and  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards  joined  General  Fremont  in  his 
march  to  Springfield.  During  the  summer  he  received  several 
offers  of  a  colonelcy  from  lUinois  regiments,  and  also  one 
from  an  Iowa  regiment,  all  of  which  he  declined ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  During  a  part  of  the  following  winter  he  was 
unable  to  take  the  field,  because  of  a  broken  leg,  caused  by  his 
horse  falling  with  him.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  assigned  to 
Creneral  Pope,  then  on  his  expedition  against  New  Madrid.  At 
the  latter  place  General  Stanley's  division  was  the  first  to  occupy 
the  trenches  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position,  which  compelled 
them  to  evacuate  the  town.  It  engaged  in  the  operations  at 
Island  No.  10,  and  was  the  second  to  cross  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Tennessee  shore  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  that  place. 

After  this  he  moved  with  the  remainder  of  Pope's  army  down 
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the  river  to  Fort  Pillow,  and,  its  capture  being  deemed  iInpn^ 
ticabljd,  returned  and  ascended  the  Tennessee  Biver,  in  pitrsiuui(« 
of  orders  from  General  Halleck  at  Corinth.  Here  6«nen] 
Stanley  had  command  of  the  2d  Division  of  the  Army  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  a  part  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Far- 
mington.  May  28,  1862,  in  a  second  engagement,  he  repnlsisi 
an  attack  of  Glebome's  division  upon  onr  left  wing.  The  fi^t 
was  a  desperate  one,  in  which  two  of  Stanley's  batteries  were 
captured  by  the  enemy  and  were  retaken  in  a  few  secoDds 
thereafter.  With  his  division  he  entered  Corinth  after  the  eT*- 
cuation,  and  joined  in  pursuing  the  fleeing  rebels  as  &r  as  Boon& 
ville.  Beturning  to  Corinth,  the  division  remained  in  camp 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  it  occupied  the  raiht^ad 
fVom  luka  to  Decatur.  After  the  battle  of  luka,  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  it  returned  to  Corinth  and  participated  in  the  battle 
at  that  .place.  Here  General  Stanley  commanded  the  left  of  the 
centre,  supporting  and  occupying  the  ground  about  "  Batteiy 
Bobinette.''  It  was  the  first  time  his  troops  had  had  occaaoQ 
to  use  the  bayonet;  but  the  two  regiments  of  his  division  which 
charged  used  it  well.  After  the  rebels  retreated,  Greneral  Stan- 
ley joined  in  the  pursuit  to  Bipley,  forty  miles  south,  when 
the  army  was  ordered  to  return  to  Corinth.  Had  the  puwuit 
been  continued,  he  is  confident  the  entire  rebel  army  would 
have  been  scattered  or  destroyed,  and  Yicksburg  would  hate 
been  occupied  and  held. 

Upon  General  Bosecrans's  assignment  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  he  applied  for  the  transfer  of 
General  Stanley  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  that  depart- 
ment, which  request  was  granted,  and  he  joined  the  army  at 
Nashville  in  November,  1862.  Since  then  he  has  been  engage*! 
in  many  raids,  skirmishes,  and  heavier  engagements, — a  more 
detailed  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
operations  of  .the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  as  narrated  in  this 
volume.  By  his  cavalry  the  enemy  were,  first  driven  out  of 
Franklin,  where  a  considerable  fight  occurred.  He  next  made 
pursuit  of  Forrest,  then  drove  the  rebels  from  Liberty  and 
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firadyviUe,  and,  lastly,  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Stone  Biver 
and  Franklin.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  he  added  largely 
tp  his  already  great  reputation  by  the  marked  ability  and  skill 
which  he  displayed.  Of  his  services  there  General  Rosecrans 
thus  speaks  in  his  official  report : — 

**  Brigadier-General  Stanley,  already  distinguished  for  four  sacoessful 
battle8,---lBland  No.  10,  May  27,  before  Corinth,  luka,  and  tho  battle  of  Corinth, 
—at  this  time  in  command  of  our  ten  regiments  of  caTalry,  fought  the  enemy's 
forty  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  held  them  at  bay,  and  beat  them  wherever 
he  could  meet  them.  He  ought  to  be  made  a  major^eneral  for  his  serrices, 
and  also  ibr  the  good  of  the  service." 

General  Stanley  is  now  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  and 
bids'  fair  to  give  yet  many  days  of  gallant  and  honorable  service 
to  his  country.  In  the  annals  of  this  war  no  brighter  record 
than  his  can  be  found.  Bold  and  dashing,  his  action  is  tempered 
and  guided  by  skill  and  prudence,  which  make  the  successful 
commander. 


CoLONSL  BoBSBT  H.  G.  MiNTY,  4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  com- 
manding the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1881.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1849,  he  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  1st  West 
India  Begiment  of  the  British  Army,  in  which  he  served  for  fiv.e 
years  in  the  West  India  Islands,  British  Honduras,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  In  September,  18&8,  he  retired  from  the 
English  service,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  contracted  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  came  to  America. 
On  the  call  being  made  for  cavalry  regiments,  he  joined  the  2d 
Michigan  Cavalry  as  major;  but  before  that  regiment  left  the 
State  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Michigan 
Cavalry,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1861,  took  that  regiment 
to  Benton  Barracks,  at  St.  Louis.    His  command  formed  part 
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of  the  Anny  of  the  Mississippi,  which  marched  from  Commeiee, 
Missouri,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  under  General  Pope,  and 
it  took  an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  on  the  ISth 
and  of  Island  No.  10  on  the  23d  of  March. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  before  C!ormtk, 
Colonel  Minty  was  engaged  in  constant  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  first  battle  of  Fir- 
mington,  and  was  favorably  mentioned  for  his  conduct  on  ^at 
.  occasion  by  Mojor-General  Pope,  in  Greneral  Orders  No.  104,  cf 
the  4th  of  May,  1862.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  was  again  fam- 
ably  mentioned  in  General  Orders  No.  81,  by  Mi^or-Genenu 
Eosecrans,  for  having  at  Twenty-Mile  Creek, — south  of  Black- 
land,  Mississippi,-— on  the  16th  of  June,  attacked  and  defeated 
four  times  his  number  of  rebel  cavalry, — ^his  force  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  officers  and  men  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  enemy's  of  Brewer's  and  Lay's  regiments  of  mounttd 
infantry,  numbering  eight  hundred  and  seventy  men.  On  tbe 
4th  of  July,  he  commanded  an  expedition  of  one  hundred  asc 
eighty-one  men  who  marched  from  Eienzi  to  Salem,  MissiB&ippii 
a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles  into  the  enemy's  country,  retan* 
ing  after  an  absence  of  six  days,  with  a  loss  of  only  two  men. 

On  the  21st  of  July  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  4tb 
Michigan  Cavalry,  then  about  to  be  organized.  He  left  the  k 
at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1862,  having  up 
to  that  time  led  the  regiment  in  thirty >six  battles  and  skirmiabei 
in  every  one  of  which  it  had  been  successfhl.  He  opened  camp 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  on  the  2Stb 
mustered  in  eleven*  hundred  and  eighty-seven  enlisted  men,  and 
the  full  quota  of  officers.  Contracts  were  at  once  awarded  for 
the  purchase  of  horses,  the  last  of  which  were  received  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  September^  and  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  tbe 
entire  regiment  started  for  Kentucky,  and  arrived  at  Jefforeoii- 
ville,  Indiana,  on  the  28th,  where  there  was  considerable  delaj 
in  procuring  supplies;  but  on  the  10th  of  October  the  regiment 
marched  from  Louisville  for  Perryville,  leaving  tents,  wagon*, 
and  camp  •equipage  of  every  kind  behind  them.    They  joiu«^ 
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General  Bnell  at  Danville  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  marched 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  taking  the  advance 
in  the  attack  on  Stamford.    Subsequently  they  followed  Bragg 
as  far  as  Crab  Orchard,  and  were  then  sent  in  pursuit  of  John 
Morgan.     At  Hunfordsville  Colonel  Minty  was  joined  by  the 
entire  cavalry  force  under  Colonel  Kennett,  and,  after  an  un- 
availing chase  often  or  twelve  days,  was,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, detached,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Crittenden  at 
Gallatin.     He  crossed  the  Cumberland  the  same  afternoon,^ 
drove  in  the  Enemy's  pickets,  and  sent  one  company  to  Nash- 
nlle,  where  it  arrived  in  safety,  much  to  the  surprise  and  grati- 
fication of  General  Eosecrans.    At  three  o'clock  next  morning 
the  infantry  and  artillery  crossed,  when  Colonel  Minty  imme- 
diately mounted  and  advanced  on  Lebanon,  driving  the  enemy's  ' 
pickets  for  seven  miles,  and  went  into  town  at  a  gallop  with 
five  hundred  and  forty-three  men,  driving  out  Morgan  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
capturing  nine  wagons,  twenty-six  mules,  five  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  large  quantities  of  clothing  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.     From  that  time  until  the  22d  of  November  he 
scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  having  constant  skir- 
mishes with  the  rebels. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  he  was  ordered  to  Nashville  to  re- 
port to  General  Stanley,  chief  of  cavalry,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Ist  Brigade,  Colonel  E.  M.  McCook  commanding.  Constant 
picket-duty  and  skirmishing,  with  two  or  three  important  and 
successful  expeditions,  occupied  him  while  at  Nashville.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  Colonel  McCook  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  Colonel  Minty  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade. 
On  the  26th  the  army  advanced  from  Nashville,  the  Ist  Brigade 
in  advance,  on  the  Murflreesborough  pike,  met  the  enemy  fLvo 
miles  out,  and  fought  and  drove  them  to  Lavergne  that  night. 
Heavy  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  took  place  every 
day  until  the  29th,  when  the  army  arrived  before  Murfrees- 
borough.  The  1st  Brigade,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  fought 
Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  Buford,  with  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
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men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  for  three  hours,  on  the  Slsi 
of  December, — General  Stanley  leading  one  and  Colonel  Mioty 
two  charges, — and  drove  the  rebels  from  the  field  with  great  losa. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  has  been  continuously  at  work,  eon- 
stantly  engaged  and,  almost  without  an  exception,  Buccessfal. 
Some  of  its  most  important  expeditions  and  operations  wo  vSl 
briefly  mention. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  1st  Brigade,  eight  hundred  strong, 
started  in  pursuit  of  Forrest,  who  had  gone  towards  Harpeth 
Shoals  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  drove  him  across  tk 
Harpeth.  The  rising  of  that  river  rendering  further  pursuit 
impossible,  they  returned  to  camp  after  an  absence  of  ten  dajs, 
during  which  time  seventeen  men  were  badly  frost-bitten. 

On  the  31st  of  January ,  the  1st  Brigade,with  the  4th  U.S.Cavaby 
and  part  of  the  8d  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Minty,  marched  with 
three  days'  rations.  On  the  same  day  the  7th  Pennsylvania 
made  a  sabre-charge,  killing  three  and  wounding  forty*nine  of 
the  8th  Confederate  Cavalry  and  taking  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  of  whom  ninety-four  were  sent  the  next  morning  to 
Murfreesborough.  Forrest  and  Wheeler  having  gone  to  the 
attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  the  cavalry  followed  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  but,  learning  near  Charlotte  that 
they  had  escaped  through  Centreville,  returned  to  Murfrees- 
borough, having  been  absent  fourteen  days,  the  only  casualties 
being  two  men  wounded,  and  having  captured  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  prisoners,  including  two  colonels,  one  major,  and 
fourteen  other  commissioned  officers. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Ist  and  2d  Brigades,  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  4th  U.S.  Cavalry,  under  the  conunand  of  Colonel 
Minty,  moved  out  with  four  days*  rations,  and  met  the  enemy, 
four  hundred  strong,  at  Eover.  The  7th  Pennsylvania,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men,  supported  by  the  4th  Michigan  and  4th 
Begulars  (in  all,  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men),  charged 
and  drove  them  back  on  an  encampment  of  six  hundred  more  at 
Unionville,  charged  again,  and  drove  them  all  at  a  gallop  to 
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withio  fiye  miles  of  Shelbyville,  where  they  ran  into  the  in- 
fantry pickets  and  captured  seven  of  them.  The  result  of  this 
dash  was  sixty^four  prisoners,  seventeen  wagons,  forty-four 
malen  and  harness,  forty-three  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
commissary  stores.  The  command  then  marched  to  Franklin, 
and  took  the  advance  in  the  attack  on  Van  Dom  at  Thompson's 
Station,  south  of  Franklin,  where  the  squadron  of  4th  U.S. 
Cavalry  and  sixty  men  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  drove  Arm- 
strong's rebel  brigade  off  the  ground,  killing  five  and  taking 
thirteen  prisoners.  Crossing  Eutherford's  Creek  in  the  face  of 
Forrest's  force,  and  driving  him  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss, 
Colonel  Minty  followed  Van  Dorn  to  Duck  River  at  Columbia, 
where  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  prevented  further  pursuit. 

The  1st  Brigade  had  the  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
to  and  attack  on  his  position  at  Snow's  Hill,  east  of  Liberty, 
where  the  rebels  met  with  a  most  signal  defeat. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  Brigades,  and  the  4th 
U.S.  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Minty,  formed  part  of  the  expedition 
to  McMinnville  under  General  Reynolds.  Colonel  Long,  with 
the  2d  Brigade,  destroyed  the  railroad  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  McMinnville,  and  burned  a  train  of  cars  and  a  large  quantity 
of  bacon.  The  7th  Pennsylvania  took  the  advance  in  going  into 
McMinnville,  which  place  was  entered  at  the  gallop,  completely 
surprising  the  rebels.  Colonel  Martin  (rebel)  was  killed,  and 
Major  Dick  McCann  wounded  ani  taken  prisoner,  in  a  charge 
made  by  Lieutenant  Thompson,  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  advance-guard,  twenty-five  men.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
prisoners  were  taken,  three  railroad-bridges  and  large  quantities 
of  army  stores  were  destroyed,  in  addition  to  what  was  burned 
by  the  mounted  infantry  imder  Colonel  Wilder,  and  the  expe- 
dition returned  to  camp,  after  an  absence  of  si^t.days,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

U 
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Colonel  Eli  Long,  of  the  4th  Ohio  Volunteer  CaviJryj  wis 
born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  June  27,  1836.  His  ancoB- 
tors  were  from  Wales  on  his  father's  side  and  from  Germany 
on  his  mother's  side,  and  his  grandfather  Long  was  among  tbe 
early  emigrants  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky.  In  January,  1852, 
he  entered  the  Military  Institute  near  Frankfort,  Kentuckv. 
Graduating  at  this  institution  in  June,  1855,  he  went  to  Wtfb- 
ington  City,  where  he  found  employment  in  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  imme- 
(diate  charge  of  Major  A.  H.  Bowman,  U.S.  Engineer.  He  wm 
:assistant  computer  on  the  Treasury  extension,  and  made  tlie 
-working  drawings  for  the  vault  in  the  Treasury  BuildiDg. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1856,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutentnt 
in  the  Ist  U.S.  Cavalry,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Guthrie, 
:iind  joined  his  company  (H)  at  Lecompton,  Kansas,  in  Septem- 
ber, remaining  nearly  two  months  in  that  Territory.  He  vm 
then  detailed  on  recruiting  service,  and  stationed  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  wlfore  he  remained  until  April,  1857,  when  he  rejoined 
his  comnuind  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  May  he  joined 
the  column  under  General  Sumner,  then  colonel  of  the  Ist  r.S. 
Cavalry,  at  a  point  very  near  Denver  City,  Colorado  Territoiy. 
During  this  campaign  he  wcKft  distinguished  by  being  the  only 
white  person  in  the  command  who  killed  an  elk, — ^which  he 
'did  sifter  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  and  great  personal 
•danger. 

After  the  return  of  the  Cheyenne  expedition  in  the  fall,  Lien- 
rtenant  Long  was  stationed  at  Fort  Biley,  Kansas,  during  the 
•winters'of  185f  and  1858,  and  was  the  first  officer  to  escort  the 
mail,  in  the  month  of  December,  1858,  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas  Biver  by  the  road  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  a  trip 
of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
which  he  was  exceedingly  ill,  compelled  to  lie  down  in  an 
dimbulance  provided  for  him.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  get- 
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ting  bis  command  safely  back  to  Fort  Riley,  witb  tbe  exception 
of  six  mules,  most  of  wbicb  were  frosen  to  deatb  at  nigbt  wben 
tied  up  to  tbe  wagons.  On  one  expedition  bis  company  was 
armed  witb  Burnside's  carbine,  and  be  was  ordered  by  tbe  Ord-^ 
nance  Department  at  Wasbington  to  make  a  report  upon  tbem, 
wbicb  he  did,  receiving  a  letter  of  tbanks  for  bis  "  excellent  and 
intelligent  report"  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  ^t  Washington. 
Changes  and  improvements  were  made  in  that  arm  in  accordance 
witb  bis  suggestions;  and  those  improvements  appear  on  tbe 
Burnside's  carbines  issued  by  tbe  Government  at  tbe  present 
day. 

In  January,  1869,  be  made  a  march  from  Fort  Riley  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  tbrough  Kansas  Territory,  on  which 
several  teamsters  and  others — ^including  himself— were  frost- 
bitten, some  of  tbem  severely.  In  tbe  spring  be  marched,  witb 
a  portion  of  bis  regiment,  to  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  crossing  of  tbe 
Arkansas  River  by  tbe  Santa  Fe  road,  where  be  formed  a  camp* 
for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  road,  and  remained  there  until  tbe 
next  fall,  wben  tbe  command,  witb  tbe  exception  of  Lieutenant 
Jjong  and  forty  men,  returned  to  Fort  Riley.  In  tbe  mean 
time  war  bad  broken  out  witb  tbe  Kiowa  Indians,  and  they  had 
already  killed  some  twelve  of  our  people,  including  one  lady 
and  a  mail-party,  tbe  most  of  whom  were  buried  by  Lieutenant 
Ijong,  who  was  left  behind  witb  tbese  forty  men  to  escort  two 
mails  from  Walnut  Creek  to  tbe  crossing  of  tbe  Arkansas  River, 
through  the  country  of  tbe  Kiowas  and  tbe  Comancbes.  This 
duty  be  performed,  marching  twenty-five  miles  per  day  for  more 
than  twenty  days.  Lieutenant  Long  was  in  command  of  his 
company  upon  an  expedition  to  establish  Fort  Wise,  Colorado 
Territory,  and  hauled  tbe  first  load  of  timber  to  build  thai  post, 
— a  work  wbicb  was  complimented  by  European  papers.  This 
post  was  built  witb  hardly  any  other  implements  or  materials 
than  those  furnished  by  tbe  woods  and  rock-beds.  Here  be 
remained  until  November,  1861,  without  any  thing  especial 
occurring  except  tbe  capture  by  bim  in  tbe  summer  of  1861,  at 
a  point  some  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Wise,  of  a  mounted 
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and  well-armed  company  of  thirty-eight  rebels  en  route  from 
Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory,  to  join  Price  in  Missonri.  They 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  Lieutenant  Long  and  forty- 
one  of  his  men  (dismounted)  being  within  less  than  fifty  feet  of 
the  party,  with  carbines  cocked  and  at  an  aim,  before  they 
knew  he  had  left  the  post.  In  this  expedition  he  marched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  with  the  loss 
of  but  one  horse  out  of  fifty-five,  and  captured  fifty-two  horses 
and  mules.  There  were  five  or  six  murderers  in  the  party, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  horse-thieves,  all  of  whom  were 
safely  lodged  in  jail  at  Denver  City.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  party,  had  they  not  been  apprehended,  would  probably 
have  captured  and  destroyed  two  Government  trains  of  un- 
guarded wagons,  each  loaded  with  ordnance  and  other  stores, 
and  worth  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  en  route  to  New  Mexico,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  a  most  important  capture.  In  November, 
1861,  he  went  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  remained  there 
with  his  command  until  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Buell  in  Kentucky. 

Arriving  at  Louisville  about  the  16th  of  February,  Lieutenant 
Long  served  on  Buell's  escort  until  he  was  relieved  by  General 
Bosecraqs.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Perryville  until  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  when  he  was  called  in  by  General  Buell.  He  was 
also  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  where 
he  was  wounded,  while  at  the  head  of  his  company,  in  the 
left  arm.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1868,  Lieutenant  Long 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th  Ohio  Cavalry,  on  the  re- 
commendations of  Generals  Stanley  •  and  Bosecrans.  Some 
two  weeks  after  he  took  charge  of  the  regiment,  about  two 
hundred  men  under  his  command,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
the  8d  Ohio  Cavalry,  defeated  a  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  at 
Bradyville,  Tennessee,  his  regiment  taking  fifty  prisoners. 
Again,  at  Snow  Hill,  near  Liberty,  Tennessee,  with  about  one 
hundred  dismounted  men  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  Long  de- 
feated a  part  of  three  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry,  killing  and 
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wounding  several,  and  driving  them  more  than  a  mile  through 
a  thick  wood  and  across  a  winding  ridge. 

In  General  Beynolds's  late  expedition  to  MoMinnville,  Colonel 
Long,  in  command  of  the  2d  Cavalry  Brigade,  one  hundred  men 
of  the  2d  Kentuc^  Cavalry,  and  one  company  of  the  Ist  Middle 
Tennessee, — ^in  all  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  men, — ^burned  a 
trestle-work  on  the  Manchester  &  McMinnville  Railroad,  seven 
miles  from  Manchester,  and  three  or  four  others  between  that 
and  the  large  trestle-work  at  Morrison's  Station,  including  the 
latter;  also  a  locomotive,  a  train  of  cars,  and  the  railroad  depot, 
marching  over  forty*five  miles  in  one  day,  and  capturing  many 
rebel  soldiers  on  the  road. 


William  B.  Stokjss,  colonel  commanding  the  1st  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1814,  and  removed 
to  Tennessee  in  1818.  He  was  raised  a  farmer,  and  has  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  present  home — Liberty,  De  Kalb  county 
— since  his  first  settlement  in  the  State.  He  has  long  been  in 
public  life,  having  twice  represented  his  county  in  the.  Legisla- 
ture, and  De  Kalb  and  Wilson  counties  in  the  State  Senate  for 
one  term.  He  has  ever  been  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  at  the  time 
South  Carolina  seceded  he  represented  the  fourth  district  of 
Tennessee  in  the  United  States  Congress.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  took  a  decided  stand  for  the  Government,  and  has  been 
an  unconditional  Union  man  ever  since.  He  worked  and  spoke 
•earnestly  against  separation,  and  was  the  only  ex-member  of 
Congress  in  Middle  Tennessee  who  made  a  regular  list  of  ap- 
pointments for  public  speaking  and  kept  them  until  the  very 
day  of  election. 

The  State  having  seceded  and  his  Congressional  term  having 
expired,  he  remained  in  private  life  until  July  22,  1862,  when 
he  was  commissioned  colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a  cavalry 
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regiment.    He  had  searoely  filiated  a  single  company  when  he 
was  put  on  duty  by  the  Grovemment,  and  has  been  ahnoat  eon- 
stantly  in  actire  service  np  to  this  time.    His  regiment  was 
recruited  rapidly,  almost  entirely  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  htt 
rendered  important  service,  particularly  by  furnishing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  guides  and  scouts  necessary  for  the  various 
expeditions  that  are  continually  sent  into  the  adjacent  country. 
Colonel  Stokes  has  been  in  many  skirmishes  and  smaller  engage- 
ments, routing  Colonel  Bennett's  guerrillas  in  October  last,  and 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Lavergne,  and  in  General  If  egley's 
fight  on  tne  Franklin  pike,  during  the  investment  of  Nashville. 
In  the  Stone  Biver  battles,  fVom  first  to  last,  he  was  actively 
engaged,  making  a  remarkable  charge  upon  a  largely  superior 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  under  Wheeler,  on  "Wednesday  evening, 
December  81,  driving  them  for  the  distance  of  a  mile^  killing 
many  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  horses.    Upon  the  retreat 
of  the  rebels,  with  his  regiment  he  followed  them  eight  or  teB 
miles  on  the  Manchester  road,  constantly  and  sharply  skirmish- 
ing with  their  rear. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1863,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  command,  but,  having  again  become  able  for  duty,  he  was 
on  the  16th  of  April,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends  apd  the  men  of  his  regiment,  recommissioned,  and  again 
assumed  command  of  his  regiment.  During  the  time  he  was 
out.  of  the  service,  he  accompanied  Colonel  Wilder  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Snow  Hill,  camping  one  night  within  a  mile  of  his  own 
house.  The  next  morning  he  proceeded  thither  with  four  or 
five  men  in  the  advance,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number 
of  rebel  pickets  who  were  breakfasting  there.  This  was  done 
by  an  ingenious  device.  One  man  was  dressed  in  ''butternut,*', 
and,  advancing  cautiously,  beckoned  to  the  rebel  picket  to  come 
to  him.  Not  suspecting  any  danger,  he  did  it  readily  enough, 
and  when  he  reached  the  place  was  quietly  shown  a  number  of 
concealed  men  and  ordered  to  drop  his  gun.  Besistance  being 
useless,  he  had  no  alternative ;  and  this  operation  was  repeated 
until  the  whole  were  secured. 
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Ck>loiiel  Stokes  is  but  one  of  several  thousand  Tennesseeans  in 
the  Union  service.  Their  patriotism  is  self-sacrificing,  and  allows 
nothing  to  stand  in  its  way.  For  their  country  they  have  aban* 
doned  their  home,  family,  friends,  fortune, — every  thing.  Es- 
caping from  rebel  despotism  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  thej^have 
shown  their  devotion  to  principle  and  their  love  of  liberty  by 
fighting  for  it.  The  services  they  have  rendered,  and  are  every 
day  rendering,  are  invaluable.  Their  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  admirably  fits  them  for  guides  and  scouts ;  and  as  such 
they  are  constantly  employed  with  manifest  advantage  to  the 
service.  In  every  contest  they  have  acquitted  themselves  ere- 
ditably;  and  many  have  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  Un^on  by 
their  blood.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is  fully  made  up,  no 
brighter  page  will  be  found  than  that  on  which  is  recorded  the 
story  of  these  loyal  Tennesseeans,  clinging  to  the  Government 
and  the  faith  of  their  fathers  with  a  zeal  and  determination 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


Captain  Elmeb  Qtis,  of  the  4th  United  State»iB  Cavalry,  was 
bom  February  27, 1830,  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  and  was  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  His  grandparents  moved  to  Hun- 
tington, Lorain  county,  Ohio,  when  he  was  three  years  old,  where 
he  was  raised  by  them  to  work  on  a  farm.  In  the  beginning 
of  1849  he  procured,  by  his  own  exertions,  an  appointment  at 
West  Point,  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Eoot,  M.C. 
of  that  district.  He  graduated  in  1858,  in  a  class  numbering 
fifly-two,  and  received  a  commission  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Ist  United  States  Infantry.  He  served  in  Texas  at 
different  points  until  the  middle  of  March,  1855,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  4th  United  States  In- 
fantry, and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  then  serving  in  Oregon. 
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At  this  time  four  new  regiments  were  being  raised,  two  d 
eavalry  and  two  of  infantry.  Raving  a  partiality  for  caTihy 
service,  he  applied  in  person  to  President  Pierce,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  second  lientenant  in  the  Ist  United  States 
Cavaft-y.  He  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  on  the  2Sthof 
February,  1856,  and  joined  his  company  about  the  1st  of  Msj 
the  same  year.  Soon  after  he  was  detailed  to  take  a  compsny 
of  recruits,  belonging  to  the  1st  Dragoons,  to  New  Mexico,  and 
marched  them  there,  arriving  with  horses  in  good  conditicn. 
He  met  their  regiment  about  seventy  miles  from  El  Paso,  turned 
over  the  recruits,  and  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  October, 
and  found  himself  detailed  for  recruiting  service  and  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Eock  Island,  Illinois,  and  open  a  rendezvous.  He 
arrived  there  about  the  1st  of  November,  and  remained  untii 
about  the  Ist  of  April,  1857,  when  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
his  regiment  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  it  was  preparing  for 
a  trip  across  the  plains.  The  company  to  which  he  belonged 
formed  a  part  of  the  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  £. 
Johnston^  for  running  the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas,  as  well 
as  to  co-operate  with  other  troops  against  the  Indians.  This 
expedition  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, and  Lieutenant  Otis  remained  in  garrison  during  that 
winter,  meanwhile  making  several  small  expeditions  through 
Kansas  with  the  object  of  preventing  lawless  bands  from  accon- 
plishing  their  raids  for  plunder,  &c.  On  the  18th  of  Harch, 
1858,  two  companies  of  the  4th  United  States  Cavalry  wers 
detailed  upon  the  Utah  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hoifmann.  Lieutenant  Otis's  force  was  one  of 
the  companies  detailed.  He  arrived  at  F6rt  Bridger,  with 
supplies  for  the  army,  on  the  9th  of  June.  -During  this  trip 
the  command  encountered  several  severe  snow-storms,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  the  snow  was  two  feet  four 
inches  deep  on  a  level.  These  two  companies  of  Lieutenant 
Otis's  regiment  were  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  that  marched 
into  Salt  Lake  City.  After  making  here  several  reconnoissancet, 
the  two  companies  started  back  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  arrived 
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at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  22d  of  October,  having  marched 
over  three  thousand  mUes  in  one  year. 

About  the  let  of  May,  1869,  Lieutenant  Otis  with  his  force 
started,  under  command  of  Major  John  Sedgwick,  on  an  expe* 
dition  against  the  Kiowa  Indians,  and  chased  the  Indians  all 
summer,  but  came  up  with  only  a  small  party,  all  of  the  war- 
riors  of  which  were  killed  but  two,  and  the  squaws  and  children, 
together  with  about  forty  ponies  and  mules,  were  captured. 
During  this  summer,  about  the  1st  of  August,  his  command  was 
ordered  to  establish  and  build  Fort  Wise  (now  Fort  Lyon),  on 
the  Upper  Arkansas.  He  arrived  in  the  vicinity  about  the  28th 
of  same  month,  established  the  post,  and  commenced  laying 
Btone  for  the  quarters  and  stables  on  the  1st  day  of  September. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  horses  of  the  four  companies  were 
in  good  stone  stables;  and  the  last  of  October  found  the  men  in 
comfortable  stone  houses. 

Here  Lieutenant  Otis  continued  until  the  1st  of  May,  1861, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  left  in  command  of  the  post,  with  six  companies,  and  so 
remained  until  the  22d  of  November,  when  he  deceived  orders 
to  take  the  two  companies  of  the  4th  United  States  Cavalry  and 
proceed  with  them  to  Washington.  He  left  Fort  Wise  on  the 
25th,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the  18th  of  December. 
Here  he  reported  to  Major-Generaf  Hunter,  and  went  into  camp 
until  further  orders  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  On  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary he  received  orders  to  report  to  Greneral  Buell  at  Louisville, 
and  from  thence  was  sent  to  West  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
Salt  Eiver. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  on  his  own  application.  General 
Buell  assigned  Captain  Otis  to  duty,  to  report  to  Major  Granger, 
at  that  time  commanding  the  post  of  Louisville.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  Park  Barracks.  His  regiment  was  sub- 
seqaently  the  escort  to  General  Buell,  and  accompanied  him 
until  he  was  relieved,  in  October  last,  by  General  Eosecrans. 
Captbin  Otis  was  during  several  months  on  General  Buell's 
staff  as  chief  of  couriers.    He  immediately  instituted  a  system 
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of  posts  and  relief  stations  connecting  different  points,  somewhn 
upon  the  French  courier  system,  and  which  he  continued  VBds 
the  command  of  Major-General  Bosecrans.  In  this  way  he  Las 
sent  despatches  thirty-two  miles  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Notwithstanding  his  position  as  chief  of  couHers,  Captabi 
Otis  still  retained  command  of  his  regiment.  At  Nashville  k 
received  authority  to  recruit  from  the  volunteers  to  fill  bis 
thinned  ranks.  About  the  last  of  November,  recruiting  w&s 
commenced,  and  the  regiment  was  filled  up,  and  two  more 
companies  raised  according  to  the  new  organization.  He  slao 
obtained  six  hundred .  fresh  horses,  rearmed  and  equipped  the 
whole  regiment,  and  drilled  his  men  very  thoroughly. 

This  regiment  was  employed  in  running  all  the  courier  lines 
of  different  posts  of  the  army,  and,  besides,  formed  the  escort 
of  General  Bosecrans  until  he  arrived  in  front  of  Mui£rees- 
borough.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Captain  Otis  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Stanley,  chief  of  cavalry,  and  was  relieved  as 
chief  of  couriers  upon  his  own  application. 

For  gallant  conduct  and  valuable  services  'during  the  batik 
of  Stone  Biver^  Captain  Otis  and  his  command  were  specially 
meiltioned  by  the  general  commanding.  Since  then  he  has  been 
constantly  in  the  field  except  during  a  short  period  of  illness; 
and  his  dashing,  well-drilled  cavalry,  under  General  Stanley, 
have  often  made  their  marktupon  the  enemy.  Captain  Otis's 
record  is  an  honorable  one,  showing  years  of  active  and  zealoos 
service  in  behalf  of  his  country. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NOTABLE  OFFICERS. 


William  B.  Hazen,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  waa 
born  in  West  Hartford,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  in  the  year 
1830.  His  father,  Stillman  Hazen,  was  a  grandson  of  General 
Moses  Hazen,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  whose  commission  as 
brigadier-general  bears  the  oldest  date  of  any  of  that  grade  in 
the  first  Federal  army  of  the  Bevolution.  He  was  early  asso- 
ciated with  Generals  Ethan  Allen  and  Israel  Putnam  in  their 
public  services;  and  the  friendship  of  the  families  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  marrying  of  the  father  of  the  present 
General  Hazen  to  a  direct  descendant  of  ^'  Old  Put/'  When  the 
colonies  had  achieved  their  independence.  General  Hazen  and 
his  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  held  commands  in  the  army, 
emigrated  to  Vermont  and  located  there  the  land  granted  for 
their  valued  services.  The  parents  of  General  Hazen  removed 
to  Hiram,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  settled  upon  the 
farm  which  they  now  occupy.  Here  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  have  been  reared.  The  sons^nd  a  grandson — 
all  of  the  family  capable  of  bearing  arms — ^are  now  officers  in  the 
Union  army.  General  Hazen  was  reared  a  farmer,  receiving 
such  an  education  as  the  limited  means  of  his  parents  could 
command,  until  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when,  after 
much  fruitless  effort,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  cadet  at 
the  national  military  school  at  West  Point.  At  the  time  of 
entering  this  institution — in  September,  1851 — ^he  was  within  two 

weeks  of  the  limit  which  would  have  rejected  him.     In  1855 
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he  graduated  most  creditably,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  wai 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  4th  United  States  Infantry. 
Two  months  alter  this  he  was  promoted  second  lieutenaiit  m 
the  8th  Infantry ;  but  before  informed  of  this  promotion  he  htd 
started  to  join  his  company  in  the  4th  Infantry,  then  serving  in 
California  and  Oregon.  In  October,  the  month  of  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  famous  Indian  wars  of  1856,  '57,  he  joined  hia  com- 
pany at  Fort  Inge,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sacramento,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  leading  his  men  to  Fort  Lane,  Bouge 
River,  where  the  war  had  already  become  serious.  Keeping 
the  field  during  this  campaign,  he  served  creditably  nntil  April 
1857,  when  he  joined  his  new  company  in  the  8th  Infantry  at 
Fort  Davis,  Texas.  Here  he  was  soon  actively  engaged  with 
the  Comanches  of  Western  Texas.  He  comm^ded  successfollj 
in  five  fights,  until,  in  December,  1859,  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the  ball  passing 
through  the  left  hand,  entering  the  right  side,  and  passing  into 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  where  it  yet  remains.  Eight  days 
afterwards,  Lieutenant  Hazen  with  his  little  force  reached  the 
settlement  of  Western  Texas;  but  it  was  not  until  February, 
1860,  that,  having  submitted  to  repeated  surgical  operations,  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  set  out  for  the  Northern  States. 
This  closed  the  uniformly  successful  Indian  service  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  Enterprise  in  the  conception  and  energy  and 
capacity  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  were  sufficiently  apparent 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
he  was  upon  four  occasions  complimented  in  general  orders. 
General  J.  E.  Johnston,  then  assistant  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  in  his  report  of  the  inspection  of  Lieutenant  Hazen 's 
post,  commended  that  officer's  "activity,  perseverance,  and 
courage"  in  his  successful  expeditions  against  the  Indians;  and 
the  people  of  Texas,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  after 
receiving  his  wound,  held  a  public  meeting  at  San  Antonio,  and 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  services  to  the  State,  and  presenting  him  an  elegant  sword. 
The  resolutions  were  as  follow : — 
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'*  Whertoi,  Lientenant  W.  B.  Hasen,  U.S. A.,  in  bb  sernoes  for  the  pro 

tection  and  defence  of  our  Western  frontier  from  the  ravages  of  hostile 
Indians,  by  his  nniformly  prompt,  timely,  and  determined  action  in  their 
pursuit,  by  his  deeds  of  marked  daring  and  braTerj  in  their  encounter,^-of 
which  he  bears  the  unmistakable  evidence  in  a  dangerous  wound  received 
in  his  last  Indian  engagement,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  prove 
fatal, — and  bj  his  repeated  success  in  the  recovery  and  restoration  to  our 
suffering  frontier  settlers  of  their  stolen  property,  has  deservedly  won  the 
confidence,  high  esteem,  and  admiration  of  ihe  people  of  Texas,  and  eape* 
cially  of  those  upon  the  extreme  frontier  and  of  this  community,  and  alike 
distinguished  himself  as  a  true  and  gallant  officer,  winning  a  high  position 
in  the  army. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  community  and  the  entire  frontier  aie 
hereby  tendered  him. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  his  distinguishec 
services,  and  a  token  of  our  sympathy  for  his  suffering  and  wounds,  and  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  noble  gallantry,  a  sword  be  presented  him. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  War." 

In  consequence  of  the  wound  mentioned,  twelve  pionthB'  leave 
of  absence  was  granted  Lieutenant  Hasen,  with  permission  to 
travel  in  Europe.  The  expiration  of  that  time  found  him  with 
his  arm  still  in  a  sling,  but  applying  for  duty;  and  in  February, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Infantry  Tactics 
at  West  Point  Military  Academy.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
until  his  entrance  upon  the  volunteer  service  in  the  present  war. 
In  June,  1860,  he  had  been  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  meri- 
torious services,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Infantry.  May  14,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  17th  Infantry,  but  declined,  having 
at  the  samel  time  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  own 
regiment. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Captain  Hazen  could  not 
remain  contentedly  from  the  field  of  active  service,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a  release  from  duty  at  West  Point 
His  ability  was  recognised  in  his  own  State,  and,  when  the  call 
for  the  first  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  made,  many  gentle- 
men of  influence  were  anxious  to  have  him  in  the  army  of  volun- 
teers which  Ohio  was  then  putting  into  the  field.  This  influence 
availed,  after  the  failure  of  his  own  efforts,  and  Captain  Haeen 
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was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  take  command  of  the  4lBt  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  organized  at  Cleve- 
land; and  when  Colonel  Hazen  joined  it  for  duty,  September  15, 
186),  the  enlistment  of  the  men  was  not  half  accomplished. 
Taking  it  in  this  state,  he  conducted  with  a  vigorous  hand  its 
recruiting,  organization,  and  instruction, — assuming  himself  the 
entire  schooling  and  drilling  of  the  officers  and  sergeants  until 
they  were  competent  to  instruct  the  men. 

Being  ordered  to  Gallipolis,  on  the  Ohio  River,  then  threatened 
by  the  rebels  of  Western  Virginia,  Colonel  Hazen  projected  an 
important  movement  upon  them  at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Union  troops  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  but,  although  asking 
no  force  but  his  own  regiment,  failed  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
department  commander  to  march  into  his  territory.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  Colonel  Hazen,  with  his  command,  joined  the  army 
then  organizing  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  under  Major-General 
Buell.  During  these  and  subsequent  marches  and  changes  of 
station,  the  system  of  instruction  of  Colonel  Hazen  was  care- 
fully attended  to;  and  when  the  regiment  reached  Nashville,  in 
February,  1862,  each  company  officer  could  drill  the  battalion, 
and  had  been  instructed  in  every  duty  pertaining  to  his  position. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  General  Hazen  was  placed  by 
General  Buell  in  command  of  the  19th  Brigade  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  including  his  own  regiment,  and  belonging  to  General 
Nelson's  (4th)  Division.  The  care  and  labor  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  his  regiment  was  extended  to  the  entire  brigade 
now  under  his  command. 

At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  7,  1862,  Colonel  Hazen  acted 
a  conspicuous  part.  His  brigade,  arriving  upon  the  field  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  day's  fight,  was  immediately  put  in  line, 
and,  with  the  rest  of  Nelson's  division,  moved  upon  the  enemy  at 
daylight.  General  Hazen's  skirmishers  opened  the  second  day's 
fighting  on  the  left  of  the  army;  and  for  an  hour  his  brigade  was 
engaged  under  a  sharp  fire  before  the  action  became  general. 
During  this  time,  being  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  he  was 
obliged  to  protect  his  position  from  flank  attack,  which  he  did 
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sacceBsfnlly,  and  fioally  led  his  brigade  in  so  fierce  a  charge  that, 
although  one-third  of  the  officers  and  men  were  struck  down 
before  reaching  the  rebels,  they  forced  back  both  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  captured  a  battery  at  the  second  line.  During  the 
subsequent  operations  of  General  Halleck  at  Corinth,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  General  Buell  in  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
Colonel  Haeen  served  with  his  brigade.  In  the  operations  in 
Kentucky  during  the  fell  of  1862  his  brigade  performed  many 
important  services,  driving  the  rebels  sharply  from  Danville  on 
the  12th  of  October.  In  the  subsequent  pursuit  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  a(^ance  of  General  Crittenden's  corps  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  London, — ^for  eight  days  fighting  with  and  driving 
Bragg's  rear-guard  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  until 
recalled  from  the  pursuit. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  General  Hasen  in  the  operations 
immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  and  in  that 
struggle,  have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  every  complete 
published  account  of  them.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Nash- 
ville until  the  battle,  his  brigade  was  twice  engaged  with  the 
enemy;  and  in  the  great  contest  he  maintained  through  the 
day  the  position  taken  in  the  morning.  The  official  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  brilliant  service  there  rendered  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  General  Bosecrans.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
protection  of  the  left  of  the  army  from  being  turned  under 
simultaneous  attacks  by  superior  forces  in  front  and  flank,  and 
this  at  the  critical  period  of  the  fight,  when,  the  right  wing  and 
centre  having  been  driven  back,  General  Bosecrans  was  exerting 
every  power  to  form  a  new  line.  On  the  2d  of  January  he  com 
manded  a  portion  of  the  troops  that  drove  Breckinridge's  men 
fH>m  the  field.  When  the  army  took  position  at  Murfreesborough 
after  the  battle.  Colonel  Hasen's  brigade  was  selected  to  hold  the 
town  of  Beadyville,  twelve  miles  fi^m  the  army,  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  the  most  dangerous  post  in  the  line. 

The  subsistence  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage-animals 
was  drawn  from  the  country  in  front;  and,  though  this  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  Morgan's  and  other  cavalry  forces,  no  loss 
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was  sustained.  On  the  contrary,  the  enemy  were  constantly 
annoyed  by  expeditions  against  them,  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  greater  or  less  numbers  of  men  and  horses.  On  the  2d  of 
April  an  expedition  in  command  of  General  Hazen  surprised 
a  rebel  camp  at  Woodbury,  killing  three  and  capturing  about 
twenty-five  men  and  horses,  the  entire  baggage-train,  with  camp- 
equipage,  &c.,  and  dispersing  the  whole  force. 

From  these  operations  and  those  during  the  pursuit  of  Bragg 
in  Kentucky,  "Hazen's  Brigade"  is  probably  better  known 
among  the  rebels  than  any  other  in  the  army.  It  has  never 
been  attacked,  though  the  enemy  has  often  had  four  times  its 
strength  within  a  day's  march.  Finally,  the  general,  always 
daring,  has  never  attempted  to  lead  his  men  against  the  enemy 
and  failed :  the  rebels  have  never  seen  the  backs  of  his  men. 

G-eneral  Hazen  received  his  commission  as  brigadier-general 
of  United  States  Volunteers  in  April,  1863,  after  being  three 
times  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  the  President.  He  had  for 
more  than  a  year  held  a  general's  command,  and  had  led  it  through 
two  great  battles  and  several  minor  operations..  In  treatment 
of  subordinates,  possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty 
of  quickly  and  accurately  judging  the  character  and  fitness  of 
men,  no  one  is  kinder  to  those  who  make  faithful  effort  to  per- 
form their  duties,  whether  successful  or  not,  but  there  are  none 
more  severe  with  those  who  wilfully  neglect  their  obligations. 
Understanding  thoroughly  every  detail  of  official  duty,  there  is 
no  portion  of  a  soldier's  life  too  trivial  to  receive  his  attention. 
With  a  vigilance  that  during  three  years  of  active  service  has 
never  left  him  a  moment  unprepared  or  liable  to  surprise,  a 
quickness  to  perceive  and  readiness  to  strike  a  weak  point, — 
with  a  hearty  love  of  the  flag  his  fathers  fought  for,  and,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  an  honesty  not  to  be  tampered  with, — ^Bri- 
gadier-General William  B.  Sazen  gives  high  promise  that  his 
future  service  will  increase  in  value  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  means  intrusted  to  his  control. 
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Bbigadise-Osnz&al  William  P.  Cablin  wm  bom  in  Greene 
county,  Illinois,  November  24,  1829.  In  1846,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1850.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
6th  Regiment  TT.S.  Infantry  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and 
joined  his  company  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota  Territory,  in 
October,  1850.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  the  second  lieu* 
tenancy  of  Company  H,  6th  Infantry,  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Bipley,  Minnesota.  Nearly  four  years  were  passed  at  the  latter 
post  and  in  the  Indian  country.  In  October,  1854,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  where  it  remained 
till  March,  1855,  when  it  scouted  over  the  Western  plains  on  the 
Sioux  Expedition  under  General  Harney.  Having  passed 
through  that  expedition,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie,  Ne*^ 
braska  Territory,  as  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  the  post,. 
and  was  occasionally  in  command  of  detachments  and  com- 
panies in  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  In  the  summer  of 
1857  he  commanded  a  company  in  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
Sumner  against  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  were  defeated  and 
routed  in  a  battle  on  Solomon's  Fork,  Kansas  Territory,  August 
29, 1857.  In  September,  1857,  he,  with  his  company,  was  ordered 
into  Kansas  to  protect  the  legal  voters  at  the  October  election. 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  6th  Infantry  was  ordered  to  join  the 
Utah  Expedition  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  then  encamped 
at  Fort  Eridger,  Utah  Territory.  Lieutenant  Carlin  acted  as- 
commissary  of  the  regiment  until  its  arrival  near  the  North 
Platte  Eiver,  near  Bridger's  Pass  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  when 
he,  with  forty  men,.was  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  U^ 
accompany  the  engineer  company,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Duane,  to  open  the  road  through  that  pass,  to  build  bridges^ 
ferries,  &c.    The  regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Bridgwr  about  the  1st 

of  August,  1858,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Mormon,  trouble* 

ift 
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had  been  adjusted.  The  regiment  then  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  California.  The  jonmey  waa  resumed,  and  the  regiment 
arrived  at  Benicia,  California,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1858, 
having  marched  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  milei 
during  the  season.  Lieutenant  Carlin's  companj,  after  a  rest 
of  three  weeks,  proceeded  north  to  the  head  of  Buasian  Bivfa*, 
and  was  stationed  in  that  region  of  Indian  country  for  eighteea 
months.  For  nine  months  of  the  time,  Lieutenant  Carlin  waa 
in  command  of  Fort  Bragg,  a  military  post  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  on  the  Mendocino  Indian  Reservation.  From  July,  1860, 
to  September  1,  Lieutenant  Carlin — having  been  promoted  to  t 
captaincy  on  the  2d  of  March,  1860 — ^was  on  reciting  serriee 
£>r  the  Begular  Army.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1861,  he  was 
•offered  the  colonelcy  of  the  88th  Illinois  Yolunteers,  which  was 
Accepted.  He  had  previously  been  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of 
■a  New  York  regiment,  and  had  been  proffered  the  lieutenant- 
•colonelcy  of  an  Iowa  regiment, — ^which  were  declined,  as  he  had 
intended  if  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  to  go  with  men 
•from  his  native  State.  Immediately  after  organising  his  regi- 
ment it  was  ordered  to  Ironton,  Missouri,  where  Colonel  Carlin 
Assumed  command,  being  the  senior  officer  present.  The  force 
consisted  of  the  21st,  S3d,  and  88th  Begiments  Illinois  In&n^, 
and  four  companies  of  the  1st  Indiana  Cavalry.  About  the 
14th  of  October,  the  rebel  forces  in  Southeast  Missouri  made 
^demonstrations  of  attack  against  Pilot  Enob,  and,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, attacked  the  guard  at  the  Big  Biver  bridge,  on  the  Iron 
Mountain  Bailroad.  A  large  portion  of  the  force  under  Colonel 
•Carlin  being  detailed  to  guard  this  railroad,  his  available 
force  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  advance  against  the  rebd 
forces,  which  had  been  concentrated,  about  the  15th  of  October, 
«t  Eredericktowi^,  twenty-one  miles  southeast  of  Pilot  Enob, 
and  which  were  estimated  at  six  thousand,  under  (General  Jef- 
ferson Thompson.  General  Fr6mont,  commanding  that  deparfc- 
snent,  being  absent  from  St.  Louis  on  his  march  for  Springfield, 
Missouri,  his  adjutant-general.  Captain  McEeever,  took  the 
resppnsibility  of  ordering  the  8th  Wisconsin  Yolunteers,  aad 
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part  of  the  24th  Missouri  YolimteerB,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  reinforce  Colonel  Garlin  at  Pilot  Knob.  The  last  of  these 
forces  arriyed  at  the  Knob  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  it  was 
Colonel  Carlin's  wish  to  march  against  the  enemy  on  the  day 
following;  but,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  artillery  having 
insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  drill  his  horses,  it  was  decided 
to  delay  one  day.  The  forces  marched  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  arrived  at  Fredericktown  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t. 
Bnt  the  rebels  had  very  hastily  retreated,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  information  of  the  movement  against  them  fh>m 
Cape  Oirardeat^  under  Colonel  J.  B.  Plummer.  Plummer  had 
sent  a  despatch  to  Colonel  Carlin,  calling  for  reinforcements, 
which  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Thompson,  who,  not  expect- 
ing an  attack  from  Carlin,  supposed  that  its  possession  would 
prevent  the  command  of  the  latter  from  co-operating  with 
Plummer.  Thompson  finally  concluded  to  attack  Plummer,  and 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Fredericktown  and  commenced  the 
battle.  The  rebels  were  totally  routed,  the  forces  of  Carlin  and 
Plummer  having  formed  a  junction  at  Fredericktown  about  an 
hour  before  the  fight  began.  This  defeat  of  Thompson  destroyed 
the  rebel  power  in  Southeast  Missouri,  except  at  the  post  of 
New  Madrid,  which  they  held  until  captured  by  Greneral  Pope 
in  the  spring  of  1862. 

Soon  after  General  Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  he  appointed  Colonel  Carlin  commander 
of  the  district  of  Southeast  Missouri,  which  position  he  held 
till  March,  1862,  when  he  was  relieved  by  General  Steele.  Colo- 
nel Carlin  next  commanded  a  brigade,  under  Greneral  Steele, 
in  the  expedition  into  Arkansas,  and  marched  as  far  as  Jackson- 
port,  when  he  was  ordered  with  the  2l8t  and  88th  Illinoia 
Volunteers  to  Corinth,  Mississippi,  via  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis- 
souri. He  made  forced  marches  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and  embarked 
immediately  for  Hamburg  Landing,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th 
of  May.  Joining  General  Pope's  army,  he  was  at  Farmington 
when  the  rebels  evacuated  Corinth,  and  participated  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  to  Booneville,  Mismssippi.    After  returning 
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from  this  ptmait,  his  command— «  brigade  of  Genenl  Dini'i 
division — formed  part  of  an  expedition  towards  HoQj  ^pn^ 
bat  was  recalled  before  reaching  that  point,  and  tOl  Aignstis 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacinto,  MissiBsippi.  About  tklOtk 
of  Angnst,  Colonel  Carlin's  brigade,  with  the  remainder  of  tk 
division,  then  ander  command  of  General  B.  B.  Mitdiell,iii 
ordered  to  join  Buell's  army  in  Tennessee.  Marching  tIs  lib. 
Eastport,  Florence,  Colnmbia,  and  Franklin,  it  arrived  at  Mir- 
freesborongh,  Tennessee,  about  the  1st  of  September.  Afie» 
rest  of  a  day  or  two,  the  command  proceeded  to  Nashrilk,  »e: 
thence  to  Louisville,  by  forced  marches.  From  lionisrille  M> 
nel  Carlin  marched  with  BueU's  army  to  Perry  ville,  Kentncky, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  October  8, 1862.  Cds^ 
GiErlin's  brigade  distinguished  itself  in  that  battle,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  official  reports  of  General  lOtcMl 
commanding  his  division.  General  Gilbert,  commanding  tlie 
corps,  and  General  Bnell,  commanding  the  army.  Colonel  Gda 
continued  his  march  to  Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky,  and  from  thenei 
to  Bowling  Green, — ^where  General  Bosecrans  assumed  sapreot 
command, — and  subsequently  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Wk® 
the  army  of  General  Bosecrans  moved  towards  Mur&eesboiongli, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  Colonel  Carlin  commanded  the  Sd 
Brigade  of  General  Davis's  division,  which  had  a  sharp  engage 
ment  with  the  rebel  cavalry,  under  €reneral  Wharton,  at  Knot 
Gap,  near  Nolensville.  Colonel  Carlin's  brigade  here  charged  a 
strong  position  of  the  enemy,  held  by  artillery  and  dismoniLt^i 
cavalry,  and  gallantly  carried  the  position,  capturing  one  gas 
and  a  few  prisoners.  On  the  80th  of  December  his  brigade  bsd 
a  severe  engagement  with  the  enemy  near  HurfreesboT(^^ 
On  the  8l8t  it  passed  through  the  teirific  engagement  of  ^ 
day,  and  continued  before  the  enemy  till  their  retreat  on  ^^ 
night  of  the  8d  of  January.  Colonel  Carlin's  command  soffe^ 
more  severely  during  this  series  of  engagements  than  any  oii^^ 
in  the  army.  The  official  reports  of  Brigadier-General  D>^^ 
commanding  the  division,  and  of  General  Bosecrans,  eoaasax^^' 
ln-chief>  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  that  ^ 
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gade,  consisting  of  the  2l8t  and  86th  Illmois^^  101st  Ohio  and 
15th  Wisconsin,  and  the  2d  Minnesota  Battery.  Colonel 
Carlin  was,  sabseqnently  to  the  battle  of  Stone  Biyer,  pro^ 
mated  to  the  rank  of  brigadierrgeneral^  and  still  retains  the 
eommand  of  his  old  brigade. 


Onx  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Cnmberiand — ^the  16th 
Wisconsin  Yolunteers — ^is  composed  entirely  of  Scandinaviansi 
mostly  Norwegians.  With  the  exception  of  Company  A,  en* 
listed  in  Illinois,  and  Company  £,  from  Minnesota  and  lowai 
the  regiment  was  raised  in  the  State  whose  name  it  bears.  Its 
organization,  which  was  effected  about  Hhe  Ist  of  October,  1861, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  its. colonel,  Hans  0.  Heg. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1862,  it  left  Camp  Bandall,  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  for  the  seat  of  war.  Forming  a  part  of  the  expe- 
dition  against  Island  No.  10,  it  was  the  first  regiment  that  landed 
on  the  Tennessee  shore  on  the  8th  of  April.  On  the  Slst  of 
March,  being  yet  quartered  on  transports,  in  company  with  the 
27th  Illinois,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (now  General)  Bur 
ford,  it  started  on  an  expedition  against  Union  City,  Tennessee, 
where  there  was  a  rebel  force  about  fifteen,  hundred  strong. 
The  town  and  camp  were  completely  surprised  on  the  morning 
of  April  1,  and  the  rebels  driven  in  every  direction.  Nearly  one 
nundred  horses  and  mules,  several  wagons,  and  all  the  camp- 
equipage  were  captured,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  by  the 
attacking  party.  On  the  11th  of  June,  eight  companies  of 
the  regiment  left  Island  No.  10  for  Union  City,  and  thence 
marched  to  Corinth  and  Jacinto,  Mississippi,  where  they  were 
attached  to  Colonel  Carlin's  brigade,  in  which  they  remained 
until  recently. 
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Since  the  regiment  joined  Colonel  Carlin's  brigade,  tke  ha- 
xories  of  the  two  have  been  identical.  It  marched,  with  Gell^ 
ral  Mitchers  division  firom  Inka,  HiBBiesippi,  by  way  of  Florexkea, 
Alabama,  and  Joined  Bnell's  army  at  Murfreeaborongh  on  the 
Ist  of  September.  Continning  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  it 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  rapid  march  to  LomsTOk. 
Leaving  that  city  on  the  1st  of  October,  it  participated  in  tke 
battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  (or  Perryville);  and  Company  B  (^  the 
regiment,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
village  of  Perryville  the  morning  after  the  engagement.  Sub- 
sequently it  took  part  in  a  skirmish  near  Lancaster,  Kentnckj, 
where  a  few  of  its  men  were  slightly  wounded.  Beaching  Nash- 
ville as  a  portion  of  General  Bosecrans's  army,  it  left  that 
city  on  the  26th  of  December,  as  a  part  of  General  McCook's 
corps.  On  the  same  day,  in  company  with  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade,  it  charged  on  a  rebel  batteiy  at  Enob  Gap,  and 
captured  one  gun  and  carriage,  four  horses,  and  three  priBoneia, 
Colonel  Heg  being  the  first  man  to  reach  the  gun.  In  the  battle 
of  Stone  Biver  it  played  a  conspicuous  part,  passing  through 
that  long  and  bloody  contest  with  the  cool  courage  and  deter- 
mined valor  that  have  ever  characterized  its  action,  winning 
encomiums  from  the  brigade  commander.  Colonel  Carlin,  and 
others,  at  the  time. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  by  command  of  General  Bosecrans,  it 
was  transferred  from  the  2d  to  the  8d  Brigade  of  the  Ist  Divi- 
sion, on  which  occasion  the  following  order  was  issued  by  Bri> 
gadier-General  Carlin : — 

$  "Speoial  Order  No.  2. 

^HiAD-QuABTBM  2d  Bbioabs^  IfT  DiTisiov,  20th  Abmt  CospSy  April  2S^l£e3. 

**  The  general  oommanding  the  brigade  has  to  regret  that  the  interests  of 
the  service  have  induced  Major-General  Roeecrans,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment, to  transfer  the  15th  Wisconsin  Yolnnteers,  Colonel  Hans  C.  Heg,  hem 
this  brigade. 

*'  In  parting  with  this  regiment,  the  general  commanding  tenders  to  hsA 
officers  and  men  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  soldierly  and  honorable  manficr 
in  which  they  have  conducted  themselves  on  all  occasions.  In  camp  they 
have  been  obedient  and  faithful  to  duty,  and  on  the  battle-field  they  han 
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had  no  soperion  in  gallantiry.  They  may  feel  Msured  that  they  will  cany 
with  them  the  best  wishes  of  the  general  commanding  and  the  other  regv 
ments  of  this  brigade. 

**  By  order  of  Brigadier^jleneral  W.  P.  Oablik, 

"  Commanding  2d  Brigade. 
"  Samihl  p.  Vows, 
"  Captain  and  Acting  Assistant  AcfjuiaiU- General" 

Though  the  Scandinayiane  in  this  ooantry  now  number  about 
one  hundred  thoueand,  scattered  through  the  various  States  of 
the  Union,  but  mostly  in  the  Northwest,  the  15th  Wisconsin  is 
the  only  regiment  of  its  kind  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  as  especially  representing  this  vast,  enterprising,  and 
rapidly  increasing  portion  of  our  population  that  it  is  worthy 
of  notice.  But,  though  it  be  the  only  regiment  representative 
of  their  distinct  nationality  in  the  field,  thousands  of  Scandina* 
vians  have  joined  our  armies,  and  may  be  found  in  every  regi- 
ment organized  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  among  the  best 
and  bravest  of  our  soldiers.  Descendants  of  the  sturdy  vikings 
of  medieval  times,  they  have  in  the  long  lapse  of  years  lost 
none  of  that  daring  valor,  power  of  endurance,  and  remarkable 
coolness  in  times  of  excitement,  which  characterized  their  an- 
cestors. Next  to  bravery,  their  most  marked  quality  is  calm- 
ness. Always  cool  and  collected,  they  act  with  the  same  delibe- 
ration and  forethought  in  the  trying  hours  of  danger  as  in  the 
transactions  of  every-day  life.  Temperate  and  virtuous,  obe- 
dient and  well  disciplined,  they  are  in  every  respect  model 
soldiers,  and  challenge  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  mingle  with  them.  Long  may  they  live 
to  enjoy  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thought  for  which  they 
are  so  nobly  contending  I  And  not  less  than  America's  own 
Bons  will  they  be  honored  in  the  days  of  returning  peace, — 
when  the  sword  shall  once  more  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare, 
and  the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook. 

Hans  C.  Heg,  Colonel  of  the  15th  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  0019- 
nanding  the  5th  Brigade,  1st  Division,  20th  Army  Corps,  was 
bom  near  th/)  city  of  Drammen,  in  Norway,  December  21, 1829. 
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In  1840  bis  father,  Evan  H.  Heg,  oame  to  Ameifea  and  settled 
near  Milwaukee,  WiBConsin,  being  one  of  the  first  emigrants  from 
Norway  to  this. country.  In  1849  the  subject  of  this  sketch,, 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  proceeded  to  California  by  the  over- 
land route,  where  he  spent  two  years,  returning  in  1851.  From 
that  time  until  1859  he  resided  near  Milwaukee,  engaging  prin- 
cipally in  farming  and  merchandising,  and  became  one  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  State.  In  1859  he  was  nomi* 
nated  by  the  Bepublican  State  Convention  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
office  of  State  Prison  Commissioner,  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  This  office  he  filled,  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  the  State,  until  he  entered  the  service  in  1861.  That  year 
Colonel  Heg  was  nominated  for  the  same  office  by  both  the 
Union  and  Bepublican  conventions;  but  he  preferred  to  serve 
his  adopted  country  in  a  different  sphere,  and  called  upon  his 
countrymen  to  rally  around  his  standard  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union  and  the  Government.  While  yet  in  civil  life,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  major  of  the  4th  Eegiment  of  Wis- 
consin State  Militia,  and  in  October,  1861,  entered  the  service 
as  colonel  of  the  15th  Wisconsin  Yolunteers. 

Since  that  time  his  history  is  identified  with  that  of  the  regi-* 
ment.  With  it  he  has  served  constantly  and  faithfully.  Always 
at  the  head  of  his  men, — ^the  post  of  danger  as  well  as  of  honor, 
— ^he  has  won  their  love  and  esteem  by  his  cheerful  participation 
in  all  their  sufferings  and  privations.  At  the  battle  of  Stone 
Biver  he  was  with  his  regiment  from  first  to  last,  never  despond- 
ing for  a  moment,  even  when  afi'airs  seemed  most  discouraging. 
His  services  there  and  elsewhere  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  superiors,  and  he  has  been  highly  complimented  in  the  official 
reports  of  General  Carlin.  He  is  now  in  a  position  where  his 
abilities  as  a  military  commander  can  be  of  even  more  service 
to  the  Government  than  heretofore,  having  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1863,  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  5th  Brigade,  1st 
Division,  20th  Army  Corps,  to  which  his  regiment  was  at  the 
same  time  transferred. 

Colonel  Heg  possesses  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  coun- 
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trymen  in  a  marked  degree.  His  bravery,  demoBStrated  in 
many  engagements,  is  unquestioned.  It  ia  not,  however,  the 
reckless  daring  of  an  nnskilled  and  careless,  man,  but  the  cool 
and  determined  valor  of  a  competent,  thoughtful  commander. 
He  is  prudent,  but  not  timid;  deliberate,  but  not  slow  in  move* 
ment.  In  person  he  is  of  medium  size,  rather  slender,  and  with 
features  more  than  ordinarily  prepossessing.  With  the  courage 
he  has  the  power  of  endurance  so  natural  to  the  Scandinavian, 
and  is  as  well  calculated  to  share  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  a  march  as  he  is  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  command. 


(SfOhntl  John  9.  WMtr. 

John  T.  Wilpse,  Colonel  of  the  17th  Indiana  Infantry,  com- 
manding the  1st  Brigade  of  Mounted  Bifles,  was  bom  in  Ulster 
eoonty,  New  York,  in  the  year  1830.  His  is  decidedly  a  fighting 
&nuly.  His  great-grandfather,  Seth  Wilder,  lost  a  leg  at  Sunker 
Hill;  and  his  grandfSftther,  Seth  Wilder,  Jr.,  then  sixteen  years 
old,  served  in  his  father's  stead,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Saratoga,  Honmouth,  and  Stony  Point,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  wounded  by  a  bayonet-thrust.  In  the  War  of  1812  his 
fS^ther,  Beuben  Wilder,  raised  a  company  of  light  horse,  and 
fought  at  Plattsburg  and  Sackets  Harbor.  He  is  still  living, 
and,  though  lacking  but  a  year  of  the  allotted  threescore  and 
ten,  his  patriotism  has  not  dimmed  in  the  lapse  of  years,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  £fkct  that  he  recently  wrote  from  his  home  in 
Kingston,  Kew  York,  to  his  son,  asking  permission  to  come  to 
Murfreesborough  and  serve  upon  his  stafEl 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  educated  as  a  civil  and  hydraulic 
engineer,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  moved  to  Oolumbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Bemoving  in  1852  to  Grreens* 
burg,  Indiana,  he  engaged  in  the  machine  and  foundry  business, 
m  conjunction  with  his  more  scientific  professional  pursuit  of 
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hydTHolio  engineering.  In  this  he  has  been  more  extemlre^ 
^ngc^e<i  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  West, — in  afanort  evsj 
principal  town  of  which  he  has  fooilt  nulls,  both  steam  and  witer. 
His  labors  extended  beyond  the  State  of  his  residence  toIlliBoifi, 
Wisconsin,  Western  Virginia,  and  even  Tennessee,  in  irhid  Im 
has  constructed  several  mills,  and  where  he  now  owns  oerenl 
hundred  acres  of  land.  His  nine  years  of  work  may  be  tkoi 
summed  up.  He  has  built  over  one  hundred  mills,  has  seat  ct 
gines  (all  built  by  contract)  to  every  part  of  the  West,  has  cob- 
structed  several  large  hydraulic  works,  and  has  been  granted  thra 
patents  on  turbine  water-wheels.  When  the  war  broke  out,  bis 
business  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  had  become  i 
proficient  in  hydraulics,  and  was  recognixed  as  an  authority  ii 
such  matters  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  was  sent  for  as  i 
witness  and  to  act  as  umpire  from  all  parts  of  the  eouBtiy.  h 
politics  he  had  been  a  Democrat  3  but  when  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  electid 
he  fired  a  salute  for  him  as  his  President,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  many  of  his  brother  Democrats.  At  the  first  sgi 
of  war  he  cast  two  steel  six-pounder  guns  and  donated  thm 
to  the  State.  Artillery  not  being  desired  at  that  time,  heiaU- 
rested  himself,  and  was  mainly  instrumental,  in  raising  the  &A 
three-years  regiment  from  the  State,  of  which  he  was  appoiB(«<l 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Leaving  his  extensive  shop  and  foundry,  employing  oae 
hundred  hands, — ^which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  still  in  constant 
operation, — ^in  charge  of  his  foreman,  he  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment, then  commanded  by  Colonel  Haskell,  to  Western  Tir- 
ginia.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilder,  however,  was  in  command 
at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Grreenbrier,  and  in  all  the  seyere  Bki^ 
mishes  and  fights  under  Generals  Beynolds  and  BosecranB.  Bi> 
regiment,  the  17th  Indiana,  killed  John  A.  Washington,  was 
very  prominent  in  the  repulse  of  Lee,  and  at  Greenbrier  coverw 
the  retreat  of  Greneral  Beynolds,  building,  repairing,  and  0^ 
taining  the  roads  over  which  our  forces  moved.  In  DecembCi 
1861,  Colonel  Wilder  marched  with  his  regiment  to  Lom^viil^ 
and  accompanied  Buell's  army  through  all  its  varied  fortunes. 
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Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  was  taken  ill  with 
t3rphoid  fever,  and  was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field  for  nearly  three  months,  the  disease  proving  at  one 
period  nearly  fatal.  Soon  after  he  recroited  a  company  for  his 
regiment,  and  also  assisted  in  raising  a  regiment  of  thirty* 
days  men,  of  whom  six  hundred  and  forty-one  were  enlisted 
during  one  day,  to  serve  in  Kentucky  and  repel  the  rebels  at 
Henderson, — ^the  same  gang  who  had  crossed  into  Indiana 
and  had  again  recrossed  the  river.  The  men  were  raised,  as 
stated,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hourS;  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
were  armed,  equipped,  and  in  Kentucky,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles  from  Qreensburg,  Colonel  Wilder  accompanying 
them. 

In  September,  1862,  in  command  of  less  than  four  thousand 
men, — of  whom  only  twenty-two  hundred  were  fit  for  duty,— 
he  made  his  memorable  defence  of  Munfordsville,  repulsing  a 
desperate  attack  of  the  rebels,  nearly  ten  thousand  strong, 
under  General  Chalmers,  and  maintained  himself  until  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand,  with  forty-five 
cannon,  under  the  personal  command  of  General  Bragg.  By 
this  brilliant  and  gallant  defence  Colonel  Wilder  gained  due 
credit  as  a  gallant  and  determined  officer  in  whom  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  time  of  need.  For  two  months  he  was  a 
prisoner,  when  he  was  paroled,  and  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  procured  an  immediate  exchange,  and  at  once  rejoined  his 
regiment. 

When  General  Bosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  Colonel  Wilder  was  assigned  to  his  present 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  17th,  72d,  and  75th  Indiana,  and  the 
98th  Illinois.  In  December  he  was  stationed  at  Gallatin,  Ten- 
nessee, and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  joined  in  the  pursuit  of 
Morgan  on  his  last  raid,  in  company  with  Greneral  Beynolds's 
division.  After  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  he  escorted  a  train  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  wagons  from  Cave  City  to  Nashville. 
Since  then  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  raids  and  expe- 
ditions through  the  country,  scarcely  having  a  day  of  rest  from 
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active  fiervice.     Determining  to  moant  hlB  brigade  tmd  tiis 
beat  Morgan  at  his  own  game.  Colonel  Wilder  began,  ivitk  ai 
horses,  to  capture  others  for  his  men.    On  one  ezpediUon-tke 
first — ^to  Liberty  and  Lebanon  he  obtained  some  six  hondnisa 
the  second,  about  seven  hundred,  and  on  the  third,  five  hmdnd 
and  seventy-eight.     Gradually  others  have  been  procured,  ud 
three  regiments  are  already  finely  mounted;  and  before  ibsi 
seen  by  the  reader  the  fourth  will,  without  doubt,  be  asi- 
larly  fortunate.    He  has  also  procured  an  ample  supply  of  Im 
mules  for  a  battery  of  six  rifled  ten-pounder  guns,  sifio  fat 
one  of  four  twelve-pounder  mountain-howitzers;  and  this  hia 
been  done  without  a  dollar  of  expense  to  the  GrOvenmeDi 
During  the  entire  winter,  and  until  the  1st  of  April,  no  ooni  or 
forage  was  drawn  by  this  brigade  for  its  animals,— they  soppif- 
ing  themselves  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Colonel  Wilder's  brigade  is  an  independent  command,—«id 
in  more  senses  than  one.  It  builds  its  own  wagon8,--irofling 
them  from  the  wrecks  of  others  scattered  along  tlie  roai- 
shoes  its  own  horses,  and  makes  its  own-  coal  for  its  foi;g^ 
Each  man  carries  a  hatchet  with  a  handle  two  feet  in  lengtbi 
— whence  they  have  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Hstck* 
Brigade.''  Their  hatchets  are  described  as  handy  and  effeei- 
ive  both  in  bivouac  and  in  fight.  Each  company  also  ma^^ 
for  itself  a  fine  mess^chest  Every  teamster,  cook,  and  extra* 
duty  man  in  the  brigade  is  a  negro,  and  every  white  is  an  effect- 
ive soldier  in  the  ranks.  The  colonel  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  negroes.  He  relates  numerous 
instances  in  which  they  have  exhibited  these  qualities  id 
rendered  valuable  service,  among  which  is  the  following. 

Upon  one  of  his  expeditions,  during  a  dark,  rainy  night,  he  «i 
visited  in  his  camp  by  a  very  black  negro  woman,  about  twenty 
fears  of  age,  and  married, — ^the  property  of  one  Hawkins, » 
large  farmer  living  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  She  It^ 
walked  the  whole  distance  to  his  camp— six  miles— in  the  mcd 
and  rain  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  where  there  were  several 
baxTels  of  salt  hidden  behind  her  master's  garden-fence,  as  ^^^ 
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as  to  reveal  the  locality  of  a  certain  cave  where  were  concealed 
a  number  of  horses  and  mules  and  some  guns.  "  I  could  not 
help  bringing  her  in  with  me/'  said  the  colonel;  and  he  added, 
*'  The  negroes  are  our  best  friends." 

Colonel  Wilder  4S  emphatically  what  may  be  called  a  live 
man.  He  realizes  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  enters  into  the  work  with  all  his  mind  and 
strength.  He  belieyes  in  fighting,  and  plenty  of  it.  Peace* 
upon-any-terms  sticklers,  and  rebel  sympathizers,  meet  with  no 
sympathy  from  him.  He  was  the  first  one  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  haying  the  soldiers  appeal  to  their  friends  at  home  to  unite 
in  an  earnest,  hearty  support  of  the  administration  in  its  efforts 
to  crush  the  rebellion.  To  this  end  he  used  his  influence  among 
the  Democrats  in  the  army;  and  they  co-operated  with  him,«— 
with  what  result  is  known  to  the  whole  loyal  North.  Pure 
patriotism  has  impelled  him  in  his  course.  His  whole  time  and 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  work.  In  addition  to  his  salary,  he 
has  expended  over  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  cause, — Shaving 
equipped  from  sixty  to  seventy  men  at  his  own  expense.  Still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  understanding  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  is  contending,  fertile  in  invention,  and  prompt  in 
execution,  Colonel  Wilder  and  his  mounted  brigade  cannot  fail, 
in  the  days  yet  to  come,  to  add  largely  to  their  already  wide- 
spread reputation. 

The  brigade  is  composed  as  follows : — ^the  17th  Indiana,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Jordan,  72d  Indiana,  Colonel  Miller,  75th  In- 
diana, Colonel  Bobinson,  and  the  98th  Illinois,  Colonel  Funk- 
houser.  It  is  called  the  First  Mounted  Bifles,  and  its  serviees 
are  in  constant  demand.  Scarcely  an  expedition  goes  out  of 
which  it  does  not  form  a  part;  and  wherever  it  goes  it  is  sure  to 
"  make  its  mark.''  The  rebels  have  learned  to  respect  and  fear 
it;  and  the  name  of  its  gallant  leader  has  already  become 
throupchout  the  South  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  bold  and  daring. 
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Colonel  William  L.  Stouohton,  11th  Michigan  Volimt€€rt, 
IB  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  bom  March  % 
1827.  Moving  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1839,  he  was  educatid 
at  Madison  Seminary.  In  1849  he  went  to  Michigan,  and  oi 
the  completion  of  his  legal  studies  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  td 
practised  law  till  the  fall  of  1861.  For  four  years  he  was  prose- 
cnting  attorney  of  St.  Joseph  county,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  also  a  member,  and  oih 
of  the  secretaries,  of  the  National  Bepublican  Convention  is 
1860,  which  nominated  President  Lincoln,  and  took  an  aciivs 
part  in  the  subsequent  canvass.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  %u 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  district  d 
Michigan,  and  held  the  office  till  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  ii« 
resigned,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  11th  Michigan  Infantry,  and  in  April,  1862,  was  appointed 
colonel. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  he  was  on  duty  ia 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  On  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Job 
Morgan  in  July,  he  was  sent  with  the  11th  Michigan  to  intercept 
him,  if  possible.  He  reached  Cave  City  the  next  evening  after 
Morgan's  raid  was  known  at  Nashville,  and  made  a  forced  marc^ 
to  Glasgow  to  attack  him ;  but  he  had  left  five  hours  before  the 
regiment  arrived,  and  his  command,  being  mounted  on  the  best 
of  stolen  horses,  escaped.  Prom  this  point  commenced  the  cele- 
brated chase  of  Morgan  through  the  State  of  Kentucky,  t 
which  our  infantry  constantly  pressed  the  marauder,  driving  his 
from  every  point,  but  unable  to  make  him  fight.  After  thJ 
he  was  ordered  to  Nashville  with  his  regiment,  where  he  vaa 
assigned  to  General  Negley's  division,  and  was  in  NashTilie 
during  the  blockade.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  he  was  sent  bj 
General  Negley,  with  three  regiments  and  one  section  of  artiUeir. 
sixteen  miles  dowp  the  Cumberland  Biver,  on  a  foraging  expe^ 
tion  and  reconnoissance.    When  near  Fort  Riley,  the  train  y^ 
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fired  into  by  gn«mllas,  who  were  speedily  put  to  flight.  On 
reaohing  the  road  between  the  bluflfa  and  the  river,  it  was  found 
to  be  cut  away,  leaving  only  a  bridle-path,  with  trees  felled 
across  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  wagons.  With  great  labor 
the  obstructions  were  removed,  and  the  road  bridged  so  as  to 
allow  the  train  to  pass.  On  reaching  the  opposite  side,  the  head 
of  the  train  was  again  fired  into  by  guerrillas;  but  they  were 
repulsed  and  driven  across  the  river,  and  an  abundance  of  forage 
obtained.  On  the  return  of  the  train,  the  enemy  made  a  spirited 
attack  from  a  bend  in  the  river  opposite  the  bluffs,  but  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel 
Stoughton  was  subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,— 
where  he  acted  a  gallant  and  conspicuous  part, — and  was  ap- 
pointed provost-marshal  of  the  post  on  the  occupation  of  Mur- 
freesborough.    This  position  he  has  filled  with  notable  success. 


Of  the  10th  Ohio  Yolunteer  Infantry  (Head-Quarters  Guard), 
was  bom  in  Westport,  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1836, 
and  was  educated  for  the  English  service,  in  which  four  of  his 
elder  brothers  had  reached  high  rank  and  distinction.  Politic- 
ally opposed  to  the  Government  and  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  belonging  to  that  class  of  young  men  whose  genius  and 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality  made  the  ill-timed  Bevo- 
lution  of  1848  celebrated,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  serving  in 
<<her  Majesty's  forces,''  and  emi|p:ated  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law',  and  practised 
his  profession  at  the  Cincinnati  bar  for  three  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war. 

He  commenced  his  military  career  as  chief  of  staff  to  General 
William  Lytic,  commanding  at  Camp  Harrison,  and  assisted  that 
gallant  officer  in  organizing  some  of  the  finest  regiments  Ohio 
sent  into  the  field.  *  Shortly  after  the  call  of  the  President  for 
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three-months  troops,  the  Irish  citizens  of  Cincinnati  reeolvedto 
raise  a  regiment  and  send  it  to  the  field  in  defence  of  the  6o?en- 
ment.  The  Montgomery  Begiment  (10th  Ohio)  was  thus  orgu- 
ised, — composed  mainlj  of  this  class  of  citizens,— ooontiiig 
among  its  officers  some  of  the  most  promising  and  brillittt 
yonng  men  of  the  city.  The  regiment  was  commanded  bj 
Colonel  (now  General)  William  H.  Lytle,— Colonel  Burke  enter- 
ing as  major.  The  regiment  was  among  the  first  to  leave  for 
the  war  in  Western  Yirginia,  and  served  under  General  HcClel- 
Ian  daring  his  short  campaign,  until  General  Bosecrans  took 
command. 

Colonel  Burke  was  put  in  command  of  an  outpostj-Hi  po& 
tion  requiring  much  tact  and  energy, — and  soon  gained  theatten* 
tion  and  confidence  of  his  keen-sighted  general.  His  regiment 
was  the  advance-guard  of  General  Bosecrans's  forces  when  tlie 
army  marched  to  the  Gauley  Biver  to  engage  the  rebels  under 
General  Floyd,  and  distinguished  itself  highly  at  Camifez  Ferrj, 
where  it  charged  the  works  of  the  rebel  general,  mounting  eight 
guns  and  defended  by  three  thousand  infantry.  The  biate 
Lytle  was  severely  wounded  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rebel 
redoubt,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  npoa 
Burke,  who  fought  his  men  with  the  utmost  courage  and  obsti- 
nacy until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  when  the  rebel  general 
retreated  in  confiision,  leaving  his  works  and  large  quantities  <j 
stores,  ammunition,  and  arms. 

The  campaign  in  that  region  having  been  terminated  by  th« 
expulsion  of  Floyd,  Wise,  and  Lee,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Kentucky,  and  fell  under  the  command  of  the  lamented  GenersI 
Mitchel,  serving  with  that  officer  in  his  brief  but  brillitft 
career  in  Northern  Alabama.  "  The  10th''  acquired  the  titk 
of  "the  bloody  10th"  at  the  battle  of  Camifex  Ferry;  and  tli« 
impression  gained  ground  wherever  they  marched  that  it  w>^ 
composed  of  wild,  lawless  men:  so  that,  it  is  said,  citixeiL« 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  regiment,  to  return  surprised  th«t 
their  horses  and  property  were  left  unharmed.  This  impres- 
sion prevailed  particularly  in  Huntsville,  Alabama;  and  grett 
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was  the  consternation  among  the  citizens  when  Colonel  Burke 
was  announced  as  provOBt-marBhal  and  his  regiment  as  provost- 
gnard.  But  the  discipline  and  fine  bearing  of  the  regiment  soon 
dispelled  that  impression. 

When  the  Federal  forces  under  Buell  followed  Bragg  into 
Kentucky,  the  "10th  Ohio"  was  assigned  to  the  division  of 
General  Eousseau,  of  McCook's  corps,  and  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville  was  honored  with  the  advance  of  the  army.  The  gallant 
bearing  of  the  regiment  at  that  fight  formed  a  theme  for  the 
admiration  of  the  country.  It  went  into  action  with  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-height  men,  and  lost  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  killed  and  wounded.  Surrounded  at  one  time  by  masses 
of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  diminishing  at  every  step,  the  regi- 
ment cleared  its  way  to  the  point  where  a  great  portion  of  the 
line  had  fallen  back  and  taken  up  the  final  position  of  the  day. 
Immediately  on  General  Eosecrans  assuming  the  command  of 
Buell's  army,  he  assigned  to  the  regiment  the  highly  honorable 
position  of  Head-Quarters  and  Provost  Guard  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland, — a  compliment  well  deserved  by  the  gallant  fellows 
who  followed  him  with  such  devotion  in  his  earlier  canlpaigns. 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  Colonel  Burke  and  his  command 
received  the  laborious  and  responsible  task  of  keeping  open  the 
communications.  Posted  at  Stewart's  Creek,  a  short  distance 
from  the  field,  it  protected  large  army-trains,  rescued  one  from 
the  rebel  cavalry, — ^which  it  finally  drove  away, — ^kept  open  the 
line  of  communications,  and  returned  to  the  army  over  two 
thousand  stragglers  who  were  found  skulking  to  the  rear.  For 
these  gallant  services  the  general  commanding  publicly  thanked 
Colonel  Burke  and  his  regiment, — ^an  honor  any  officer  might 
well  covet.  He  also- received  the  following  despatch  from  head- 
quarters : — 

"JjiXnAvr  2, 1862, 8  o'clock  a.m. 

''  LnUTENANT-GoLQNIL  BuRKK  : — 

"  The  general  oommanding  instructs  me  to  say  that  your  despatch  is  re 
ceiyed,  and  that  jour  conduct  is  highly  gratifying  to  him. 
"  Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

" Frank  S.  Bond,  A.D.C. 
'*  By  oommand  of  Mi^or-Cleneral  W.  S.  Rosxcbans." 
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In  hie  official  report  General  Bosecrans  Bays  :— 

"The  10th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Voluateers,  at  Stewart's  Creek,  lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  W.  Burke  oommanding,  deserve  especial  praise  for  the  ability 
and  spirit  with  which  they  held  their  post,  defended  our  trains,  secured 
their  cars,  chased  away  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry,  saving  a  large  wagon- 
train,  and  arrested  and  retained  in  service  some  two  thousand  stragglers 
from  the  battle-field/^ 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette,"  speak- 
ing  of  the  gallantry  of  the  regiment,  pays  it  the  following  high 
compliment : — 

'*  To  the  heroic  conduct  of  Colonel  Burke  at  Stewart's  Creek,  where,  with 
his  unconquerable  10th  Ohio,  he  so  gallantly  held  his  ground  and  repulsed 
the  masses  of  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry,  is  due  the  saving  of  an  immense  train 
of  supplies,  the  loss  of  which,  at  a  time  when  the  army  was  reduced  to 
horse-flesh  and  a  scanty  supply  of  hard  crackers,  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
his  success,  and  that  of  Colonel  Innes,  of  the  Michigan  Mechanics  and  Engi- 
neers, saved  our  army  from  an  assault  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry." 

In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  Coloi^l  Burke  and  his  brave  men.  The  regiment,  though 
decimated  in  number  by  its  many  fierce  contests,  has  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  discipline,  dash,  and  fine  appearance. 


THE  DEAD  OP  OUR  ARMY. 


Ws  have  concluded  our  sketches  of  the  living;  and  it  is  meet 
that  we  close  this  portion  of  the  "  Annals"  with  a  tribute  to  the 
noble  dead  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Fallen  heroes  I — 
sleeping  upon  the  banks  of  the  lonely  river,  upon  adjacent 
cotton-fields,  and  among  the  cedars  which  skirt  its  meandering 
waters,  they  yet  live  in  the  memories  of  their  surviving  com- 
rades.. Unable  to  present  their  loved  features  in  these  pages, 
yet  who  of  us  who  knew  them  so  well  can  ever  forget  them  ? 
Perhaps  two  thousand  of  our  gallant  band  have  "  slept  the  sleep" 
upon  the  battle-fields  of  Stone  Eiver,  or  have  since  languished 
and  pined  away  unto  death  from  wounds  there  received.  Let 
the  monument  stand,  an  offering  of  the  army  and  of  the.people, 
emblematic  of  their  lineaments,  their  heroism,  and  their  sacrifice. 

The  following  sketches  of  prominent  officers  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  Biver,  December  31, 1862,  will  be  read  with  a  deeper 
interest  than  any  other  chapter  in  this  volume. 


$rigadur-(Sen«r8t  Joshua  Wiaodxm  j$Ul 

(bT  a  LADT  CONTBIBUTOK,  CANANDAIQUA,   NXW  YORK.) 

Joshua  Woodrow  Sill,  the  youngest  brigadier-general  in  the 
army,  and  the  only  Union  general  slain  at  Murfreesborough,  waa 
the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Sill  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Joshua  Woodrow,  of  HiUsborough,  Highland  county,  Ohio. 
He  was  bom  December  6, 1831,  in  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  where 
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his  father — a  native  af  Northeastern  New  York — ^haa  resided 
since  the  year  1814. 

Joshua's  early  education  was  watched  over  by  his  father,  who 
spared  ^m  an  active  legal  practice  time  necessary  to  give  hk 
son  much  instruction.  As  a  child  he  was  gentle,  obedient,  and 
studious;  and  before  reaching  the  years  of  manhood  he  succeeded 
in  mastering  both  rapidly  and  thoroughly  some  of  the  most  ab- 
struse sciences,  particularly  mathematics ;  while  his  profdencj 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  standard  English  and  French  literature, 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  all.  His 
father  intended  him  for  the  legal  profession  3  but  this  he  de- 
clined, and,  at  his  own  request,  was  in  1849  appointed  a  United 
States  Cadet  from  the  Chillicothe  Congressional  District. 

His  life  at  West  Point  was  remarkable  only  for  the  attentioo 
he  bestowed  on  his  studies  and  his  strict  performance  of  ereiy 
required  duty.    He  ranked  among  the  first  and  best  scholars, 
and  graduated  third  in  his  class.     Chosen  for  an  ordnance  ap- 
pointment, he  was  in  1854  stationed  at  Watervliet  Araenai, 
West  Troy.    The  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  West  Point 
as  one  of  the  instructors.      Two  years  passed,   and  he  was 
ordered  to  Pittsburg  Arsenal,  where  for  a  few  months,  awaiting 
further  orders,  he  occupied  himself  with  drafting  for  and  testing 
ordnance.    In  May,  1868,  he  sailed  for  Vancouver,  Washingiou 
Territory,  to  superintend  the  building. of  an  arsenal  there;  but 
the  Yancouver  Island  difficulty  with  the  British  GrovemmeDt 
prevented  its  construction.      In  September  he  returned,  and 
was  again  stationed  at  Watervliet,  but  a  few  months  afterwards 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth.     There  his  long-cheriabed 
intention  of  leaving  the  army  took  effect.    Sill  was  willing  u 
wield  a  sword  when  his  country  required  it,  but  he  could  no; 
endure  the  inactivity  of  army-life  in  times  of  peace. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1860  he  gave  notice  of  resignati<»; 
and  in  September  of  that  year  he  accepted  the  Professorship  or* 
Matliematics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegia^ 
and  Polytechnic  Institute, — ^a  position  he  filled  with  distingui^i 
ability.    For  a  few  months  he  seemed  happy  in  his  congeria! 
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occupation  and  dnties;  but,  as  the  time  drew  near  when  his  re- 
signation must  be  either  perfected  or  withdrawn,  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  greatly  disturbed  and  engrossed  him.  Many  oi 
our  ablest  statesmen  believed  the  peril  of  civil  war  would  be 
averted.  Sill  sought,  and  finally  accepted,  the  advice  of  reliable 
military  friends,  and  perfected  his  resignation.  Still  he  was  not 
content :  a  presentiment  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  he 
must  part  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  his  new  profession  caused 
him  anxious  thought.  The  news  of  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter,  flashing  through  the  land,  startling  and  firing  the  indig- 
nation of  every  patriot,  found  him  calmly,  quietly  prepared. 
He  resigned  his  professorship,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  summoned  to  Colum- 
bus, and  made  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  in  which 
department  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  forces.  In 
August,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  33d  Ohio 
Volunteers.  He  accompanied  General  Nelson  in  his  Eastern 
Kentucky  expedition.  After  his  return,  his  regiment  being 
assigned  to  General  Mitchel's  division,  Sill  was  placed  in  com* 
maud  of  a  brigade.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  Jul^29, 
1862.  After  the  promotion  of  General  Alexander  McD.  McCook 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  to  the  command  of  an  army 
corps,  Sill  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division.  This 
division  he  led  with  consummate  skill  and  energy;  and,  although 
engaged  in  constant  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  such  was  his 
vigilance  and  dexterity  that  he  sustained  but  trifling  losses. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army  under  Major-General  Eose- 
crans,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  General 
Sheridan's  division.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  this  brigade,  with 
which  he  had  three  times  checked  the  furious  onset  of  the  rebels 
upon  our  right  wing  on  the  disastrous  "Wednesday  of  the  battle 
of  Stone  Eiver. 

Gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  he  had  by  unwearied 
and  successfVil  culture  trained  them  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.   The  unsullied  purity  of  his  life  was  rare  and  admirable. 
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He  was  gentle  and  sensitive  to  excess :  yet  in  unswerving  'm- 
tegrity,  cool  practical  sagacity,  chivalrous  courage,  and  nnji^ 
ihg  resolution,  he  verified  his  title  to  the  noblest  attributes  d 
manhoo<i. 

It  is  an  eloquent  tribute  that,  when  their  brave  leader  fdl,  Im 
men  gave  way  to  no  shallow  ebullition  of  sorrow.  As  the  woni 
passed  down  the  line,  there  ensued  no  disorder,  no  confnskm. 
Moved  as  one  man  by  one  fierce  impulse  of  vengeance,  thej 
pressed  forward  and  crushed  the  enemy  who  had  slain  him. 

His  loss,  though  keenly  felt,  should  not  be  selfishly  mourned 
Through  duteous  self-sacrifice  the  brave,  the  gallaat  Sill  h&s 
entered  ^^  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.'' 


(Hoton^t  Julius  §.  (BmtBthi. 

Colonel  Julius  P.  (jrARESCHi  (Chief  of  Major-General  Bose- 
crans's  Staff)  was  born  in  Cuba,  of  American  parents.  He 
entered  West  Point  at  Ihe  age  of  sixteen,  and  graduated  in 
1841,  at  twenty.  He  was  married  in  1849  to  Miss  De  Laureal, 
of  St.  Louis.  He  served  some  years  in  Texas,  and  in  Mexico 
during  the  war.  During  eight  years  previous  to  the  rebellion  he 
was  on  duty  in  Washington  City  as  assistant  adjutant-general 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  became  anxious  for 
active  service.  He  declined,  however,  a  commission  as  brigadier- 
general, — ^not  wishing  to  accept  such  an  appointment  until  he 
had  won  it  on  the  field.  He  was  made  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Eosecrans  upon  the  latter's  taking  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  West  and 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

His  life  in  the  army  has  been  one  of  work,  and  the  servicti 
rendered  by  him  to  his  fellow-officers  and  his  country  have  beea 
of  the  most  important  character.  As  chief  of  staff  he  was  an 
invaluable  aid  to  his  commander,  through  his  long  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  of  martial  affairs.    Bemarkably  well 
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veiled  iQ  military  law  as  regarded  matters  of  rank  and  customs, 
precedents  of  courts-martial,  Ac,  his  decisions  were  univerBallj 
respected;  and  his  published  orders  are  yet  spoken  of,  among 
our  army  officers,  as  models  of  correctness,  precision,  and  elegance 
of  diction.  As  a  man,  modest,  unobtrusive,  kindly  to  all,  and 
easy  of  access  to  both  high  and  low, — ^to  the  humblest  private 
as  well  as  to  the  bearer  of  the  sword  and  epaulette, — ^he  was 
loved  by  all, — all  mourn  his  loss. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "  National  Intelligencer" 
thus  alludes  to  Ck)lonel  Garesch^ : — 

''  On  one  of  the  days  of  battle  before  Murfreesborough,  daring  a  critical 
moment  of  the  conflict.  Colonel'  Julius  P.  Garescb6,  chief  of  General  Rose- 
crans's  staff,  was  killed.  There  are  things  connected  with  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  this  gentleman,  and  with  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city, 
which  make  it  fitting  to  allude  to  his  death  more  at  length  than  we  have 
heretofore  done,  and,  in  a  few  words  of  special  reverence  to  his  memory,  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  oitixens  to  the  loss  they  have  suffered  in  his  falL 

**  Of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
nothing  need  be  said.  The  grief  expressed  by  his  companions  in  the  serrioe 
sufficiently  attests  their  appreciation  of  his  stainless  character  and  important 
seryices.  His  life  in  this  city,  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  seemed  one 
continued  act  of  charity.  Prior  to  the  war,  when  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  were  not  so  pressing,  his  evening  hours  were  abnost  in- 
variably devoted  to  visiting  the  poor  and  sick.  He  sought  for  them  in  their 
homes,  learned  the  history  of  their  lives,  consoled  them  in  sorrow,  and 
administered  to  them  when  in  want.  He  denied  himself  many  of  the  sim- 
plest comforts  of  life  that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unfortunate.  In  the  exercise  of  his  charity  he  was  at  all  times 
delicate  as  a  true  gentleman,  generous  as  a  perfect  Christian.  There  are 
incidents  in  his  life,  familiar  to  a  few,  of  such  great  heroism  of  virtue  as 
would  win  for  him,  if  widely  known,  the  applause  of  all  men.  One  of  these 
we  will  relate.  He  learned  of  a  family  destitute  of  means  and  smitten  with 
the  small-pox.  He  visited  them,  finding  the  father  beyond  hope  of  recovery 
and  one  of  the  children  dying.  They  were  entirely  deserted.  Colonel 
Gare8cii6  visited  them  regularly,  obtained  for  them  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  man  when  death  closed  his  sufferings, 
and  held  the  dying  child  in  his  arms  while  the  priest  administered  baptism. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  went  to  three  different  undertakers,  and  each  one 
refused  to  assist  him  to  bury  the  dead.  He  applied  to  the  city  authorities, 
and  was  referred  to  one  who  conducts  pauper  funerals.  He  obtained  this 
man's  services,  but  defrayed  the  burial-expenses  himself,  lest  the  feelings  of 
the  widow  should  be  hurt  if  her  husband  was  buried  as  a  pauper  at  the 
city  expense.    When  one  who  had  a  right  to  remonstrate  chided  him  for  this 
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exposure  of  himself  and  his  family,  this  was  his  simple  saswer: — 'Ifdk  ii 
to  be  mj  duty ;  I  could  not  help  it' 

"  It  was  a  splendid  thing  to  die  as  he  died, — suddenly,  in  the  front  of 
battle,  in  a  deadly  crisis  of  the  day,  fighting  for  a  cause  most  pure  and  troe: 
and  it  was  proper  that  for  such  a  man  there  should  be  reserved  so  gr&nd  & 
death.  Yet  in  this  there  was  nothing  half  so  greatly  heroic  as  the  watehlrg 
by  the  bedside  and  at  the  burial  of  that  wretched  yictim  of  infection  is<i 
the  baptism  of  that  smitten  child. 

"  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  St.  Yineent  of  Paul  in  t^ 
city,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  departure  the  president  of  one  of  its  cus- 
fcrcnces.  He  was  a  man  of  simple,  unaffected  piety,  and  untiring  in  char- 
table  works.  Those  who  knew  him  from  youth  never  knew  of  him  an  ctjI 
deed  or  word.  His  wife  and  little  ones,  in  their  sudden  bereavement,  ha;« 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  our  citizens  and  of  every  oflBicer,  of  whatever  rank, 
in  the  army,  and  also  the  tears -of  many  who  in  similar  affliction  found  m 
him  a  consoler  and  a  friend." 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garesche  is 

well  known.     He  was  by  the  side  of  his  general  during  tie 

storm,   advising,   cheering,  and  executing  orders.      Calm  yei 

courageous  of  heart,  during  that  day  he  was  observed,  at  an 

opportune  moment,  to  retire  to  a  private  place,  scan  a  page  of 

his  pocket-Bible,  and  to  move  his  lips  in  prayer.    He  seemc-d. 

then,  fearless  of  death :  may  we  not  say  he  was  ready  and  williu^ 

to  die  for  his  country  ?     Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  while 

galloping  over  an  open  cotton-field  upon  a  special  mission,  h'ji 

head  was  blown  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  a  fragment  of  the  lower 

jaw  only  remaining,  his  blood  and  brains  being  spattered  over 

his  attendants.    Brigadier-General  Hazen,  one  of  the  gallant 

spirits  of  that  hour,  and  of  the  truly  brave  and  pure  of  oi;r 

army,  thus  writes : — 

'<  In  Camp,  Beadtvzllb,  Tbhnssseb,  Jane  4,  ISC^ 

"Author  of  '  thb  Annals.' 

"Dear  Sir: — ^At  your  request  I  pen  you  a  few  lines  respecting  p-*?? 
Garesch^.  When  killed,  as  you  know,  he  was  left  just  as  he  fell,  there  beir; 
no  time  then  to  give  attention  to  the  dead.  About  ten  minutes  after  O^onel 
Goddard  informed  me  of  his  death,  -I  chanced  to  pass  the  spot  where  he  lay. 
He  was  alone,  no  soldier— dead  nor  living — ^near  him.  I  saw  but  a  headie* 
trunk:  an  eddy  of  crimson  foam  had  issued  where  his  head  shonld  be.  I  ss 
Dnce  recognized  his  figure,  it  lay  so  naturally,  his  right  hand  across  his  breast 
As  I  approached,  dismounted,  and  bent  over  him,  the  contraction  of  a  mosck 
extended  the  hand  slowly  and  slightly  towards  me.    Taking  hold  of  i^  I 
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found  it  warm  and  lifelike.  Upon  one  of  the  fingers  was  the  dasB-ring, 
that  (to  mo)  beautiful  talisman  of  our  common  school.  This  I  remoyed ; 
and,  also  taking  from  his  pocket  his  Bible,  I  then  parted  with  all  that  re- 
maiaed  of  one  who  in  life  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  possessed  of  the  highest 
yirlaes  that  grace  the  braye  and  honest  man.  There  was  no  time  for  tears. 
I  soon  afier  sent  an  aide-de-camp,  with  men,  who  carried  the  body  through 
the  shower  of  iron  that  ceased  not  to  rain  upon  thbt  spot  during  most  of 
that  day,  to  a  place  where,  whateyer  might  be  the  fate  of  battle,  it  would 
be  recoyered.  Yours,  yery  truly, 

"W.B.  Hazen." 

• 

The  loss  of  Garesche  was  a  shock  to  the  army  and  to  the 
country.  Being  killed  within  a  few  feet  of  General  Eosecrans, 
the  event  thereby  assumed  a  peculiar  significance,  and  no  battle- 
field death  of  this  war  has  occasioned  more  thought  and  remark. 
His  remains  were  huried  in  a  little  graveyard  which  chanced 
to  be  near  where  he  fell,  and  after  a  few  days  were  raised  and 
taken  to  Cincinnati.  His  funeral  honors  are  thus  mentioned  by 
-  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial"  of  January  14, 1863 : — 

"Honors  to  Oolonxl  OABiscHi. 

"  The  remains  of  this  gallant  officer  reaohed  our  city  early  yesterday  mom« 
ing.  The  Young  Men's  Sodality  receiyed  and  escorted  them  to  St.  Xayier's 
Church,  on  Sycamore  Street,  where  they  were  laid  in  state. 

"  A  magnificent  requiem  mass  was  chanted  oyer  the  body,  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  Father  Garesche,  S.T.,  being  the  celebrant.  Bey.  C.  (yDris- 
ooll,  S.T.,  fdlowed  in  a  short  panegyric. 

"  Ghiards  were  posted  during  the  day,  and  a  stream  of  yisitors  oontinned 

until  the  body  was  remoyed.    About  fiye  p.m.  the  escort  to  accompany  it 

to  the  depot  was  formed,  in  the  following  order  :— 

"  Adyance  Quards. 

Band. 

Six  companies  of  Infantry,  in  oolunms  of  platoons,  with  arms  reyersed. 

Hearse. 
Pall-bearers. 
Band. 
Young  Men's  Sodality. 
Carriages. 
*'  The  procession  was  seyeral  squares  in  length,  and,  after  a  short  detour, 
it  proceeded  to  the  Little  Miami  depot    The  body  will  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately to  the  family  of  the  departed  hero,  who  reside  in  Washington  City." 
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Poland  <Se0rjge  Wi.  Roberts. 

Colonel  Bobebts,  42d  IllinoiB  Yolnnteers,  commaQding  3d 
Brigade,  3d  Division,  20th  Army  Corps,  was  bom  in  Westchester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  2,  1833.  After  the  necessary 
preparation,  he  entered^  the  sophomore  class  at  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  in  1857.  Adopting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
studied  in  his  native  county,  where  he  was  adndtted  to  the  bar, 
and  continued  to  practise  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he 
removed  to  Chicago.  There,  while  in  the  successful  exercise  of 
his  profession,iie  determined  to  enter  the  army,  and,  in  company 
with  David  Stuart,  began  recruiting  for  the  42d  Begiment  Illi- 
nois Volunteers.  On  the  22d  of  July  he  received  his  commission 
as  major  of  the  regiment,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel.  Upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Webb, 
December  24, 1861,  he  was  chosen  colonel.  With  his  regiment 
Colonel  Boberts  took  part  in  the  well-known  march  of  General 
Fremont  to  Springfield,  after  which  the  42d  went  into  quarters 
at  Smithtown,  Missouri.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  the 
colonel  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Fort  Holt,  near  Cairo, 
where  he  held  command  of  the  post,  at  that  time  garrisoned 
by  the  42d  Illinois,  8th  Ohio,  and  a  battery  of  the  2d  Illinois 
Artillery.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to  Columbus,  after  its  eva- 
cuation by  the  enemy,  and  next  proceeded  to  Island  No.  10, 
where  he  performed  most  valuable  service  during  a  night-expe* 
dition,  in  spiking  a  number  of  guns.      ^ 

Here  Colonel  Boberts  first  made  his  mark,  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  army.  Seeing  that  the  boats  could  not  pass  the 
island  unless  the  upper  battery  was  silenced,  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  of  which  were  but  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  and  vrhich 
could  have  sunk  any  boat  which  might  try  to  pass,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  spiking  the  guns.  On  the  dark  and  stormy  nigbc 
of  April  1, 1862,  when  almost  a  huiTicane  lashed  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  he  embarked,  with  but  forty  men  of  his  regi- 
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m ant  in  five  small  boats,  upon  that  perilous  expedition.  Its 
success  is  history.  The  regiment  was  next  ordered  to  Fort 
Pillow,  and  from  there  accompanied  General  Pope  up  the  Ten 
•nessee  and  took  pai*t  in  the  engagement  at  Farmington.  H« 
distinguished  himself  in  that  battle,  where  he  with  Company  B^ 
42d  Illinois,  covered  the  retreat. 

At  the  siege  of  Corinth  he  was  in  the  advance,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enter  the  rebel  fortification.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  rebels  to  Booneville  and  Baldwin  he  gained  special 
praise  from  General  Eosecrans  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
advanced. 

He  then  served  under  Brigadier-General  Palmer,  and  marched 
from  Decatur  to  Nashville,  in  command  of  the  1st  Brigade,  1st 
Division,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  Colonel  Eoberts  dis  • 
tinguished  himself  in  several  skirmishes  with  the  rebels  while 
intrusted  with  this  command,  particularly  during  the  siege  of 
Nashville  and  its  bombardment,  November  5, 1862,  in  which  he 
repelled  the  enemy  from  every  point  assigned  to  him  to  defend. 
Wearied  with  garrison-life,  he  soon  after  applied  to  General 
Bosecrans  for  more  active  duty,  and  was  ordered  to  report  with 
his  brigade  to  General  Sheridan.  On  the  morning  of  December 
30  he  had  the  advance  of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  and  his  skir* 
mishers  drove  the  rebels  to  their  breastworks.  On  the  31st  his 
brigade  fought  most  bravely,  engaging  two  rebel  divisions  at 
once,^-one  in  front  and  one  on  the  right  flank  -,  and  not  till  a 
third  division  of  the  rebels  came  on  his  left  flank  and  rear  did 
his  troops  fall  back.  He  then  changed  front  along  the  Wilkerson 
pike,  and,  while  gallantly  inspiring  his  men  with  his  words  and 
deeds,  a  fatal  ball  struck  him,  wounding  him  mortally.  One  in« 
cident  is  worthy  of  mention.  While  a  rebel  division  (Cleborne's) 
were  driving  some  of  our  regiments  before  them,  he  asked  per- 
mission from  General  Sheridan  to  charge  upon  the  enemy, 
—which  was  granted.  Galloping  up  before  the  42d  Illinois,  he 
waved  his  cap  and  ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets.  The  men,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  at  this  exhibition  of  bravery  by  their  loved 
commander,  rushed  upon  the  rebel  ranks  with  irresistible  vehe- 
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mence,  and  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  in  great  eonl^sioa.  The 
discomfiture  of  the  rebel  force  at  that  moment  was  most  oppor- 
tune. It  delayed  their  renewed  attack  upon  our  right  wing  for 
a  considerable  time,  thus  permitting  the  reforming  of  our  broken . 
columns,  and,  unquestionably,  greatly  contributed  to  stem  the 
adverse  tide  of  fortune,  and  to  the  achievement  of  the  final 
victory. 

Colonel  Eoberts  needs  no  ftirther  eulogy.    He  yet  lives  in  the 
memory  and  affections  of  our  army. 


(by  ▲  CONTRIBUTOR,  TIFPIN,  OHIO.) 

Thb  lOlst  Eegiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was  organized 
under  the  call  of  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional volunteers,  in  July,  1862,  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Mon- 
roeville,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
on  the  30th  of  August,  with  Leander  Stem,  of  Tiffin,  as  colonel. 
It  was  ordered  to  active  duty  in  Kentucky  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Cincinnati,  then  threatened 
by  the  rebel  forces  under  command  of  General  Kirby  Smith. 

It  was  subsequently  ordered  to  Louisville,  and  accompanied 
the  army  of  General  Buell  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  through 
Kentucky.  The  regiment  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  and,  in  connection  with  the  dlst  Brigade,  to  which  it  was 
attached,  took  part  in  the  splendid  action  of  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Mitchel.  The  coolness  and  courage  exhi- 
bited by  Colonel  Stem  on  this  occasion  elicited  high  praise  from 
his  superior  officers,  and  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and  con- 
fidence of  the  men  of  his  command.  This  regiment  also  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  brilliant  engagement  at  Knob  Gap  on  the 
first  day  of  the  advance  of  General  Boseerans  from  Nashville 
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npon  Murfreesborongh.  Here  again  the  perfect  self-posBessioa 
and  indomitable  courage  of  Colonel  Stem  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark  among  the  officers  who  witnessed  his  conduct, 
and  of  enthusiastic  praise  among  the  men  of  his  regiment. 

The  101st  was  again  hotly  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  where  it  suffered  severely.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
81st  of  December — thai  disastrous  day  of  battle — Colonel  Stem 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  gallantry,  conspicuous  on  all  previous 
occasions,  here  shone  out  with  uncommon  excellence.  He  fell 
while  cheering  on  his  men,  close  to  the  loved  colors  of  his  regi- 
ment, lamented  by  his  superior  officers  and  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  command,  who  felt  for  him  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment and  cherish  his  memory  with  the  most  affectionate  ten* 
demess. 

The  great  epochs  of  history  have  always  been  marked  by 
singular  contrasts.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  heart  of  the 
philanthropist  has  been  sickened  by  the  corruption  of  partisan 
leaders  and  the  desolation  of  war,  on  the  other  it  has  been 
cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  patriotism  and  heroic  courage 
of  those  who  have  stepped  nobly  forward  between  their  country 
and  its  peril*  This  truth  has  been  eminently  exemplified  in  the 
present  rebellion.  While  some  have  labored  energetically  to 
destroy  the  most  beneficent  civil  Government  ever  organized, 
others  have  displayed  the  most  disinterested  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  its  defence.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  signal 
illnstration. 

Colonel  Leander  Stem  was  bom  in  Carroll  county,  Maryland, 
and  was  the  third  son  of  Jacob  Stem  deceased.  When  our 
country  and  Government  were  assailed  by  treason  and  rebellion, 
he  manifested  an  intense  interest,  not  as  a  mere  party  politician, 
but  as  a  true  friend  of  humanity.  For  years  his  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  human  rights  had  led  him  to  fear  for  free  institu- 
tions while  witnessing  the  plotting  of  their  enemies.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  enlist  in  the  military  service  of  his  country,  and  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  101st  Begiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  army,  under  the 
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command  of  Major-General  Bosecrans,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
He  was  wounded  and  captured  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver,  on 
the  81st  of  December,  1862,  and  died  at  Murfreesborough,  in  a 
rebel  hospital,  January  6, 1863. 

At  the  time  he  fell,  his  regiment  was  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  en^tny,  and  was  the  last  of  the  brigade  to  retire 
from  the  field.  His  last  words  on  the  field,  while  endeavoring 
to  rally  his  men,  were,  "  Stand  by  your  colors,  boys,  for  the 
honor  of  old  Ohio  I" 

Colonel  Stem  was  a  man  of  most  pleasing  and  urbane  deport- 
ment, and  interesting  and  improving  in  his  social  intercourse. 
As  a  legal  advocate  he  was  successful,  and  prosecuted  his  pro- 
fession with  acknowledged  untiring  industry.  He  will  be  miBsed 
and  lamented  the  more  for  the  gallant  and  heroic  manner  in 
which  he  offered  himself  up  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  The 
following  article  from  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  "Kegister,"  an- 
nouncing his  death,  is  a  truthful  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

"  The  death  of  Colonel  Stem  of  the  lOlst  Regiment,  in  the  recent  and 
terrible  battle  near  Murfreesborough,  is  not  one  of  the  least  important  losses 
sustained  in  that  bloody  conflict.  Though  not  a  military  man,  unlearned  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  was  a  true  jnan  and  a  gentleman.  . 

"  Respected,  esteemed,  and  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him  in  all  the  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  of  priyate  life,  he  had  become  alike  respected  and 
trusted  by  the  men  composing  his  regiment.  The  manliness  of  his  nature, 
the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  the  performance 
of  his  military  duties,  and  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  men  under  his 
command,  had  made  him  what  a  colonel  should  be, — ^both  the  commander  and 
the  friend.  The  101st  Regiment,  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Stem  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  Yet  doubtless  the  influence  of  his  example  and  his  life 
will  long  be  felt  by  them.  But  if  his  loss  be  irreparable  to  them,  what  is  it 
to  his  family  and  friends  f  The  hearts  of  the  many  who  have  suffered  like 
bereavement  only  can  estimate  it. 

"Colonel  Stem  is  another  of  the  victims  of  the  accursed  treason  and 
rebellion  which  so  many  are  now  engaged  in  covering  with  a  cloak  of  ex- 
cuses and  the  drapery  of  palliation  I  How  many  more  victims  shall  yet  fall, 
God  only  can  tell  I" 
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The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  we  will  estimate,  in  round 
numbers,  at  fifty  thousand  men, — ^an  extensive  family,  whose 
subsistence,  discipline,  and  health  are  the  daily  care  of  its  com« 
mander. 

We  are  encamped  at  Murfireesborough, — ^have  been  located 
there  for  five  full — ^but  not  solitary— months.  Why  so  long  a 
stay  there  ?  involves  a  combination  of  answers  which  the  author 
does  not  feeh  called  upon  to  give  as  *^  in  duty  bound."  But  the- 
reasons  are  sound,  as  the  result  has  shown.  General  Bosecran» 
moves  when  he  is  ready;  and  he  knows  the  Ml  meaning  of  that 
word.  In  all  his  military  movements,  without  a  single  except 
tion,  he  has  made  his  *'  good  ready,"  and  by  that  sign,  has  he 
conquered.  In  Western  Virginia,  at  luka  and  Corinth,  Mis- 
Bissippi,  at  Murfreesborough,  and  now  upon  his  march  into  the 
vitals  of  central  rebeldom,  he  prepared  for  victory,  and  so  care- 
fully and  practically,  that  he  has  not  yet  failed  in  his  advance, 
nor  has  he  lost  a  foot  of  the  ground,  thus  gained,  by  a  forced 
retreat.    When  he  moves  on,  it  is  to  conquer  and  to  possess. 

Say  you,  good  reader,  that  here  is  a  digression,  and  that  we- 

are  no  further  on  in  our  chapter  than  Murfreesborough  ?    Not 

80.    We  do  not  propose  to  journey :  we  Eave  aimed  to  ''spend 

the  da/'  at  General  Bosecrans's  head-quarters  with  his  bustling 

family.    So  sit  you  down,  and,  if  it  be  your  wont,  fill,  up  and  light 

your  pipe,  ply  your  crochet,  or  unroll  your  knitting,  and  let  14a 

witness  a  day  of  in-door  army  life  and  appreciate  this  stated 

preparation  for  victory. 

IT  «T 
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Let  hb  first  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  position.    Oor 
arm  J  is  drawn  around  Murfreesborongh,  in  an  elliptical  eirde, 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter.     Upon  first  estermg  the 
town,  after  the  battle,  this  circle  was  nrach  more  extended^- 
sajr  four  miles  in  diameter,  some  of  the  division  headHjatrt^n 
being  three  miles  from  the  court-house.    This  was  needless;  and 
the  general  commanding  wisely  reduced  his  linea,  to  avoids 
necessary  travel,  teaming,  and  picket-duty.     So  here  we  hre, 
our  divisions  posted  at  every  point  of  the  compass  from  ik 
court-house ;  and  walk  where  we  may,  in  any  given  direction, 
by  day  or  by  nigjit,  at  the  outer  line  of  pickets  (for  we  li»Te 
town-pickets,  street-patrol,  &e,  in  addition)  we  are  sure  to  brbg 
up  against  a  soldier,  gun  in  hand,  pacing  nis  walk  of  fifiytotit) 
hundred  feet,  with  a  commanding  *'  Halt  1"    And  thus  it  ie  that 
if  those  ''  boys''  on  picket  but  do  their  duty,  nor  man,  nor  dog, 
aior  rabbit,  hardly,  can  steal  into  or  out  from  this  devoted  tows. 
We  may  add  that  far  beyond  the  general  picket-line,  on  ereij 
j*Qad,  lane,  and  field  susceptible  of  approach,  we  have  posted 
eaviilry  pickets,  singly,  by  groups,  or  in  squads,  as  tmj  be 
deemed  prudent :  so  that  surprise  is  impoesible. 

Thne  surrounded  by  his  great  family,  General  Bofiecrans  btf 
his  liead-quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  He  has  taken 
poBseMion  of  the  Keeble  residence  (if  the  author  remembers  the 
name  eon^ectly).  It  is  a  fine,  two-story,  country-town  honee, 
with  a  lar^,  pretty  garden  attached.  Its  owner  was  a  lawyer. 
county  clerk,  and  secessionist,  and  now  holds  a  position  in  t^^ 
rebel  army.    He  fied  with  Bragg  after  the  Stone  Biver  defest* 

•  during  the  memorable  Saturday  night,  taking  his  wife  asd 
.-smallest  children.  The  flight  we  know  was  sudden;  it  couli 
•not  have  been  in  the  least  anticipated  by  him,  for  on  the  sex) 
Monday,  upon  our  entering,  his  house  was  found  filled  with 
finmUy  goods,  as  though  he  and  his  had  simply  turned  the  key 

;and  gone  upon  a  stay-over-night  visit.  Of  course  this  wss  ^ 
•quite  convenient,  even  to  the  kitchen-quarters^  which  shone  witu 
i  burnished  stove-wmre.     Also  gleamed  there  the    ivories  of  i 

•  grpup  of  great  and  small  Africans,  mainly  of  the  fenuBi^ 
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gender.  These  were  not  quite  so  conyenient,  and  were  "  sent  to 
the  rear.''  General  Eosecrans  and  staff,  who  had  been  almost 
constantly  in  the  rain  and  mnd  for  ten  days,  now  luxuriated 
upon  white  sheets  and  spring-mattresses,  and  "Philip/'  his 
steward,  concocted  dinners  from  army  rations  which  were  "  fit 
to  set  before  a  king"  in  war-times.  Truly,  the  "Yankee  in- 
vaders'' had  arrived,  and  tiot  only  at  this  house,  but  at  Colonel 
Eeady's, — ^where  General  John  H.  Morgan  had  been  married  to 
his  daughter,  in  the  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Bragg,  Bishop 
Polk,  and  other  rebel  potentates,  three  weeks  before, — and  at 
the  other  best  houses  in  the  town. 

True,  these  "  Yankees"  had  only  come  to  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  their  "rights,"  after  all.     This  house  is  but  a  con- 
catenation of  Yankeeism  pure  and  (now)  undeflled.      Look 
about  with  us  for  a  moment.    It  was  planned  by  a  "Yankee," 
or  patterned  after  some  pretty  Northern  double-story-porch- 
and-wing.    It  was  built  by  educated  "  Yankee"  labor,  we  are 
sure.     It  is  painted  with  Northern  oil  and  lead.    Every  carpet 
comes  from  the  land  of  "  white  slavery,"  as  also  the  tasty  window- 
curtains,  the  bedspreads,  and  the  snowy  pillow-cases.    See  you 
those   genuine  "Yankee"  mirrors  and  elegant  picture-frames 
and  mantel-ornaments  ?    And,  alas  I  we  "  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,"  by  reflection  from  those  highly  polished  black  marble 
fire-fronts,  wrought   by  miserable  Vermont  "mudsills"  from 
quarries  away  up  under  the  shadows  of  the  old  Green  Moun- 
tains.    Why,  the  elegant  chair  you  sit  in,  friend,  and  the  sofas 
and  tables  and  stands  and  what-nots  before  you,  were  manu- 
factured by  low  plebeians  in  the  greasy  town  of  Cincinnati; 
the  clear  white  table-ware  you  notice  spread  out  for  dinner  was 
sent  here  by  some  firm  of  sand-treading,  clam-baking  Jerseymen ; 
while  the  knife  and  fork  you  may  soon  be  invited  to  ply  so 
industriously  "grew,"  like  Topsy,  alongside  of  a  counterfeit 
nutmeg,  in  some  lowly  vale  of  Connecticut.    And  open  the 
carved   doors  of  those  showy  library  cases.    Ah  I  what  a  con- 
centration and  intensity  of  Yankeeism  !    The  brain  of  a  Eent 
and   of   a  Story  finely  preserved   in  Massachusetts  calf  .for 
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Eeeble  f  the  glories  of  Irving  and  Bancroft  and  Wiflifl,  gor< 
geoosly  clothed  in  "purple  and  fine  linen"  and  tipped  with  gold 
by  enterprising  Northern  publishers.  Here,  there,  npon  ererr 
shelf,  are  stored  emanations  of  Northern  art  and  genins,  almoet 
heaven-born,  so  beantiftil  and  rare  are  they,  by  which  m 
brought  to  view  the  lights  and  shadows  of  fer-away  fbreigB 
lands,  the  images  of  grand  old  mountains  and  the  flashings  of 
darksome  ocean-caves,^  the  fire-flash  and  the  roaming  buffalo  of 
the  prairie,  the  thunders  of  Niagara,  Titus  breaching  the  v&ll! 
of  fated  Jerusalem,  the  landing  of  Christianity  and  democncr 
from  the  Mayflower  upon  the  lonely  rock,  aixd  Angelo's  grawi 
conception  of  the  Besurrection.  The  possession  of  all  this 
the  creation  of  Yankeeism,  adorning  hundreds  of  mansions  ii 
the  "  sunny  South,"  and  relieving  the  tedium  of  many  a  Imj 
hour,  is  the  boast,  while  the  creators  are  the  sneer,  of  a  nee 
of  uncreative  aristocrats.  Yes,  here,  there,  everywhere,  ib  tb< 
sign  of  the  "Yankee," — ^in  every  pane  of  glass  and  in  every  n»il 
of  this  house  "we  live  in;"  and  where,  then,  the  impropriety  rf 
the  Yankee  coming  to  his  own  ? 

Surely  here  has  been  another  digression.  Bnt  what  then- 
— we  are  getting  slowly  on,  and  to  step  aside  and  plnck  s 
fragrant  flower  now  and  then  relieves  the  tedium  of  a- journey 
The  preliminaries  settled,  we  are  ready  to  spend  our  "day  at 
head-quarters."  We  are  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
— no  sooner;  for  the  general  arises  at  eight,  and  has  just  hrcak- 
fasted.  Ah  I  rather  slow,  say  you  ?  Well,  no, — considered  in  tli« 
abstract.  Great  men  have  great  ways,  or,  at  any  rate,  various 
ways.  Franklin  arose  at  four  to  make  ready  to  hameas  tH« 
lightning  and  drive  sky-high.  Humboldt  arrived  at  four  hotm 
of  constitutional  sleep  along  about  midnight.  Per  eontra^^* 
grandest  brains  of  an  age  have  incubated  in  bed  after  late 
breakfast-hours,  and  the  finest  poem  of  a  century  was  writt«o 
upon  a  stale  pillow  at  hours  as  late  as  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fbrfr 
noon.  And  there  was  Newton,  who  arrived  at  immortality  j'^'*^ 
after  an  afternoon  nap  under  an  apple-tree.    However,  befor* 
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we  conclude,  we  believe  the  ''  earliest  bird''  of  a  reader  will  not 
be  severe  upon  onr  general's  breakfast-hour. 

The  day  of  our  devotional  general  commences,  we  are  sure, 
with  the  morning  prayer.  This  we  have  not  seen,  but,  knowing 
him,  we  know  it  to  be  true.  After  breakfast  the  first  business 
in  order  is  the  morning  reports  of  any  thing  stirring  "  on  the 
front"  during  the  past  dark  hours.  Then  reports  from  his 
chiefs  of  staff  of  what  large  matter  on  hand  for  to-day.  Then 
comes  the  supervision  and  signing  of  important  orders  to  Qorps 
commanders,  or  to  the  commanders  of  posts  at  Franklin,  Nash- 
ville, and  elsewhere.  And  now  begin  to  flock  in  the  daily  round 
of  visitors, — generals,  colonels,  and  captains,  upon  this  or  that 
errand,  or  for  verbal  instructions.  A  heavy  army  contractor 
(perhaps  heaw/  in  a  double  sense)  must  confer  with  Aim, — ^is  not 
satisfied  with  the  views  or  decision  of  an  underling.  An  old, 
rich  planter  is  in  trouble,  and  obsequiously  squirms  into  the 
general's  presence,  unless,  more  likely,  he  has  sent  his  wife,  a 
sallow,  plain,  dejected-appearing  woman.  She  was  once,  no 
doubt,  a  pretty  Southern  belle;  but  Southern  flowers  fade  as 
early  as  they  bloom.  By  this  time  there  has  assembled  a  crowd 
of  people,— officers  upon  errands,  sutlers  in  trouble,  and  women 
with  children,  and  the  distinct  entity  yclept  "  young  ladies,"  all 
after  passes,  or  the  restoration  of  property  or  other  "  rights  /' 
and  all  desire  a  full  conference  with  the  general  upon  their  tiny 
affairs,  but  are  mainly  attended  to  by  his  polite  and  excellent 
aids. 

Thus  the  busy  Work  goes  on,  let  us  say,  until  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  when  the  general  and  his  staff  officers,  with  perhaps  some 
distinguished  visitors  from  "  abroad,"  will  mount  and  take  a 
view  of  the  camps,  inspect  the  progress  of  the  fortifications,  or 
call  at  the  quarters  of  one  of  his  sub-commanders.  Thiis  is  the 
gala-hour  at  head-quarters.  They  have  excellent  horses;  and 
why  not  ?  They  are  dressed  very  neatly,  as  they  should  be, — 
for  then  the  general  is  ''  to  be  seen  of  men ;"  and  we  all  know 
the  value  of  good  example.  As  he  rides  along  the  lines,  where 
the  troops  are  drilling  by  regiment  or  battalion,  vociferous 
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eheering  al wa jb  greets  Um;  and  along  the  fi>rtafleatioD8  the 
same.  For  stretched  all  around  him  is  a  great  army  of  men  vIm 
love  their  commander  as  bat  few  are  loved,  and  he  has  Bhovn 
a  full  return  of  affection  for  them,  and  that  he  is  ever  ready  to 
do  battle  with  them,  and,  if  it  is  to  be,  to  die  by  them. 

The  dinner-hour  at  head-quarters  is  four  o'clock  pjc.  Tbt 
might  seem  rather  after  the  "  St.  Nicholas''  and  '*  Continental" 
style.  But  then  it  is  the  supper-hour  also, — two  nLeals  perdftj; 
and  thus  the  style  is  peculiar  to  our  general.  After  dinner 
come  a  leisure  hour  and  a  siectta,  a  cigar  and  the  daily  paper&. 
And  as  Sol  marches  flaming  down  the  western  slope,  with  liis 
banner  of  light  softly  streaming  in  golden  bars  through  ^e 
cedars  and  among  the  rocks  of  the  yet  torn  and  crumpled  battle 
field,  and  melts  away  beyond  the  forests  which  skirt  the  lonelr 
river,  the  lamps  are  lighted;  and  now  commences  the  second^ 
and  really  the  most  important,  half  of  the  day. 

From  this  time  until  long  past  midnight  a  continued  stzream  of 
business  pours  into  head-quarters.  A  hundred  letters  and  notes 
are  to  be  dictated,  or  to  be  perused,  studied,  and  answered.  Heports 
of  many  kinds;  of  courts-martial,  as  to  "  family  jars;"  of  provoet- 
marshal's  matters  of  trade,  passes,  and  concerning  refugees  and 
deserters;  of  sub-commanders  respecting  the  enemy's  moye- 
ments  along  their  fronts;  to  hear  a  written  report  of  some  sfy 
just  come  in,  and,  if  important,  to  see  and  question  the  man; 
to  read  and  consider  and  answer  telegrams  from  Nashville, 
Louisville,  and  Washington,  often  of  vast  importance;  to  confer, 
privately,  with  one  or  a  group  of  his  generals,  and  occaaioniJlr 
to  hold  a  grand  council  of  them;  to  have  a  kind,  fatherly  t^ 
in  private  with  some  brave  but  erring  officer;  to  call  an  oM 
favorite — ^perhaps  General  Thomas,  the  "  Nestor"  of  the  camp» 
— ^into  "  his  comer,"  wheel  around  his  chair  against  intrusion, 
and,  in  an  under-tone,  submit  some  important  fact  or  uncertain 
point,  and  ask  for  an  opinion  which  he  knows  well  how  to  value, 
— all  this  goes  on,  and  much  morel  Ah!  here  are  decisiona 
being  made  and  plans  laid  affecting  the  lives  of  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  of  thousands,  of  human  beings, — ^which  involve,  pos- 
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Bibljy  the  fortnnefi  of  an  army,  the  &te  of  a  government,  or 
even  those  HbertieB  which  are  the  natural  birthright  of  a  great 
people. 

While  thus  spending  our  day  at  head-quarters,  good  reader, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  we  doubt  not,  the  gentleness, 
almost  quietness,  which  pervades  the  premises.  The  ofSicers  of 
staff,  the  visiting  officers,  and  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  order- 
lies  in  attendance,  are  neatly  dressed,  and  are  gentlemanly  in 
their  deportment.  "So  shouting,  nor  loud  talking,  nor  rude, 
boisteiiDus  laughter.  An  oath  is  rarely  heard, — ^a  loud  one,  never. 
The  inordinate  use  of  liquors  is  rarely  noticeable, — is  frowned 
upon.  Due  respect  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath-day,  the  general 
attending  his  church-meeting  invariably  in  the  forenoon.  We 
have  not  heard  an  angry  word  pass  between  members  of  this 
household  during  many  months.  Among  the  higher  officers  of 
our  army,  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  is  the  very  general 
rule :  the  exception  is  rare.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case 
since  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  That  great  furnace  of  affliction 
seemed  to  purify  and  bring  together  in  closer  bonds  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Men's  hates  and  ambitions,  passions  and 
vices,  assumed  at  least  a  much  milder  form,  as  though  all  were 
living  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  those  aw^  hours  and  of 
the  dead.  And  the  private  soldier  was  thus  equally  affected 
with  the  offiiCer.  Truly,  after  that  trial  we  had  a  better  army 
of  better  men.  As  with  our  army,  so  it  will  be  with  the  nation : 
— ^the  gold  is  purified  by  the  refiner's  fire.  Meriting  this  great 
trial  as  a  people,  we  are  being  tried.  And  if  we  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  preservation,  so  will  we  be  preserved,  and 
will  march  on,  higher  and  higher  up  the  scale  of  national 
existence. 

"  Like  master  like  man,''  is  the  trite  saying  of  olden  time;  and 
it  holds  equally  well  in  the  new.  The  pleasing  results  just  stated 
are  eadily  traceable  to  their  source.  A  cursing  and  carousing 
commander-in-chief  gathers  around  him  kindred  spirits.  The 
Christian  and  the  gentleman,  when  invested  with  might  and 
power,  surrounds  himself  with  the  good  and  the  true,  "  whose 
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ways  are  pleasantneBS  and  their  paths  peace."  Such  baa  kee 
our  path,  yon  will  concede,  kind  reader,  during  our  day^iTist 
at  head-quarters.  Let  us  now  retire,  presuming  it  to  be  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning, — an  average  hour  of  retiring  for  git 
general  during  the  past  eight  months.  And,  while  retiriiig, 
will  jou  not  join  with  him  in  what  you  may  be  assured  is  Its 
earnest  prayer  to  Grod,  that  peace  and  unity  may  Boon  \» 
restored  to  our  beloved  and  distracted  country  ? 


9(ht  ^ttarttnmtster's  i<)i»[tnuttt 

The  department  of  widest  range  in  an  armj  is  that  of  the 
quartermaster.  Upon  its  promptness  and  efficiency  the  success 
of  all  military  operations  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The 
duties  committed  to  its  officers  are  most  important,  involving 
vast  pecuniary  responsibilities,  and  requiring  for  their  faithful 
discharge  the  utmost  energy  and  ability.  The  Quartermaster* 
General,  in  his  late  report,  graphically  and  tersely  sums  up  these 
duties  as  follows : — 

"  Upon  the  faithful  and  able  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
quartermaster  an  army  depends  for  its  ability  to  move.  The 
least  neglect  or  want  of  capacity  on  his  part  may  foil  the  best- 
ooncerted  measures  and  make  the  best-planned  campaign  im- 
practicable. The  services  of  those  employed  in  the  great  depots 
in  which  the  clothing,  transportation,  horses,  forage,  and  other 
supplies  are  provided,  are  no  less  essential  to  success  and  in- 
volve no  less  labor  and  responsibility  than  those  of  the  officers 
who  accompany  the  troops  on  their  marches  and  are  charged 
with  the  care  and  transportation  of  all  the  material  essential  to 
their  health  and  efficiency.  The  quartermaster's  department  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  land  and  water  for  all  the  troops  and  all  the  material 
of  war.  It  furnishes  the  horses  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  and 
/or  the  trains;  supplies  tents,  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
forage,  lumber,  and  all  materials  for  camps;  builds  barracks, 
hospitals,  wagons,  ambulances;  provides  harness,  except  for 
artillery  horses ;  builds  or  charters  ships  and  steamers,  docks 
and  wharves ;  constructs  or  repairs  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads; 
clothes  the  army;  and  is  charged  generally  with  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  attending  military  operations  which  are  not  ex- 
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preBsIj  assigned  by  law  or  regulation  to  some  other  depart- 
ment." 

The  business  of  the  department  natorallj  divides  itself  into 
three  sub-departments,  as  follows : — 

1.  Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

2.  Transportation  by  land  and  water,  with  all  its  means  and 
supplies. 

3.  Begular  and  contingent  supplies  for  the  army  and  the 
department. 

The  business  which  falls  under  the  first  head  is  immense;  but 
only  general  statistics  can  be  given  with  safety  and  propriety. 
Of  tents,  the  regulations  allow  to  each  general  in  the  field  three; 
to  each  staff  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain,  two ;  to  each  cap- 
tain or  other  staff  officer,  one;  to  every  two  subalterns  of  a  com- 
pany, one;  and  to  every  fifteen  foot  or  thirteen  mounted  men, 
one.  The  latter  number  are  also  entitled  to  two  camp-kettles, 
five  mess-pans,  two  hatchets,. two  axes,  two  pickaxes,  and  two 
spades. 

Each  soldier  is  allowed  a  uniform  amount  of  clothing  as  stated 
in  the  published  table  in  the  regulations,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
articles  of  equal  value.  One  sash  is  allowed  to  each  company 
for  the  first  sergeant,  and  one  knapsack,  haversack,  and  can- 
teen to  each  enlisted  man.  Commanders  of  companies  draw 
the  clothing  of  their  men,  and  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  their  company.  Other  officers  draw 
their  camp  and  garrison  equipage  upon  their  own  receipts. 
When  clothing  is  needed  for  the  men,  the  company  commander 
procures  it  from  the  quartermaster  upon  requisitions  approved 
by  the  commanding  officers.  Clothing  is  usually  drawn  twice 
each  year,  but  sometimes,  in  special  cases,  when  necessary.  The. 
price  at  which  each  article  of  clothing  is  ftimished  is  ascertained 
annually,  and  announced  in  orders  from  the  War  Department; 
and  when  any  soldier  has  drawn  more  than  the  authorized 
allowance,  the  excess  is  charged  upon  his  next  muster-roll. 
Officers  furnish  their  own  clothing,  but  may  purchase  from  the 
quartermaster,  at  the  regulation  prices,  such  articles  as  may  be 
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neoessary  for  their  own  personal  use,  upon  certifying  to  sucb 
fbct.  ISo  officer's  servant,  however,  unless  a  soldier,  is  allowed 
to  draw  or  wear  the  uniform  clothing  issued  to  the  troops,  ex- 
cept under-clothing  and  shoes,  of  which,  when  there  is  no  other 
means  of  procuring  them,  a  reasonable  supply  may  be  purchased 
of  the  quartermaster  upon  the  officer's  certificate  to  that  effect. 

Under  the  second  division  are  included  all  the  animals, 
wagons,  ambulances,  forage,  steam  and  sail  vessels,  boats,  rail* 
roads,  and  cars  in  use  in  the  army.  In  the  Army  of  the  Cum<i 
berland  there  are  about  three  thousand  wagons,  most  of  which 
are  six-mule  teams.  One  wagon  is  allowed  to  each  regiment, 
ten  to  the  brigade,  and  in  the  batteries  one  to  each  gun.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  trains,  there  are  also  several  extras. 
In  the  order  of  march,  one  hundred  wagons  extend  over  a  mile 
of  road;  and  if  all  the  wagons  in  this  department  were  formed  in 
Qne  line,  they  would  extend  thirty  miles.  The  number  of  ambu- 
lances is  about  six  hundred.  The  horses  and  mules  numbez 
about  fifty  thousand  head.  These  are  purchased  at  an  average 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  horses  and  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  for  mules,  and  are  also  impressed  firom  the 
surrounding  country.  Within  the  last  three  months  a  great 
number  have  been  obtained  in  this  way,  many  of  which  have 
been  used  in  mounting  Colonel  Wilder's  brigade.  Three  regi- 
ments have  been  furnished  thus,  and  the  work  is  still  going 
on.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  these  are  paid  for, — disloyal  citi- 
zens not  being  compensated  therefor.  Large  as  is  the  number 
taken  by  our  forces,  it  has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  rebels, 
who  from,  the  beginning  have  supplied  their  armies  by  a  system 
of  most  merciless  impressment.  The  statistics  of  the  losses  of 
animals  are  not  ascertainable.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  it 
is  estimated  that  over  five  hundred  artillery  horses  were  killed, 
and  over  one  thousand  belonging  to  the  cavalry  and  wagon- 
trains. 

Twelve  pounds  of  hay  and  ten  pounds  of  grain  constitute  the 
daily  ration  of  each  horse  or  mule.  The  amount  necessary  to 
supply  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Cumberland  is  almost 
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beyond  belief,  and  muBt  be  seen  to  be  realised.    At  praoit 
(April  20, 1868)  the  quartermaster  has  on  hand  aoxne  twenty- 
four  thousand  bales  of  hay  and  some  two  hundred  thoudttd 
sacks  of  grain,  stored  away  in  houses  and  piled  up  out-of-dooa 
The  hay  costs  at  base  of  supplies  about  twenty-five  dollars  per 
ton,  and  com  one  dollar    and  twenty-five  cents  per  hoM. 
For  three  months  the  army  was  entirely  supplied  with  fonge 
from  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered.    For  every  thing 
thus  taken  receipts  are  to  be  given,  and  upon  proof  of  lojaltj 
the  party  holding  a  receipt  is  entitled  to  a  voucher  for  tk 
amount.    In  many  cases,  however,  receipts  are  not  given  at  all 
or  it  is  done  in  an  improper  manner,  or  they  are  lost;  and  tk 
proportion  really  paid  for  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  tke 
whole.    The  average  cost  of  the  feed  for  each  animal  is  about 
thirty  cents  per  day. 

The  railroad  from  Murfreesborough  to  Nashville  is  a  militarr 
road,  and  is  operated  entirely  by  the  Government  superintend- 
ent and  the  quartermaster.  All  the  freight  for  the  armylui 
been  transported  over  it,  and  it  has  more  than  paid  its  war. 
Fifty  car-loads— or  three  hundred  tons — are  daily  brought  to 
Murfreesborough  from  Nashville.  Over  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville  road,  which  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  transporting 
Government  freight,  the  regular  rates  are  paid.  The  road  from 
Murfreesborough  to  Nashville  has  been  in  constant  operatioD 
since  the  Ist  of  March ;  has  been  interrupted  only  once,  when  a 
train  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  rebels.  For  passage 
and  freight  private  persons  pay  regular  rates. 

All  steamboats  are  bought  or  chartered  by  the  quartermaster. 
This  branch  of  the  business  is  mostly  transacted  at  Louisvilie; 
but  a  number  were  purchased  at  Nashville,  by  the  chief  quarter- 
master, to  be  transformed  into  gunboats  for  the  Cumberland 
River  service.  For  this  item  alone  an  immense  amount  of 
money  is  expended,  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  for  the  aniiT 
having  been  brought  to  Nashville  by  river. 

The  third  division  includes  the  regular  and  contingent  sup- 
plies of  the  department, — hospitals,  barracks,  and  quarters;  lu«l, 
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stationery/ Bocret  service,  and  the  nnmberless  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  army. 

Of  fhel  the  consumption  is  enormous.  Since  the  let  of 
January  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  coal  have 
been  received  at  Nashville.  It  is  estimated  that  six  hundred 
thousand  bushels  will  be  used  there  before  the  river  rises,  next 
winter;  and  this  amount  was  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered 
before  the  water  becomes  too  low  for  transportation.  In  this 
estimate  the  quantity  needed  to  supply  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  forges  in  the  field  is  not  included.  Since  the  army  arrived 
at  Nashville — ^November  1,  1862-— eighteen  thousand  cords  of 
wood  have  also  been  consumed,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
large  forests  that  have  been  cut  down  and  burned,  of  which  no 
account  is  kept  and  for  which  no  payment  is  made,  and  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  of  fencing,  mostly  cedar  rails.  Board  fences, 
and  all  lumber  found  in  the  country,  are  taken  to  make  bunks, 
cots,  and  coffins.  The  coal  costs  at  Nashville  about  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel,  and  the  wood  four  dollars  per  cord. 

The  quartermaster  also  furnishes  the  stationery  used  in  every 
department  of  the  army,  builds  the  warehouses  at  every  post, 
repairs,  refits,  and  furnishes  all  houses  and  offices  for  army  use, 
provides  all  hardware  and  such  building  material  as  nails,  glass, 
rope,  &c.,  with  all  the  machinery  used,  fits  up  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  furnishes  coffins  for  the  dead.  He  pays  the  mileage 
of  officers,  the  expenses  of  courts-martial,  the  per  diem  of  extra* 
duty  men,  postage  on  public  service,  the  expenses  incurred  in 
pursuing  and  apprehending  deserters,  of  the  burials  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  of  expresses,  interpreters,  veterinary  surgeons, 
clerks,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  cooks. , 

The  secret  service  alone  requires  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  month.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  at  Nashville  em- 
ploys in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  men  as  mechanics 
and  laborers.  These  are  engaged  in  shoeing  horses,  repairing 
wagons,  making  and  repairing  harness,  and  in  divers  other  ways. 
Probably  an  equal  number  are  similarly  employed  at  Murfrees- 
borough.    The  wages  of  white  teamsters  are  from  twenty-five 
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to  thirty  dollars  per  month.  Negroes,  or  "  coBtrahandfi,"  w 
paid  ten  dollars  per  month.  The  latter  are  generally  familiii 
with  the  management  of  mutes,  and  are  preferred  by  wagon- 
masters  to  careless  white  drivers.  Bj  their  use  in  this  eerriee 
alone,  nearly  four  thousand  effective  men  have  been  added  lo 
the  ranks  of  this  army,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  per  mooili 
saved  on  their  wages. 

The  policy  in  regard  to  the  einployment  of  neg^es  has  b«i 
entirely  changed.  The  principle  now  is,  "  keep  all  we  get,  ni 
get  all  we  can.''  Many  of  them  are  good  mechanics  and  veiy 
shrewd.  Negro  women  are  worth  five  dollars  per  month  to 
wash  and  work  for  the  hospitals.  In  the  performance  of  thn 
labor  their  services  are  invaluable,  and  the  Grovemment  can  veil 
afford  to  board  and  clothe  them  and  their  children.  Cooks  ire 
allowed  to  each  company;  and  for  this  purpose  negroes  are  also 
employed  as  fast  as  competent  ones  can  be  found. 

Still,  the  number  of  citizens  necessarily  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  an  army  is  immense.  Quartermasters,  cos- 
missaries,  provost-marshals,  provost-judges,  and  chiefis  of  pobct, 
if  not  themselves  civilians,  must  have  capable  clerks  who  iR. 
at  wages  varying  firom  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month.  Then  there  are  wagon-masters,  agents,  teamsters, 
scouts,  and  spies,  all  of  whom  come  under  the  supervision  tiKi 
pay  of  the  quartermaster.  The  money  with  which  these  pj- 
ments  are  made  is  sent  to  the  chief  quartermaster  from  tbe 
Treasury  Department,  in  answer  to  his  requisitions,  which  are 
sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  anticipated  monthly  expenses. 

Full  monthly  reports  are  made  to  the  chief  quartermaster,  br 
the  corps  quartermasters  and  each  quartermaster  in  the  sernce. 
of  the  expenditures  of  that  month  and  the  requirements  for  tk< 
next.  The  system  is  an  admirable  one,  enabling  the  head  of 
the  department  to  know  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  expenditures 
the  amount  of  stores  on  hand,  and  the  amount,  both  of  mosej 
and  stores,  necessary  to  be  supplied.  Still,  with  all  the  care  and 
system  possible,  the  labors  of  the  chief  quartermaster  are  is* 
eesaant.    He  must  maintain  a  constant  watch  over  the  river  ifi^ 
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railroad  traiiBportation,  and  anticipate  every  want  of  the  army. 
With  the  commisearj  and  the  ordnance  officers,  he  has  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of,  and  provide  fbr,  a  city,  as  it  were ;  but  npon 
him  alone  falls  the  duty  of  transporting  the  supplies  and  stores 
of  the  other  two. 

When  General  Eosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  it  was  destitute  of  nearly  every  thing.  Now  it 
is  abundantly  supplied, — ^better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the 
field.  Nothing  that  could  add  to  its  health,  comfort,  or  efficiency 
is  wanting.  Well  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  and  well  provided  with 
camp  equipage,  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  effective 
service.  This  change,  as  gratifying  as  it  is  beneficial,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  its  chief  quartermas- 
ter, seconded  in  all  his  efforts  by  the  general  commanding — by 
each  of  whom  its  value  and  importance  are  Mlj  recognised. 
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LiBUTSNANT-CoLONSL  JoHN  W.  Tatlob,  Chief  Quartermaster 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  bom  in  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  February  22, 1817.  His  father— John  W.  Taylor- 
was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Saratoga 
district,  and  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  is  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  few  who  foresaw  to 
what  the  country  was  tending  through  the  continued  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
South  to  make  "the  peculiar  institution''  supreme,  and  made 
the  first  speech  in  the  House  against  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  State  unless  the  question  of  slavery  extension  over  free 
territory  could  thereby  be  permanently  settled. 

Colonel  Taylor  removed  to  Illinois  in  1888,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  West  since  that  time.  At  the  time  of  entering 
the  service,  he  resided  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  for  several  years 
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he  hftd  been  extensively  engaged  in  boBiness.  In  Nortken 
Illinois  and  Iowa  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  m  u 
energetic,  honorable  bnsinesB-man,  and  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  refinement.  June  22,  1861,  he  was  appointed  aasistaiit 
quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  being  the  second 
appointment  to  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  volon- 
teer  service.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Western  Depsrt- 
ment  at  Tipton,  Missouri,  then  the  principal  interior  depot  of 
supplies  for  General  Fremont's  army.  Thus  Captain  Taylofi 
first  experience  in  the  quartermaster's  department  was  at  thk 
important  post ;  and  the  business  was  so  well  conducted  as  to 
call  forth  the  commendation  of 'Major  Allen,  the  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  department,  and  to  induce  Greneral  Pope,  then  ii 
command  of  the  District  of  Central  Missouri,  to  relieve  him 
from  that  duty  and  order  him  to  report  to  him  as  his  chief 
quartermaster,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  with  him  during 
the  whole  of  that  general's  Western  campaign.  The  effldener 
of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  bears  testimony  to  his  energy, 
prudence,  and  foresight. 

When  General  Pope  was  ordered  to  Virginia  and  General 
Bosecrans  was  assigned  to  the  command  thus  vacated,  Captain 
Taylor  was  retained  in  his  position.  Upon  General  Bosecrans 
assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Captain 
Taylor,  having  gained  the  highest  reputation  for  energy  and 
efficiency  in  his  department,  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Corinth 
until  a  peremptory  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department 
at  Washington  that  he  should'  be  relieved  and  report  to 
General  Bosecrans.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1862,  he  was 
announced  as  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  ths 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  next  day  promoted  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy.  Since  his  entry  into  the  service  he  has,  without  the 
loss  of  a  day,  been  on  constant  and  laborious  duty  at  his  post 

In  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Stone  Biver  he  was  constantij 
at  the  side  of  General  Bosecrans,  and  the  highest  commendatioB 
of  his  coolness  and  bravery  during  the  latter  engagement  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  commanding  general,  in  his  offidsl 
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report,  gives  him  the  place  of  honorable  mention  next  to  the 
lamented  Colonel  Oaresche.  The  fitct  that,  notwithstanding 
its  great  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies,  the  frequent  inter- 
ruption of  railroad  transportation,  and  the  long  period  during 
which  the  Cumberland  Biver  was  unnayigable,  the  armj  has 
been  so  well  supplied,  reflects  credit  upon  Colonel  Taylor,  its 
chief  quartermaster. 


THE  A8BI8T1VT  QTTABTSEMASTEB'B  OLEBX^ 

H.  A.  Hanson,  Esq.,  has  been  the  chief  clerk  and  cashier  o£' 
this  department  daring  the  entire  administration  of  Coloneb 
Taylor,  and,  as  a  jfoithful,  energetic,  and  most  accommodating^ 
official,  mmts  brief  mention  in  this  connection.  A  natiye  of 
Massachusetts,  reared  in  the  Western  States,  and  now  residing' 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  he  has  mingled  amidst  the  scenes  of  camps 
and  shared  their  ills,  exdtemeats,  and  alarms,  and  has  fidthfblly 
played  his  part  in  the  drama  of  dvil:  war, — ^keeping  his.  aocounta- 
and  disbursing  vast  amounts  of  money,  monthly,  to  the  general 
satisfiM^tiQn  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
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The  CommiBsary  Department  is  the  great  heart  that  eends 
the  life-hlood  bounding  throngh  the  veins  of  an  army.  Other 
departments  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  this  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. To  it  the  soldier  looks  for  his  daily  food ;  withor. 
it  no  army  could  exist,  no  victories  would  be  won.  The  wi^ 
conunander  will  see  that  the  haversack,  not  less  than  the  c&r 
tridge-bo2C,  is  well  filled ;  for  the  hungry  soldier,  however  abu- 
dantly  supplied  with  powder  and  ball,  is  lacking  in  the  one  greit 
essential  to  success, — ^phy^al  strength  and  endurance.  TLe 
immense  importance  of  such  a  bureau,  supplying  the  nerve  and 
sinew  of  an  army,  caring  fur  the  lives  and  health  of  thoueasdi 
of  men,  and  involving  such  vast  consequences  as  the  fiate  of  i 
battle  or  the  result  of  a  campaign,  will  be  seen  at  a  glanoe.  Fev 
of  those  inexperienced  in  military  life,  however,  have  any  de- 
finite conception  of  its  practical  workings;  and  it  is  with  lia 
design  of  giving  to  the  public  an  inside  view  of  this  department 
as  it  exists  in  the  Army  of  the  Camberland,  that  it  is  made  the 
special  subject  of  this  chapter. 

As  remarked,  the  business  of  the  Commissary  Department  is 
to  supply  the  amfy- with  subsistence,  or  food.  Of  this  subeisteBce 
ithe  regulations  provide  that  each  man  shall  be  entitled  to  s 
certain  fixed  amount  daily,  which  amount  is  designated  "» 
ration."  Rations  consist  of  beef, — salt  and  fresh, — pork,  bacon, 
iflour,  pilot  or  hard  bread,  corn-meal,  coffee,  sugar,  beans,  peas, 
irice,  hominy,  molasses,  vinegar,  soap,  candles,  and  desiccate! 
vegetables.  The  latter  are  usually  potatoes,  cut,  scalded,  dried, 
4ind  put  up  in  barrels.  When  thus  prepared  they  have  very 
imuch  the  appearance  of  coarse  corn-meal,  and  are  used  as  s 
•preventive  of  scurvy.    Each  day's  ration — subsibtence  for  obc 
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man — ^in  balk  averages  three  pounds  in  weight.  A  ration  of 
whiskey — one  gill  daily — ^is  allowed  in  cases  of  excessive  fatigue 
and  exposure,  bat  is  issaed  only  on  special  order.  The  negroes 
in  camp  also  draw  rations,  principally  made  np  of  bacon,  corn- 
meal,  and  molasses.  All  of  these  rations,  forming  the  entire 
sabsistence  of  the  army,  are  onder  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Commissary,  by  whom  the  corps  commissaries  are  supplied;  and 
these  in  tarn  supply  the  division  commissaries.*  Brigade  officers 
draw  from  the  division  commissaries,  and  regimental  from  bri- 
gade officers.  The  men  draw  their  rations  by  companies;  and 
they  are  then  divided  among  the  messes.  The  cost  of  each 
ration  at  Murfreesboroagh,  including  transportation,  is  about 
twenty  cents. 

All  provisions  are  purchased  by  contract,  proposals  to  famish 
them  having  been  invited  by  public  advertisement.  The  salt 
meats  and  fresh  beef  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  are 
brought  from  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  About  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  are  used  per  day;  and  they  arrive  in 
lots  of  some  five  hundred  at  a  time.  Those  now  at  Murfr^e^- 
borough  came  from  Chicago,  and  nearly  all  that  are  used  are 
from  Illinois.  The  pilot-bread  is  chiefly  made  in  Cincinnati,  New 
Albany,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  and  its  average  cost  is  about 
five  cents  per  pound.  The  quartermaster  provides  transporta- 
tion for  all  subsistence  from  the  place  of  delivery  by  the  con- 
tractors, to  the  army,  and  the  buildings  in  which  to  store  it. 
The  special  duty  of  the  commissary  is  to  keep  watch  of  the 
amounts  on  hand,  maintain  a  frill  supply,  and  notify  the  quarter^ 
master  to  frimish  transportation  and  storehouses  when  needed. 
The  supply  of  corn-meal  is  constantly  kept  up.  Large  quantities 
of  the  kiln-dried  article  are  brought  from  the  North,  and  a  mill 
is  constantly  in  operation  at  ICurfreesborough  manufacturing 
it.  When  in  camp,  the  entire  army  is  supplied  withlfresh  bread 
three  days  out  of  five.  On  the  march  the  hard  bread  is  used 
exclusively.  Bach  brigade  is,  as  a  general  thing,  supplied  with 
portable  bake-ovens,  with  all  the  necessaiy  appliances,  such  as 
kneading-troughs,  baking-pans,  &c.    The  yeast  used  is  made  of 
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hops  and.  when  they  can  be  obtained,  potatoes.  Troops  who 
have  been  some  time  in  the  service  make  mud  ovens,  wherever 
they  are  camped,  similar  to  those  found  in  primitive  settlements. 
Their  constmction  is  easy  and  simple,  and  when  completed 
they  answer  every  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more  pretentious 
stinicture.  A  pile  of  wood  is  built  up  to  fix  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  oven,  and  braces  are  put  across  the  top  to  prevent  the 
roof  from  falling  in.  The  whole  is  then  plastered  over  and 
covered  thickly  with  mud,  the  wood  burned  out,  and  the  result 
is  a  good  oven,  which  lasts  much  longer  than  one  would  suppose. 
The  heat  cracks  it  sometimes,  it  is  true,  but  the  cracks  are 
speedily  stopped  with  mud,  and  the  whole  is  as  good  as  new 
again.  The  advantages  of  these  ovens  can  hardly  be  estimated; 
for  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  and  strength  of  an 
army  than  good  bread.  In  an  emergency,  troops  can  subsist 
upon  it  alone. 

In  camp  each  man  consumes  very  nearly  the  whole  of  hia 
rations.  Whatever  is  saved  by  not  drawing  Ml  rations  is  called 
the  company  savings,  for  which  they  are  allowed  a  commutation 
in  money.  Each  fhll  company  can  save  about  fifteen  dollars  per 
month  while  in  camp,  and  more  when  on  the  march,  as  but  little 
over  half  the  army  ration  is  then  consumed.  The  more  active 
an  army,  the  less  the  expense  of  transportation  and  subsistence; 
for  the  reason  that  men  at  leisure  think  more  of  their  wants 
than  they  would  if  busily  engaged.  This  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  with  all  classes  of  men.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
travelled  on  a  steamboat  will  acknowledge  its  truth  at  once. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  troops  will  sometimes  subsist  on 
when  in  active  service.  One  of  our  generals  recently  re- 
marked, in  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Huntsville  last  year, 
that  he  did  not  see  how  his  men  lived.  They  had  scarcely  any 
r9,tions  at  aH,^ust  enough  to  call  them  such, — and  yet  were  in 
fine  health  and  spirits.  This  explains  why  armies  that  march 
the  most  have  the  least  sickness.  They  eat  less  and  exercise 
Qiore.    The  food  of  a  soldier  is  strong  and  hearty,  and  is  in- 
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tended  to  produce  stout  and  healthy  men;  bnt  in  camp  too  much 
is  eaten  and  too  little  done  to  insure  good  health. 

Of  late,  onions  have  been  largely  introduced  as  aii  article  of 
food.  The^  and  potatoes  are  eagerly  desired  by  the  men, — so 
much  so  that  if  they  conld  be  constantly  supplied  with  them 
they  would  be  willing  to  forego  one-fourth  of  their  rations. 
Twenty  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  and  ten  thousand  bushels 
of  onions  could  be  consumed  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
every  month,  with  incalculable  advantage  to  the  men  composing 
it.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult, 
and  at  times  impossible,  to  procure  them  in  any  thing  like  suffi- 
cient quantities.  This,  too,  when  the  quarter  of  any  county  in 
the  Ohio  Valley — say,  five  thousand  acres — will  grow  enough 
to  feed  the  entire  army  for  a  whole  year.  Potatoes  cost  now 
(in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1868)  one  dollar  a  bushel, — the  con- 
tract price  at  the  Ohio  Kiver, — ^and  onions  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
At  thes^rices  the  farmer  can  produce  no  more  profitable  crop. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  bushels 
of  onions  can  be  grown  on  a  single  acre, — ^which,  even  at  one-half 
the  present  prices,  would  prove  most  remunerative  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Forty  acres,  thus  planted,  could  be  easily  cultivated  by 
a  few  contrabands,  and,  with  half  the  labor  expended  on  the 
more  usual  crops,  be  made  doubly  and  trebly  more  profitable. 
These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  one  who  will  appreciate  their  importance, 
and  induce  him  to  take  some  steps  towards  remedying  the 
scarcity  which  has  called  them  forth.  These  vegetables  are 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  soldier.  Without  them  and 
others,  scurvy  will  inevitably  make  its  appearance  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  be  totally  destroyed.  But,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  supply  must  be  largely  increased,  or  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fVirnish  them,  except  in  quantities  too 
Hmited  to  be  useftil.  Already  prices  have  more  than  doubled, 
and  are  steadily  increasing.  The  subject  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  Northern  farmers.  The  country  is  at  war;  and  while  the  war 
continues,  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  its 
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proeeoution.  Such  artiolea  &s  are  needed  in  the  army  BhoxM  be 
produced  to  the  exclasion  of  others,— especially  when  profit  u 
well  as  patriotism  prompts  to  such  a  course. 

But  potatoes  and  onions  are  not  the  only  vegetablee  that  are, 
or  can  be,  used  with  similar  beneficial  results,  fieans  ha^e 
become  a  staple  article  of  food.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  are  used  daily  in  this  army;  and  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand that  the  price  has  risen  from  seventy  and  eighty  cents 
to  two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  a  bushel.  Sourkrout  and 
pickles  are  also  excellent  anti-scorbutics,  and  are  issued  pro  rata 
in  lieu  of  other  things,  when  procurable.  But  there  is  always 
a  deficiency  of  these  articles.  The  people  should  see  that  more 
of  them  are  put  up,  and  that  less  is  allowed  to  waste  and  rot 
They,  too,  command  a  good  price,  and  with  a  little  care  as 
abundant  supply  fbr  the  whole  army  could  be  iumiahed.  An- 
other very  excellent  article,  both  common  and  cheap,  is  canned 
tomatoes.  These  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  atAll  times, 
and  are  especially  desirable  in  hospitals.  The  necessarily  coarse 
and  substantial  army  fare,  when  long  used  and  unvaried,  wears 
upon  the  constitution  and  eventually  breaks  it  down.  These 
vegetables  afford  a  variety^,  and  prevent  all  injurious  results,  and 
thus  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  soldiers.  The  Government 
does  every  thing  in  its  power  to  frimish  a  sufficient  quantity; 
but  upon  the  people  at  home  the  soldiers  must  mainly  depend  for 
them.  The  demand  will  always  exceed  the  supply,  and,  unless 
more  of  them  are  grown,  prices  will  necessarily  rule  too  high 
to  make  them  as  abundant  in  the  army  as  could  be  wished. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  regiment  that  has  the  best  cooks 
will  be  the  healthiest  and  most  effective.  One  good  cOok  is 
worth  ten  doctors;  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  different  messes  in  camp.  One  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  was  especially  noticed  for  the  unusually 
healthy  and  contented  appearance  of  the  men.  Inquiries  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  it  was  supplied  with  an  excellent  cook, 
whom  the  officers  declared  they  would  rather  have  than  all  the 
doctors  in  the  army.    This  is  a  point  which  has  been  too  much 
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neglected,  bat  ia  now  coming  to  be  better  undentood  and  appre- 
ciated. Many  of  the  negroes  who  flock  to  the  camps  are  fine 
cooks,  and  as  such  are  very  generally  employed,  to  the  manifest 
benefit  of  the  men  and  an  eqnal  advantage  to  the  service. 

The  Commissary  Department  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land has  been  managed  with  signal  ability.  When  General 
Bosecrans  assumed  command  at  Bowling  Green,  depots  were 
at  once  established  at  that  place.  As  it  advanced  towards 
l^ashville,  a  dep^t  was  established  at  Mitchellsville,  the  then 
terminus  of  the  railroad-route.  When  Nashville  was  reached, 
the  supply  of  provisions  was  found  to  be  scant,  and  immense 
quantities  had  to  be  transported  by  wagon-trains  a  disti^nce  of 
thirty-five  miles.  Even  after  the  railroad  was  completed,  this 
wagon-transportation  was  continued,  and  brought  to  the  city 
large  amounts  of  subsistence  in  addition  to  the  many  car- 
loads that  came  daily  by  rail.  By  earnest  and  unremitting 
efforts  during  the  delay  at  Nashville,  thirty  days'  provisions 
were  accumulated,  and  the  army  began  its  advance  towards 
Murfreesborough,  which  it  could  not  have  done  without  this 
supply.  The  battle  of  Stone  Biver*  and  the  period  of  rest 
necessarily  following  consumed  nearl^all  of  this  stock,  and  new 
stores  were  gathered  at  Murfreesborough  and  Nashville.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  high  water  in  the  Cumberland,  immense  car- 
goes of  every  thing  eatable  were  brought  to  Nashville  and 
thence  forwarded  by  rail  to  Murfreesborough.  Many  otherwise 
unoccupied  houses  in  either  city  are  filled  from  cellar  to  roof 
with  commissary  stores;  and  even  then  much  of  it  is  unhoused. 
The  visitor  at  Murfreesborough  is  struck  upon  his  arrival  with 
the  enormous  piles  of  hard  bread  he  sees  near  the  depot.  He 
has  heard  of  a  mountain  of  stuff,  but  never  before  so  fully 
realized  it.  One  mass  is  larger  than  a  common  two-story  house, 
and  around  it  are  clustered  other  and  smaller  heaps,  reminding 
him  of  the  out-houses  surrounding  some  stately  mansion.  "Were 
all  communication  cut  off  with  the  North,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  with  the  supply  now  on  hand,  together  with  what 
can  be  gathered  from  the  surrounding  country,  could  easily 
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Bubsiit  itself  for  six  months,  and  on  short  rations  for  a  hopx 
time.  Snch  an  aociimalation  inspires  confidence  in  the  masMi 
of  the  Boldieiy.  It  tells  of  a  foresight  promising  well  tix  tlM 
future,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  disheartening  inftnencci 
which  inyariably  attend  an  nncertain  and  irregolarly-snppl&ed 
commissary^  They  know  that  all  which  can  be  done  for  them 
will  be  done;  and,  with  such  assurance,  they  will  put  their  haadi 
boldly  to  the  mnsket  and  look  not  backward  until  the  end  of 
.their  march  shall  have  been  reached.  . 


THE  CHIEF  00MMI88ABT. 

LiEUTSNANT-CoLONSL  Samuel  Simmons,  Chief  Commissai; 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  is  a  native  of  Pennsy^^*^^ 
bom  in  1826.  His  residence  is  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  he  Is  by 
profession  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  service  May  1, 1861.  He 
was  appointed  by  Greneral  Nathaniel  Lyon  chief  commifissiy 
on  his  staff,  with  the  rftik  of  captain.  For  several  montbs, 
however,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  ^^ 
ftised  to  issue  any  commission  to  him,  the  raising  of  the  Missoon 
volunteers  being  in  opposition  to  the  Governor's  wishes.  Domg 
the  organisation  of  these  troops  he  was  stationed  at  the  St.  Louii 
Arsenal,  and  remained  there  until  January,  1862.  He  was  thes 
ordered  to  St.  Charles,  where  he  acted  as  quartermaster  snd 
commissary  for  the  post  and  the  district  of  Northern  Missoon, 
supplying  the  troops  along  the  railroads  with  subsistence.  Her« 
he  remained  until  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Doneleon,  when  he  wts 
ordered  to  the  latter  place,  and  became  connected  with  the  armv 
of  Tennessee  under  General  Grant.  Accompanying  it  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  until 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth  issued  rations  to  three  divisions  of 
the  arm}\  Upon  the  assignment  of  General  Bosecrans  to  the 
commaod   vacated  by  General  Pope,  Captain  Simmons  was 
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ordered  to  report  to  the  former,  and  by  him  was  assigne^  to 
dnty  as  chief  comimisBary  of  the  Armj  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
this  position  he  remained  throngh  the  campaign  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  loka  and  Corinth 
and  in  the  pursuit  to  Bipley.  When  General  Bosecrans  was 
ordered  to  the  comfaiand  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Captain  Simmons  was  retained  on  his  staff  as  chief  commissary, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  his  n^w  department  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  were 
peculiarly  onerous,  owing  to  the  disordered  condition  in  which 
matters  were  found.  The  preceding  account  of  the  commissary 
department  will  show  that  its  head  sustains  a  responsibility 
hardly  second  to  any  in  the  army.  At  all  times  his  services  are 
very  important,  but  in  time  of  battle  even  more  so, — ^if  such  a 
thing  be  possible.  He  must  always  be  ready  to  issue  when 
called  upon,  whether  it  be  by  day  or  night.  He  must  also 
exercise  a  carefttl  foresight  with  a  view  to  meet  contingen- 
cies of  every  kind.  In  short,  it  requires  a  peculiar  talent, 
which  every  man  does  not  possess,  to  become  a  practical,  suc- 
cessful! commissary.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  cater  for  fifty 
thousand  men  and  to  so  arrange  that  aiUl  supply  shall  always 
be  on  hand.  The  efficiency  and  capability  of  the  chief  commis- 
sary of  this  army  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  length  of  time 
he  has  held  the  position,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  given  by 
him,  to  which  no  word  of  comment  need  be  added. 


dlht  |pi[0tust-|Rar8ltBl  (general's  ic)|8itiutit 

This  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  aaTonles 
of  "villanous  saltpetre"  and  the  sword  than  others:  yetwitka 
it  an  army  wonld  be  grossly  incomplete,  and,  but  for  the  mit^ 
scenes  of  interest,  of  mirthfnlness,  and  of  sorrow  there  witne69(<; 
camp-life  would  lose  many. of  its  rare  concomitantB,  and t^ 
lesson  of  civil  war  would  not  be  wholly  learned.  The  prorwv 
marshal  is  the  social,  internal  regulator  of  the  army.  To  him  fifij 
thousand  soldiers  and  the  constantly  changing  crowd  of  citize^i 
strangers,  and  refugees  throng  for  "  passes"  to  go  here  and  to  f 
there.  The  entire  trade  of  sutlers,  merchants,  cotton-deal^ 
and  speculators  of  every  name  and  kind  comes  beneath  bit 
notice  and  is  subject  to  his  "  permit."  Soes  a  soldier  conuDi'^ 
an  offence,  or  a  trader  sell  liquor  and  other  contraband  goods! 
his  case  is  also  submitted  to  this  officiaL  Drunkenness  up(9 
the  streets  and  highways  is  rolled  into  his  presence,  and  thenee 
is  sent  to  be  duly  reduced  and  sobered  off  within  the  purliess 
of  the  guard>house.  Horse-thieves  and  house-breakers,  swindlers 
and  tricksters,  street-loafers  and  the  entire  genus  of  camp^- 
lowers  are  brought  to  him  for  justice;  and  usually  it  ismetec 
out  to  them  to  the  Aill  measure  of  their  deserts. 

And  there,  too,  other  and  sadder  scenes  are  of  daily  occu- 
rence. A  fond  father  or  doting  mother  has  come  from  the&i 
West  to  find  some  trace  of  a  loved  and  lost  one  who  has  &Bt£ 
beneath  the  weight  of  wounds  or  disease,  and  whose  bodvi; 
resting  somewhere  in  the  red  soil  of  Tennessee,  and  now  th^J 
ask  permission  to  undertake  the  sorrowed  search,  and  cn^ 
assistance  therein.  A  refugee  family,  a  destitute  wife  and  bll^ 
clad  little  ones,  have  just  come  in  from  rebel-cursed  regions;  »b- 
they  are  cared  for,  and  the  husband  and  iather,  who  is  probably 
•  28a 
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a  soldier  or  laborer  in  the  Union  army,  is  to  be  found.  A  motley 
throng  of  men  and  women  crowd  his  office-door,  each  awaiting 
an  audience  to  tell  the  tale  so  common, — ^that  a  soldier  has  takt»n 
the  last  horse  or  cow  or  pig,  or  has  invaded  the  peacefVil  sanc- 
tity of  the  chicken-roost.  And  here  comes  a  procession  of  Union 
refugees,  men  and  boys,  who  have  fled  for  their  lives;  have  lain 
hidden  among  the  hills,  rocks,  and  cedars  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
Tennessee  to  avoid  the  merciless  conscription  of  the  Southern 
leaders.  They  have  reached  our  outer  picket-posts  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  provost-marshal, 
by  whom  their  names  and  statements  are  taken  and  themselves 
sent  to  the  refugee-barracks  to  find  food,  shelter,  and  employ- 
ment within  our  lines. 

But  all  is  not  sadness.  The  ludicrous  treads  closely  after  the 
scenes  of  sorrow ;  and  here  we  see  still  another  procession  enter* 
ing  the  streets  of  Murfreesborough.  These  are  contrabands, 
and  truly  a  motley  group ;  and  they,  too,  are  wending  their  way 
to  the  central  dispensatory  of  army  law  and  order.  Negroes 
there  are.  big  and  little,  old  and  young,  in  color  black,  blue- 
black,  and  yellowish  tawny,  or  a  mixture  of  all  combined. 
They  are  on  foot,  and  early  travellers;  for  the  dew  has  dampened 
the  single  coarse  skirt  of  the  negresses  and  their  children,  but 
not  their  ardor,  and  the  dust  of  the  road  has  adhered  to  the  wet 
garment  knee-high,  giving  a  peculiarly  expressive  color  to  the 
fabric.  The  women  invariably  toil  along  with  babies  in  their 
arms;  the  men  and  the  larger  boys  and  girls  trudge  past,  laden 
with  bundles  of  grotesque  form  and  appearance;  while  the  little 
picanninies  mix  in  and  patter  on  as  would  a  flock  of  young 
quails  in  a  wheat-field.  Perhaps  tips  scene  is  varied,  the  intel- 
ligent fugitives  having  borrowed  <<  ole  massa's''  best  horse,  or  mule, 
or  yoke  of  cattle,  and  the  large  farm-wagon,  in  the  night-time, 
and  are  coming  in,  bag  and  budget  in  hand,  eyes  shining  and 
mouth  agrin,  and  tattered  duds  flaunting  in  tlMt  breeze  like 
banners  on  outer  walls.  These,  likewise,  are  conducted  by  the 
guard  in  charge  to  that  sanctuary  of  rest  and  fount  of  know* 
ledge,  the  office  of  the  provost-marshal. 
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Let  UB  edge  our  way  in  at  the  door,  and  see  what  is  to  be  tr. 
within.    Here  is  a  special  room,  with  clerks,  and  chaiis.  d 
desks,  at  one  of  which  is- seated  the  provost-marshal  genenlii 
the  person  of  Major  William  M.  Wiles.    Perhaps — ^in  ftctrey 
probably — ^he  is  confronted  by  a  number  of  elderly  ladies ». 
gentlemen  who  are  so  desirous  of  going  beyond  the  lines  toTist, 
to  transact  business,  or  to  see  sick  children.    They  are  p^k^ 
able,  quiet  folks,  and  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  r^j 
True,  the  ladies'  husbands  or  sons  are  off  in  the  rebel  am; 
but  how  are  they  to  blame  for  that  J  they  query.    Or  mav-C'ci 
bevy  of  prettyish  young  ladies,  fair  Eves  of  the  South,  1:1 
awaiting  his  answer  to  their  application  for  a  pass  toloTersii 
Dixie  or  to  dry-goods  stores  in  Kashville  or  Louisville,  d 
upon  his  refusal,  most  courteous  and  proper,  a  thousand  dagg^!i 
flash  from  beneath  indignant  eyebrows,  and  emotional  ekiri 
and  ftirbelows  grandly  sweep  from  the  hateful  Yankee  preseDftl 
Or  perhaps— oh,  rare  chance,  indeed ! — ^the  room  may  be  emptj 
of  visitors;  and  then  we  will  see  the  head  of  the  departmeil 
busily  engaged  in  poring  over  the  voluminous  papei|^of  iozt 
intricate  case  that  has  been  referred  to  him  for  examination  &ci 
report. 

Passing  into  the  next  room,  we  see  the  rougher  crowd  :t 
speculators,  sutlers,  visitors,  and  soldiers,  each  one  elbowing  ba 
way  to  the  first  assistant  provost-marshal  general,  Capua 
Gosper,  for  a  pass  or  a  permit,  or  for  authority  to  do  somethii; 
to  get  something,  or  to  see  about  something.  A  sutler  wishes  per- 
mission to  replenish  his  stock  with  a  hundred  boxes  of  wine,  tf 
which  half  will  very  probably  be  whiskey  labelled  "  Heidsecl:' 
or  "  Sparkling  Catawba."  The  captain  glances  up,  character- 
istically strokes  his  beard,  and  intimates  that  a  hundred  box«< 
is  rather  a  large  supply,— enough  to  make  a  whole  division  droni 
much  less  a  single  regiment. 

"  Oh,  no  1  ^t's  a  very  harmless  article,  and  very  neeessaTy. 
The  officers  must  have  it,  they  say.  They  are  bilious,  hsTt 
fever  and  ague,  are  always  dry,  and  want  something  for  a  ^nic. 
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Here's  their  permit  to  sell  it,  and  a  recommendation  for  the 
shipment/' 

The  captain  meditates,  and  perhapstthe  sutler  gets  his  per- 
mit,  and  perhaps  he  does  not:  more  prohably  the  bill  is  cut 
down  a  half  or  a  quarter,  and  the  limited  quantity  is  allowed  to 
oome,  to  the  delight  of  his  customers  and  to  his  own  profit.  A 
seedy-looking  individual  of  the  butternut  species  prays  for  a 
pass,  says  he  is  a  non-combatant,  "  don't  take  neither  side, — ^this 
a' n't  his  war, — ^was  agin  it  at  the  start,  but  when  he  found  the 
Union  was  destroyed  was  bound  to  jine  the  South,  as  he  lived  thar, 
—would  have  no  objection  to  the  old  Union  as  4t  was,' "  and  so 
on,  ad  nauseam.  He  is  summarily  passed  out-of-doors  with  the 
complimentary  ejaculation, "  He's  a  fraud."  Some  better-dressed 
representative  of  a  former  uppertendom  seeks  a  similar  favor, 
and  presents  a  letter  in  which  he  is  described  as  the  soul  of 
honor  and  integrity,  but  never  a  word  said  of  his  loyalty,-— of 
which  he  very  probably  has  not  a  spark  in  his  composition;  and 
ten  chances  to  one  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  more 
illiterate  predecessor.  A  soldier  wishes  to  visit  a  neighboring 
camp,  an  officer  is  going  to  Nashville  or  Louisville,  a  citizen 
would  like  to  visit  the  hospital;  and  so,  with  one  and  another, 
the  captain  and  his  clerks  are  busy  the  livelong  day,  listening, 
questioning,  and  writing. 

In  still  another  apartment  are  other  assistants  and  clerks,  in 
charge  of  Second  Assistant  Provost-Marshal  General  Captain 
Goodwin.  He  is  dealing  with  refugees  and  taking  their  names 
and  statements,  or  questioning  some  disorderly  soldier,  or  exa- 
mining the  case  of  some  refractory  or  thieving  negro,  or  wringing 
unwilling  truth  from  some  suspicious  native  who  has  drifted  Qt 
leaked  into  our  lines  as  a  spy.  The  several  clerks  are  busy 
copying  statements,  filing  affidavits,  examining  papers,  listening 
to  complaints,  or  writing  orders  as  dictated  by  their  superiors. 
Every  thing  is  life  and  activity,  betokening  the  &c%  that  here  is 
neither  time  nor  place  for  idle  hands  or  minds. 

Attached  to  this  department  is  the  office  of  provost-judge, — a 
position  not  recognized  by  the  regulations,  but  created  by  Gene* 
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ral  BoBeorans  as  a  neoeBsary  auxiliary  to  the  prorosUninbL 
The  labors  aad  duties  of  its  incumbent  somewhat  resemble  tbosi 
of  a  police  justice  in  oiyr  largei;  cities.  Witnesses  are  svotl, 
papers  examined  and  careftiUj  preserved,  and  a  regokr  docka 
is  kept,  in  all  cases  involying  the  Uberty  or  property  of  is- 
dividuals,  for  Aiture  reference  and  mutual  justice  and  proUctic>r. 
At  first  a  single  pers(m  was  sufELcient  to  dispose  of  all  biisuie?> 
brought  before  this  branch  of  the  department;  but  it  Bt^adiij 
and  constantly  increased  firom  day  to  day,  necessitatiDg  d^ 
appointment  of  a  number  of  assistant  judges,  all  of  whom  ncv 
find  ample  employment. 

All  day  long  does  the  motley  throng,  which  must  be  seect^ 
be  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  crowd  the  portals  of  us 
provost's  office ;  nor  do  his  labors  cease  upon  the  going  do^ 
of  the  sun  or  when  the  Sabbath-day  comes.  The  imperative 
calls  of  necessary  business  and  the  claims  of  suffering  hum&n-j 
alike  render  the  duties  of  the  provost-marshal  general  of  oc 
army,  and  those  of  his  assistants,  most  varied,  arduous,  constaci: 
and  perplexing.  The  author  has  passed  many  hours  there  ii 
witnessing  scenes  which  he  will  ever  remember, — scenes  of  ti^ 
ludicrous  and  the  saddening,  of  liveliest  joy  and  deepest  som^ 
of  hope  and  of  despair,  the  whole  forming  a  moving  mirr.'f 
of  all  that  attends  battle-conflicts,  deserted  homes,  and  vm^ 
families,  and  which,  combined,  present  a  grand,  fearful  pisc* 
rama  of  that  civil  war  now  raging  in  the  midst  of  and  coir 
suming  a  rebellious  people. 

William  M.  Wiles,  Miyor  and  Provost-Marshal  General  d 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  bom  in  Columbus,  Bt> 
tholomew  county,  Indiana,  August  29, 1836,  and  has  ever  aim< 
resided  there.  In  June,  1861,  soon  after  the  breaking  put  ofxh&  \ 
rebellion,  he  relinquished  a  profitable  copartnership  in  the  dn^ 
business,  and  in  connection  with  a  fellow-townsman,  laham  £e;tk. 
—a  gallant  young  hero  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
v^Ue,  Kentucky,  October  8, 1862,— enlisted  a  company,  of  vhicb 
be  was  chosen  first  lieutenant.    After  serving  several  months  J 
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the  campaigns  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Keith  was  made  migor 
to  fill  a  vaoanoj,  and  First  Lieutenant  Wiles  became  captain  of 
his  company.  He  was  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  and  provost- 
marshal  general  upon  the  staff  of  Higor-Greneral  Bosecrans  at 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  in  May,  1862.  In  this  position  his  services 
were  so  acceptable  that  he  was  retained  in  it  upon  the  assign- 
ment of  his  general  in-chief  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland.  He  has  passed  through  the  heat  of  three 
tremendous  battles — luka,  Corinth,  and  Stone  Eiver — unharmed, 
but  with  imminent  peril  and  several  narrow  escapes.  His  cool- 
ness and  courage  have  been  fully  tested,  and  his  ready  business 
tact,  coupled  with  an  indomitable  energy,  admirably  fit  him  for 
the  position  he  occupies.  Added  to  all  is  a  fund  of  good  humor 
and  genial  kindness  which  never  fails  him,  even  when  most 
besieged  by  sleeve-pulling  pertinacity  or  harassed  by  impor- 
tunate audacity,  which  would  be  remarkable  in  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  oldest  school,  and  is  much  more  so  in  one  whose 
years  still  verge  upon  the  spring-time  rather  than  the  summer 
of  life. 

Elias  CosPEtt,  Captain  in  the  74th  lUinois  Volunteers,  and  First 
Assistant  Provost-Marshal  General,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  but 
resides  in  Eockford,  Illinois.  His  age  is  thirty-nine.  His  busi- 
ness was  that  of  a  banker,  which  he  surrendered  at  the  call  of 
duty,  leaving  a  profitable  position,  an  interesting  family,  and  a 
delightful  home.  Failing  health  was  about  to  compel  him  to 
leave  the  service,  when  his  many  friends  induced  him  to  accept 
his  present  position,  to  which  he  was  detailed  November  14, 
1862.  •  ^ 

BoBE&T  M.  Goodwin,  Captain  in  the  87th  Indiana  Yolunteers, 
and  Second  Assistant  Provost-Marshal  General,  was  bom  in 
Franklin  county,  Indiana,  in  1886.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  law-practice,  which  he  resigned, 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  forming  in  his  county. 
On  the  organization  of  the  company  he  was  elected  first  lieu- 
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tenant,  ftnd  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  captaincy.  Vhhu 
regiment  he  participated  in  the  campaign  of  Generals  Bielliiid 
Mitchel  in  Kentacky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama}  duriDgtkeipiB; 
and  summer  of  1862.  Upon  Bnell's  retreat,  his  regiment  tu 
left  at  Nashville,  and  remained  there  during  the  inyestment  1: 
the  battle  of  Stone  Biver  he  acted  a  gallant  and  conspcBOv 
part.   He  was  detailed  to  his  present  position  Febmaiy  SS^l^ 


This  chapter  is  appjopriately  introduced  by  the  preceding 
illustration  of  the  field-hospital  at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee. 
The  cut  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  scene  as  taken  from 
a  distant  stand-point :  yet  it  fails  to  give — as  would  any  single 
plate  of  its  size  and  comprehensiveness — that  vivid  impression 
imparted  to  the  visitor  by  a  personal  inspection,  as  he  walks 
through  the  city  of  tents,  with  its  broad  streets,  its  alleys  and 
walks,  the  streets  neatly  worked  up  and  rounded  at  the  centre, 
with  gutters  upon  each  side,  and  channels  being  also  formed 
around  each  tent  and  house,  and  leading  to  main  sluice-ways. 
Sidewalks  of  plank,  cinders,  gravel,  &c.  are  laid  along  each 
'street.  The  head-quarters'  medical  tents,  the  surgery,  the  house 
erected  for  hospital  and  sanitary  stores,  the  post-office  and 
news-depot,  &c.  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  away  gently  in  every 
direction.  Adjoining  the  hospital  village  on  the  west — ^for  a 
village  it  is — is  a  garden  comprising  thirteen  acres  of  rich  bottom- 
land, which  lies  in  a  bend  pf  Stone  Eiver,  in  which,  as  we  write, 
may  be  seen  a  vast  amount  of  "  garden-truck,"  half  perfected,  and 
most  luxuriant  in  growth.  The  river  sweeps  along  the  front  of 
the  village,  and  its  "  levee"  presents  an  animated  scene,  at  moat 
hours  of  the  day,  of  negro  servants  washing  clothing  and  bed^ 
ding,  others  "  packing"  water  to  the  town,  droves  of  horses  and 
mules  from  distant  camps  being  led  to  the  stream  upon  the 
opposite  side,  to  drink,  and  a  multitude  of  invalid  soldiers  walk- 
ing about,  lounging  upon  the  banks,  angling,  &c. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1868,  this  hospital  accommodated 
an  average  of  eleven  hundred  patients;  and  it  has  proven  a  great 
success.    As  the  season  advanced,  the  ill-ventilated  store-build* 
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ings  of  Murfroesborongh  became  quite  unsuitable  for  lioi]»til 
purposes;  and  the  benefit  ensuing  to  the  sick  and  wounded  «••!• 
dier  from  the  cool  and  always  fresh  air  of  the  clean,  Dew  tesu 
was  speedily  apparent.  This  hospital  was  conceived  andpbuue: 
by  the  Medical  Department  of  our  army,  and  the  grounds  vcm 
til  us  scientifically  laid  out 'by  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Pioneer 
Brigade,  all  under  the  personal  care  and  inspection  of  cr 
humane  and  greatly  interested  commander-in-chief. 

During  the  battle-week  at  Stone  River,  the  Medical  Dep»r- 
ment  nobly  sustained  itself  as  an  essential — in  fact,  vital— bmd 
of  the  army.  Eegimental  and  brigade  surgeons  invariably f" 
lowed  their  commands  on  to  the  sanguinary  fields,  and  mis- 
were  taken  prisoners  while  operating  amid  groups  of  the  falle: 
The  ambulance-trains  were  notably  well  handled,  being  drav: 
up  in  lines,  and,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  anr  gi^t: 
direction,  were  rushed  in,  loaded  with  our  wounded,  and  hnm>^ 
away  to  the  general  hospitals  in  the  rear.  As  an  instance  o:' 
celerity  and  efficiency,  we  may  mention  that  within  two  how- 
after  the  battle  of  Friday  evening,  January  2,  when  Breciic- 
ridge's  left  wing  was  repulsed,  our  ambulance-trains  had  gatherf: 
the  wounded,  several  hundred  in  number,  by  searching  OTertf- 
wards  of  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  after  dark,  and  had  thtE 
in  hospital.  And  we  might  add,  further,  that  by  eleven  o'clofi 
of  that  night  our  dead  were  all  decently  buried. 

The  great  American  rebellion  affords  grand  as  well  as  tt^- 
rible  spectacles.  The  history  of  previous  wars,  of  either  aDcitst 
or  modem  times,  presents  no  parallel  to  many  features  of  tt? 
one  now  raging.  We  can  especially  instance  one  feature,— t-- 
humanity  and  tenderness  of  our  nation  for  its  wounded  i^- 
enfeebled  soldiers.  Baising  of  armies  was  not  an  only  though' 
The  surgical  case  accompanied  the  sword,  and  the  cartridge tsj 
no  more  plenteous  than  lint  and  bandage.  Medical  menc- 
professional  reputation  and  high  social  character  abandos^ 
home  and  business,  and  accompanied  the  youth  of  their  seetio: 
to  the  battle-field ;  while  the  noble  women  of  the  land  hbo??'^ 
in  their  behalf  with  energy  and  success  commensurate  wii  ^^ 
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occasion.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fiict — ^which  has  already 
become  historic — that  never  was  there  a  war  in  which  such 
magnificent  military  hospital  preparations  were  made,  and  so 
feithfully  carried  into  effect,  as  the  one  now  upon  us. 

The  hall-hospitals  at  Nashville  merit  brief  mention,  as  repre-. 
sentative  of  that  class  which  are  located  in  buildings  in  cities 
and  towns.  The  largest  and  best-ventilated  store-buildings 
in  the  city  were  taken:  if  containing  goods,  they  were  at 
once  vacated,  and,  where  they  were  objectionable,  partitions, 
shelving,  &c.  were  removed.  Walls  were  whitened,  floors 
thoroughly  scoured,  and  neat  cot-bediBteads  were  made  of  suit- 
able height  and  ranged  in  exact  lines  through  the  long  rooms. 
Comfortable  beds  were  prepared, — blankets  spread  upon  ticks 
filled  with  fresh  straw, — ^with  a  soft  pillow  in  a  clean  white  slip. 
Spittoons,  &c.  were  at  each  bedside;  and  the  author  has  heard 
more  than  one  sharp  reprimand  fall  upon  some  thoughtless  or 
careless  wight  who  had  lodged  saliva  upon  the  floors.  Several 
hospitals  of  this  character  exist  in  Nashville  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  and,  no  doubt,  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  towns. 
By  such  means  and  efforts  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  have  been 
saved, — ^to  the  praise  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  as  represented 
by  their  various  sanitary  commissions,  volunteer  nurses,  and  the 
Army  Medical  Department. 

The  surgeon  who  performs  his  duty  faithfully  and  with  skill 
occupies  a  laborious,  difficult,  and  most  responsible  position.  No 
less  with  him  than  with  the  commander  upon  the  battle-field, 
the  lives  of  the  soldiers  are  intrusted  to  his  care.  Hospital 
scenes,  daily  to  be  witnessed  within  the  lines  of  the  Cumber- 
land District,  of  faithful  surgeons  moving  about  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  examining,  operating,  dressing,  prescribing, 
compounding,  supplying  delicacies,  writing  letters,  breathing 
out  to  the  afflicted  spiritual  consolation  and  hope,  receiving  last 
messages,  and,  finally,  closing  the  eyes  in  death — and,  oh  I 
how  many  of  such  have  been  witnessed! — ^have  won  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  our  army  the  lasting  affection  and  gra- 
titude of  its  members.    Many  names,  thus  eminent,  could  be 
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oiled  in  this  conneotion ;  but  to  do  so,  and  necesBarilj  oi  only 
a  part,  would  be  invidious,  and  we  forbear.  Nor  is  it  bm^ 
bent  upon  us  to  notice  disreputable  instances  which  majbre 
occurred  in  this  department,  where  fraud,  intemperance,  m 
professional  murder  can  be  charged  to  the  wolves  of  the  loedi- 
oal  fraternity.  They  have  been  but  few — ^very  few — ^in  the  Amy 
of  the  Cumberland;  and  we  pass  them  by. 

Those  who  witnessed  surgical  operiations  at  the  noted  ^'Bnck- 
house  Hospital"  during  and  after  the  battles  of  Stone  Blrer 
will  never  forget  many  of  those  scenes.  There  were  the  had- 
quarters  for  cases  requiring  amputation ;  and  at  times  three 
tables  were  thus  in  requisition.  Human  limbs  and  pieces  d 
flesh  were  cast  outside  of  the  house,  through  the  windows,  txi, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  friend,  *' would  fill  a  cart-load."  Tie 
floors  of  the  premises  '^ran  rivers  of  blood,"  and  the  eorgeots 
and  attendants,  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  resembled 
butchers  at  work  in  the  shambles.  The  long  lines  of  grsres,  fi 
both  Union  and  rebel  soldiers,  now  coursing  down  the  sloprnf 
field  in  the  rear  of  that  "  Brick-house  Hospital,"  att^  the 
many  sad  restdts  of  battle,  in  which  these  humane  and  ekilfal 
efforts  to  save  were  unavailing.  The  picture  we  have  drawn  b 
harrowing  to  the  soul;  but  it  needs  be  thus  brought  hometbi 
we  may  realise  the  deepest  and  most  terrible  ordeal  of  the  smj 
surgeon. 

The  Medical  Department  comprises  159  surgeons,  260  asdstiat 
surgeons,  84  contract  physicians.  There  were  2500  attendantt^ 
as  stewards,  clerks,  cooks,  and  nurses,  on  duty  in  our  85  geneni 
hospitals.  The  patients  usually  numbered  13,000,  which  wi« 
augmented  to  more  than  20,000  by  the  battle  of  Murfreesborongt 
Our  army  has  about  500  ambulances.  Dr.  Eben  Swift,  Snrgeos 
U.S.A.,  until  recently  chief  of  the  department,  entered  theansy 
in  1847.  He  served  during  the  Mexican  War  under  Geneii 
Scott,  as  aide  to  the  surgeon-general,  and  established  hospits^ 
at  Churubusco,  Ohapultepec,  and  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  Sire* 
then  he  has  been  constantly  on  duty,  and  had  charge  of  tk* 
Medical  Department  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River. 


In  the  history  of  warfare  no  changes  are  more  remarkable 
than  those  wrought  by  the  improvements  in  artillery.  From 
the  first  rude  cannon  used,  to  those  employed  at  Stone  Eiver,  is 
a  long  stride;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  grada- 
tions through  which  this  feature  of  warfare  has  passed.  But 
the  limits  of  this  chapter  forbid ;  and  we  can  only  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  artillery  in  use  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  a  sketch  of  two  or  three  of  the  more 
prominent  officers  connected  with  that  department. 

The  importance  of  this  arm  of  the  service  will  be  readily 
appreciated.  *  Without  it,  in  modem  days,  no  battle  worthy  of 
the  name  has  been  or  can  be  fought  by  an  army.  Upon  its 
efficient  management  vast  results  depend ;  and  yet  outside  of 
the  army  little  is  known  concerning  it.  If  the  reader  of  this 
sketch  shall  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  and  character 
of  the  guns  used  in  one  great  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  kind, 
weight,  and  cost  of  the  powder  and  projectiles  expended,  the 
object  of  the  author  will  be  fully  attained.  For  prudential 
reasons,  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  present  condition  of 
this  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  and  the  battle 
of  Stone  Biver  has  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  remarks  under 
this  head. 

The  artillery  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  at  the 

opening  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  consisted  of  thirty-nine 

batteries, — ^heavy  and  field, — of  ^hich  twenty-seven  batteries  of 

field-guns  only  were  in  the  engagement. 

It  was  divided  as  follows : — 
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RIGHT  WING. 

Chief  of  Artillery,  Major  Chaslks  S.  Cottxk. 

\H  VivUionr— Chief  of  ArtUUry,  Captain  0.  F.  Pihnxt. 

6th  Wisconsin  Battery Captain  0.  F.  Pixnet. 

2d  Minnesota  Battery Captain  W.  A.  Hotchkiss. 

8th  Wisconsin  Battery Captain  T.  J.  Carpxktek. 

2(2  Division — Chief  of  ArtUleryy  Captain  W.  P.  Edgartqx. 

E  Company,  1st  Ohio  Artillery Captain  W.  P.  Edoabiox. 

5th  Indiana  Battery Captain  P.  Simonson. 

A  Company,  let  Ohio  Artillery Ist  Lieutenant  £.  B.  Bxldivg. 

3d  Division — Chief  of  ArtiUery,  Captain  A.  K.  Bush. 

O  Company,  Ist  Missouri  Artillery Captain  H.  Hssoocc 

4th  Indiana  Battery Captain  A.  K.  BgsH. 

0  Company,  Ist  Illinois  Artillery Captain  C.  Houohtalinq. 

CENTRE. 

Chief  of  Artillery,  Captun  0.  H.  Mack. 

\st  Division — Chief  of  AriiUery,  Colonel  C.  0.  Looins. 

Ist  Kentucky  Battery Captain  D.  C.  Stonb. 

Ist  Michigan  Battery Lieutenant  G.  W.  Yak  Put. 

H  Company,  5th  Artillery,  U.S. A Ist  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Gushthh 

2d  Division — Chitf  of  Artillery,  Captain  F.  Schultz. 

M  Company,  Ist  Ohio  Artillery Captain  F.  Schultz. 

G  Company,  Ist  Ohio  Artillery Ist  Lieut.  Albzakpbk  Miiiwiil 

M  Company,  Ist  Kentucky  Artillery.... 1st  Lieut.  A.  A.  Ellswoeth. 

LEFT  WING. 

Chief  of  AriiUery,  Captain  John  Mkndsnhall,  n.S.A« 

let  Division — Chief  of  Artillery ,  Major  T.  Raci- 

10th  Indiana  Battery Captain  J.  B.  Cox. 

8th  Indiana  Battery Ist.  Lieut.  Georgs  Estbp. 

6th  Ohio  Battery Captain  C.  Bradlbt. 

2d  Division— Chief  of  Artillery,  Captain  W.  E.  Stakdaet, 

B  Company,  Ist  Ohio  Artillery Captain  W.  E.  Stanpabt 

M  Company,  4th  Artillery,  U.S. A 1st  Lieut.  C.  C.  Passons. 

H  Company,  4th  Artillery,  U.S. A 1st  laeut  C.  B.  THHOCKiroETOsr. 

F  Company,  Ist  Ohio  Artillery .\... Captain  D.  T.  Cockeeill. 

Sd  Division-^Chief  of  Artillery,  Captain  George  R.  Swalloit. 

7th  Indiana  Battery .Captain  G.  R.  Shallow. 
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2d  Wisconsin  Battery let  Lieat  C.  Litinoston. 

20tli  Pennsylvania  Battery 1st  Lieut.  A«  J.  Stbysvs. 

PIONEER  BBIQADE. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Battery Captain  J.  H.  Stokes. 

CAVALRY  DIVL3I0N. 
D  Company,  1st  Ohio  Artillery... 2d  Lieut  N.  DL  Newell. 

The  armament  was  as  follows: — 

RIGHT  WING. 

Eleven  James  rifled  guns. 

Seventeen  six-pounders,  smooth-bore. 

Ten  twelve-pounder  howitsers. 

Eight  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

Four  twelve-pounder  light  (Napoleon)  guns. 

CENTRE. 
Four  James  rifled  guns. 
Three  six-pounder  smooth-bore  guns. 
Four  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 
Twelve  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns. 
Four  twelve-pounder  light  (Napoleon)  guns. 
Two  six-pounder  Wiard  guns. 
Two  twelve-pounder  Wiard  guns. 

LE*T  WING. 

Six  James  rifled  guns. 
Twelve  six-pounder  smooth-bore  guns. 
Ten  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 
Sixteen  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns. 
Four  three-inch  Rodman  guns. 

PIONEER  BRIGADE. 

Two  James  rifled  guns. 

Four  six-pounder  smooth-bore  guns. 

CAVALRY. 

Two  three-inch  Rodman  guns. 

It  'w^ill  be  observed  that  seven  different  kinds  of  cannon  were 
used  in  this  battle,  viz. : — 
The  twelve-pounder  light  gun. 
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The  six-pounder  smooth-bore. 
"    six-pounder  James  rifled  gun. 
"    three-inch  Eodman  rifled  gun. 
"    ten-pounder  Parrott  rifled  gun. 
"    Wiard  rifled  gun. 
"    twelve-pounder  field  howitzer. 

The  twelve-pounder  is  a  smooth-bore  gun,  made  of  bronze, 
called  light  twelve-pounder  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  heavy 
twelve-pounder,  upon  which  it  is  an  improvement.  It  was 
modelled  from  the  French  gun,  and  was  introduced  into  our 
service  in  1857.  The  improvements  were  suggested  by  the 
present  Emperor,  and  the  piece  is  generally  known  as  the 
Napoleon  gun.     Its  range  is  about  fifteen  hundred  yards. 

The  six-pounder  smooth-bore  gun  is  the  United  States  model 
of  1844,  made  of  bronze,  and  previous  to  the  present  war  was 
used  in  most  of  our  field-battencs.  Its  range  is  about  twelve 
hundred  yards. 

The  James  rifled  gun  is  the  United  States  smooth-bore,  rifled 
by  General  James,  of  Bhode  Island.  The  original  name — six- 
pounder — is  still  preserved,  although  the  elongated  projectile 
weighs  eleven  pounds.  James's  invention  refers  more  to  the 
projectile  than  to  the  gun  itself,  his  method  of  rifling  presenting 
nothing  that  is  new.  The  length  of  the  projectile  is  twice  its 
diameter,  the  front  part  conical,  the  rear  portion  made  something 
like  a  wheeUhub,  having  a  cylindrical  cavity  open  towards  the 
rear,  and  several  cavities  leading  from  this  to  the  exterior,  like 
the  mortises  of  a  hub  which  receive  the  spokes.  A  collar  of 
lead  encircles  the  exterior,  and  over  this  is  a  broad  band  of  tin. 
The  whole  is  covered  by  a  wrapping  of  canvas  steeped  in  oil. 
The  projectile  is  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  enter  readily  the  bore 
of  the  piece.  When  the  cartridge  in  the  rear  is  ignited  in 
firing,  the  expansive  gases  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
powder  enter  the  cylindrical  cavity  and  the  mortises  of  the 
projectile,  and  create  a  pressure  against  the  wrapping,  which 
yields,  is  forced  into  the  grooves,  and  the  projectile  in  its 
passage  through  the  bore  of  the  piece  assumes  the  rifled  motion. 
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The  oiled  canvas  lubricates  the  grooves  and  prevents  them 
from  becoming  "leaded."  Its  extreme  range  is  about  three 
thousand  yards. 

The  three-inch  Bodman  rifled  gun  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  named  after  the  inventor,  Captain  T.  J.  Bodman,  United 
States  Ordnance  Corps.  The  projectiles  used  in  it  are  generally 
the  Hotchkiss  and  Schenkl.  They  are  both  elongated,  with 
conical  points.  The  former  has  a  collar  of  lead  encircling  it 
near  the  base.  The  base  consists  of  a  cup-shaped  piece  of 
metal,  which  is  driven  forward  by  the  force  of  the  powder  in 
firing;  and  the  rim,  entering  between  the  projectile  and  the 
leaden  collar,  forces  the  latter  into  the  grooves  and  secures  the 
rifled  motion.  The  Schenkl  projectile  is  terminated  in  rear  by 
a  conical  spindle,  around  which  fits  a  cylinder  of  papier  mache, 
which  when  driven  forward  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  is 
forced  into  the  grooves,  and  the  rifled  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  projectile.  The  extreme  range  of  this  gun  is  about  five 
thousand  yards. 

The  ten-pounder  Parrott  rifled  gun — ^named  after  the  inventor, 
Captain  B:  P.  Parrott,  proprietor  of  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
New  York,  and  formerly  an  officer  of  the  army — ^is  made  of  cast 
iron,  with  a  band  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  on  around  the  rear 
portion  of  the  gun,  to  strengthen  it.  Its  projectile — ^also  the 
invention  of  Captain  Parrott — ^is  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  cup- 
shaped  piece  of  wrought  iron  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity 
towards  the  rear.  This  cup  is  expanded  into  the  groove  by  the 
force  of  the  powder,  and  the  rifled  motion  thus  secured.  The 
range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  three-inch  Bodman  gun. 

The  Wiard  rifled  gun — ^named  also  after  the  inventor — ^is 
made  of  steel.  The  same  kind  of  projectiles  are  used  as  in  the 
Bodman  gun.  The  range  of  the  six-pounder  Wiard  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ten-pounder  Parrott. 

The  twelve-pounder  howitzer  is  the  United  States  model  of 
1B41, — a  short  bronze  piece  for  throwing  shells,  case-shot,  and 
canister.    Its  range  is  about  one  thousand  yards. 
'    There  were  in  all  20,307  projectiles  thrown  at  the  battle  o< 
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Stone  Biver.  The  average  weight  of  metal  in  a  projectile  is 
ten  pounds,  and  the  average  charge  of  powder  one  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  entire  weight  of  metal  thrown  was,  therefore, 
203,070  pounds,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  30,360}  poundi 
Assuming  seven  cents  as  the  average  price  per  pound  for  tLe 
different  projectiles,  the  cost  would  he  814,214.90.  Twenty 
cents  per  pound  for  the  powder  would  amount  to  W,07ilO 
Total,  $20,287.00.  This  is  taking  the  most  economical  viewo: 
the  suhject. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  the  foilowing 
guns  were  taken  by  the  enemy : — 

8  James  rifled. 

6  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 

9  six-pounder  smooth-bores.  ' 
2  ten-pounder  Parrotts. 

1  six-pounder  Wiard. 

2  twelve-pounder  Wiard. 
1  James  rifled  (disabled). 

Total,  29 
The  following  were  captured  from  the  enemy : — 

1  Napoleon. 

2  ten-pounder  Parrotts. 

2  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 
1  six-pounder  smooth-bore. 

Total,    6 

With  the  foregoing  interesting  and  instructive  statistiti 
furnished  for  this  work  by  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  we  takelea^* 
of  the  subject. 


THE  OHIEP  OP  AETILLEET. 

Colonel  James  Babnett,  of  the  1st  Ohio  Artillery,  €1^ 
of  Artillery  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  is  a  nativ. 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  forty-two  years  of  age.  Fros 
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boyhood  he  has  resided  in  the  eity  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
was  educated  to  the  hardware-trade,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  hardware  jobbing-house  of  George 
Worthington  &  Co.,  of  that  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  in  command  of  an  inde- 
pendent artillery  organization,  and  tendered  its  services  to  the 
State  authorities.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  they  were 
accepted,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1861,  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
by  telegraph,  ordered  the  command  to  report  at  Columbus. 
In  accordance  with  this  order,  Captain  Barnett,  with  a  full 
company  of  men,  and  six  guns,  started  the  next  morning,  and, 
arriving  at  Columbus,  proceeded,  withojt  halting,  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  where  the  guns  were  mounted,  horses,  &c.  procured,  and 
all  fitted  for  service.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Western  Virginia 
by  the  Federal  troops,  one  section  of  this  battery  moved  with 
Colonel  Steadman,  of  the  14th  Ohio,  by  way  of  Parkersburg, 
and  two  sections  by  way  of  Benwood,  to  Grafbon.  During  the 
three-months  campaign  these  guns  were  constantly  on  duty,  at 
Grafton,  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill,  Carrick's  Ford,  and  other  points. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment  the  command 
returned  to  Columbus,  and  were  honorably  mustered  out  of 
service  in  the  month  of  July. 

In  August  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  1st  Eegiment  of 
Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and  Captain  Barnett  was  commissioned  as 
its  colonel.  This  organization,  consisting  of  twelve  field-batte- 
ries of  six  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  was  per- 
fected, and  the  regiment  was  fully  equipped  and  put  into  the 
field  by  January  1,  1862.  The  colonel  reported  to  General 
Buell  at  Louisville,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Nash- 
ville, in  March,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery 
reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  ordered  to  Ohio  in  July  on  recruiting  service.  Having 
obtained  the  requisite  numher  of  recruits  for  his  regiment,  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  September  upon  the  staff  of  General  C. 
C.  Gilbert,  at  that  time  commanding  the  centre  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.    After  the  battle  of  Perryville  the  colonel 
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from  New  York  to  Washington,  and  was  subseqneBtlv  on  dutj 
at  Washington  and  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York,  fe 
October,  1861,  he  sailed  with  Greneral  T.  W.  Sherman's  expei- 
tion  to  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  bombardmeDtof 
Fort  Pulaski  was  chief  of  ordnance  and  artillery.  Attheattad 
on  Secessionville,  James  Island,  South  Carolina,  June  16,  \^t 
he  was  slightly  wounded.  In  July,  1862,  he  joined  the  Amr 
of  the  Potomac  as  chief  of  ordnance  to  General  McCleUan.  k 
the  following  October  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Generi 
Wright,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  as  chiefs 
ordnance,  and  in  January,  1863,  was  appointed  to  a  similar  pes- 
tion  on  the  staff  of  General  Eosecrans,  Department  of  tht 
Cumberland. 


®ItJ  Snuji  |5ijgnal  and  S^iUjgraph  S^trvkt 

The  Signal  Corps  of  our  Army  is  composed  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  detailed  from  different  regiments,  with  special 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  duties  required  of  them.  The 
officers  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  signals  used  before  they 
go  into  the  field,  and  are  forbidden  to  carry  with  them  any  thing 
that  would  give  the  enemy  information  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  the  system  in  case  of  capture.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  keep  up  constant  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  army  and  the  different  commanding  generals,  and 
to  closely  scan  and  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Por 
this  reason,  the  officers  are  furnished  with  powerful  telescopes 
and  marine  glasses,  and  are  usually  located  on  the  tops  of  high 
elevations,  or  other  commanding  positions. 

When  General  Bosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  he  adopted  the  signal  system  and  reorganized 
the  corps.  The  officers  and  men  were  ordered  to  report  to 
Captain  Jesse  Merrill,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Department, 
and  were  divided  into  parties,  put  in  charge  of  competent  di- 
rectors, and  assigned  to  the  different  army  corps  for  duty.  On 
the  march  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesborough,  officers  were  con 
Btantly  on  the  alert,  collecting  and  communicating  intelligence. 
During  the  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the  battle  of  Stone 
Biver,  communication  was  kept  up  from  front  to  rear  on  the 
Murfreesborough  pike,  and  on  Tuesday,  while  our  army  'was 
fighting  its  way  to  what  was  afterwards  its  line  of  battle,  short 
lines  of  communication  were  maintained. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Murfreesborough,  two  brigades 

were  sent  in  the  direction  of  McMinnville  and  Woodbury, — 

one  as  far  as  Eeadyville,  twelve  miles,  and  the  other  to  Cripple 
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Creek,  eight  miles,  from  Murfreesborough.  Betireen  these  two 
points,  and  a  little  north  of  the  pike,  is  a  high,  mountain,  called 
Pilot  Knob,  and  on  its  summit  had  been  established  a  sigmJ-dU* 
tion  called  "  Fort  Transit."  This  point  commands  the  sorransd- 
ing  country  in  all  directions  for  miles ;  and  manjr  items  of  mtc 
rest  and  importance  were  reported  hy  the  officers  on  thatstatiofi 
They  communicated  with  the  central  station  in  the  cupola  of  the 
court-house  at  Murfreesborough ;  and  daily  and  nightly,  on  tli« 
stations,  flags  and  torches  could  be  seen  waving  information  wi 
orders  from  one  point  to  the  other.  As  the  lines  of  the  ancv 
were  extended,  communication  in  the  same  \^y  'wus  opened 
between  the  different  points.  The  station  on  the  coiirt-boB«<! 
at  Murfreesborough  communicates  with  one  at  liaTergne,  fihm 
miles  distant,  and  one  near  Triune,  seventeen  miles  dietont 
From  the  latter  point  a  line  of  stations  connects  it  with  Frankllo, 
and  from  the  former  communication  can  be  had  with  Nashyille 
whenever  desired. 

Major  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  has  w- 
cently  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  his  department  bj 
sending  to  Murfreesborough  a  signal  telegraph  train.  This 
train  consists  of  six  substantially-built  wagons,  each  oontainu^j? 
a  telegraph  instrument,  tool-chest,  axes,  reels,  Ac.  Three  of 
the  wagons  also  contain  five  miles  of  wire  each;  the  other  three 
have  flfleen  empty  reels,  used  in  reeling  up  the  wire  aiter  being, 
laid  out.  The  telegraph  instruments  are  the  most  complete  ior 
field-purposes  ever  put  in  operation,  and  much  superior,  both  ia 
matter  of  economy  and  reliability,  to  others  now  in  use.  Tb« 
dial-instrument  is  used  and  the  electricity  is  generated  at  tl^^ 
time  of  operating,  and  without  the  use  of  acid.  The  instrumeDt 
is  contained  in  a  box  which  can  be  carried  by  one  man,  and  its 
mechanism  is  so  simple  that  it  is  ready  for  use  the  instant  tlte 
station  in,  the  field  is  selected.  Three  lines  were  put  in  opera- 
tion at  Murfreesborough,  running  to  the  corps  commanders* 
head-quarters.  .  The  wire  used  is  insulated  by  gutta-percha,  and 
can  be  run  out  on  the  ground,  hung  On  fences  or  trees,  or  put  oa 
poles.     It  is  rolled  upon  reels,  in  one-mile  sections,  and,  in  run- 
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Ding  it  or  rolling  it  up,  the  horses  are  kept  at  a  steady  and  rapid 
trot.  This  field  telegraph  is  a  recent  invention,  scarcely  more 
than  a  year  old;  but  it  has  been  successfally  used  on  the  Poto- 
maC)  and  was  of  inestimable  service  at  the  attack  on  Fredericks- 
burg in  December  last.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  its  use 
is  to  keep  open  a  constant  communication  of  the  different  com* 
mands  of  an  army  wfth  each  other  and  with  head-quarters,  and 
also  to  connect  the  army,  or  any  portion  of  it,  with  the  signal- 
station,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  its  location  on  some  high 
and  commanding  point,  is  almost  invariably  at  some  distance 
from  the  camp.  , 

The  full  details  of  the  system  are,  of  course,  known  only  to 
the  initiated;  for  in  its  secrecy  lies  its  success.    A  general  idea 
of  its  character  and  management  may  be  given,  however,  with-- 
out  injury  to  the  sei-vice.    In  the  first  place,  then,  elevated  poNK 
tions  are  chosen,  between  which  communications  are  made  by 
means  of  a  flag  in  the  daytime  and  of  a  torch  at  night.    The- 
alphabet  of  the  code  consists  of  certain  definite  figures,  di&rent. 
combinations  of  which  represent  the  different  letters  of  the- 
ordinary  English  alphabet.    Of  these  figures  there  are  but  few, . 
a  sufficient  variety  being  obtained  by  different  combinations  of 
the  same  figures.     Thus,  11,  14  may  mean  A,  while  14^11  may. 
mean  D;  and  so  on.    Each  figure  of  the  alphabet  is  reporesented 
by  a  definite  number  of  dips  or  wavings  of  the  flag  or  torch, . 
thus  enabling  the  experienced  in  the  art  to  read  messages  at: 
almost  incredible  distances  with  surprising  rapidity. 

To  enable  the  reader  more  faWj  to  understand  the  workings 
of  the  system,  let  him  accompany  the  author  tci  the  signal-sta^ 
tion  in  the  cupola  of  the  court-house  at  Murfreesborough.  Here 
he  will  find  two  windows,  one  looking  towards  Fort  Transit, 
nine  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  Triune, 
seventeen  miles  to  the  west.  By  the  side  of  each  is  a  telescope, 
firmly  fixed  and  bearing  upon  the  station  opposite.  Outside  of 
the  opening  is  a  platform,  upon  which  the  man  waving  the  fiag, 
or  torch  stands.  It  being  desired  to  open  communication,  the 
flag  is  waved  to  and  fro  until  seen  and  answered  by  the  othor.- 

\ 
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station, — ^which  is  generally  bat  a  moment  or  two,  as  somebody 
IB  always  on  the  watch  at  the  glass.  The  officer  in  charge  seats 
himself  at  the  glass,  and,  having  observed  the  answer  to  his 
signal,  calls  to  the  man  on  the  platform  the  figures  which  he 
wishes  represeivted  or  waved.    Thns,  for  example : 

3—11;  21—5;  2—31—11;  1—43—5;  22—31;  14—22—23; 
1— 4a— 5;  11—1-42;  1—42—2;  23—11;  T— 11;  5—55. 

The  substance  of  the  above  message  is  to  inquire  if  a  certain 
officer  has  arrived  at  a  certain  place,  as  expected.  In  what, 
seems  scarcely  more  than  a  single  minute  after  the  last  word 
is  sent,  the  answer  comes  from  Fort  Transit,  and  is  read  by  the 
officer  at  the  glass. 

For  the  transmission  of  messages,  different-colored  flags  are 
employed,  as  best  suits  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are 
now  in  use  at  Murfreesborough  one  black  with  a  white  centre, 
one  white  with  a  red  centre,  and  one  all  red.  Sometimes  one 
can  be  plainly  seen  and  recognized  when  another  cannot  be 
seen  at  all :  hence  the  variety.  As  already  said,  there  are  two 
stations  in  the  court-house  at  Murfreesborough,  to  which  are 
assigaed  two  officers  and  four  men.  The  stations  are  kept  open 
all  the  time,  night  and  day,  officers  being  constantly  on  the 
watch  at  the  glass.  When  the  station  is  "  called''  by  one  of  the 
•ontlying  stations,  the  officer  in  charge  by  whom  the  message  is 
Xo  be  received  and  answered,  if  below  in  his  office,  is  notified  by 
thfi  tapping  of  the  court-house  bell,  two  strokes  calling  him  to 
•one  station,  and  three  to  the  other.  All  messages  sent  and  re- 
oenred  are  written  out  and  copies  of  them  preserved,  which  are 
often  called  for  as  evidence  in  courts-martial,  &c.  Messages 
received  were  formerly  delivered  at  head-quarters  by  orderlies, 
huJkj&re  now  sent  by  the  newly-arrived  telegraph  train. 

The  system  now  in  use  in  all  the  Union  armies  was  invented 
by  Maj<H-  Meyer,  the  Signal  Officer  of  the  army,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war,  the  one  previously  in  use  having  become 
valueless  because  of  certain  officers  of  the  corps  having  gone  with 
ithe  Sooth.  The  rebels,  too,  have  a  system,  invented  or  per- 
fected by  one  Alexander,  formerly  a  lieutenant  under  Mi^or 
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Meyer,  bat  now  anderfitood  to  be  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  service.  Our  army  system  differs  from  that  of  the 
navy,  in  that  the  latter  is  worked  by  a  series  of  preconcerted 
and  set  phrases^  while  by  this  any  thing  that  can  be  written 
can  be  telegraphed  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  certainty.  A 
message  of  twenty  words  can  be  sent  in  five  minutes,  and  an- 
swered in  as  many  more.  As  an  illustration  of  its  workings,  a 
single  example  will  suffice.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  Major- 
General  Palmer  made  an  expedition  to  Woodbury,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Murfreesborough,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
after  he  entered  the  town  General  Bosecrans  was  informed  of 
the  fact  by  means  of  the  signal  corps.  The  commanding  general 
at  once  despatched  to  him  certain  orders ;  and  in  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  sending  them  he  was  informed  by  General  Palmer 
that  they  had  been  received  and  the  troops  disposed  in  accord* 
ance  with  them.  The  use  of  the  field  telegraph  will  materially 
add  to  the  rapidity  with  which  messages  can  be  transmitted, 
by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  couriers  between  the  head- 
quarters of  commanders  and  the  signal-station. 

The  alphabet  is  not  difficult  to  learn;  but  constant  practice  is 
required  to  enable  the  operator  to  send  and  receive  messages 
without  hesitation.  The  labor  required  of  the  coirps  is  confining, 
but  not  severe.  For  days  there  may  be  little  to  do,  and,  again, 
both  officers  and  men  may  be  constantly  employed  during  both 
the  day  and  night.  They  sleep  when  they  can,  and  are  expected 
to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  Messages,  in  very  clear 
weather,  can  be  read  between  Triune  and  Pilot  Knob,  twenty- 
seven  miles,  or  between  the  Knob  and  Lavergne,  twenty-five 
miles,  without  being  repeated  at  Murfreesborough;  and  they 
have  been  sent  direct  from  the  Knob  to  Kashville,  forty-five 
miles;  but  this  distance  is  too  great  for  the  glasses  now  in  use, 
and  is  not  considered  entirely  reliable.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary duty  of  transmitting  messages,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  corps  act  as  scouts,  keeping  a  constant  watch  upon  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  as  they  are  able  to  do  from  their 
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oommAnding  location,  and  reporting  the  resalts  of  their  i 
tions  to  head-quarters  without  delay. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Ounberlmud  is  ods 
the  direction  of  Captain  Jesse  Merrill,  of  the  7tli  Pennajhiiii 
Keserve.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  attonej  W 
profession.  He  entered  the  service  as  second  lientenaat,  asd 
served  as  such  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  Jannaij,  IX, 
when,  having  learned  the  code,  he  was  detailed  to  the  Aimj  of 
the  Cumberland  to  introduce  it  there  and  instract  the  reqiisu 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  its  mysteries.  He  is  a  thoroi^ 
master  of  the  system,  and  has  rendered  it  highly  efibctive,  as  tbi 
reader  may  judge  from  the  foregoing  account. 

The  Murfreesborough  station  is  under  the  charge  of  Gaptem 
C.  B.  Case,  of  the  86th  Indiana,  and  T.  J.  Kelly,  of  the  lOCk  OUo 
Infantry.  The  telegraphic  train  is  under  oonunand  of  lies* 
tenant  D.  Wonderly,  of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  liieutenanti  S. 
F.  Beber  and  D.  F.  Jarvis.  The  corps  of  the  departmeat  ooi* 
sists  of  about  forty  officers,  and,  inclusive  of  the  telegraphio  tab, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  enlisted  men,  all  of  whom  an 
detailed  from  their  respective  regiments  for  this  service;  sad 
thus  the  signal  service  is  rendered  at  but  a  trifling  addUimI 
cost  to  the  country. 


8%e  ^nng  ^aiL 


Army  M«il-W«gon  Mcaping  from  Qu«rriil«s  at  L«v«rgn«. 


A  soldier's  life  is  a  life  of  privation.      Like  the  migratory 

patriarchs  of  the  olden  time,  he  is  only  "  a  sojourner  in  the 

land ;"  but,  unlike  them,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  household 

gods  go  not  with  him  in  his  wanderings.     Their  homes  were 

ever  present  with  them ;  his  can  only  be  far  away,  in  the  forests 

of  the  free  North  or  on  the  wide  prairies  of  the  West.    "  Home 

is  where  the  heart  is,"  sings  the  poet.     "  The  heart  is  where 

home  is,"  says  the  soldier;  and  not  the  daily  stir  of  camp-life, 

not  the  march,  with  its  ever-changing  scenes,  not  even  the 

S09 
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de*dlj  shock  of  battle,  can  banish  from  his  thoughts  tk«  dm 
ones  whom  he  has  left  behind.    Who,  then,  shall  teU  thehotv 
longings  for  home,  for  family,  and  for  friends  that  crovd  b 
hours  of  leisore  and  of  rest  f    At  dead  of  night,  as  the  aaitiiei 
paces  his  lonely  round,  his  mind  is  busy  with  fondest  meooiitt. 
Wrapped  in  his  blanket,  with  only  the  stars  aboTe  him,  tW 
soldier's  weary  body  finds  rest  in  sleep :  yet  he  wanden  froi 
warlike  scenes.    ISTo  moonbeam  brighter  in  its  silTcry  flood  tku 
is  his  dream  of  that  far-off  home,  where  the  good  old  father  aid 
mother  sit  by  the  chimney-corner  and  talk  of  their  boy  who  bi 
gone  to  the  war, — ^where  the  loving  wife  presses  the  babe  to  ba 
breast  and  gently  whispers  the  story — alas  I  how  trael— of  in 
absent  father, — ^where  the  maiden  sleeps  with  dreams  as  fat 
and  sweet  as  those  in  which  he  asks,  "Are  they  of  me T  and 
hers  seem  to  answer, "  Yes.'' 

In  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  there  are  fifty  thouBandmet 
to  whom  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  They  have  been  abeent  frcoi 
their  homes  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  The  interim  btf. 
perhaps,  been  fruitM  of  change  in  the  dear  home-^urcle.  A 
mother,  a  wife,  a  child,  has  departed  to  the  spirit-realm;  ^ 
wedding-feast  has  been  prepared  in  the  household;  otvaj^ 
another  flower  is  blooming  amid  the  family  garland,  unsees  u 
yet  by  the  war-worn  father.  With  what  eagerness,  theo,  wS^ 
not  a  visit  to  that  home  be  desired  I  With  what  eaniestDetf 
must  not  a  furlough  be  sought  I  But  we  are  in  an  eDeoij'» 
country,  a  hostile  army  confronts  us  face  to  face,  and  fhrioogitf 
must  necessarily  be  denied.  We  may  think  and  dream  of  hone; 
but  that  is  all.  This  privation,  this  heart-sickness,  is  the  bme 
of  a  soldier's  life. 

Much,  however,  may  be  done  to  alleviate  it.  If  we  may  w< 
revisit  those  who  nightly  gather  around  the  fireside,  ▼«  fflij 
look  upon  their  lineaments  as  painted  by  the  sunbeam  in  ^ 
passage  through  the  dark  chambers  of  the  camera.  If  we  etf- 
not  whisper  our  thoughts  and  read  the  answer  in  loving  ^J^ 
before  the  lips  can  give  utterance,  we  can  substitute  pen  ^ 
tongue,  and,  in  return,  gather  ft^m  the  thickly-covered  page  ^^ 
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lea8t  a  part  of  what  we  would  bo  dearly  love  to  hear.  As  Bight 
is  the  best  of  all  Grod's  gifts  to  man,  and  hearing  the  next,  so  th« 
next  best  thing  to  a  visit  is  a  letter  from  home.  Its  influence  on 
the  soldier  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  messenger  of 
love  and  hope,  bringing  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  in  those 
dark  and  trying  hours  which  come  alike,  at  times,  to  alL  If  it 
be  in  answer  to  tidings  of  victory,  words  of  praise  nerve  him  to 
still  more  daring  deeds  of  valor.  If  of  defeat,  it  bids  him  not 
despair,  but,  with  faith  in  God  and  his  own  good  sword,  press 
persistently  on  to  the  inevitable  triamph  that  awaits  him.  Un- 
certainty and  suspense  are  ended,  positive  knowledge  of  home- 
affairs  reigning  in  their  stead.  Discontent  gives  place  to  cheer- 
fulness, and  with  firmer  hope,  higher  aspiration,  he  re-enters 
upon  his  daily  duty.  A  happier  man  and  a  better  soldier,  his 
country  not  less  than  himself  is  indebted  for  the  change  to  the 
Army  Mail. 

At  the  outset  it  became  evident  that  regular  mails  could  not 
be  supplied  to  our  armies  in  the  field  through  the  usual  agency 
of  the  Post-Office  Department.  Eailroads  were  torn  up ;  river- 
navigation  was  often  interrupted,  and  became  at  all  times 
dangerous;  old  mail-routes  were  suspended;  mail-matter - 
destined  for  the  army  accumulated  at  the  distributing  offices 
and  at  the  termini  of  the  regular  routes,  in  hopelessly  confused 
heaps,  to  be  forwarded  only  at  long  intervals.  Grave  complaints 
unavoidably  arose,  and  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  military 
mail-system  which,  independent  of,  yet  acting  in  concert  with, 
the  civil  department,  would  supply  the  deficiency.  Among  the 
first  to  notice  the  evil  and  apply  the  remedy  was  Major-General 
Eosecrans.  Himself  a  practical  soldier  and  appreciating  a 
soldier's  minor  wants,  it  is  with  him  a  settled  policy  to  minister 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  In  Western  Virginia  his 
efforts  to  secure  regular  mail-facilities  to  his  men  were  attended 
with  partial  success;  but  it  was  not  until  called  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  that  he  was  enabled  to  inaugurate 
a  thoroughly  complete  system  of  daily  military  mails. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  appointed  Colond 
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William  Trnesdail  his  army  niail  agent.  Mesaengen  irei«  tt 
once  placed  upon  the  boats  and  railroads  between  that  pliee 
and  Cairo.  An  efficient  general  travelling  agent— P.  W.  Cmw, 
Esq. — ^was  engaged;  and  it  was  one  of  his  special  duties  to  viot 
the  various  distributing  offices  at  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Cairo,  and  furnish  them  with  accurate  lists  of 
the  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  and  smaller  commAnds  cob- 
stituting  that  army,  and  to  have  forwarded  from  those  office 
bushels,  and  in  some  instances  wagon-loads,  of  mail-matter 
found  piled  beneath  tables  and  counters  or  stowed  away  ic 
drawers,  barrels,  and  back  rooms. 

Upon  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the  CumberM 
General  Eosccrans  found  it  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  hid 
been  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  in  respect  to  mail-matter. 
Eecently  marched  up  from  Alabama,  through  Kentucky  asi 
Tennessee,  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  now  back  again  to  Bowliu? 
Green,  the  troops  had  been  almost  everywhere  in  turn  ini 
nowhere  long.  Battles,  skirmishes,  and  forced  marches  bd 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  divisions  and  hng^ 
were  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  even  regimental  commands 
were  divided  between  widely  distant  stations.  No  accesjibk 
record  of  their  movements  and  localities  had  been  preserved 
and  it  had  been  found  simply  impossible  to  forward  the  loag- 
looked-for  mails.  Thus  thousands  of  soldiers  and  officers.  >* 
well  as  privates,  had  been  weeks  and  months  without  tidinp 
from  home  or  friends,  while  tons  of  mail-matter  lay  moulds- 
ing  in  distant  post-offices.  To  bring  order  out  of  this  cha« 
was  again  the  difficult  duty  of  Colonel  Trnesdail,  which  vis 
speedily  accomplished,  aided  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Currier,  and 
other  agents.  Messengers  were  appointed  and  teams  v^r^ 
arranged,  and  a  system  improvised  ready  for  operation  vk« 
the  army  should  advance  into  the  enemy's  country.  F.  C 
Herrick,  Esq.,  an  experienced  employe  of  the  civil  department 
was  appointed  army  postmaster, — ^whose  duty  it  was  to  move 
with  the  army  and  receive  and  distribute  the  mails,  with  in- 
structions to  operate  in  hannony  with  the  United  States  r^ 
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authorities  and  have  for  his  sole  object  the  prompt  deliyerj  of 
the  mails  to  the  soldiers. 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  Nashville  was  invested 
by  the  rebels,  and  for  two  months  all  oommnnication  with  the 
North  suspended.  Kot  until  our  army  reached  that  city  was  it 
relieved  from  the  dearth  of  mail-matter.  True,  certain  private 
parties  had  attempted  to  ran  the  gauntlet  with  small  letter- 
mails;  but  failure  and  loss  of  teams  and  mails  had  been  the 
result.  Now,  however,  daily  mails  were  regularly  received  and 
sent,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  all.  The  Government  then  brought 
the  mails  only  to  Mitchellsville,  Tennessee,  distant  from  Nash- 
ville thirty-five  miles.  Between  these  places  bridges  had  been 
burned  and  tunnels  blown  up  by  the  rebels,  rendering  the  rail- 
road unavailing  for  several  weeks.  The  mail-wagons  were  at 
once  put  on ;  and  for  two  months  a  heavy  mail  passed  each  way 
through  a  wild  guerrilla  country,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
cavalry  escort.  Arrived  at  Nashville,  it  was  at  once  distributed 
and  sent  to  the  various  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  head- 
quarters. Some  idea  of  the  business  thus  transacted  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  not  unfrequently  twenty  thousand 
letters  were  mailed  at  the  Nashville  office  in  a  single  day,  besides 
two  or  three  bushels  of  photographs,  daguerreotypes,  &c.  From 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stamps  were  sold  daily, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  to  the  army. 

When  the  advance  towards  Murfreesborough  began,  the  army 
was  again  thrown  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government  mails; 
and  again  recourse  was  had  to  the  army  wagons  and  messengerSi 
and  daily  trips  were  made,  sometimes  with,  but  oftener  with* 
out,  an  escort.  The  route  was  through  a  dangerous  country 
infested  with  roving  bands  of  rebel  cavalry :  yet  during  many 
weeks  the  mails  were  thus  carried  safely  and  regularly,  and  in 
that  time  not  a  mail-bag,  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  a 
single  letter,  was  lost.  Early  in  March  the  railroad  between 
Nashville  and  Murfreesborough  was  reopened;  and  since  then 
daily  mails  have  been  received  from  and  sent  to  Nashville  by 
the  army  postmaster  with  great  regularity,  the  Army  of  the 
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Cnmberland  reoeiving  its  mails  more  promptly  and  inth  kai 
oonfusidn,  probably,  than  does  any  otber  army  in  the  W 
Upon  an  average,  twenty-two  thousand  letters — ^amoimtifig  m 
bulk  to  fifteen  bushels — Cleave  the  Murfreesborough  mifitarr 
office  daily,  to  be  duly  mailed  in  the  United  States  distributiiif 
office  at  Nashville,  from  whence  they  are  sent  over  the  regak 
mail-routes  to  their  respective  destinations.  The  equally  lirie 
mails  received  are  sorted  and  distributed,  by  means  of  the  wai^ 
wagons,  among  the  various  camps  and  military  offices  vii 
creditable  energy  and  despatch. 

In  a  correspondence  of  such  magnitude  it  is  idle  toaajthit 
complaints  do  not  arise.  In  spite  of  every  car«^  letters  will  &£ 
to  reach  their  destination;  but  the  wonder  really  is  thateofev 
are  lost.  In  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  embncisg 
Western  Kentucky  and  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  there  ait 
not  less  than  twelve  divisions,  thirty-seven  brigades,  and  ncR 
than  two  hundred  regiments,  besides  independent  organixatioi& 
such  as  pioneers,  engineers,  the  signal  corps,  Bharp8hootei& 
batteries,  scouts,  hospitals,  convalescent  camps,  &c.  &c.  Imagis^ 
the  perplexity,  then,  of  the  army  postmaster  as  he  puzzles  kit 
brain  over  thousands  of  letters  addressed,  in  the  most  nnre^ii- 
able  hand,  after  this  style : — ^'^Mr.  John  Smith,  Co.  A,  Bosecna 
Army;"  "  Lt.  Tom  Jones,  3d  Div. ;"  "  Capt.  Brown,  2d  Brigsdef 
"Major  Thompson,  2l8t  Eegt.;"  and  which  he  is  expected k 
forward  "  in  haste."  The  only  possible  disposition  of  sb^ 
letters  is  to  send  them  from  regiment  to  regiment,  until  ^ 
quently  they  are  literally  worn  out  in  their  fruitless  search  for 
an  owner. 

Thus  far  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  have  ibiij 
realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.  ^ 
cheerfulness  imbued  and  the  confidence  inspired  are  weU  word 
its  entire  expense;  but,  aside  from  these,  the  Government  is 
abundantly  remunerated  for  every  outlay  by  the  extra  revense 
derived  from  the  thus  largely-increased  correspondence.  Wtk 
regular  mails  three  letters  are  written  where  one  would  be  with- 
out; and  under  the  present  system  it  only  requires  proper  dir» 
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tion  to  insnre  prompt  delivery.  The  simpleBt  and  pkunest 
address  is  the  best.  The  name,  the  title  (if  any  there  be),  the 
company,  the  regiment,  the  State  from  which  it  comes,  the  arm 
of  service  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  army  or  corps  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  comprise  all  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
secure  the  safe  and  speedy  delivery  of  army  letters.  The  num- 
bers of  the  brigade  and  division  are  not  necessary;  but  it  is  better 
to  add  them  if  known.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  par- 
ticular locality  at  which  the  command  is  stationed,  and  the 
route  which  the  letter  is  to  take.  But  such  an  address  as  this 
is  sufficient : — ^^  Robert  Jasper,  Go.  H,  21st  Begt.  Illinois  In&ntry, 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  via  Louisville,  Ky  .*'  "  Cavalry"  or  "Ar- 
tillery" may  be  substituted  for  "  Infantry,"  as  occasion  requires. 
The  distributing  officers  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  regiments 
comprised  in  those  armies  whose  letters  they  receive  and 
forward,  as  well  as  their  stations;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  the  particular  army  to  which  it  is  to  go  to  insure  the 
transmission  of  a  letter  thereto,  and  the  company  and  regiment 
in  that  army,  to  secure  its  speedy  delivery  to  the  owner  upon  its 
arrival  there. 

A  single  incident  will  illustrate  the  occasional  dangers  of  the 
military  mail-service.  During  the  week  of  battles  at  Stone 
Biver,  the  most  important  mail-matter  was  sent  to  and  fro  at 
considerable  risk  of  capture  from  the  rebel  cavalry  that  had 
succeeded  in  getting  between  Nashville  and  the  rear  of  our  army 
and  were  burning  wagon-trains  on  the  road.  On  the  evening 
of  December  31,  the  day  of  the  heaviest  fighting,  intelligence 
came  that  our  shelterless  men  were  wellnigh  exhausted  fr*om 
continued  exposure  to  storm  and  mud.  Colonel  Truesdail  at 
once  ordered  a  mail-wagon  to  he  filled  with  choice  refreshments 
for  the  generaFs  head-quarters,  which,  with  important  mail* 
matter,  he  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  S.  A.  Esterbrook,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  boldest  of  the  army  mail-messengers.  By  ten 
o'clock,  "  Brooks,"  as  he  is  called,  was  ready  to  start  on  his 
journey.  Arrived  at  the  outer  pickets,  he  is  told  by  the  guards 
that  the  road  is  alive  with  rebel  cavalry,  that  he  will  certainly 
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be  cap'ured,  and  thej  flatly  refuse  to  pass  him  bejroDidiLe 
lines.  His  protest  is  of  no  avail,  and  back  he  comee  to  the  (ift 
Colonel  Truesdail,  much  disappointed,  writes  a  peremptoiy  sri^ 
to  pass  the  mail-wagon,  assuming  all  risk  himselfl  Afc 
'<  Brooks"  sets  forth,  and  passes  the  pickets,  but  is  scarcely  gs; 
of  sight  or  hearing  when  he  meets  a  motley  crowd  of  fji£C 
teamsters,  pedlars,  and  camp-followers,  each  telling  a  more  dict^ 
ful  tale  than  the  preceding  of  discomfiture  to  our  arma,  dugsi 
along  the  road,  raids  of  rebel  horsemen,  and  flames  of  bans: 
wagons.  So  strong  the  tide  and  so  unanimous  the  story  tk 
"  Brooks,"  concluding  further  advance  fool-hardy,  and,  in  lb 
case,  discretion  certainly  the  better  part  of  valor,  again  rctntrf 
his  way,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  once  more  ii 
Nashville. 

The  colonel  had  just  retired,  and  was  sleeping  when  *' Brook:' 
came  thundering  into  the  office.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  he. ^ 
possibly  a  little  vexed.  Certes,  he  walks  the  room  excitedly  is 
rather  scanty  attire, — the  shortness  of  army  shirts  being  p- 
verbial.  Ere  long,  oaths  fly  about  like  feathers  in  a  gale;*^ 
finally  the  intimation  is  heard  that  "  Brooks  is  afraid."  A  t  l 
more  wrathful  explosion  now  occurs,  "  Brooks"  declaring  ti^ 
wagon,  mail,  moBsenger,  and  driver  will  start  again,  and  tk^ 
time  go  without  fail  to  Stone  Eiver  or  to  a  much  hotrc 
place.  "  Yes,"  says  the  colonel,  "  go  on :  put  'em  through ;  lt« 
the  rebs  get  you  if  they  can, — ^I  want  'em  to  get  yon;  buti: 
they  do,  lose  your  mails,  destroy  your  despatches,  and  bora 
in  your  liquors,  -^ —  'em !" 

A  third  time  our  man  starts,  resolved  to  "do  or  die."  I^- 
almost  dawn  as  his  wagon  rattles  up  the  hill  ovcrlookiu* 
Lavergne,  and  a  strange  and  fearful  sight  greets  him  at  j> 
summit.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  road  is  quite  etnig^' 
descending  a  long  slope  into  the  valley  in  which  Lavergnf  • 
built,  and  beyond  the  town  again  ascending  a  sin^ilar  ridge.  -^* 
far  ap  eye  can  reach,  the  flames  of  burning  wagons  leap  i^'  '.^ 
up  iniX)  the  darkness,  made  tenfold  darker  by  their  lurid  lii-^ 
No  living  form  is  visible, — only  the  whitened  surface  of  i^* 
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pike''  and  the  sombre  cedar  thickets  by  its  side.  .  The  aathors  of 
thia  havoc  are  lurking  near  by,  or,  more  probably,  are  making 
good  their  escape  with  such  plunder  from  our  trains  as  can  b«> 
carried  on  the  backs  of  captured  mules.  Danger  is  ahead;  but 
there  is  no  escape :  only  the  speed  of  his  horses  can  save  our 
driver  now.  Their  mettle  is  of  the  best,  and  serve  him  well  as 
he  sweeps  along  like  the  wind,  turning  quickly  out  and  in  to 
avoid  the  burning  wagons,  listening  all  the  while  with  bated 
breath  for  the  whistling  of  bullets  and  the  tramp  of  pursuing 
cavalry.  The  valley  is  reached,  the  town  passed,  the  hill  gained, 
and  he  is  safe,  and,  the  journey  ended,  he  meets  with  a  hearty 
welcome  at  head-quarters.  His  was  a  narrow  escape,  as  but 
half  an  hour  previously  that  road  was  lined  by  a  thousand  rebel 
cavalry.    An  illustration  of  this  scene  precedes  this  chapter. 
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9he  %mii  §intbq. 

Whin  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  advanced  aonthwi 
from  Bowling  Green,  the  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  w 
Btatione  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  and  maBsed  in  the  (lim> 
tion  of  Nashville,  an  aggregate  of  thousands,  howevw,  baK 
unavoidably  left  behind  on  detached  service,  m  hoBpitak  ni 
absent  on  furloughs.  Meanwhile  an  entire  reorganiatioii  c: 
the  army  was  effected, — scarcely  a  regiment  or  batteiyrou* 
ing  in  its  old  brigade  or  division. 

When  Nashville  was  reached,  and  for  weeks  thereafter,  nti» 
day  passed  without  the  return  of  hundreds  of  these  absenW; 
to  rejoin  their  commands,  of  whose  whereabouts  officers  »• 
privates  were  often  alike  ignorant.  The  military  offioM  ^  ^ 
city  were  besieged  with  crowds  of  anxious  inquirers,  ind  fi^» 
time  all  was  confusion.  At  length  so  great  became  this  dily 
influx,  and  so  considerable  the  time  required  to  attend  to  u. 
that  the  general  commanding  committed  the  bnsiness  to  v 
care  of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Police ;  and  to  the  usual  crod 
thronging  the  police  office  was  now  added  this  motley  array 
soldiery,  too  often  weak  and  weary,  and  always  without  iw 
or  shelter. 

Colonel  Truesdail  at  once  set  about  adjusting  thedifflcultji- 
a  speedy  and  practickl\nianner.     A  tent  wafl  p^^^  ^  '' 
vacant  lot  adjoining  the  pP^'ce  building,  and  an  ^^^^ 
telligent  agent  there  dulyfltftaW^d  as  Army  J>^^' 
proper  authorities  were  consult^ ^'^^  *"  accurate  sch    «^ 
the  new  army  organization  comJS^-     ^^'^"^''^  ^^.^^ 
spatched  to  ascertain  the  exact  locaH^^*^^  '^'^TtheW 
lost  soldiers  were  notified,  by  ^^andbiUs^Jji^^'''!^^^^ 
to  report  themselves  at  this  tent.    The     ^^^' 
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the  military  offices  were  soon  rid  of  what  had  become  as  in- 
tolerable nuisance.  The  streets  were  cleared  of  stragglers,  and 
the  soldiers — many  of  them  just  discharged  from  hospitals,  and 
sorely  travel-worn — ^were  promptly  forwarded  to  their  respect- 
ive camps.  When  the  army  moved  to  Murfreesborough,  the 
same  difficulty  was  experienced;  and  an  office  was  opened  there, 
with  a  like  good  result.  The  department  thus  at  first  tempo- 
rarily organized  is  yet  continued,  and  is  known  as  the  Army 
Directory  or  Intelligence  Office. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  office,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  a  necessity  in  a  large  and  ever-fluctuating  army, 
is  very  slight,  only  a  single  clerk  being  needed.  The  benefits 
derived  therefrom  are  incalculably  great.  Persons  seeking  for 
fHends  in  the  army  have  only  to  inquire  at  the  directory  to 
ascertain  their  whereabouts.  Full  and  reliable  burial-lists  also 
may  be  found  there,  by  means  of  which  relatives  in  quest  of 
the  remains  of  deceased  soldiers  can  at  once  be  pointed  to  their 
resting-places.  Not  only  lost  soldiers  are  set  right,  but  the 
hundreds  of  citizens,  sanitary  commissioners,  nurses,  traders, 
and  others  visiting  the  army  are  furnished  with  information- 
indispensable  to  them  in  an  army  spread  over  two  hundred 
miles  of  territory,  and  which  is  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The 
good  thus  done,  the  suffering  avoided,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
"  the  stranger  within  our  gates"  can  be  ftilly  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  mingled  in  the  confusion  of  camp-life  as 
witnessed  during  this  rebellion. 


She  ^mn  ^^Imwu. 

No  clafls  of  men  connected  with  the  army  hare  been  ^ 
subject  of  more  hasty  and  ill-advised  criticifim  than  the  cbp- 
lains.  Their  office  and  mission  have  been  pronounced  a  fuliR 
by  the  depraved  and  thoughtless,  and  they  have  been  cUaed 
as  useless  and  an  encumbrance,  whose  only  aim  and  end 
was  to  draw  their  pay.  Not  unfrequently,  discouraged  at  the 
results  of  their  labors  and  doubtM  of  future  success,  some  of 
our  best  chaplains  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  annj  ud 
returned  to  their  homes.  At  first  blush,  the  assertion  that  Int 
little  good  has  been  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  the  serrice 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  means  expended. 
would  seem  to  be  supported  by  observation  and  experience;  ht 
a  candid  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  tk 
case  will  demonstrate  its  utter  injustice.  Were  the  army  chap- 
lains and  their  labors  judged  from  a  true  stand-point,  th^ 
would  not  be  wanting  words  of  gratitude  and  praise  from  everj 
pen  and  tongue.  But,  their  triumphs  not  being  blazoned  abroad 
on  flaming  banners,  the  influence  they  exert  working  secretly 
and  without  ostentation,  the  seed  they  sow  not  being  followed 
for  many  years,  perhaps,  by  the  springing  grain  and  the  ripen- 
ing harvest,  they  have  been  decried  by  men  ignorant  of  the 
good  they  have  accomplished. 

The  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the  chaplain  are  almost 
innumerable.  In  every  camp  there  will  be  found  some  bad  men 
whose  influence  goes  far  to  neutralize  that  of  the  most  faithfal 
chaplain.  Many  officers  are  careless  of  the  teachings  of  Chi* 
tianity,  and  the  soldier  too  often  follows  where  his  commandfi 
leads  in  the  walks  of  every-day  life  as  well  as  on  the  battle- 
field.   In  camp  the  restraints  of  home  and  society  are  remoTe>i 
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ftnd  wild  passions  hold  a  fiercer  sway.  Vice  abounds  on  every 
hand,  temptation  to  sin  is  everywhere  present ;  and  opposed  to 
it  all  is  oftentimes  only  the  single  voice  of  the  chaplain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  even  favored  with  every  assistance  and 
encouragement,  his  task  would  be  a  herculean  one,  in  which 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success  would  be  evenly  balanced. 
But  of  assistance  he  has  none,  and  of  eni5ouragement  far  too 
little.  Congress  provided  for  chaplains,  and  the  people  doubt* 
less  supposed  that  in  so  doing  they  had  secured  spiritual  instruc* 
tion  and  solace  to  our  soldiers  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  otfr 
arms.  But  they  made  no  provision  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work.  No  system  of  duties  is  prescribed  by  the  regular 
tions,  and  thus  they  have  no  authoritative  claim  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  officer  or  private.  Each  chaplain  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  to  do  as  best  he  can.  By  incessant 
labor  he  may  accomplish  much  3  but,  with  his  opportunities  cir- 
cumscribed or  totally  restricted,  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  subordinate,  with  the  vile  influences  of  camp^ 
associations  working  against  him,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  many  a  chaplain  fails  to  accomplish  aU  that  may  be  ex« 
pected  or  desired. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  chaplain  has  to  encounter  the 
direct  opposition  of  any  of  his  superior  officers.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  Christians;  and  many  more  have  so  much  regard  for 
the  gospel  and  its  teachings  that  they  take  pains  to  render  their 
chaplain  every  possible  assistance.  In  such  cases  his  success, 
is  proportionably  greater,  his  influence  more  potent  for  good,, 
and  the  results  of  his  efforts  more  apparent.  It  is  not  of  the. 
outspoken  opposition  of  either  officers  or  men  that  the  chaplains 
most  complain.  It  is  rather  the  bad  influence  of  their  example 
working  upon  that  q)irit'  of  imitation  which  in  army  life  be- 
comes almost  second  nature.  To  combat  this  is  their  most 
serious  task,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  patience,, 
perseverance,  and  faith.  Despite  these  difficulties  and  vexa- 
tions, however,  they  jabor  on,  and   their  labors   are   rarely 

wholly  in  vain.    The  good  they  do,  the  influence  they  exer^ 
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upon  those  around  them,  the  suffering  they  alleriate,  the 
wounds  of  body  and  spirit  they  bind  up,  may  not  now  be  fiillj 
known  and  appreciated;  but  there  will  come  a  day  when  in  the 
light  of  perfect  knowledge  their  labors  will  be  recognized  asd 
rewarded. 

That  there  are  unworthy  and  incompetent  chapluns  in  tk 
army  is  not  to  be  denied.  Through  base  means  and  inflnenft 
some  such  have  crept  into  the  service,  and  some  may  kve 
iallen  away,  even,  as  did  Judas  Iscariot  from  among  the  ch(«c: 
twelve.  Those  who  thus  fail  and  fall  attract  special  atte& 
tion,  and  by  them  the  remainder  have  too  often  been  jndgel 
The  majority  are  earnest,  industrious,  God-fearing  men,  tf 
whom  every  opportunity  for  good  is  faithfully  improTci 
That  they  work  for  pay  only  is  abundantly  disproved  bj  tie 
ikct  that  few  of  them  save  any  thing  from  their  salary.  Tke 
numberless  calls  upon  them  by  the  sick,  the  wounded,  aai 
the  destitute  would  consume  an  income  vastly  larger  than  tbt 
of  a  chaplain.  Theirs  is  a  labor  of  love  and  duty,  for  wbxt: 
they  have  left  the  comforts  of  home  to  endure  the  dangers  id 
inconveniences  of  camp4ife,  and  for  which  they  can  find  tba* 
reward  only  in  an  approving  conscience. 

For  various  reasons,  many  chaplains  have  resigned  and  go&e 
home.  Some  were  unfortunate  in  manner  and  style.  Kot  ereiy 
clergyman  can  succeed  in  the  camp.  The  soldier  mnst  be  is- 
terested, — his  attention  withdrawn  from  all  outside  influence  t^^ 
the  words  of  the  preacher.  A  peculiar  style  of  delivery  i^ 
necessary.  A  monotonous  "  sing-song"  tone  will  effectually  mil 
any  camp-preaching.  The  eye,  the  hands,  the  postnre,  tb 
tongue,  the  brain,  and,  above  all,  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  essent:k^ 
elements  in  all  sermons,  and  especially  those  intended  for  ^ 
oamp.  Energy  and  industry,  a  buoyant  spirit  which  no  diiS- 
culties,  no  opposition,  can  daunt,  and  a  faith  that  no  temportij 
failures  can  cast  down,  are  necessary  qualities  in  every  sucw^ 
fill  army  chaplain.  The  motto  inscribed  upon  his  banner  should 
be  the  divine  injunction,  "  Whatsoever  tl^y  hand  findeth  to  do. 
do  it  with  thy  mighi" 
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On  Bccotint  of  the  constant  changes  occurring  in  the  positions 
of  the  troops  in  this  department,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a 
complete  register  of  the  chaplains  in  the  Army  of  the  Comber* 
land.  The  following  list  comprises  those  who  participated  in 
the  "  Chaplains'  Council/'  whose  first  session  was  held  in  Murw 
freesborough,  Tennessee,  beginning  April  1,  1868. 

Eevs.  Hiram  Gilmore;  B.  A.  Strong,  8d  Ohio;  T.  B.  Cre** 
8ey,2d  Minnesota;  W.H.  McFarland,  97th  Ohio;  J.  C.  Thomas, 
8Kth  Illinois;  John  J.  Height, 58th  Indiana;  William  S. Cresap, 
10th  Indiana;  Ed.  Keller,  15th  Missouri;  J.  M.  Green,  81st  In- 
diana; Hooper  Crews,  100th  Illinois;  J.  A.  Frazier,  78d  Indiana; 
B.  E.  Baker,  3d  East  Tennessee;  L. H.  Jamison,  79th  Indiana; 
T.  O.Spenser,  89th  Illinois;  J.  M.  Whitehead,  15th  Indiana;  O. 
P.  Clinton,  21st  Wisconsin;  A.  S.  Lakin,  89th  Indiana;  J. 
Poucher,  38th  Ohio;  R  F.  Delo,  30th  Indiana;  W.  H.  Eodgers, 
69th  Ohio;  H.  W.  Shaw,  29th  Indiana;  Thomas  M.  Gunn,  21st 
Kentucky;  W.  M.  Haight,  36th  Illinois;  G.  S  Stuff,  42d  Illinois; 
Lewis  Eaymond,  51st  Illinois ;  Thomas  B.  Van  Home,  13th  Ohio ; 
W.  S.  Hearker,  86th  Indiana;  I.  F.  Eoberts^  44th  Indiana; 
James  H.  Bristow,  5th  Kentucky;  O.  Kennedy,  101st  Ohio;  N. 
P.  Chariot,  22d  Indiana;  E.D.  Wilkin,  21st  Illinois;  H.  A.  Pat- 
tison,  11th  Michigan;  John  W.  Chapin,  59th  Ohio;  Jesse  Hill, 
72d  Indiana;  W.  Price,  2d  Kentucky;  W.  H.  Black,  28d  Ken- 
tucky;  John  H.  Lozier,  37th  Indiana,  post  chaplain  at  Mur- 
freesborough. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  others,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  could  not  be  present  at  the  council.  Among 
these  are  remembered  the  names  of  Eevs.  Father  Trecy,  chap- 
lain at  head-quarters;  Father  O'Higgins,  10th  Ohio;  Father 
Cooney,  35th  Indiana ;  S.  Layton,  17th  Indiana ;  N.  M.  Patterson, 
42d  Indiana;  John  Dillon,  18th  Ohio;  J.  M.  Morrow, 99th  Ohio; 
Isaac  Moufort,  68th  Indiana;  L.F.Drake,  12lBt  Ohio;  Wm. 
Cliff,  98th  Illinois ;  Jacob  Cooper,  8d  Kentucky ;  Chaplain  Mat- 
thews, 11th  Kentucky;  L.  E.  Carson,  38th  Indiana;  Chaplain 
Alington,  94th  Ohio ;  J.  W.  Lane,  80th  Indiana;  and  Levi  Walker, 
60th  Illinois. 
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Of  f be  above-named  chaplains  thirtj-two  are  Methodists,  sx 
are  Baptists,  six  are  Presbyterians,  three  are  Catholics,  and  ote 
is  a  Campbellite.  The  religious  denominations  to  which  the  re- 
mainder belong  are  unknown  to  the  author. 

The  chaplains'  oouncil  chose  for  its  president  Bev.  E.  A.  Strong, 
of  Ohio,  and  for  secretary  Eev.  John  J.  Height,  of  Indiana.  B^ 
fore  concluding  an  interesting  session  of  three  days,  the  council 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  reported  bj  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Chaplains  Lozier,  of  Indiana,  Pattison.  of 
Michigan,  and  Black,  of  Kentucky,  as  an  expression  of  the  ea- 
timents  of  the  meeting. 

"  Resolvedt  That  we,  aa  chaplains  of  the  United  States  army,  in  the  ])► 
partment  of  the  Cumberland,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  express  our  nnfeigMi 
gratitude  to  Almighty  Qod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  preeem- 
tion  of  our  lives  and  health  in  the  midst  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  disease, 
for  all  the  good  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  reUgica 
and  humanity  sinoe  we  entered  the  service,  and  for  the  general  hcidth  ni 
indomitable  courage  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  and  their  sucoeea  in  the  fek 
of  battle. 

.  "  Resolved,  That  in  the  transfer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  this  Westen 
world,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  political  faith  of  our  country,  in  the  fersi- 
tion  and  adoption  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  in  our  signal  Tictories  in  tk 
past  on  the  field  of  battle  and  our  present  achievements,  we  reoogniie  tk 
hand  of  God,  and  we  firmly  trust  that  the  heaven-inspired  principles  d 
American  liberty  shall  not  only  be  more  firmly  established  in  our  own  oon- 
try,  but  shall  become  the  settled  political  faith  of  the  world ;  and  that  vi 
regard  the  ultimate  triumph  of  these  principles  of  more  value  to  us  and  oer 
posterity  than  all  the  sacrifices  involved  in  the  present  struggle. 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  sentiment  of  the  lat«  SemaMa 
Douglas,  that  there  are  but  two  parties  in  this  country, — ^the  friends  and  sIh 
enemies  of  the  nation, — and  that  every  man  who  does  not  sustun  evcfr 
measure  necessary  to  uphold  the  Government  is  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  dt^ 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  such  persons,  whether  found  in  the  Neath  cr 
South.  He  that  is  not  for  the  Government  is  against  it,  according  to  tk 
principles  enunciated  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  history  of  the  past,  the  present  aspect  of  things,  acw 
a  brightening  future,  strengthen  our  determination  to  still  labor  and  fnr 
for  the  success  of  our  President  and  military  authorities  in  th^  effbrtt  k 
save  our  country. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  more  than  ever  look  on  the  work  of  chaplains  in  the 
army  as  of  great  necessity,  utility,  and  responsibility,  and  that  nothing  As^ 
discourage  ua  in  our  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  but  we  will  ponee 
our  calling  with  the  patience  of  hope,  fully  appreciating  the  approbatian  ti 
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our  own  respective  officers  and  regarding  iheir  oo-operatlon  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  work. 

"  Besolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathies  to  all  who  have  suf- 
fered or  are  suffering  either  from  the  wastings  of  disease,  the  terrible 
ravages  of  battle,  or  the  crushing  sorrow  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  in  our 
prayers  we  will  ever  commend  them  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consola- 
tion. 

"Besolved,  That  we  appeal  to  all  who  claim  the  exalted  title  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  this  nation  to  use  their  influence  wherever  they  go  to  sustain 
the  principles  and  sentiments  embodied  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to 
impress  on  all  men  the  duty  of  rendering  'to  Cffisar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' " 

The  renowned  fighting  as  well  as  praying  Methodist  preacher, 
Colonel  Granville  Moody,  of  the  74th  Ohio,  occupied  a  seat  in 
this  council,  and  hy  his  words  of  fervid  eloquence  more  than 
once  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  work. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  chaplains  are  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments and  placed  on  duty  in  the  various  hospitals.  The  chap- 
lains thus  detailed  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Eev. 
John  Poucher,  of  the  38th  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
laborious  of  the  fraternity.  It  is  in  the  hospitals  that  the  chap- 
lains find  their  most  promising  field  of  operations.  Here  eager, 
willing  ears  are  ever  ready  to  listen  to  their  words  of  hope  and 
consolation.  Many  a  spirit,  not  less  sore  than  the  wounded 
body,  is  soothed  and  calmed  by  their  kind  ministrations.  In 
the  future,  long  after  the  war  is  over,  and  when  only  its 
saddening  memories  remain,  many  a  former  soldier  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  will  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the  faithful 
chaplain  who  visited  and  cared  for  him  when  prostrated  by 
sickness  or  wounds. 

As  an  instance  of  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  army 
chaplains,  we  may  mention  that  during  the  battles  of  Stone 
Elver,  Chaplain  Lozier,  of  the  37th  Indiana,  was  .constantly  on 
the  ground,  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  exposing 
himself  in  the  most  fearless  manner  to  the  shower  of  shot  and 
6hel\  His  services  upon  that  occasion  were  of  inestimable 
value,  as  can  be  attested  by  many  who  but  for  him,  helpless  and 
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wounded  as  they  were,  might  have  met  their  death- at  the  feet 
of  the  trampling  hosts  rashing  on  to  the  fray. 

It  would  he  pleasant  and  just  to  extend  this  chapter  and  mskt 
particular  mention  of  other  chaplains  enumerated  in  tbe  fo^ 
going  catalogue;  but  a  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to  dotl^i 
justice,  and  to  discriminate  would  be  unwise  and  unjust,  tL:> 
all  are  worthy.  That  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  among  tk: 
is  beyond  question,  and  that  some  are  more  abundant  in  Itl' *: 
than  others  is  equally  true.  To  some  are  also  accorded  p^'^^ 
opportunities  than  to  others;  and  by  these  only  shonld  they^ 
judged.  When  they  who  read  these  lines  have  arrived  i:  i 
practical  realization  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  tki' 
voluntary  exiles  firom  the  refinements  of  home,  and  when  tb^ 
shall  know,  in  the  fUll  perfection  of  knowledge,  all  the  gK< 
resulting  from  their  services  in  the  field,  the  camp,  and  'it 
hospital,  then  may  they  pass  their  verdict  upon  them.  U 
until  then  let  no  one  say  that  the  army  chaplaincy  is  a  failo:? 
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Bev.  Father  Tbbot,  chaplain  of  the  4th  Begular  CaTslrr.iM 
at  head-quarters,  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  Anny  of  d* 
Cumberland,  and  so  generally  respected  and  beloved,  th»t  ^i 
need  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  a  brief  motion  of  hin  ii 
this  work.  He  has  been  with  this  army  from  the  beginnitf 
his  cheering  counsel  and  benign  countenance  imparting  pleases 
and  confidence  wherever  we  meet  him,  whether  in  the  cas^ 
or  during  the  dusty  march,  or  upon  the  battle-field.  Among  ii* 
sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  be  they  Catholic  or  ProiflS- 
ant,  saint  or  sinner,  his  labors  are  constant,  and  freely  givfi 
"  without  money  and  without  price." 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1826,  and  with  his  ptrw^  *^ 
family  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  landiii' 
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Philadelphia,  and  shortly  afterwards  removing  to  Lancastei', 
Pennsylvania.  In  1844  he  commenced  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  ordained  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1851.  For  a  short  time 
thereafter  he  had  charge  of  the  parish  of  Dubuque.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  the  "  Garry  Owen"  settl** 
ment,  twenty  miles  back  of  Dubuque,  where  he  labored  during 
a  period  of  four  years,  collected  a  congregation,  and  planned  and 
accomplished  the  erection  of  a  large  stone  church-edifice.  -i 

In  1854  Father  Trecy  was  sent  by  Bishop  Loras,  of  that 
diocese,  to  the  country  bordering  upon  the  line  between  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  where  he  collected  several  congregations  or  colo- 
nies. Thence  he  also  made  repeated  visitations  to  the  military 
posts  of  Fort  Eandall,  Fort  Pierre,  Fort  Kearney,  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  to  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  those  re- 
gions. His  travels  during  this  period  of  five  years  extended 
over  a  vast  region  of  country,  and  included  a  tour  through 
most  of  the  Southern  States.  During  this  time  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  and  establishing  considerable  congregations 
of  his  people  at  Council  Bluff,  Sioux  City,  St.  Johns,  and 
Omaha  City. 

In  1860,  Father  Trecy,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent  to  the 
South,  his  health  having  become  affected  by  his  labors  and 
exposures  in  the  Northwest.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  the 
evening  previous  to  the  day  of  the  election  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  heard  Mr.  Yancey  make  his  notable  disunion  speech  at  the 
base  of  the  Henry  Clay  monument.  Thence  he'  proceeded  to 
Mobile,  and  joined  that  diocese,  and  was  sent  out  over  the  State 
of  Alabama  upon  a  missionary  tour.  At  Huntsville,  North 
Alabama,  he  found  many  of  his  people,  who  were  scattered  and 
neglected,  and  resolved  to  stay  there  for  a  time  and  aid  them  in 
building  a  church.  His  labors  were  successful,  and  he  planned  and 
commenced  a  building, — ^which  had  progressed  to  the  windows 
of  the  main  story,  when  the  rebellion  began  and  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  the  work.  The  edifice  was  designed  to  be  of  cut 
stone,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  that  section  of  country. 

Father    Trecy  was    always  a  Union    man,  firm    and   con- 
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8tant;  and  so  were  liis  entire  congregation  at  Huntsvijle,  except- 
ing three  families,  who  owned  slaves,  more  or  less.  His  minis- 
ibrial  course,  however,  was  kind  and  conciliator j,  his  whole  aim 
being  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people  and  to  build  the  church. 
After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  the  general  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  rebel  soldiery  wore  located  at  Huntsville.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  brought  there  and  placed  in  negro  pens  and 
^  sheds ;  and  their  condition  soon  became  shocking.  Father  Trecy 
was  now  constantly  in  attendance  at  these  hospital-barracks. 
Alas  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rebel  ministers  and  the 
secession  ladies  of  that  city!  His  complaints  respecting  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  hospitals  met  with  no  response,  except  that 
permission  was  given  him  to  remedy  the  evil  as  best  he  might. 
He  employed  laborers,  cleansed  the  premises  thoroughly,  pro- 
vided bathing-tubs,  and  solicited  donations  to  meet  the  expenses 
thus  incurred.  His  widely  diffused  benevolence  was  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  hospital  inmates  and  by  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Huntsville;  but,  sad  to  state,  there  were  narrow  and  illiberal 
souls  in  that  region  who  charged  these  benevolent  deeds  to 
interested  motives,  declaring  that  Father  Trecy  was  aiming  to 
"  Eomanize  the  hospitals"  ! 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces,  under  General  O. 
M.  Mitchel,  these  rebel  hospitals  were  broken  up,  and  the 
inmates  were  taken  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Courtland,  Ala- 
bama,— ^many  of  them  dying  from  the  eifects  of  this  sudden  re- 
moval. Soon  after,  the  battle  of  Shiloh  occuiTcd,  and  Father 
Trecy  was  solicited  by  the  people  of  Huntsville  to  go  to  that 
place  with  medical  and  hospital  supplies  for  the  wounded  of  the 
rebel  army.  The  forces  of  General  Mitchel  arrived  at  Hunts- 
ville soon  after, — upon  hearing  which  he  started  to  return  to 
that  town,  travelling  about  two-tbirds  of  the  distance  on  foot, 
and  the  remainder  upon  a  mule.  During  the  stay  of  the  Federal 
army  at  Huntsville  he  w^as  kind  and  courteous  to  all.  Many 
well  remember  meeting  him  there  often  among  our  suifering 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  during  the  occupancy  of  Huntsville  by 
the  Union  troops.    To  the  eternal  shame  of  the  rebel  Protest:4nt 
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•tant;  and  bo  were  his  entire  congregation  at  Huntavijle,  except- 
ing three  families,  who  owned  slaves,  more  or  less.  His  minis- 
1%rial  course,  however,  was  kind  and  conciliatory,  his  whole  lin 
being  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people  and  to  build  the  chunk. 
After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  the  general  hospitals  for  the  sck 
and  wounded  rebel  soldiery  were  located  at  Huntsville.  Hbji- 
dreds  of  them  were  brought  there  and  placed  in  negro  peus;;ri 
^  sheds ;  and  their  condition  soon  became  shocking.  Father  Trevj 
was  now  constantly  in  attendance  at  these  hospital-barraet- 
Alas  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rebel  ministers  and  ^t 
secession  ladies  of  that  city!  His  complaints  respecting tb 
filthy  condition  of  the  hospitals  met  with  no  response,  except  tbii 
permission  was  given  him  to  remedy  the  evil  as  best  he  migb: 
He  employed  laborers,  cleansed  the  premises  thoroughly,  pro- 
vided bathing-tubs,  and  solicited  donations  to  meet  the  expeoso 
thus  incurred.  His  widely  diffused  benevolence  was  duly  appr^ 
ciated  by  the  hospital  inmates  and  by  most  of  the  citizens  o: 
Huntsville;  but,  sad  to  state,  there  were  narrow  and  illibaii 
souls  in  that  region  who  charged  these  benevolent  deeds  t' 
interested  motives,  declaring  that  Father  Trccy  was  aiming  '> 
*'  Eomanize  the  hospitals"  ! 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces,  under  Greneral  '-■ 
M.  Mitchel,  these  rebel  hospitals  were  broken  up,  and  il- 
inmates  were  taken  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Courtland.  Ala- 
bama,— ^many  of  them  dying  from  the  effects  of  this  sudden  :^ 
moval.  Soon  after,  the  battle  of  Shiloh  occurred,  and  Fathr 
Trecy  was  solicited  by  the  people  of  Huntsville  to  go  to  tk^ 
place  with  medical  and  hospital  supplies  forth©  wounded  of -■ 
rebel  army.  The  forces  of  General  Mitchel  arrived  at  HmI" 
ville  soon  after, — ^upon  hearing  which  ho  started  to  return  •■ 
that  town,  travelling  about  two-tbirds  of  the  distance  on  tW 
and  the  remainder  upon  a  mule.  During  the  stay  of  the  Fede»i 
army  at  Huntsville  he  was  kind  and  courteous  to  all.  Ms^' 
well  remember  meeting  him  there  often  among  our  suffens: 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  during  the  occupancy  of  Huntsville'; 
the  Union  troops.    To  the  eternal  shame  of  the  rebel  Pi-ote5i>' 
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over  the  fields,  and  burisil-parties  were  engaged  at  their  eolem 
task.  The  general  in  command,  his  staff  and  gaests,  assemblec 
in  and  around  that  rude  cabin,  while  the  holy  rites  were  t^o- 
brated,  and  a  short  address  delivered  by  our  chaplain  from  the 
text, — 

"  In  Bamah  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  greit 
mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  eomfaruii 
because  thej  are  not." — Matthew  ii.  18. 

Every  heart  was  touched,  and  the  pent-up  feelings  of  stroDg 
men  who  had  striven  in  these  scenes  of  battle  sought  relief  ii 
tears. 

This  memorable  occasion  is  happily  illustrated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sketch. 


When  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  loyal  States  first  took  ih^ 
field  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  present  rebellion,  the  spontaneous 
inquiry  arose  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  remained  at  home, 
What  can  we  do  for  the  cause  and  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  ? 
The  appalling  blunders  of  the  English  in  the  Crimean  War,  and 
the  terrible  mortality  resulting  therefrom,  had  called  the 
attention  of  medical  and  military  men  to  the  necessity  of  better 
sanitary  measures  for  preserving  the  health  of  armies  than  had 
before  been  adopted.  The  best  medical  men  of  the  Union  im- 
mediately took  counsel,  availed  themselves  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  the  system— or  want  of  system — ^in  other  armies 
aflforded,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  Surgeon-General,  organized  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission. 

The  objects  of  its  organization  were  primarily  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  soldiery  while  yet  well,  and  their  resto- 
ration to  health  when  sick.  For  the  first  a  system  of  general 
inspection  was  adopted,  through  which  all  information  collected 
from  reliable  authorities  and  extended  experience  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  army;  frequent  inspections  of  camp  and 
hospitals  by  competent  medical  men,  suggestions  as  to  camp 
police,  care  of  the  men,  condition  of  every  thing  pertaining  to^ 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  men,  their  food  and  the  manner 
of  cooking  it,  &c.  &c.,  made  to  the  medical  and  other  officers  of 
each  regiment,  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  generous  spirit  of 
rivalry  among  the  regiments,  each  striving  to  secure  for  itself 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  policed  and  the  most  perfect  in 
the  army. 

For  the  second  purpose  it  established  agencies  throughout  the 
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army  for  the  distribution  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  soch 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  as  were  contributed  by  tbe 
people  or  purchased  by  funds  donated  to  the  Commission,-:t 
being  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  organizatioL 
that  in  all  its  work  it  should  be  eminently  national,  making  od 
distinction  between  different  classes  of  soldiers,  and  should  act 
in  harmony  with  the  regularly  constituted  military  and  medid 
authorities  and  be  auxiliary  to  them, — ^that  it  should  be,  i£ 
fact,  to  the  regular  military  and  medical  organization  of  tht 
army  what  equity  is  to  law :  while  the  one  is  bound  by  necej- 
sary  and  rigid  laws,  adopted  for  the  general  good,  but  which 
bear  with  crushing  hardship  upon  particular  cases,  the  other 
should  be  flexible,  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  every  emergencr 
which  may  arise  and  leave  no  single  case  of  Buffering  withoa; 
a  remedy. 

At  the  same  time,  aid  societies  were  established  in  the  cities, 
villages,  and  townships  of  all  the  loyal  States,  and  in  almost 
every  town  and  hamlet  busy  fingers  were  preparing  articles  of 
necessity,  comfort,  and  luxury  for  the  soldiers,  which  were  for- 
warded by  in'cgular  and  uncertain  channels  of  communicalioE, 
often  injured  or  ruined  before  reaching  their  destination,  oftea 
lost  by  the  way,  and  often  appropriated  in  a  manner  not  iu 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

But,  before  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was  (pu- 
blished, the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  had  so  perfected 
its  agencies  and  systematized  its  mode  of  distribution  of  stor^ 
as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and  to  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  local  aid  societies  of  the  North  had  determined  to 
intrust  their  contributions  for  general  distribution, — ^the  donoit 
becoming  convinced  that  they  could  best  provide  for  the  regi 
ments  in  which  they  had  an  especial  personal  interest  by 
uniting  in  a  general  effort  to  provide  for  all.  The  limits  of  thi 
chapter  will  permit  df  only  a  brief  notice  of  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  in  this  department  of  the  army,  through 
the  agencies  thus  noted  and  the  means  thus  supplied. 

Medical  inspectors,  selected  with  care,  and  of  established 
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reputation,  have  passed  from  regiment  to  regiment  througlioat 
the  department,  aiding  the  surgeons  in  charge  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  all  precautions  and  sanitary  measures  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  essential  or  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  soldiery.  By  these  inspectors  careful 
and  elaborate  reports  have  been  made  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  every  regiment,  the  kind  of  camp-police  maintained,  and  the 
extent  to  which  all  the  regulations  of  the  service  looking 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  men  and  the  care 
of  the  sick  have  been  observed,  and  the  apparent  influences 
thereby  exerted  upon  the  health  of  the  men  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  which  reports  have  been  forwarded  to  Washington. 
A  more  frequent  but  similar  inspection  has  been  made  of  the 
general  hospitals  in  the  department,  in  which  the  inspectors 
have  united  with  the  surgeons  in  a  joint  effort  to  discover 
and  remedy  all  defects  in  the  general  management  of  the 
hospital. 

For  the  distribution  of  sanitary  stores  purchased  by  the  Com- 
mission and  intrusted  to  it  by  the  managers  of  the  patriotic 
"  aid  societies"  of  the  Korth  and  West,  depots  have  been  esta- 
blished at  important  points  in  the  department  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces,  with  competent  and  efficient  storekeepers  in 
charge.  It  has  been  the  purpose  so  to  locate  these  that  every 
hospital  and  regiment  could  be  supplied  from  them,  and  to 
secure  to  each  its  appropriate  share.  In  distributing  these 
stores,  the  agents  of  the  Commission  have  acted  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  these  stores  were  designed  for  the  sick  soldier, 
and  primarily  for  the  enlisted  soldier,  but  that  in  places  where 
the  impossibility  of  furnishing  delicacies  has  placed  the  officer 
and  soldier  in  this  respect  on  an  equality,  both  should  be  treated 
alike  and  each  receive  a  share.  They  have  found  by  expe- 
rience that  these  supplies — ^the  articles  of  diet  especially — ^must 
reach  the  sick,  if  they  reach  them  at  all,  through  the  surgeons 
in  charge,  who  are  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  diet  as 
well  as  for  the  medicine  administered  to  their  sick,  and  who 
will  not,  and  with  safety  to  the  patients  cannot,  allow  outside 
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volunteer  agents  to  decide  what  they  shall  eat  or  drink,  or  to 

administer  to  them  articles  of  diet  without  their  approbation 
and  direction.  Compelled,  thus,  to  act  through  the  surgeons  or 
abandon  this  part  of  their  work,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dfr 
tribute  to  the  well  man  the  articles  designed  for  the  sick,  the 
agents  have  found,  what  they  believed  to  be  true  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  as  a  class  the  surgeons  of  the  army  are  deserving  of 
the  canfidence  of  the  donors,  are  as  honest,  efficient,  and  com- 
petent a  class  of  workers  as  can  be  found  in  the  army,  and  k 
this  very  purpose  as  reliable  agents  as  could  be  selected  for  so 
large  a  field  of  operations. 

To  enable  the  agents  to  account  for  all  stores  which  bare 
passed  through  their  hands,  and  to  fix  whero  it  justly  beloD^^; 
the  responsibility  of  wastage  and  misappropriation  should  thcr 
occur,  a  full  account  is  kept,  showing  where,  when,  to  whom. 
and  for  what  purpose,  the  goods  have  been  distributed,  and  who 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  appropriation.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  a  depot  of  stores,  the  surgeons  in  charg*  ca 
hospitals  and  regiments  are  notified  of  the  fact,  and  reqoestca 
to  send  in  an  informal  requisition,  stating  the  number  of  thi-ir 
sick  and  naming  the  articles  needed  for  their  comfort.  The 
quantities  of  each  to  be  furnished  are  filled  in  by  the  stor^ 
keeper  in  accordance  with  the  supply  on  hand  and  the  nnnbe; 
of  sick  to  be  supplied,  and  the  surgeons  requested  to  call  agwE 
for  further  supplies  when  they  are  exhausted.  Every  eveninf 
the  requisitions  thus  filled  are  charged  in  general  acconnt:' 
the  hospital  or  regiment  receiving  them,  and  the  requisitions  ar? 
filed.  These  accounts  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspeotit* 
of  any  one  interested,  and,  if  charges  of  misappropriation  tf^ 
made,  enable  the  agents  to  investigate  them  with  a  certainty 
of  reaching  a  correct  conclusion.  Special  cases  of  want  are  u 
once  relieved  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  wherever  form '• 
and  on  the  same  record  an  account  of  goods  thus  given  out  :^ 
kept,  and  the  name  and  regiment  of  the  recipient  noted.  By 
this  means  a  steady  and  constant  supply  is  afforded,  which  tf 
distributed  without  confusion  and  without  partiality,  aD<)  ^ 
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accnmulatioii  of  stores  in  safe  depots  is  secured  for  emergencies. 
In  the  rooms  at  Murfreesborongh  there  is  at  present  a  large  supply 
of  hospital  clothing,  concentrated  beef-tea,  and  other  articles,  not 
now  especially  needed,  but  indispensable  in  case  of  a  battle,  and 
which,  from  the  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  by  Govern* 
ment,  to  be  furnished  at  a  moment's  notice  should  a  battle 
occur,  will  be  used  to  feed  and  clothe  the  wounded  before  the 
news  of  the  engagement  can  reach  the  home  of  a  single  soldier. 
With  the  present  mode  of  distributing  these  stores  in  this 
department,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  those  received  for  general  distribution  reaches  the  sick  enlisted 
soldier.     That  some  are  misappropriated,  and  some  are  stolen, 
is  unquestionably  true.    And  when  the  people  who  contribute 
them  remember  that,  with  all  their  locks  and  bolts,  their  sheriffs 
and  constables,  their  marshals  and  police  at  home,  in  every  ward 
and  township,  they  are  compelled  to  try,  every  week  or  every 
month,  some  one  among  them  for  stealing,  they  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  this  vice  is  not  entirely  eradicated  from  the  army,— 
unless,  indeed,  they  regard  it  as  a  great  moral  reform  association, 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles  in  that  direction, — which  is 
not  the  general  impression  here  of*  the  character  of  army  in* 
fluences.     On  the  whole,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion to  see  how  large  a  percentage  of  these  stores  does  actually 
reach  the  sick;  and  it  is  believed  that  all  that  is  now  needed 
to  satisfy  their  wants  as  completely  as  this  can  be  done  in  the 
field  is  a  more  constant  and  liberal  supply. 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
army  from  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Early  in 
April  it  became  apparent  that  the  army  was  seriously  suffer- 
ing from  a  long  destitution  of  vegetable  diet.  Scurvy,  or  in- 
dications of  it,  appeared  in  almost  every  regiment,  and  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army  became  apprehensive  of  very  serious 
results  unless  a  remedy  could  be  promptly  applied.  Some  of 
them  joined  with  the  agents  of  the  Commission  in  appropriate 
representations  to  the  central  office  of  the  Western  Department 
at  Louisville,  and  to  the  branch  associations  in  the  principal 
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dties  of  the  West.  Potatoes,  onions,  pickles,  &c.  were  nmi  fo^ 
ward,  in  response,  in  such  liberal  quantities  that  the  agents  hxm^ 
their  distribution  in  charge  could  say  to  all  the  surgeons  of  tk 
army,  "  Let  none  of  your  men,  whether  in  hospital  or  in  qoariea 
suffer  for  the  want  of  these  vegetables.  Give  them  to  all 
whether  excused  from  duty  or  not,  who  show  any  symptoos 
of  the  approach  of  this  disease.  The  supply  will  be  kept  ep/* 
It  was  kept  up,  thanks  to  the  generous  patnotism  of  the  people: 
and  the  plague  was  stayed. 

To  relieve  the  anxiety  of  friends  of  the  army  at  home,  \k 
hospital  directory  of  the  Commission  has  accomplished  mack 
A  statement  of  the  working  of  the  directory  as  it  is,  mood 
of  a  history  of  the  labor  of  establishing  it,  must  suffice  for  tke 
limits  of  this  article.  Blanks  fbr  the  morning  reports  of  hce- 
pitals  are  ^mished  by  the  Commission  to  all  the  geoend  hos- 
pitals in  the  West.  The  morning  report  shows  all  changes  for 
the  preceding  day  in  the  hospital,  the  name,  rank,  compssy. 
regiment,  and  disease  of  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  hospiul. 
who  die  in  it,  or  are  transferred  to  other  hospitals,  or  dischsrged 
to  return  to  duty.  The  series,  commencing  with  the  estabUei^ 
ment  of  the  hospital,  will 'furnish  a  hospital  history  of  eveir 
soldier  admitted  to  it.  After  being  recorded  at  each  x>ost,  ihm 
morning  reports  are  forwarded  from  all  the  posts  to  the  office  a 
Louisville,  where  they  are  consolidated,  recorded,  and  indexed: 
so  that  any  one  interested  in  the  condition  or  fate  of  any  soldier, 
by  giving  name,  rank,  company,  regiment,  in  letter  or  tel^ 
graphic  inquiry,  can  ascertain  whether  he  has  been  admitiei 
into  any  hospital,  and,  if  so,  his  full  hospital  history.  To  nub 
this  directory  a  more  perfect  source  of  information,  the  list  el 
casualties  in  different  engagements,  as  they  are  made  from  ^ik 
to  time  to  the  medical  director  of  the  department,  are  copii^ 
and  the  copies  forwarded  to  Louisville.  If  inquiries  are  nu^ 
after  soldiers  whose  names  appear  neither  on  the  hospital  n- 
cords  nor  the  records  of  casualties,  or  if  more  specific  or  genenl 
information  is  desired,  the  matter  is  written  or  telegraphed  t« 
the  agent  nearest  the  camp  of  that  particular  regiment,  who 
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promptly  ftimiahes  all  desired  information,  if  it  can  in  any  way 
be  obtained.  Many  aching  hearts  are  daily  relieved  by  the 
prompt  and  reliable  intelligence  they  obtain  in  this  manner 
from  distant  friends;  many  sick  in  regimental  hospitals  are 
thas  visited,  and  their  condition  communicated  to  inquiring 
friends ;  the  last  parting  words  and  farewell  messages  of  many 
are  gathered  up  and  forwarded  to  bereaved  homes,  to  be  garnered 
in  life's  most  precious  memories. 

Another  and  not  less  important  work  of  the  Commission  in 
this  department  has  reference  to  the  care  of  the  discharged  sol- 
dier. Too  often  in  other  armies  the  discharged  soldier,  worn 
out  or  broken  down  by  hardships,  and  no  longer  fit  for  service, 
has  been  ruthlessly  shufGled  off  as  an  excrescence,  and  been 
'^turned  out,"  like  an  old  horse,  to  die.  Munificently  as  our 
Government  has  provided  for  the  soldiers,  it  has  left  much  ta» 
be  done  by  other  agencies  in  this  particular.  Many  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  are  crippled  by  wounds  or  prostrated  by 
disease ;  and  to  such  a  ride  in  the  ordinarily  crowded  railroad- 
car  from  Murfreesborough  to  Louisville,  even  when  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  meeting  again  the  loved  ones  at  home  who  have 
been  long  awaiting  their  return,  has  terrors  more  apjSalling. 
than  they  ever  experienced  in  the  hardest  fight.  For  such 
cases  the  Commission  has  fitted  up  hospital  cars,  both  on  the 
Louisville  &  !N^ashville  and  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Eail- 
roads,  which  are  run  in  connection  with  the  regular  trains,  but 
in  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  Commission.  The  cars  on  the 
Chattanooga  road  have  recently  been  burned ;  but  new  ones  are 
now  building,  with  India-rubber  springs,  kitchen  attached  to  the 
car,  sleeping-berths,  and  every  convenience  that  can  be  suggested 
for  the  comfortable  carriage  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  These 
are  the  cars  of  honor,  into  which  those  alone  are  received  who 
have  been  disabled  or  have  worn  themselves  out  in  their  coun- 
try's sei-vice,  and  in  which  all  their  wants  are  carefully  provided 
for.  The  soldier,  taking  one  of  these  cars  at  Murfreesborough, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Nashville  is  received  into  the 
"  Soldiers'  Home,"  over  the  railroad  depot,  a  hotel  established 
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by  the  Commission  for  his  special  entertainment,  where  the 
exhibition  of  his  discharge-papers  or  his  cratch  settles  all  bills, 
and  where  he  receives  all  necessary  aid  in  obtaining  Ms  ptT, 
is  directed  on  his  route  home,  where  to  find  similar  places  oi 
entertainment  at  every  necessary  stopping-place  on  the  ifay, 
where  he  can  obtain  food  and  lodging  withont  charge,  and,  if 
entitled  to  a  bounty  or  pension,  or  if  he  has  any  GovenuDect 
claim  growing  out  of  his  military  service,  is  directed  to  the 
proper  parties,  who  will  make  out  his  papers  without  charge 
and  forward  them  to  the  claim-agent  of  the  Commission  st 
Washington,  who  will  secure  as  early  attention  to  them  as  prac- 
ticable, and,  when  allowed  and  paid,  the  soldier  receives  the  whole 
amount,  without  any  deduction  for  attorney  or  claim-agent's 
fees.  If— as  daily  happens — on  the  presentation  of  his  discbarge 
and  final  statement  at  the  paymaster's  office  in  Nashville  the 
soldier  finds  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  pay,  on  account  of  some 
informality  in  these  papers,  so  that,  from  some  careless  erasare 
or  other  cause,  he  would  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  that  which  n 
justly  due  him,  he  returns  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  his  papers, 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  defects  to  be  remedied,  are  retnneii 
to  Murfreesborough  or  to  the  office  nearest  to  hia  regiment,  and 
the  agent  writes  immediately  to  the  regiment,  procures  the 
Accessary  corrections  and  returns  them  by  the  next  train  to 
the  soldier  in  the  Soldiers'  Home,  who  then  receives  his  pay  aod 
^oes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Visits  to  the  regiments  for  this  pn^ 
pose  and  to  answer  the  inquiries  from  the  hospital  directory  or 
from  friends  at  home,  who  write  directly  to  the  different  office; 
.aid  the  agents  in  securing  an  impartial  distribution  and  faitbf&l 
application  oi'  the  stores,  as  they  thus  learn  the  condition  aod 
wants  of  the  regiments.  Thus  brought  directly  in  contact 
with  the  men,  in  and  out  of  the  hospitals,  they  can  accoratelf 
lascertain  how  far  they  are  supplied  by  the  stores  furnished,  a»i 
promptly  investigate  any  alleged  case  of  misapplication. 

If  the  soldier  finds  his  own  way  to  the  city,  on  arriving  tt 
ITashville  he  sees  conspicuously  posted  through  the  streets  t 
handbill,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :— 
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**  Discharged  soldiers  will  find  a  resting-place  and  food  without  chargoi 
also  all  needed  assistance  in  regard  to  their  papers  and  pay,  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  over  the  station-house  of 
the  Nashyille  &  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

"UCbanb, 
"Special  Rdief  Agent  U*S.  Samitwry  Commission^ 


This  guides  him  to  the  same  asylum  and  place  of  relief,  when 
the  same  helping  hand  is  extended  and  the  same  kindness  shown 
him  as  is  here  related.  This  bill,  too,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  thousands  of  others,  who  else  had  been  ignorant  of  the  great 
work  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  performing,  and  by  them  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  favorable  comment. 

It  is  found  that  these  different  branches  of  the  work  can  be 
carried  on  systematically  and  without  confbsion,  each  one  aiding 
in  the  work  of  all  the  others,  and  each  seeking,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  relieve  every  discovered  want  of  the  soldier.  The  agents 
have  received  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  military  and 
medical  authorities  of  the  department,  and  have  had  promptly 
extended  to  them  every  facility  needed  for  the  successful  prose> 
cution  of  their  work. 

In  the  hospital  cars^  and  under  the  care  of  the  agents  of  the 
Commission,  are  also  forwarded  the  sick  and  disabled  soldiers 
who,  under  the  recent  order  of  Surgeon-General  Hammond,  are 
transferred  to  the  general  hospitals  nearest  their  homes.  All 
who  have  lived  their  allotted  three  months  in  hospital  are 
placed  within  reach  of  their  iHends :  fh>m  the  hospitals  of  Nash* 
rille  alone  over  one  thousand  have  already  been  sent  forward ; 
and  very  many  of  them  will  owe  their  lives  to  the  careftil 
provision  made  for  their  comfortable  transit  by  the  Commis-^ 
sion,  and  to  the  attentive  care  of  its  accomplished  agent,— Dr. 
Bamum, — who  has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  Commission  also,  without  any  extra  expense  or  increase 
of  its  agencies,  has  provided  for  sending  home  the  bodies  of 
all  soldiers  who  die  in  this  department,  if  desired  so  to  do  by 
the  Mends  of  the  deceased,  when  the  undertaker's  charges-*- 
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at  rates  less  than  the  ordinary  prices — are  deposited  to  tbc 
c*redit  of  the  Commission  in  Louisville,  Chicago,  Gincinnid,  or 
Cleveland,  and  the  name,  rank,  company,  and  regiment  of  the 
deceased  soldier  furnished.  The  agents  of  the  Commission  see 
that  the  work  is  promptly  and  properly  done  and  the  body  for- 
warded. This  saves  to  the  friends  the  entire  cost  of  aviffltto 
the  army,  and  enables  them  to  secure  the  last  remainfi  of  tk 
soldier  to  be  deposited  with  his  kindred,  at  times  when  tb 
exigencies  of  the  service  prohibit  visits  to  the  army  for  thst 
purpose. 

In  part,  also,  the  hospital  gardens  are  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  furnished  the  seed  to  plant  them,  and  the  is* 
plements  for  their  cultivation;  and  its  agents  have  labored 
jointly  with  the  medical  director  of  the  department,  and  witk 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  general  field  hospital  near  whidi 
the  largest  one  is  located,  to  secure  thorough  cultivation.  On« 
garden  near  Murfreesborough  comprises  about  forty  acres,  miKt 
of  which  is  already  planted.  A  general  variety  of  garden  veg^ 
tables  is  cultivated  by  convalescent  and  contraband  labor,  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  gardener,  detailed  for  the  purpose 
from  the  101st  Ohio  Yolunteer  Infantry.  Already  the  fraits  of 
this  garden  are  beginning  to  come  in.  The  health  of  the  con- 
valescents is  improving  from  this  cause,  added  to  their  ligkt 
labor  in  the  garden.  In  the  long  hot  days  of  summer,  wka 
the  North  cannot  furnish  vegetables  which  will  bear  transporti- 
tion  to  the  army,  the  supply  of  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  camrt& 
peas,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  cqcuq- 
bers,  melons,  squashes,  com,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  hospital  gardens 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  sick,  and  will  sapplf  * 
want  which  at  that  time  could  be  supplied  in  no  other  manner. 
The  other  garden  is  at  Nashville,  and  will  there  prove  of  eqwi 
value. 

The  general  commanding  the  department  has  given  empbitic 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  thus  accomplished,  in  the 
following  letter  of  approval,  which  is  accompanied  by  one  fron 
Colonel  Moody,  of  the  74th  O.  V,  I.    These  are  given  as  i 
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sample  of  many  Bnch,  voltiiitarilj  sent  to  the  agents  of  the 
Commission. 

"TESTIMONIAL  OF  MAJOB-OXNEBAL  B08BCBANS 

"HiAB-QuABTBBS  BbPABTMBHT  OF  THB   CVHBBBLAII», 

''  MuBrBBESBOBOUQH,  Febnuffy  2. 

"The  general  oommanding  presents  his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the 
friends  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army,  whose  generous  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  the  siok  and  wounded  has  induced  them  to  send  for  their  eon^ 
ibrt  numerous  sanitary  supplies,  which  are  continually  arriving,  by  the 
hands  of  indiyiduaLs  and  charitable  societies.  While  he  highly  appreciates 
and  does  not  undervalue  the  charities  which  have  been  lavished  on  this 
ftrmy,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  system  and  impar* 
tiality,  as  well  as  judgment  and  economy,  in  the  forwarding  and  distributing 
of  these  supplies. 

*'In  all  these  respects  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  organisation,  experience,  and  large  facilities  for  the  work 
are  such  that  the  general  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  in  the  most  urgent 
manner,  all  those  who  desire  to  send  sanitary  supplies,  to  confide  them  to 
the  care  of  this  Commission.  They  will  thus  insure  the  supplies  reaching 
their  destination  without  wastage  or  expense  of  agents  or  transportation, 
and  their  being  distributed  in  a  judicious  manner,  without  disorder  or  inter- 
ference with  the  regulations  or  usages  of  the  service.  This  Commission  acts 
in  full  concert  with  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and  enjoys  its  con- 
fidence. It  is  thus  enabled  with  few  agents  to  do  a  large  amount  of  good  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  way.  Since  the  battle  of  Stone  River  it 
has  distributed  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  clothing,  lint,  bandages,  and 
bedding,  as  well  as  milk,  concentrated  beef,  fruit,  and  other  sanitary  stores 
essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  siok  and  wounded. 

<'W.  S.  ROSKCRANS, 

"Mq^or- General  commanding  Deparimeni." 

"  LETTEB  OP  COLONEL   MOODY. 

"  MuBrBBESBOROveH,  Tbitnissbb,  Febmary  5. 
"Db.  a.  N.  Read,  Inspector  United  States  Sanitary  Commission: 

"  Sir: — I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  generous  and 
patriotic  donors  sustaining  the  Sanitary  Commission,  my  high  appreciation 
cf  the  works  of  love  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As  I  have  visited  the 
various  hospitals  in  this  place,  and  looked  upon  the  pale  faces  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  marked  the  failing  strength  of  many  a  manly  form,  I  have  rejoiced 
in  spirit  as  I  have  seen  your  benevolence  embodied  in  substantial  forms  of 
food,  delicacies,  and  clothing,  judiciously  and  systematically  distributed  by 
those  who  are  officially  connected  with  the  army. 

*'  If  the  donors  could  only  know  how  much  good  Iheir  gifts  have  done,  and 
could  but  hear  the  blessings  invoked  upon  their  unknown  friends  by  the 
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falTering  ones,  they  would  more  folly  realise  the  divine  proTerb,  'It  is  am 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

*'  We  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  extend  the  hand  of  their  charity  so  15  to 
reach  the  suffering  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  stood  'betwera  their  lofed 
homes  and  foul  war's  desolation,'  to  commit  their  offerings  to  thecofitodT 
of  'the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission/  an  organisation  aiithoriiedVf 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Surgeon-General,  having  the  confidence  rf  tb? 
army,  and  affording  a  direct  and  expeditious  medium  of  commanicstian  vltli 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army,  free  of  expense  to  the  demon  and  entii^ 
reliable  in  its  character.  It  is  also  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  gmdi 
intrusted  to  the  Commission  are  distributed  to  those  who  are  actosUj  iA 
or  convalescent,  and  this  is  done  under  the  security  of  the  most  nsponsbk 
persons  in  its  employ,  and  through  regularly  established  official  ageadeia 
the  army.  If  the  patriotic  donors  of  the  several  States  would  direct  tlieiz 
eontributions  into  this  channel,  it  would  save  much  expense  of  ageaeui. 
blend  the  sympathies  of  Union  men  of  the  several  States,  and  prerent  jbt 
patriotic  distinctions  in  the  patients  in  the  hospitala,  who  are  from  erar 
regiment  and  from  every  State.  Side  by  side  they  fou^t  and  were  ▼oooM 
and  side  by  side  they  suffer  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  Commission,  thnu^ 
appropriate  agencies,  extends  its  aid  alike  to  the  sons  of  Virginia  and  Pean- 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  Michigan  and  Mb- 
•ouri,  thus  giving  prominence  to  our  cherished  national  motto,  'We  ve 
many  in  one.'  As  an  iUustration,  the  other  day  an  agent  of  a  Wisooija 
society  came  to  a  hospital  vrith  sanitary  goods  for  Wisoonsin  soldien,  v^ 
went  along  the  wards  making  careful  discrimination  in  behalf  of  Wuoonsffl 
soldiers,  but  soon  saw  that  it  was  an  ungracious  task,  and  handed  oTerbis 
goods  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Learning  this,  one  of  ti» 
Wisconsin  soldiers  said,  'I  am  glad  of  that;  for  it  made  me  feel  00  bad 
when  my  friends  gave  me  those  good  things  the  other  day,  and  passed  by 
that  Illinois  boy  on  the  next  bed  there,  who  needed  them  just  as  muebtfl 
did;  but  I  made  it  square,  for  I  divided  what  I  got  with  him.'  Bme, 
noble  fellow  1  his  was  the  true  spirit  of  a  soldier  of  the  United  States.  7« 
have  a  common  country,  language,  religion,  interest,  and  destiny ;  and  n 
should  closely  weave  the  web  of  our  unity,  so  that  the  genius  of  libeitj 
may,  like  Him  'who  went  about  doing  good,'  wear  'a  seamless  ganne&t 
We  believe  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  States,  but  most  emphatiallj 
believe  in  our  glorious  nationality,  whioh,  like  the  sun  amidst  the  stais,  btf 
a  surpassing  glory  and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  and  should  Ix 
cherished  in  every  appropriate  form  of  development. 

"G  RAN  VILLI  MOODT, 

*^  Colonel  commanding  74<&  Begimeni  0*  r*^- 


If  it  be  asked  who  has  sustained  the  Commission  in  th> 
work,  furnished  it  means  and  money  to  carry  it  on,  and  W3 
tributed  the  clothing,  dressings,  articles  of  diet  and  luxaiy  d> 
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tributed,  take  the  census  of  the  people  of  all  the  loyal  States, 
deduct  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  are  sympathizers 
with  the  rebels  in  their  effort  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  the  residue  of  the  names  will  be  those  of  the  donors.  Or 
if  it  be  asked  who  among  the  ladies  of  the  Korth — for  in  a 
great  measure  this  is  their  work — ^are  deserving  of  especial 
mention  for  their  patriotic  and  zealous  efforts,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully answered,  the  record  of  their  names  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  the  limits  of  this  chapter  or  volume,  and  it 
would  be  invidious  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  to  the  exclusion 
of  many  others  equally  worthy. 

Of  the  agents  of  the  Commission  who  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  army,  a  few  words 
may  be  appropriately  added. 

Among  these,  as  entitled  to  the  first  place,  as  he  is  first  in 
rank,  stands  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment of  the  Commission,  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  more  recently  of  Washington.  His  superior  scientific 
and  general  knowledge,  his  comprehensive  mind,  and  his  general 
acquaintance  with  the  best  men  of  the  whole  country,  pointed 
him  out  upon  the  organization  of  the  Commission.  At  the  be- 
ginning he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Western  Department, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  army  west  of  the  AUeghanies, 
and  has  ever  since  had  the  superintendence  of  that  large 
field.  He  has  selected  the  agents,  assigned  them  their  duties, 
established  posts,  kept  up  the  communication  between  the  Com- 
Biission  and  the  people  by  public  addresses,  letters,  and  reports, 
exhibited  the  working  and  wants  of  the  Commission,  and  at  all 
times  has  discharged  duties  not  less  arduous  and  comprehensive, 
and  hardly  less  important,  than  those  of  the  military  com- 
mander of  a  department.  His  energy  and  devotion  to  the 
vrork,  his  judgment,  accurate  in  deciding,  prompt  in  executing, 
have  endeared  him  to  the  people  and  the  army,  and  all  agree 
that,  for  once  at  least,  the  right  man  has  been  assigned  to  the 
right  place. 

When  the  army  of  the  Union  first  entered  Kentucky,  Dr.  A. 
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N.  Bead)  a  physician  of  high  standing  and  lon^  experienee,m 
summoned  by  telegraph  to  assume  the  duties  of  ini^>eetor  ifx 
the  Commission  and  follow  the  army  in  its  progress  Sootk. 
He  immediately  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice,  and  has  sums 
labored  incessantly  and  efficiently  in  the  various  departmeDti 
of  the  West.  When  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  vis 
established,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  work  of  tk 
Commission  in  that  department  was  intrusted  to  hua.  Unikr 
his  management  there  has  been  no  conflict  or  jealousy  betvea 
the  Commission  and  the  authorities,  mutual  confidence  has  efas- 
racterized  their  intercourse,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Cen- 
mission  has  been  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  perfected 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  particular  it  can  be  impnrred. 
His  head-quarters  are  for  the  present  at  l^ashville, — although 
he  makes  frequent  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  when  la 
engagement  occurs  is  sure  to  be  promptly  at  hand,  aiding  ii 
the  care  of  the  wounded  and  directing  his  subordinates  in  tke 
distribution  of  stores. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bobinson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  storekeeper  as 
Nashville.  Mr.  L.  Crane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Merwin, — ^for  a  long 
time  the  storekeeper  at  Murfreesborough, — has  charge  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Nashville. 

At  Murfreesborough,  M.  C.  Eead,  Esq.,  an  attorney  firoa 
Northern  Ohio,  has  the  general  charge  of  the  work,  aided  hj 
Mr.  Crasey,  the  attentive  storekeeper. 

The  medical  inspectors  have  no  local  head-quarters,  but  follow 
the  army.  Dr.  Castleman  and  Dr.  Bcttleheim,  thorough  workers, 
and  men  of  marked  ability,  are  now  with  the  army,  acting  in 
that  capacity,  and  are  just  completing  a  renewed  and  systematic 
inspection  of  the  whole  armjr. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  a  few  words  may  appropriately  be 
added  respecting  female  help  in  the  hospitals.  The  CommissioB 
sends  no  ladies  into  the  field  as  its  agents,  we  are  informed,  bit 
wherever  it  finds  them  doing  a  good  work  aids  and  cncourage6 
them.  To  the  volunteer  labors  of  many  ladies  the  sick  in  the 
ospitals  at  Murfreesborough  owe  much, — many,  their  lives;  all, 
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very  many  comforts.  Their  labors  here  are  especially  mentioned 
because  the  writer  has  been  stationed  at  this  post  and  is  not  so 
familiar  with  their  work  elsewhere.  They  have  not  come  here 
to  control  the  hospitals,  to  assnme  authority  over  the  surgeons 
and  attendants;  they  have  not  come  to  gain  a  reputation  or 
newspaper  notoriety,  but  to  do  good  as  they  should  find  oppor- 
tunity. Assuming  cheerftdly  such  duties  as  the  surgeon  in 
charge  assigned  them,  they  have  from  day  to  day  prepared  the 
food  of  the  low-diet  patients,  superintended  the  cooking  and 
washing  for  all,  aided  much  in  securing  neatness  and  cheerftiU 
ness  throughout  the  hospitals,  and,  when  the  wards  are  put  in 
order  for  the  day,  by  their  frequent  visits  and  encouraging  con- 
versation with  the  sick  and  wounded  have  cheered  their  hearts, 
alleviated  their  loneliness,  and  have  prompted  many  a  poor 
soldier  to  thank  (}od  for  the  sunshine  they  have  brought  to  his 
despairing  heart. 
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The  police  and  scout  service— one  of  the  most  interesting  &&^ 
important  departments  of  the  army— can  have  no  better  or  mort 
appropriate  introduction  than  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  origin- 
ator and  head. 

WiLMAM  TauESDAiL,  Chief  of  Policc  in  the  Army  of  the  Cub- 
berland,  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  Jannarrl 
1815,  of  American  parents.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  tl* 
bound  to  a  merchant  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  at  fifty  doUais  s 
year  and  three  months'  schooling, — ^but  got  no  schooling.  Ii^ 
the  fall  of  1835  he  was  elected  deputy  sheriff  and  police  justice 
While  holding  these  positions,  he  devoted  much  attention  t:< 
police-matters,  and  gained  quite  a  local  reputation  for  the  ski!! 
displayed  in  investigating  and  developing  numerous  complieat<r: 
and  startling  cases  of  fraud  and  crime.  In  a  single  in&i&Dce 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  recovered  by  his  agenev 
In  the  fall  of  1836  he  engaged  in  real-estate  speculations,  and  in  & 
short  time  cleared  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  having  atoneperivi 
between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  cash  in  basi 
In  the  general  failure  of  1837  this  fortune  was  lost,  vith  :k 
exception  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  In  1838  he  '^ 
appointed  specie  teller  by  the  directors  of  the  United  State? 
Branch  Bank  at  Erie,  and  was  confirmed  as  such  by  Nichol*' 
Biddle,  president  of  the  parent  institution.  Six  months  afts- 
wards  he  was  made  travelling  agent  for  said  bank,  and  coDtiniiri 
in  its  service  until  its  failure  in  1841. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  merchandizing  at  Erie,  ai^ ' 

remained  in  that  business  until  1847.    By  this  time  he  ba^ 

again  accumulated  a  handsome  competence,  which  was  mo^tlj 

lost  in  the  crisis  of  the  same  year.    We  next  hear  of  hiin»>» 
M6 
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ontractor  on  the  Lake  Shore  Bailroad,  from  Erie  to  the  Penn- 
ylvania  State  line,  where  he  continued  some  two  years,  and 
intil  the  road  was  nearly  completed,  finishing  in  that  time  four 
ailes  of  heavy  cut  and  realizing  a  handsome  profit  from  his 
on  tract.  In  1849  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  was  organized ; 
nd  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  made  an  arrangement  with  John 
J.  Stephens,  and  others,  of  New  York,  to  go  out  and  superintend 
he  huilding  of  the  road  across  the  Isthmus,  at  a  salary  of  six 
housand  dollars  a  year  and  expenses  paid.  He  left  New  York 
a  November,  1849,  taking  with  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
Laving  arranged  for  the  forwarding  of  subsequent  instalments 
»f  laborers  in  similar  numbers.  He  remained  on  the  Isthmus 
me  year,  in  which  time  he  completed  the  work  across  the 
^hagres  swamp.  Through  all  the  terrible  mortality  which  at- 
*ended  the  construction  oiTthat  work,  and  by  which  many  thou- 
lands  of  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost,  his  health  was  not 
naterially  affected  by  the  climate.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred 
nen,  however,  who  were  sent  out  to  him,  not  more  than  three 
lundred  returned  alive.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  was 
lighly  complimented  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  was  offered 
^en  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  return  and  superintend  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enterprise.  He  accepted  the  proposition;  but 
Defore  the  arrangements  were  fully  effected  the  balance  of  the 
wrork  was  let  to  a  private  company. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  he  proceeded  to  the  West  as  the  agent  of 
E.  C.  Seymour  &  Co.,  and  took  charge  of  the  western  division 
Df  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Eailroad,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor 0.  M.  Mitchel  (late  Major-General  Mitchel,  deceased),  who 
w&B  then  chief  engineer  and  bond  commissioner  of  that  great 
work.  When  the  road  was  located  and  the  money  secured  to 
build  it,  in  company  with  others,  he  took  large  contracts  in  its 
construction,  and  built  over  sixty  miles  of  the  road  between 
Sandoval  and  St.  Louis.  The  same  company,  composed  of  three 
capitalists,  subsequently  built  the  St.  Louis  &  Belleville  Eail- 
road, fifteen  miles  in  length,  the  St.  Louis  &  Alton  Eoad,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  the  North  Missouri  Boad  for  some  sixty 
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miles.  These  projects  occupied  some  twelve  ycare,  and  »- 
suited  largely  to  the  profit  of  the  contractors,  althou^  mwik 
of  it  was  lost  hy  the  failure  of  the  various  companies  to  nes 
their  payments.  In  these  and  many  of  his  earlier  operatioB 
the  colonel  lost  heavily,  indeed;  but  he  never /ai^,— was iwi«r 
unable  to  meet  promptly  and  Mly  all  his  obIigatioDS,-Hi  ha 
alike  remarkable  and  creditable  in  a  business  career  of  ^s: 
great  and  varied  extent. 

In  1860,  with  two  others,  he  embarked  in  the  conBtractios  d 
the  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Houston,  Texas,  a  distanoecf 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  had  completed  and  putitis 
operation  from  Houston  to  the  Sabine  Biver— one  hundred  121; 
ten  miles — ^at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  This  great  road  is 
which  the  colonel  will  have  an  immense  fortune  upon  tlie  retm 
of  peace  and  good  times,  is  intendedf  to  be  a  national  Sontkn 
route,  connecting  New  Orleans  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thena 
across  the  country  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  month  of 
Yuba  Biver.  It  crosses  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  andthi 
high  level  plains  of  Texas,  which  latter  were  found  so  smoo^ 
and  ready  for  the  track  that  it  was  laid  upon  the  grass  for  bosk 
sixty  miles,  the  earth  from  the  ditches  at  the  side  forming  ^ 
filling  between  the  ties. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  secession  element  in  the 
State  became  too  strong  to  be  endured  by  Northern  men.  id 
early  in  May,  soon  after  the  violent  deposition  of  GoTernor 
Houston,  Colonel  Truesdail  left  Texas  and  came  to  Misswa^ 
Upon  General  Pope  taking  command  of  the  army  in  Nont- 
westem  Missouri,  he  was  appointed  military  superintendent  f^ 
the  North  Missouri  Eailroad.  Soon  after,  General  Pope  ^ 
recalled  to  St.  Louis ;  and  the  colonel  then  contracted  to  snpply 
General  Grant's  army  with  beef,  and  continued  the  bn«iQ^ 
under  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and  again  under  General  ?o^ 
when  he  re-entered  the  field.  With  him  he  also  had  charge- 
the  police  and  secret  service,  the  scouts  and  couriers,  and  ^l^ 
forwarding  of  mails  and  despatches;  and  in  these  and  oti^f 
labors  ho  performed  valuable  service  in   that  wild,  int^r^- 
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»>!iiitry.  Throughout  the  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10,  and  Fort 
Pillow  campaign,  in  the  trip  up  the  Tennessee,  and  during  the 
operations  in  front  of  and  beyond  Corinth,  he  remained  with 
General  Pope,  by  whom  the  worth  of  his  great  services  was 
freely  and  constantly  acknowledged.  When  the  latter  general 
was  ordered  to  Virginia,  he  invited  Colonel  Truesdail  to  go  with 
him;  but,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  West,  where  his  family 
reside  and  his  property  is,  and  where  he  believed  he  would  be 
more  useful,  he  declined  the  invitation. 

General  Eosecrans,  upon  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Mississippi,  retained  the  colonel  in  his  position.  The  com- 
pletely unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Mississippi  at  that  time 
gave  room  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  genius.  The  army  mail 
and  police  service  were  irregular  in  their  workings,  and  scarcely 
more  than .  nominal  in  their  existence.  A  new  and  complete 
organization  of  each  was  soon  effected.  Military  mail-agents 
were  placed  on  the  boats  and  trains,  and  offices  opened  all 
along  the  route  between  Cairo  and  Corinth.  A  police  system 
was  put  into  operation  that  began  at  once  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  army  and  all  the  country  within  our  lines.  The  first  arrest 
made  under  it  was  that  of  a  high  official  in  General  Grant's  em* 
ploy,  who  was  convicted  of  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  and  sentenced  by  that  general  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Colonel  Truesdail  continued  in  this  department 
until  the  assignment  of  General  Rosecrans  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  when  he  was  induced  to 
accompany  the  general  to  his  new  field  of  operations, — although, 
personally,  he  was  disinclined  to  longer  service,  having  now 
been  actively  and  constantly  engaged  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  absent  all  the  while  from  his  home  and  family. 

At  Bowling  Green  the  army  mail  system  was  organized,  and 
policemen  were  put  at  work,  not  only  there,  but  in  the  larger 
tcff^ns  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Eailroad, 
and  a  surprising  amount  of  knavery,  smuggling,  and  guerrilla- 
ism  was  discovered.  "Upon  reaching  Nashville  the  police  busi- 
ness at  once  assumed  vast  proportions.    The  city  was  iull  of 
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violent  and  confessed  rebels,  most  of  whom  were  both  smnggkn 
and  spies,  as  opportunity  offered.  The  army  had  drawn  thithe 
its  usual  corrupt  and  festering  element  of  camp-foUowen.  TW 
entire  community  was  rotten,  morally  and  socially.  Murd^, 
robbery,  drunkenness,  and  all  the  nameless  vices  of  rebekIcA 
and  war,  were  openly  and  shamelessly  rampant.  The  Govcn- 
ment  was  victimised  at  every  turn.  Horses  and  mules,  etolet 
from  neighboring  farms  and  stables,  were  hawked  about  tk 
streets  for  purchasers,  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  doUiR 
per  head.  Arms  were  pilfered  and  sold  for  a  trifle.  Bo9t'. 
shoes,  uniforms,  camp-equipage,  ammunition,  and  sup]^^  «: 
every  kind,  serviceable  to  the  rebel  army,  were  daily  «-. 
beyond  our  lines  in  every  possible  way  that  the  ingenuity  of 
bad  men  and  women  could  devise. 

In  our  necessarily  contracted  space  we  cannot  hope  to  pve 
even  an  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  army  police 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  short  time  its  influence  was  felt  is 
every  part  of  the  city  and  army.  His  patrols  were  upon  eveij 
road  leading  from  the  city,  arresting  and  searching  rebel  ewr 
saries,  and  at  times  confiscating  considerable  amounts  of  cot- 
traband  goods.  His  detectives  were  in  every  hotel,  and  upoc 
cars  and  steamers.  Assuming  the  rdle  of  rebel  sympathixen 
they  were  introduced  into  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  seoe7t«^.4 
families.  Passing  themselves  off,  in  many  cases,  as  spio«  of 
Wheeler,  Bragg,  and  Morgan,  they  acquainted  themselves  wi:k 
the  secrets,  the  hopes,  and  the  intentions  of  that  entire  people. 
Men  were  also  busy  among  our  own  camps,  detecting  army  vi« 
and  fraud.  Their  searching  eyes  were  on  the  several  army 
departments,  hospitals,  theatres,  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  everj 
centre  of  public  interest.  A  minute  report  of  all  these  inveft- 
gations  and  their  results  would  thrill  the  land ;  but  better  thai 
It  be  not  told  to  blanch  the  cheek  and  chill  the  heart  of  mas;* 
^  true  wife  and  fond  parent. 

Many  offenders  thus  detected  were  vigorously  dealt  witt. 
and  yet  the  police  records  of  the  department  reveal  inatancvs 
of  young  men  made  wiser  and  better  by  the  kindness  shovi 
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and  the  advice  given  them.  Humane,  benevolent,  and  far-seeing, 
yet  prompt  to  visit  with  merited  punishment  the  hardened 
offender,  none  more  ready  than  our  Chief  of  Police  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  The  many  instances  of  charity  to  the 
destitute,  of  forgiveness  to  youthful  follies  of  the  young  men 
whom  he  has  aided  and  counselled,  of  widows  and  orphans  he 
assisted  to  fuel  and  bread  during  the  hard  winter  at  Nashville, 
of  the  young  women  found  in  male  attire  whom  he  and  his 
assistants  have  decently  clothed  and  sent  to  their  homes,  and 
of  deserted  children  for  whom  he  has  found  asylums,  would  of 
themselves  fill  many  pages  of  this  work. 

In  brief,  the  influence  of  the  .army  police  was  felt  in  every 
ramification  of  army  and  city  life  throughout  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland.  True,  errors  and  wrongs  may  have  been 
committed  by  its  officials ;  many  an  arrest  may  have  been  made 
without  good  reason  therefor,  and  many  goods  seized  that  ought 
to  have  been  untouched  j  true,  many  bad  men  may  have  wormed 
themselves  into  its  service ;  but,  where  such  has  been  the  case, 
none  more  ready  to  make  restitution,  none  more  severe  in 
punishment  of  official  treachery  and  knavery,  than  its  justice- 
loving  chief.  All  in  all,  he  has  done  well,,  and  has  exercised  the 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  his  subordinates.  For  be  it 
always  remembered  that  there  are  but  few  men  fitted  for  the 
business  of  a  detective,  and  a  still  less  number  are  found  who 
will  follow  it.  In  large  cities,  and  with  armies,  the  detective  is 
a  necessity;  and  yet  it  is  a  profession  whose  follower  is  and 
must  be  one  continued  counterfeit.  Bad  men  can  make  it  de- 
testable; but  pure-minded,  upright  officers,  operating  secretly 
and  in  disguise  though  they  may,  can  perform  their  duties  with 
marvellous  certainty  in  the  detection  of  crime,  with  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  without  injury  to  the  innocent. 

That  the  most  worthy  motives  actuate  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  in  all  his  official  dealings,  the  author  has  abundant  reason 
to  know.  Colonel  Truesdail  (he  is  called  "  colonel"  by  general 
consent,  though  a  civilian  and  quite  regardless  of  titles)  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  handsome  private  fortune,  which  thus  far  has  been 
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diminished,  rather  than  increased,  by  his  army  labors.  Thoogl 
a  Southern  man  as  regards  the  location  of  a  great  portion  of 
his  property  and  by  reason  of  many  years'  residence  in  tbi 
slave  States,  he  has  been  an  original  and  uncompromising  frieod 
of  the  Union. 

The  results  of  the  army  police  operations  have  been  immenet, 
both  in  gain  to  the  Government  and  prevention  of  crime.  Hon 
dreds  of  horses  and  mules  have  been  seized  and  turned  OTertc 
the  quartermaster's  department.  Scores  of  smugglers  and  Bpie» 
have  been  detected  and  punished,  thus  largely  curtailing  thii 
under-ground  trade,  alike  beneficial  to  the  rebels  and  detrimenul 
to  us.  Large  amounts  of  goods^  and  medicines  have  been  c^ 
fiscated  and  sold,  -where  the  parties  implicated  were  found  pr 
grante  delicto  ;  and  thus  this  branch  of  the  army  has  consideTably 
more  than  repaid  its  entire  cost  to  the  Government.  Connected 
with  it,  also,  is  the  spy  department,  from  which  a  line  of  co» 
munication  has  been  constantly  maintained  throughout  the  rebel 
States,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Tbi* 
interesting  feature  in  its  operations,  systematic  as  it  is  nnds 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  under  the  persoi^ 
direction  of  the  general  commanding,  must,  for  obvious  ies&OBi> 
be  imagined  rather  than  described. 

To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  the  army  police,  a  few  of  ;bc 
very  many  cases  of  smuggling,  spying,  and  treachery  whidi  ii 
has  developed  are  related  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  They «« 
compiled  from  the  records;  and,  strange  and  improbable  as eone 
of  them  may  seem,  they  are  essentially  truthful  narrativefi  <^' 
actual  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  facts  are  necessarily  grettlj 
abbreviated  in  a  publication  so  comprehensive  as  this,  the  v^ 
nutisB— the  smaller  lines  and  threads  which  contribute  to  ti:e 
beauty  of  the  woof— being  unavoidably  omitted. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  such  an  extensive  army  orgtniti- 
tion  ere  long  attained  considerable  notoriety.  It  marshalled  iu 
friends  and  its  enemies  in  almost  regimental  numbers.  £^n 
in  the  army  it  has  been  violently  assailed, — ^not  only  bj  tbe 
vicious  in  the  ranks,  but  by  officers  whose  evil  deeds  were  iM 
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past  finding  out.  If  any  direct  charge  was  made,  however,  to 
General  Kosecrans,  it  was  at  once  and  fully  investigated ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  has  the  charge  been  maintained,  as  affecting 
the  good  character  of  its  chief  or  of  his  principal  aids.  The 
breath  of  calumny  has  been  even  wafted  to  the  Presidential 
ears,  and  the  newspapers  of  last  spring  contained  the  announce- 
ment that  a  special  commission  had  been  appointed  at  Wash- 
ington to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  police  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Many  weeks  elapsed,  and  this  was  not 
done.  At  the  solicitation  of  its  chief  and  his  assistants,  Gene* 
ral  'Eosecrans  then  appointed  a  special  inspector,  Captain  Temple 
Clark,  formerly  a  member  of  his  staff  in  Mississippi,  and  now 
chief  upon  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Johnson,  to  examine 
into  the  operations  of  his  army  police,  and  report.  A  portion 
of  that  report  is  herewith  subjoined;  and  it  constitutes  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  our  chapter : — 

"  NASRYitLE,  Tbkn.,  June  2, 1868. 

"Major: — 

"  Id  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  made  a  thorough  exami* 
nation  of  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  the  Army  Police  Office  and  its 
operations  in  this  department  since  its  first  organization,  and  I  respectfallj 
submit  the  following  report  as  the  result  of  my  investigations. 

"  In  arriving  at  facts  and  conclusions,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  every 
source  of  information  at  my  disposal,  except  that  of  instituting  a  ^  court  of 
inquiry'  and  putting  witnesses  under  oath, 

"I  find  that  the  records  of  the  operations  of  this  institution,  together  with 
all  important  papers  and  vouchers  connected  therewith,  have  been  kept  with 
correctness  and  system,  so  that  almost  any  official  act  of  its  employes  can 
be  easily  traced  from  its  inception  to  its  resiilt  This  order  and  system 
greatly  facilitated  my  investigation,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  chief  and 
his  subordinates. 

**  The  number  of  employes  in  this  department,  including  scouts,  spies, 
policemen,  judges,  clerks,  mail-agents,  ^.,  has  at  no  one  time  exceeded 
fifty,  although  a  much  larger  number  appear  to  have  been  employed  during 
the  term  of  its  existence, — most  of  them  for  short  periods  only.  The  expensea 
of  the  department  from  the  middle  of  November,  1862,  to  June  1,  1863,  are 
as  follows : — 

'  For  mail-service,  six  months  and  a  half,  $3,320;  for  salaries  of  clerks, 
scouts,  and  policemen  in  secret  service,  $66,564.55;  making  a  lotal  of 
expenses,  including  the  military  custom-house  at  Nashville,  of  $69,884  55; 
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of  which  amount  the  sum  of  $52,924.25  expenses  np  to  May  1  hare  been  ^ 
and  the  vouchers  received  and  on  file. 

"  The  balance  of  $16,960  is  for  the  expenses  and  disbursements  fcf  ik 
month  of  May,  not  jet  settled,  though  the  amount  is  ascertained. 

"  Much  of  this  last  amount  is  for  service  rendered  prior  to  the  1st  (^  Mi; 
last,  and  principally  for  secret  service, 

"  The  Army  Police  Department  has  seized  and  turned  over  to  autbjni?d 
agents  of  the  Qovemment,  up  to  June  1,  1863,  property  to  the  jikt  :•' 
$438,000. 

"  This  property  consisted  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores,  which  haie  l*^ 
turned  over  to  ordnance  officers;  medical  stores  to  a  large  amount vii>: 
were  found  in  the  act  of  being  smuggled  through  the  lines  to  the  enecj,- 
some  of  it  stolen  from  our  hospitals, — all  being  turned  OTer  to  the  me&s. 
director ;  and  large  quantities  of  goods  and  merchandise,  which  has  lea 
turned  over  to  the  custom-house  officer  and  to  the  quartermaster. 

"  There  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  District  kt^ 
ney,  with  testimony  for  confiscation,  the  following  property  : — 

"  Stock  of  goods  of  Stewart  &  Co.,  Nashville,  $25,000 ;  stock  of  ga<L«  i 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Nashville,  $35,000 ;  stock  of  goods  of  Wilder  &  0^^  Lcii*- 
ville,  $80,000 ;  gold  from  Mr.  Lee,  $109,000. 

"  For  all  the  property  thus  disposed  of,  proper  receipts  and  vouchers  b« 
been  taken,  and  are  now  on  file  in  the  office,  an  abstract  of  which  is  k?^ 
unto  annexed. 

"  Had  the  sphere  of  its  usefiilness  ended  here,  the  record  of  the  ami 
police  would  show  well,  and  amply  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  commania: 
general  in  its  establishment ;  but  the  great  pecuniary  profit  arising  to  i^ 
Government  from  this  institution  is  the  least  of  its  advantages ;  and  i' 
record  of  its  services  shows  a  long  array  of  benefits  to  the  armj  and  6; 
Oovernment,  only  known  to  the  members  confidentially  engaged  i£  ^ 
jervice, 

'*  The  most  important  of  these  I  propose  to  enumerate. 

"Ist.  Through  the  agency  of  the  secret  police,  especially  8electe«if^ 
the  service  required,  many  rebel  spies  and  smugglers  have  been  arr^?- 
and  brought  to  justice  within  this  department,  and  information  obt&ise: 
and  transmitted  leading  to  the  arrest  of  many  more  outside  of  it 
department. 

"  2d.  The  detection  and  prevention,  to  a  great  extent,  of  stealing  in  'if 
army  by  officers  and  men ;  more  particularly  the  stealing  of  horses  a:i 
mules,  at  one  time  very  extensively  practised  by  both  citizens  and  soidis^ 
now  almost  entirely  suppressed  through  the  successful  vigilance  c^  ^ 
army  police.  Over  five  hundred  horses  and  mules  stolen  from  the  GoTff> 
ment  have  been  recovered  by  this  organisation  and  turned  back  to  ^ 
proper  channel. 

**  3d.  Discovering  frauds  on  the  soldiers,  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  Ij 
Northern  houses  through  the  agency  ^  swindling  advertisements  and  t^ 
circulation  .of  obscene  prints  and  books.    These  last  have  been  seixed  tc  i 
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hrgt  extent,  ft&d  destroyed,  and  a  ooneiderable  amount  of  money  which 
was  being  transmitted  to  these  impostors  has  been  returned  by  the  police 
to  the  respectiTe  owners  through  army  postmasters.  A  record  has  been 
kept,  showing  that  each  sum  thus  stopped  and  returned  was  duly  received. 

"  4tlu  A  perfect  system  of  detection,  reaching  to  the  closets  of  traitors, 
and  discoyering  who  were  the  secret  enemies  of  the  Govemment  within  our 
lines,  and  guarding  against  their  treasonable  operations. 

"  5th.  The  employment  of  skilful  scouts  and  spies  to  operate  within  and 
about  the  enemy's  lines  and  furnish  intelligence  for  the  information  of  Ihe 
commanding  general.  These  men  have  been  careMly  selected  for  their 
peculiar  duties.  Most  of  them  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
the  inhabitants  where  they  operate,  and  possess  tact,  self-possession,  and 
nerre  to  a  high  degree. 

"  6th.  A  record  of  the  character  and  political  sympathies  of  nearly  every 
adult  inhabitant  of  the  section  of  country  through  and  in  which  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  has  operated. 

"7th.  Knowledge  and  investigation  of  secret  political  societies,  North 
and  South,  having  for  their  ol^jeot  opposition  to  the  Government  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

**  8th.  The  detention  and  return  of  deserters,— <if  whom  more  than  eight 
hundred  have  been  arrested  by  the  army  police  alone,  and  over  two-thizda 
of  whom  would  not  have  been  reached  through  other  sources. 

'*  9th.  Discovering  and  forwarding  lost  or  stolen  property  belonging  to 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  value  of  property  so  recovered  and  forwarded,  or 
turned  over  to  the  authorised  Qovemment  officers,  exceeds  $100,000. 

"  10th.  Detection  and  exposure  of  fraud  and  irregularities  in  the  military 
hospitals  and  other  army  departments,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  hospitals,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  able  medical  officers  mora 
recently  in  charge  of  these  institutions ;  yet  a  good  share  of  credit  is  due  to 
the  detection,  exposure,  and  punishment  of  grave  abuses  therein  by  the 
agents  of  the  army  police,  who  first  occasioned  the  reforms  by  showing  the 
necessity  therefor. 

"11th.  The  Army  Directory,  a  record  showing  every  regiment  and 
detachment  in  the  Department  of  the  Gumberland,^in  what  brigade, 
division,  and  corps,  and  where  stationed.  This  record  is  continued  and 
every  change  noted.  It  contains  also  the  name  rank,  company,  and  regi- 
ment of  every  officer  and  soldier  who  dies  in  the  department,  whether  in 
camp  or  hospital ;  where  he  died,  and  where  buried ;  the  cause  of  death, 
and  any  circumstance  necessary  to  be  recorded  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
effects,  &c.    The  record  has  an  alphabetical  index  attached. 

"  12th.  The  transmission  of  the  mails  done  under  the  direction  of  its 
chief  and  by  the  employes  of  the  army  police.  The  mails  have  been 
delivered  witiii  surprising  regularity  and  safety  to  every  division  and  brigade 
in  the  army. 

"That  an  institution  like  the  army  police,  so  vast  and  varied  in  its 
operations,  assailing  so  many  in  their  pecuniary,  personal,  and  political 
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Interests,  should  have  powerful  and  numerous  enemies,  is  nottotewoDdad 
at ;  and  that  this  enmitj  should  develop  itself  in  oomplaints  and  leeai' 
tions  is  natural. 

"  Knowing  this  oondition  of  public  sentiment,  I  have  mqoired  uscsg  tl 
classes  of  people  for  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  ihig  insitsbs. 
While  I  heard  many  general  charges  asserted  and  suspicions  innnuted^^ 
persons  who  upon  general  principles  or  from  personal  motaveB  ^idic« 
that  wrongs  had  been  perpetrated  and  that  the  members  of  the  vij 
police  were  guilty  of  dishonest  practices,  I  was  only  able  to  heir  of  >» 
definite  charge. 

"  This  was  a  case  where  a  valuable  carriage— the  property  of  a  j«n! 
lady— was  said  to  have  been  seised  and  oonfiscated  by  ^e  ainiy  polka  sai 
then  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  members  of  the  police  toe.  He 
person  making  the  statement  to  me  merely  gave  it  as  a  rumor,  nying  ts 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  had  no  positive  reason  for  belieriogiii 
he  making  the  statement  only  because  I  was  asking  for  charges. 

"  An  investigation  showed  that  the  carriage  in  question  wu  tJie  p^ 
of  a  secession  family,  the  head  of  which  had  gone  South:  it  ms  &iK 
secreted  in  separate  parts  and  places,  was  taken  by  the  poliee,  and  te 
diaUHy  turned  over  to  the  custom-house  officer,  who  receipted  for  ti  o^ 
subsequently  sold  it  at  auction  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  pioen^ 
were  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

»««««««§ 

**  I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  army  police  be  oootiia^ 
as  a  branch  of  your  department.  Professional  villains  can  only  be  nuicbai 
by  professional  detectives.  The  one  turns  every  resource  of  his  bs^- 
mental  and  physical,  to  the  successful  perpetration  of  crime;  sod  he  9b 
only  be  circumvented  by  one  who  concentrates  all  his  powers  to  dstetia 
and  prevention. 

•*  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"TiKPu  Clark, 
"  Cbpfom  and  AsHgiani  AeffutatO-GeMrd, 
•*  Special  h9^' 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  EARLY  OPERATIONS  OP 
THE  ARMY. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  historj  of  our  army,  however  brief  it  may 
be,  necessarily  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion, — from  whence  we  follow  it,  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  through  the  campaign  of  General  Buell,  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  few  pages  thus  occupied  will  be  as  valuable 
as  interesting. 

The  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  nucleus  around  which  our  magnificent  army  has  aggregated, 
was  a  small  body  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  assembled,  undei 
Colonel — now  Major-General — ^Rousseau,  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,  neai 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1861 
From  this  force  was  organized  the  Louisville  Legion  Infantry, 
the  2d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Stone's  Battery  of  Artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  infantry  which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  Kentucky  Infantry  Regiment. 

Prior  to  the  assembling  of  this  force.  General  Rousseau,  in 

the  Senate  of  Kentucky,  was  the  fearless  and  eloquent  advocate 

of  loyalty  to  the  Union.     His  words  were  confirmed  by  his 

deeds.    He  descended  from  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and,  raising 

the  banner  of  his  country,  called  upon  all  true  Kentuckians  to 

rally  around  it.    In  answer  to  his  call  there  was  soon  assembled 

a  force  of  nearly  two  thousand  men.     This  was  in  the  day  when 

public  opinion  in  Kentucky  was  unsettled;  her  Governor  was  a 

secessionist,  and  anxious  to  join  the  State  to  the  "  Confederacy;" 

her  trusted  commander  of  the  organized  Militia  State  Guards 
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now  the  rebel  General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  was  plottiiig  tiae-^. 
aiming  to  commit  his  force  to  a  position  in  opposition  to  L' 
Government.  Many  of  her  leading  citizens  -were  avowedly  indic;- 
ively  disloyal,  some  of  them,  in  the  end,  joining  the  rebel  iWs 
then  assembling  just  beyond  the  southern  border  of  ihe  Suu. 
and  all  were  using  their  whole  influence  to  entice  others ; 
follow  their  wild  example.  The  great  body  of  citizens,  hower^: 
did  not  openly  favor  the  rebellion,  nor  the  transfer  of  theSx. 
to  the  Confederacy :  some  were  intimidated,  probably,  by  i: 
clamor,  and  hence  declared  themselves  neutral;  some  adtp 
neutrality  as  a  principle,  others  as  an  expedient:  the  z>' 
declared  that  Kentucky  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qcarr. 
which  the  belligerents  might  fight  out  at  their  leisure,  and  tk 
they  would  repel  by  force  of  arms  either  party  shottld  ^ 
attempt  to  enter  the  State.  This  was  tantamount  to  secess!:: 
for  it  assumed  that  the  State  was  not  a  part  of  the  nationi!::; 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  nation  of  itself,  with  a  right  to  fui- 
aloof  while  other  States,  considered  to  be  other  nations,  we> 
contending  around  her.  Those  who  resorted  to  this  Dcutra! ' 
as  an  expedient  hoped  by  that  course  to  save  the  State  fnc 
being  prematurely  committed  to  the  rebellion  during  the  £>* 
agitation,  as  had  been  done  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  i^i 
other  States. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  these  were  the  valiant  few  vl 
patriotically  proclaimed  their  brave  and  unconditional  loyai:; 
aloud,  and  flow  to  arms  in  answer  to  their  country's  call.  T.. 
men  under  Eousseau,  who  assembled  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,  were  ■ : 
this  stamp.  As  early  as  June,  1861,  there  was  a  consideral-k 
force  thus  assembled ;  and  they  were  speedily  organized  at- 
accepted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Such  were  al? 
those  raised,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  late  Major-Genera. 
Nelson,  at  Camp  Dick  Eobinson,  in  Garrard  county, »  niore 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  To  these  should  also  be  added  iL' 
two  Kentucky  regiments  previously  raised,  who  were  at  \^ 
lime  serving  in  Western  Virginia. 

In  May,  all  Kentucky  within  a  hundred  nules  south  of  ^* 
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Ohio  Eiver  had  been  made  a  military  department,  and  Brigik 
dier-General  Eobert  Anderson  had  been  assigned  to  its  com- 
mand. Early  in  September,  he  established  his  head-qnarters  at 
Louisville;  and  just  about  that  time  the  rebel  enemy  on  the 
Mississippi  invaded  the  State,  taking  possession  of  Hickman 
and  Columbus.  They  then  intended  to  strike  at  once  for 
Paducah,  on  the  Ohio  River;  but  Federal  troops  from  Cairo, 
belonging  to  General  Fremont's  command,  had  anticipated 
them.  But  the  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky 
and  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861.  On  that  day  war  was  fully  inaugurated  in  the 
region  of  country  lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  that  day  General  Bousseau's  men  from  Camp 
Joe  Holt,  the  initial  element  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
marched  out  to  repel  invasion.  The  rebel  General  Buckner, 
starting  from  Camp  Boone,  in  Tennessee,  just  beyond  the  Ken- 
tucky line,  attempted  to  reach  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  by 
the  Nashville  &  Louisville  Railroad.  He  meditated  a  surprise. 
There  had  been  no  intimation  of  his  coming;  but  the  train  from 
Kashville  due  in  Louisville  early  in  the  evening  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  telegraph-wires  had  that  day  been  cut.  The  managers 
of  the  road,  suspecting  no  more  than  an  ordinary  accident,  sent 
out  a  train  to  relieve  the  one  expected.  This  did  not  return ; 
and  then  a  single  engine  was  sent  out.  The  trains  had  been 
seized  by  the  enemy;  but  from  the  single  engine  a  fireman 
escaped,  and  soon  returned  to  Louisville  with  the  news,  having 
obtained  a  hand-car.  General  Anderson  sent  orders  at  once  to 
Rousseau  to  move  out  with  his  men  on  the  road,  they,  with  the 
Home  Guards  of  Louisville,  being  Anderson's  only  available 
force.  The  camp  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
order  was  brought  in  person  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  second 
in  command  to  Anderson,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  all  across  the  river,  excepting  a  num- 
ber of  cavalrymen,  who  were  not  yet  mounted,  and  were  left 
behind  with  orders  to  come  on  the  next  day,  bringing  with  them 
the  tents,  camp-equipage,  and  supplies.    The  men  were  in  high 
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Hpirits  and  the  best  order.  The  rambling  of  the  artillery- 
wheels  and  the  regular  tramp  of  the  march  of  the  men  thiongk 
the  BtreetB  of  Louisville,  like  that  of  an  army  of  veterans,  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Thsn 
was  nothing  like  tumult,  and  no  sign  of  disorder.  Such  of  the 
citizens  as  were  wakeful  remember  the  solemn  sound ;  but  fev 
were  awakened  from  their  slumbers.  As  soon  as  the  cars  could 
be  made  ready,  the  troops  were  taken  off,  and  accompanying 
them  a  good  force  of  the  Home  Guards  of  Loaisrille,  wlo 
turned  out  with  infinite  spirit,  in  unexpectedly  large  number? 
General  Sherman  commanded  the  whole,  General  AndersoQ 
remaining  in  Louisville  to  obtain  reinforcements  and  forward 
them  as  they  might  arrive.  But  this  might  not  have  foiled  the 
enemy  in  his  purpose,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited 
act  of  a  loyal  and  intelligent  young  man  of  Bowling  Greeit 
The  trains  with  Buckner's  army  arrived  and  were  detained  f^r 
a  time  at  that  place :  he  quietly  set  out,  and,  at  a  point  a  lew 
miles  down  the  road,  displaced  a  rail, — ^in  consequence  of  whick 
the  engine  left  the  track  and  the  rebel  expedition  was  delayed. 
This  gave  time  to  General  Anderson,  which  he  improved  well 
as  has  been  already  stated.  The  enemy,  nevertheless,  got  as 
far  as  Elieabethtown,  forty  miles  from  Louisville;  but  there  be 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  opposing  force,  and  his  heart  failed 
him.  He  had  employed  agents  to  destroy  a  high  bridge  over 
the  Eolling  Pork  of  Salt  Eiver,  by  which  the  progress  of  oar 
forces  was  impeded, — but  not  long;  for  Bousseau,  on  foot,  led  his 
men  through  the  deep  stream  and  onward.  Buckner  now 
thought  proper  to  retire,  and  subsequently  intrenched  himself  ;it 
Bowling  Green,  which  place  he  held  untU  the  time  of  the  fall  <^ 
Fort  Donelson. 

General  Sherman  established  his  camp  on  Muldraugh's  HHI 
about  three  miles  north  of  Elizabethtown,  leaving  guards  a; 
each  important  point  in  his  rear;  and  there  he  awaited  tbe 
gathering  of  such  forces  as  could  be  obtained  from  contignoa* 
Stfctes.  In  a  few  days  they  began  to  come:  among  the  firs 
were  the  28th,  6th,  and  S9th  Indiana  Regiments,  respeetircy 
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under  Colonels  Soribner,  T.  T.  Crittenden,  and  Harrison;  the 
49th  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Gibson ;  the  24th  Illinois,  under  Colonel 
Hecker;  and  two  companies  of  the  15th  United  States  Begulars, 
under  Captain  F.  T.  Swaine.  These  were  in  due  time  followed 
by  other  regiments;  and  this  was  the  embryo  of  that  army 
which,  under  the  successiTe  commands  of  Anderson,  Sherman, 
Buell,  and  Bosecrans,  has  done  such  eminent  service  to  the 
country,  which  by  its  gallant  deeds  has  so  glorified  our  country's 
history,  and  which  on  the  battle-field  has  never  met  with  a 
reverse. 

When  General  Anderson,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1861,  first  took 
charge  of  this  army,  his  command  was  called  the  "  Department 
of  Kentucky,"  and  it  comprehended  so  much  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  as  lay  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  On 
the  11th  of  August  it  was  extended  over  the  whole  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  was  named  the  *<  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland."  In  October,  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
took  command.  General  Anderson's  health  failing.  In  Novem- 
ber, Sherman  was  relieved  by  General  Buell,  and  the  limits  and 
title  of  the  department  were  again  changed  to  the  "  Department 
of  the  Ohio,"  and  now  comprehended  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan,  all  of  Kentucky  lying  east  of  the 
Cumberland  Biver,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  General  Halleck,  lay 
west  of  the  Cumberland ;  and  in  the  following  March,  General 
Halleck's  command  was  extended  eastward  to  a  north-and-south 
line  passing  through  Elnoxville.  This  command  was  called 
the  "Department  of  the  Mississippi;"  and  in  June  this  depart- 
ment was  made  to  include  the  whole  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  particular  command  of  General  Buell  was  called 
the  *^  District  of  the  Ohio,"  General  Halleck  having  issued  an 
order  in  April  to  the  effect  that  the  army  of  General  Buell,  as 
well  as  those  of  Generals  Grant  and  Pope,  would  retain  their 
original  titles  and  organization.  Until  November  24, 1862,  the 
title  and  lilnits  of  the  District  of  the  Ohio  were  retained.  At 
that  date  there  was  a  new  arrangement  of  departments  and  of 
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commanders.  TenneBsee  east  of  the  Tennessee  River  and]!^orth€ii 
Alabama  and  Georgia  were  made  a  department,  nnder  thenaiae, 
revived,  of  "  Department  of  the  Cumberland,"  into  which  Ka- 
tncky  was  again  transferred.  The  Department  of  General  E(» 
crans  is  now  essentially  the  same,  though  heavily  reinford, 
as  that  of  the  District  of  the  Ohio  which  Greneral  Baell  coo* 
manded. 

As  has  been  stated,  onr  army,  as  formed  under  Genenli 
Anderson  and  Sherman,  was  but  a  small  beginning.  Under 
General  Buell  it  grew  to  formidable  dimensions  and  an  exe«- 
lent  organization,  holding  defensively  such  parts  of  Eentacky&i 
the  enemy  had  not  gained  possession  of  previous  to  its  cxet^ 
and  striking  from  time  to  time  telling  blows.  Such  blows  ver^ 
the  battles  of  Fiketon,  Frestonburg,  Middle  Creek,  Pound  Gtp 
Hewlett's  Station,  and  Mill  Spring,  The  armies  of  Bnell  asi 
Grant,  and  Commodore  Foote's  fleet  of  gunboats,  made  tker 
simultaneous  and  masterl;]^  advance  on  the  whole  front  of  tbs 
'  enemy,  extending  from  Columbus  to  Bowling  Green,— of  vLii 
the  main  features  were  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  aci 
Donelson  in  the  centre,  the  capture  of  Nashville  on  tt 
enemy's  right,  and  the  subsequent  compulsory  evacnationcl 
Columbus  on  his  left,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  redtc- 
tion  of  Island  No.  10,  in  the  Mississippi,  by  the  gunboats  lii 
the  co-operating  army  of  General  Pope.  This  advance  w»»'^ 
vised  by  General  Buell. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  army  of  Greneral  Buell  enVoK 
Nashville ;  and  there  the  general  prepared  for  a  continued  ^^ 
vance  southward  to  occupy  Middle  Tennessee  and  Nonbcf- 
Alabama  and  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Gn£^ 
against  Corinth.  The  forces  of  the  latter  were  carried  by  tnij' 
ports  up  the  Tennessee  Eiver  to  Savannah  and  Pittsburg  L^  * 
ing.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  force  under  General  0  ^ 
Mitchel  to  advance  directly  south  to  Alabama, — ^which  he  sti^ 
quently  did  most  gallantly, — General  Buell  led  his  main  arnf 
towards  the  Tennessee  Eiver  to  join  General  Grant,  and  - 
the  very  hour  of  its  arrival  to.  plunge  into  the  midst  of  t^ 
fight  at  Shiloh.    How  opportui^  his  arrival  it  is  needles  t^^ 
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to  tell.    One  day  later,  and  who  can  tell  how  nearly  fatal  the 
disaster  wonld  haye  been?   and  one  day  earlier  might  have 
secored  a  yictory  with  the  most  important  conBeqnences.    The 
enemy,  foiled  and  defeated,  retired  precipitately  to  his  strong- 
hold at  Corinth.    General  Halleck  now  arrived  and  assumed 
command  in  the  field,  and  the  adyance  towards  Corinth  was  con- 
tinued, the  army  of  General  Pope,  having  reduced  Island  No.  10, 
being  added  as  a  reinforcement.    Late  in  May,  Corinth  was 
evacuated;  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  returned  eastward  in 
June,  to  rejoin  the  portion  detached  under  General  Mitchel  in 
Northern  Alabama.    The  line  of  communication  with  Louis- 
ville—a distance  of  three  hundred  miles  by  railroad — ^had  been 
kept  open  ^meanwhile  by  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  on 
which  the  army  depended  for  its  supplies,  excepting  so  far  as 
the  country  furnished  them.    The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Sivers  were  of  little  value  for  navigation  in  their  then  low  stage. 
So  much  of  these  roads  as  lay  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  were  in 
a  hostile  country;  and  even  Kentucky  was  subject  to  guerrilla 
raids  of  formidable  character.    In  addition,  garrisons  were  to  be 
maintained  at  Nashville  and  other  prominent  places.    The  part 
of  the  army  not  thus  employed  encamped  at  Battle  Creek  and 
at  other  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  threatening  the 
rebel  army  of  General  Bragg  at  that  place. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  July  and  part  of  August ;  and  a 
great  battle  was  expected  daily,  A  battle  was  not,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy  unless  attacked;  for  he  was  organizing 
an  irresistible  force  with  which  to  overrun  Kentucky,  to  hold 
Louisville  and  the  large  towns  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  perhaps 
to  capture  Cincinnati.  With  this  intent,  the  large  army  of 
Bragg  began  its  march  northward;  and,  to  thwart  his  purpose, 
Buell  had  to  release  his  hold  on  the  country  he  had  conquered, 
and  to  follow.  He  called  in  his  forces  from  their  several  posts, 
and  fell  back  on  Nashville  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  march  of 
Bragg.  At  this  city,  where  •  defensive  works  had  been  con- 
structed within  the  month  previous,  he  reorganized  his  forces 
with  reference  to  the  pending  emergencies,  left  a  small  garrison 
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there  under  General  Negley,  with  orders  to  defend  the  plac«  at 
every  hazard,  and  pursued  his  rapid  march  towards  Louisville, 
desiring  to  reach  it  in  advance  of  his  powerful  enemy,  who  had 
three  days  the  start.  He  effected  this, — ^but  at  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice,  of  the  brave  garrison  at  Munfordsville, — and  secured 
his  depots  and  protected  his  trains  £rom  the  longing  desires  of 
the  enemy.  At  Louisville  he  received  heavy  reinforcements, 
principally  of  new  troops  collected  there,  and  again  turned  his 
face  southward.  On  the  8th  of  October,  near  Perr3n^ille,  a 
part  of  his  army  encountered  the  enemy  and  defeated  him  in 
the  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills.  The  army  of  Bragg,  so  magnificent 
in  its  preparation  for  the  conquest  of  Kentucky,  was  defeated  in 
its  prime  purpose,  and  now  began  its  retreat  from  the  State. 
There  was  dissatisfaction  at  this  result,  however.  The  nation 
was  almost  overjoyed  that  the  invasion  had  been  repelled ;  and 
yet  nothing  less  than  Bragg's  annihilation  would  suffice.  Three 
weeks  after  this  battle.  General  Buell  was  relieved.  General 
Eosecrans  assumed  command  on  the  80th  of  October,  and  the 
army  continued  its  march  southward  under  its  new  commander. 
Thus  plainly  and  briefly  have  we  sketched  the  origin  and 
early  career  of  what  is  now  the  "  Army  of  the  Cumberland." 
The  little  force  of  Kentuckians  that  marched  out  under  Bous- 
seau  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Buckner  was  the  germ  that  grew 
into  the  army  which  saved  Kentucky  and  occupied  and  held  for 
a  season  Middle  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  which  fought 
and  won  at  Shiloh,  and  then  returned  and  drove  Bragg  with  a 
new  rebel  army  from  Kentucky.  It  has  gathered  strength  by 
additions;  but  every  regiment  which  has  ever  belonged  to  it  iB 
with  it  still,  excepting  such  as  have  been  retained  in  Kentucky, 
a  part  of  the  district  to  which  until  last  November  tJbe  army 
belonged.  The  generals  who  now  command  our  three  army 
corps, — Thomas,  McCook,  and  Crittenden, — ^and  hundreds  of  our 
best  officers,  all  grew  up  with  it  while  it  was  advancing  to  its 
present  dimensions. 
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By  General  Orders  No.  168,  from  the  War  Department,  of  date 
October  24, 1862,  all  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  lying  east  of  the 
Tennessee  Eiver,  and  sueh  portions  of  Northern  Alabama  and 
Georgia  as  should  thereafter  be  possessed  by  the  United  States 
forces,  were  erected  into  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  were  subsequently  added  to  this 
territory,  inasmuch  as  they  completely  commanded  the  water- 
communications  of  the  new  department  and  had  no  necessarily 
intimate  connection  with  the  contiguous  departments  of  Generals 
Grant  and  Wright.    The  troops  now  nearly  a  year  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Buell,  and  collectively  knOwn  as  the 
"Army  of  the  Ohio,"  were  by  the  same  authority  designated 
"  The  Fourteenth  Army  Corps."    The  command  of  this  depart- 
ment and  corps  was  assigned  to  Major-General  Eosecrans,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  just  emerged 
from  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  the  bloody  and  victorious  fields 
of  luka  and  Corinth. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  new  commander  left  Corinth 
on  the  26th  of  October,  and  proceeded  to  his  future  field  of  labor. 
Passing  two  days  with  his  family  at  Cincinnati,  he  reached 
Louisville  on  the  80th,  and  assumed  command  upon  the  same 
day.  A  short  resume  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
change  was  made,  and  a  brief  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
army  thus  consigned  to  the  leadership  of  General  Eosecrans,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting,  and  will  materially  aid  the  reader  in 
arriving  at  just  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
labor  since  performed  within  the  lines  of  the  department. 

The  successful  escape  of  Bragg  from  Kentucky  had  greatly 
lisappointed  and  somewhat  disheartened  the  country.  March- 
ng  his  ragged  regiments  within  sight  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  he 
threatened  both  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  yet,  without 
lufiGLcient  force  to  capture  either  city,  and,  in  all  probability. 
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abandoning  all  hope  of  doing  so,  he  employed  his  time  infeedi&z. 
clothing,  and  mounting  his  destitnte  men  from  the  richly-6t£*R^ 
granaries  and  well-stocked  farms  of  the  Grreen  Eiver  eooBtij. 
Greneral  Buell,  with  a  celerity  for  which  he  has  not  been  givei 
credit,  had  rapidly  countermarched,  and,  throwing  his  troops  ifii" 
Louisville,  was  once  more,  with  a  largely  increased  aray,  h 
front  of  the  enemy.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the  Army  of  tbc 
Ohio  was  ready  to  move,  and  again,  with  high  hopes  of  meeti&f 
and  crushing  the  invading  foe,  set  its  face  southward.  Bei\>R 
this  largely  superior  force  Bragg  retreated,  eventaally  escftpiii 
into  Tennessee  in  full  possession  of  all  his  plunder.  Tne 
he  had  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Chaplin  fiills;  bui  it 
was  a  contest  of  his  own  seeking,  in  which,  at  the  price  of 
nominal  defeat,  he  was  entirely  successful  in  the  accomplisk- 
ment  of  those  ends  to  secure  which  he  made  the  attack.  To 
us  it  was  a  barren  victory,  dearly  bought  with  the  lives  o: 
hundreds  of  our  best  and  bravest  men.  As  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  heroic  valor  it  will  forever  live  in  history;  bot  it 
does  not  rank  among  the  important  and  decisive  battles  (i* 
the  rebellion.  ' 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  ground  gained  by  our  arms  is 
the  South  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy;  and,  with  tk 
single  exception  of  Nashville,  garrisoned*  by  the  small  divisio* 
of  Generals   Negley  and    Palmer,  but    invested  bj  a'strosi 
rebel  force  who  were  confident  of  its  early  capture,  there  r^ 
nothing  to  show  as  the  result  of  nearly  nine  months'  wearr 
campaigning.   Need  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  spirit  of  complaini 
and  discontent  of  the  nation,  which  for  months  had  with  dil- 
culty  been  repressed  only  by  the  hope  that  a  crowning  victaij 
would  speedily  atone  for  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  ^st. 
again  became  rife,  not  only  among  the  people  at  large,  fe-i 
even  in  the  army  ?    The  Administration  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  complaints  and  reftise  to  grant  the  wishes  of  tho* 
upon  whom  it  was  dependent  for  support  in  its  stru^c  tt 
maintain  unimpaired  the  integrity  of  the  Union.    According^, 
while  his  columns,  returning  from  their  unsuccessAil  pnrsmt  ot 
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Bragg,  were  yet  on  the  march  towards  Nashville,  General  Baell 
was  relieved. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  nominally  large  and  effective.  Ko 
labor  nor  expense  had  been  spared  in  its  creation  and  perfection. 
To  it,  while  Bragg  was  yet  in  Kentucky,  every  available  regi- 
ment and  battery  in  the  West  had  been  drawn,  as  also  the 
splendid  legions  which  during  the  preceding  spring  had  swept 
the  rebel  hordes  out  of  Kentucky,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
upon  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Nashville,  turned  defeat  into 
victory  at  Shiloh,  and  overrun  the  whole  of  Northern  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama.  Surely  it  must  constitute  an  army  whose  num- 
bers and  discipline  would  render  it  irresistible.  So  thought  they 
who  remembered  only  the  men  and  material  of  which  it  had  been 
composed,  but  were  unmindful  of  the  fearful  manner  in  which 
its  ranks  had  been  thinned  by  disease,  battles,  and  the  nameless 
vicissitudes  of  war.  In  every  respect  it  was  largely  overesti- 
mated. Nearly  seven  tlumsand  of  its  numbers,  disheartened  and 
iispirited,  had' deserted.  More  than  twenty-six  thousand  were 
ibsent  by  authority.  The  consolidated  semi-monthly  report  for 
N^ovember  16,  two  weeks  subsequent  to  the  change  of  com- 
nanders,  shows  that  a  total  of  thirty4wo  thousand  nine  hundred 
ind  sixty-six  officers  and  men — at  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
trmy — ^were  absent  frocd  their  commands !  Of  these  nearly  ten 
ibousand  were  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  the  West ;  the  remainder 
'Tcre  away  on  furlough  or  detached  service,  or  had  deserted.  The 
inaj  was  composed  in  about  equal  proportions  of  veteran 
loldiers  and  raw  recruits.  The  former  were  poorly  clad  and 
equipped,  the  latter  inexperienced  in  drill  or  discipline,  with 
>ffieer8  often  ignorant  and  sometimes  incompetent.  To  add  to 
he  general  incompleteness  and  inefficiency,  there  was  a  sad 
ack  of  cavalry ;  and  even  the  small  force  of  which  the  depart- 
aent  could  boast  were  so  wanting  in  all  the  essentials  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  that  they  could  be  said  to  belong  to  it 
»nly  because  they  wore  its  uniform  and  were  mounted.  To  sum. 
ip  all,  briefly,  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  broken,  its  confidence 
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destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  and  its 
hopes  shattered. 

Such  were  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
General  Eosecrans  assumed  command.  With  a  larger  and  more 
perfect  army  the  task  before  him  would  have  been  difficult :  it 
was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  events  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made*  True,  success  had  hitherto  attended  him  in  his 
military  undertakings ;  but  even  this  was  a  disadvantage,  inas* 
much  as  there  was  danger  of  its  raising  the  hopes  and  expecta*^ 
tions  of  the  public  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  He  was  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  all  this;  but  any  evidence  of  despondency 
or  hesitation  on  his  part  will  be  sought  in  vain.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  characteristic  promptness  and  energy,  and, 
tarrying  but  twenty-four  hours  in  Louisville,  he  pressed  on  to 
Bowling  Green,  and  there  established  his  head-quarters  on  the 
1st  of  November. 

The  divisions  of  the  14th  Army  Corps  were  concentrated  at 
Bowling  Green  and  Glasgow,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  at 
Nashville,  defending  that  city,  as  before  stated.  Bowling  Green 
— seventy-two  miles  from  Nashville— was  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Eailroad,  and  the  temporary  depot 
of  supplies.  The  Cumberland  River  was  at  a  very  low  stage,  and 
the  subsistence  and  equipments  of  the  army  had  to  be  brought 
by  rail  from  Louisville  over  a  road  running  through  an  un* 
friendly  country.  Our  troops  at  Nashville  were  short  of  sup- 
plies, and  before  an  advance  could  be  made  in  that  direction  it 
was  necessary  that  the  railroad  should  be  rebuilt;  and  then  only 
by  the  greatest  exertions  could  the  army  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions in  sufficient  quantities,  so  limited  were  the  available 
means  of  ti*ansportation.  Information  touching  the  movements 
and  designs  of  the  enemy  was  difficult  to  obtain;  but  it  was 
satisfactorily  established  that  Bragg  was  yet  in  East  Tennessee, 
marching  towards  Chattanooga  with  the  purpose  of  ultimately 
concentrating  his  army  at  Murfreesborough,  thirty-two  miles 
southeast  of  Nashville,  and  that  Breckinridge  was  already  pasted 
at  the  latter  place  with  a  strong  division. 
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To  become  acquainted  with,  and  gain  the  confidence  of,  his 
\rmy, — ^to  inspire  it  with  all  its  former  pride  and  ceal,  to  fill  its 
hinned  ranks,  to  perfect  its  organieation  and  discipline,  and  to 
horoughly  clothe  and  equip  it, — to  extend  his  lines  of  railroad^ 
ommonlcation,  to  procure  and  accomolate  at  convenient  depots 
he  requisite  stores  and  supplies,  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
he  country  and  the  enemy,  and,  in  short,  to  prepare  for  an 
.ctive  and  vigorous  campaign, — ^was  the  work  to  which  General 
iosecrans  now  addressed  himself.  In  the  words  of  one  who  is 
timself  a  gallant  soldier^  he  '<  toiled  terribly ,''  night  and  day, 
carcely  taking  for  himself  needed  rest  or  allowing  it  to  his 
ubordinates. 

Five  millions  of  rations  were  sent  forward  from  Louisville 
«  fast  as  the  limited  capacity  of  the  railroad  would  permit, 
yourier-lines  were  established  between  the  different  camps  and 
garrisons  of  the  department.  Information  concerning  the  topo- 
^aphy  of  the  country  was  collected,  and  military  maps  were 
nade.  Pioneer  corps  were  organised  in  each  command  for  the 
mrpose  of  building  bridges  and  repairing  roads.  Negi'oes  were 
nade  useful  as  teamsters  and  laborers,  as  opportunity  offered. 
[leviews  of  the  divisions  in  the  vicinity  were  held,  and  men  and 
equipments  examined  with  earnest  scrutiny.  The  new  troops 
v'ere  drilled  incessantly.  And,  finally,  authority  was  sought 
ind  obtained  from  the  War  Department  to  promptly  muster  out 
>f  or  dismiss  from  the  service  <<  officers  guilty  of  flagrant  mis- 
iemeanors  and  crimes,  such  as  pillaging,  drunkenness,  and  mis- 
)ehavior  before  the  enemy  or  on  guard-duty,''  as  essential  to  the 
naintenance  of  discipline  and  good  order. 

Having  thus  inaugurated  measures  looking  to  the  improve- 
nent  of  his  infantry  in  discipline  and  efficiency,  the  general 
lext  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  reorganization  and  per* 
ection  of  his  cavalry.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  its  feeble  and 
mserviceable  condition  was  owing  in  part  to  the  want  of 
capable  officers  to  instruct  and  to  lead  them.  Accordingly,  he 
isked  for  the  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  David.  S.  Stan- 
ley, with  whom  he  had  served  in  Mississippi,  as  hts  chief  of 
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cay&]jy ;  and  that  officer,  in  compliance  with  this  reqneat,  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  tiie 
Mississippi  and  transferred  to  the  14th  Army  Corps.  A  reqaisi- 
tion  was  also  made  for  five  thousand  revolving  rifles :  three 
thousand — all  that  the  arsenals  could  supply — were  obtained. 
Five  thousand  mules  were  ordered  for  pack-trains;  but  months 
elapsed  before  they  were  procured.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
perfect  this  arm  of  the  service  by  combining  with  it  light  field* 
batteries  for  rapid  movements;  but  the  Government  had  not 
troops  to  man  them,  and  it  eventually  became  necessary  to 
mount  infantry  and  instruct  them  in  this  service. 

General  McCook's  division  was  ordered  to  move,  on  the  4th,  to 
Kashville,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  that  city  by  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  Upon  receipt  of  information  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  make  an  attack  in  force  on  the  place 
they  had  so  long  invested,  his  columns  were  in  motion  by  day- 
light on  the  4th,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  had  reached 
Edgefield  Junction,  twelve  miles  distant,  when  the  thunder  of 
heavy  guns  in  the  direction  of  Nashville  hastened  still  more  his 
rapid  progress,  and,  pressing  on,  General  Sill's  division  reached 
the  Cumberland  opposite  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning, — ^two  hours  in  advance  of  the  designated  time.  The 
threatened  attack  had  been  made  the  day  before,  but  had  failed, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  fiilly  narrated.  This  arrival  relieved  the 
city  of  all  apprehension  of  further  trouble,  and  established 
direct  and  regular  communication  with  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army. 

By  the  6th  the  railroad  had  been  reopened  to  Mitchellsville, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  hurried  forward  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  Heavy  supply-trains  were  put  upon  the  road,  and 
thus  General  McCook  provisioned  his  own  men,  as  well  as  the 
garrison  of  Nashville. ,  The  army  was  divided  into  the  grand 
division,  known  as  the  Bight,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Major-Generals  McCook,  Thomas,  and 
Crittenden.  The  various  columns  were  at  once  ordered  for- 
ward ;  and  in  ten  days  from  the  time  General  Bosecrana  assumed 
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eo&imand,  the  whole  aimy,  with  new  life  and  energy  inatilled 
into  every  department  of  it,  was  moving  with  irreaistible  power 
towards  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  in  search  of  an  enemy  who 
had  already  twice  escaped  from  its  grasp.  A  vast  amount  of 
preparatory  labor  had  been  performed,  plans  for  the.  ensning 
campaign  matured,  communication9  established  and  suitably 
guarded,  the  army  reorganized,  and  now  its  commander  was 
ready  to  advance. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  IQth  of  November,  the 
liead-quarters  at  Bowling  Green  were  broken  up,  and  the 
general  and  his  staff  proceeded  by  rail  to  Hitchellsville,  whence, 
mounting  their  horses  and  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  4th 
United  States  Cavalry,  they  rode  to  Nashville,  reaching  the  city 
about  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Head-quarters  were  im- 
mediately established  in  the  Cunningham  House,  a  large  and 
elegant  residence,  whose  owner  was  a  quartermaster  in  the  rebel 
army. 
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Thsks  was  work  to  be  done.  It  was  a  rebel  city,  occupied  as 
conquered  territory,  and  swarming  with  traitors,  smugglers,  and 
spies.  Of  its  male  inhabitants  a  large  number  were  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  its  women,  arrogant  and  defiant,  were  alike  outspoken 
in  their  treason  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  aid  that 
cause  for  which  their  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  were  fighting. 
The  city,  in  fact,  was  one  vast  "  Southern  Aid  Society,"  whose 
sole  aim  was  to  plot  secret  treason  and  furnish  information  to 
the  rebel  leaders.  To  purify  this  tainted  atmosphere,  to  esta- 
blish order  by  the  application  of  military  law,  and  to  impress 
this  people  with  a  sense  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
Government,  was  the  task  to  which  General  Eosecrans  assidu- 
ously devoted  himself  while  waiting  for  the  accumulation  of 
sufficient  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  camp-equipage  to 
make  a  Airther  advance. 
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The  police  and  secret-service  department  was  organized  and 
put  into  successful  operation.  The  secret  haunts  of  treason 
were  penetrated,  and  its  agents  dragged  forth  to  exposure  and 
punishment.  Smugglers  and  spies  were  pursued  with  a  vigor 
so  relentless  that  detection  became  the  rule  and  escape  the  ex- 
ception. Goods  were  seized  and  their  owners  sent  to  prison  or 
expelled  from  the  department,  thus  virtually  putting  an  end  to 
that  contraband  trade  which  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  rebels.  All  sutlers  were  ordered  to  their  regiments,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  Government  would  afford  protection 
and  trading  privileges  to  all  who  would  subscribe  to  an  oath 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  give  bond  with  proper  security  for 
its  faithfiil  observance.  Questions  having  arisen  concerning 
the  nature  and  binding  force  of  this  oath,  they  were  definitively 
settled  by  an  explanatory  circular  from  head-quarters;  and  many 
embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  procuring  protection 
for  themselves  and  property. 

With  all  this  care  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the  department,  the 
army  was  not  neglected.  No  effort  was  spared  to  perfect  it  in 
drill,  discipline,  and  equipment.  An  efficient  signal  corps  was 
established.  A  new  system  of  inspections  was  devised  and 
adopted.  A  more  caref\il  attention  to  the  proper  performance 
of  guard-duty  was  strictly  enjoined.  Sutlers  were  checked  in 
their  illegal  and  injurious  practices.  The  authority  obtained 
fh>m  the  War  Department  to  dismiss  from  the  service  incom- 
petent and  drunken  officers  was  freely  exercised.  A  cowardly 
trick  of  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  enemy  to  be  paroled, 
and  thus  escape  the  service,  was  summarily  ended  by  the  pub- 
lication and  subsequent  enforcement  of  an  order  directing  that 
all  thus  practically  guilty  of  desertion  should  have  their  heads 
encased  in  white  cotton  night-caps,  and,  thus  publicly  branded 
as  cowards,  be  marched  through  the  streets  and  camps  and 
sent  North.  The  effect  of  this  discipline  was  soon  apparent; 
and  in  the  six  weeks  spent  at  Nashville  a  long  stride  towards 
perfection  was  made  by  the  army,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  its 
commander  and  the  fidelity  of  its  officers. 
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Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  sharply  watched.  His  movements 
were  for  a  time  veiled  by  the  strong  cavalry  force  which  he 
had  thrown  in  front  and  which  prevented  our  spies  and  scouts 
from  obtaining  ready  entrance  within  his  lines.  The  bridge 
across  the  Tennessee  was  known  to  be  burned,  and  Bragg  was 
said  to  be  rebuilding  it.  The  crowds  of  refugees  thronging  to 
our  lines  to  escape  the  conscription,  which  the  rebels  were 
rigidly  enforcing,  reported  that  the  road  from  the  Tennessee 
to  Murfreesborough  was  lined  with  camps.  Still,  it  could  not 
be  definitely  ascertained  where  the  rebel  general  proposed  to 
make  a  stand.  Many  believed  that  he  would  not  attempt  resist- 
ance to  our  advance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  Biver, 
but  would  fall  back  from  Murfreesborough  to  Chattanooga. 
But  his  movements  and  intentions  were  ere  long  developed  by 
refugees,  and  the  spies  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  Truesdail,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Police.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  Bragg  was 
reported  as  having  taken  position  in  the  rear  of  Stewart's  Creek, 
nineteen  miles  from  Nashville,  with  a  force  of  sixty  thousand 
effective  men.  His  left  rested  on  the  Franklin  pike,  and  his 
right  on  the  Lebanon  pike.  His  front  was  covered  with  strong 
cavalry  vedettes,  extending  from  the  Lebanon  pike  to  a  point  on 
the  left  of  Nolensville,  intersecting  the  Murfreesborough  pike 
eleven  miles  from  Nashville,  and  distant  from  our  outposts 
scarcely  two  miles.  Morgan,  with  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry,  covered  his  right,  and  Forrest  his  left, 
while  Wheeler  was  posted  at  Lavergne  and  TVharton  at  Nolens- 
ville.  His  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Kirby  Smith,  his 
left  by  Hardee,  and  the  centre  by  Polk. 

With  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  immensely  superior,  the 
enemy  constantly  annoyed  our  outposts  and  forage-trains.  The 
provision-trains  between  Nashville  and  MitchoUsville  were  con- 
stantly watched,  and  sometimes  pounced  upon,  involving  the 
loss,  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  of  a  few  men  and  wagon's, — but  were  compensated 
for  by  equal  captures  on  our  side,  however.  Our  cavalry  was 
growing  daily  more  efficient,  and  brisk  skirmishes  were  of  con- 
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stant  occarrence.    Colonel  John  Eennett,  acting  chief  of  onkr. 
captured  large  qnantitieB  of  rebel  Btores,  and  erentiunjted 
Morgan  across  the  Cumberland.    On  the  27th  of  NoTembv^ 
drove  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  in  confusion  for  some  fiftes 
miles  on  the  Franklin  pike.    The  same  day  General  Kiiiviii 
a  portion  of  his  brigade,  ran  Wheeler  out  of  LavergMiii 
destroyed  a  number  of  store-houses  used  by  the  enemy.  Ov 
loss  was  eleven  wounded;  that  of  the  rebels  was  anksowiLC 
being  only  ascertained  that  Forrest  was  among  th^  woqb^ 
The  same  evening  Colonel  Boberts,  of  the  42d  lUinois,  Burpnt^ 
a  captain  and  squad  of  Morgan's  men  on  the  Chiriotte  pik 
capturing  the  entire  party,  with  their  arms,  equipments,  fsL 
horses.    About  this  time  the  enemy  suddenly  crossed  theCit  | 
berland  near  Hartsville,  and  captured  a  forage-train  ud  tbe  I 
men  accompanying,  but  were  pursued  by  Major  Hill,  witk » 
squadron  of  the  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  who  succeeded,  9^«  > 
pursuit  of  eighteen  miles,  in  recapturing  the  train,  releasir 
the  prisoners,  and  killing  about  twenty  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  railroad  was  completed  fr» 
Mitchellsville  to  Nashville,  and  was  immediately  employed  ii 
hastening  forward  supplies.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  hv^ 
possible  to  subsist  the  army  by  running  wagon-trains  to  tht 
point,  much  less  to  attempt  to  accumulate  supplies  fortk 
ftiture.  With  railroad-communication  re-establi»hed  \ol<^ 
ville,  a  vast  improvement  in  this  regard  was  expected.  ^ 
supply  soon  began,  but  very  slowly,  to  exceed  the  daily  ^ 
sumption,  and  in  time,  it  was  hoped,  a  sufficiency  woaid^ 
collected. 

Thus  far,  in  all  the  skirmishing,  the  rebels  had  gained  BO»t 
vantage.  In  fact,  they  had  of  late  been  badly  worsted  in  ^ 
attacks  upon  our  trains,  &c.  These  successes — small,  it  is  ti« 
for  the  enemy  avoided  any  contest  of  greater  magnitude-is* 
spired  the  army  with  hope  and  confidence.  But  now  a  nJ^ 
was  in  store  that  more  than  balanced  all  these  minor  advant^ 
and,  in  a  measure,  covered  our  arms  with  misfortune,  if  r*^ 
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iisgrace,  which  stung  our  troops  to  the  quick  and  filled  them 
i^ith  »  restless  longing  for  action  and  revenge.    This  was 
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Thb  main  body  of  the  centre  division  of  our  army  did  not 
idvance  to  Nashville,  but  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallatin, 
bo  protect  our  line  of  communication  to  Louisville.  General 
Dumont's  division  was  stationed  at  Castilian  Springs,  in  front 
df  Gallatin,  and  he  had  thrown  forward  a  brigade  to  Hartsville, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  a  ford  and  watching  the  road  to 
Lebanon.  This  movement  had  been  directed  by  General  Thomas, 
and  the  brigade— the  39th — ^had  taken  position  on  elevated 
ground,  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  against  a  largely  superior  force.  This  post  was 
first  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Scott,  of  the  19th  Illinois,  but 
on  the  2d  of  December  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Moore, 
of  the  104th  Illinois.  According  to  Colonel  Moore's  official 
report,  the  brigade  consisted  of  the  104th  Illinois,  the  106th  and 
108th  Ohio,  the  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  one  company  of  the  11th 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  a  section  of  Knicklin's  Indiana  Battery, 
—in  all,  1806  men.  The  troops  were  all  new  and  untried,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Other  authorities 
have  placed  the  number  at  1984;  but  the  discrepancy  is  of  no 
importance.  The  2d  and  40th  Brigades  were  at  Castilian 
Springs,  about  nine  miles  distant. 

On  Saturday,  December  6,  General  John  H.  Morgan,  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  left  Prairie  Mills,  eight  miles  south  of  Leba- 
non, Tennessee,  and  twenty-five  from  Hartsville,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  latter  place.  His  force  is  stated  by  Colonel 
Moore  at  over  five  thousand,  comprising  six  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  two  of  mounted  infantry  (the  2d  and  9th  Ken- 
tucky), and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  rebel  citizens.  Colonel  Moore  had  not  more 
than  twelve  hundred  effective  men,  the  balance  being  sick  or 
on  guard-duty  with   a  provision-train.      On   Saturday   night 
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Morgan  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Hartsville,  and  at  euij 
dawn  the  next  morning  moved  to  the  attack.    Bis  advanee 
guard  were  clothed  in  Federal  uniform,  thereby  completeh 
deceiving  Colonel  Moore's  vedettes,  and  capturing  all  of  then 
without  firing  a  gun.    The  enemy  moved  between  Hartsriilc 
and  Castilian  Springs,  and  at  sunrise  were  descried  by  one  of 
the  camp-guards,  while  approaching  in  the  rear.    A  comp&aT 
of  skirmishers  threw  itself  forward  and,  by  a  sharp  fire,  checked 
the  enemy,  who    approached    cautiously,  fearing    stratagem. 
Time  was  thus  given  our  troops  to  form  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  camp.     The  enemy  & 
mounted  and,  forming  in  compact   line,  moved  forward,  nojr 
withstanding  a  heavy  but  scattering  fire  from  Moore's  lia. 
and  soon  gained  a  protected  position  behind  a  fence  at  the  fool 
of  the  hill  on  which  our  men  were  posted.     The  guns  of 
Knicklin's  battery  were  well  handled,  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  so  destructive  that  the  Ohio  regiments  were  panic-strickeii 
and  gave  way.    The  104th  Illinois  stood  its  ground  manfiillj  fix 
a  time,  but,  being  unsupported,  was  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.     Strong  cavalry  detachments  were   harassing  ^i^ 
flanks,  and,  after  an  hour  and  three-quarters'  desultory  aad 
irregular  fighting,  the  whole  force  was  surrendered.     The  rebel 
cavalry  had  already  dashed  into  the  camps  and  made  prisoneif 
of  the  sick,  straggling,  and  detached  soldiers  there  found.   Offl 
loss  in  the  affair  was  fifty-five  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  not  far  from  the  same.     About  thirt«i: 
hundred   prisoners,  two  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  arms, 
ammunition,  camp-equipage,  and  transportation,  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.     The  defence  was  deemed  unskilfii- 
and  the  surrender  premature.     The  fact  that  our  troops  had  bat 
just  entered  the  service  should  be  remembered  in  palliation 
and  their  bravery  has  since  been  amply  attested  upon  Moody 
battle-fields. 
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On  the  9th  of  December  another  brigade  was  attacked  by  a 
strong  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  artillery, 
all  under  the  command  of  Brigadier*General  Wheeler;  but  the 
result  was  vastly  different.      On    that  day  Colonel    Stanley 
Matthews,  of  the  Slst  Ohio,  commanding  the  brigade,  moved 
out  upon  the  Murfreesborough  pike  with  a  large  foraging-traia 
guarded  by  the  51st  Ohio,  the  35th  Indiana,  the  8th  and  2l8t 
Kentucky,  and   a  section  of  Swallow's  7th  Indiana  Battery. 
Leaving  the  pike  to  his  right,  he  crossed  Mill  Creek  at  Dobbins's 
Ferry,  detailing  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  of  the  21st  Kentucky' to 
guard  the  crossing.    The  train  was  filled,  and  just  on  the  point 
of  returning,  when  a  sharp  musketry-fire  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  crossing.    Colonel  Matthews  immediately  has- 
tened on  with  the  51st  Ohio  and  85th  Indiana,  and,  finding  the 
enemy  advancing  through  the  woods  in  heavy  force,  at  once 
opened  fire,  and,  afler  a  severe  encounter,  drove  them  a  con- 
siderable distance,  thus  saving  his  picket-guard.     Meanwhile 
the  train  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  had   come  up,  apd 
would  have  been  a  rich  prize;  but  Colonel  Matthews  had  no  idea 
of  allowing  its  capture  by  the  rebel  force,  though  apparently 
doubly  superior  to  his  own.     Accordingly,  with  the  Kentuckians 
protecting  the  rear  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments  in 
advance,  he  began  a  brisk  march  homeward.    A  short  distance 
had  been  traversed,  when  the  enemy  was  again  discovered  on 
the  rear,  moving  forward  rapidly  and  in  strong  force.    No  re- 
sistance was  offered  until  they  were  within  close  range,  when 
they  were  met  by  a  fire  from  the  Kentuckians  so  heavy  and 
well   directed  that  they  recoiled.     Soon  reforming,  thoy  ad- 
vanced and  attacked  again,  but  more  cautiously  than  before, 
upon  Matthews's  flanks,  and  the  fight  became  general.     Their 
attempts  to  press  his  flanks,  and  a  desperate  effort  to  break  his 
lines,  were  unsuocessftil.    The  enemy  was  again  driven  back, 
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and  in  a  few  moments  fled  from  the  field.  Onr  Iosb  in  the 
engagement  was  five  killed,  thirty-five  wounded,  and  four 
missing.  The  rehels  suhsequently  confessed  to  a  loss,  on  their 
part,  of  one  hundred.  The  hrigade  marched  safely  to  the 
city,  and  was  warmly  congratulated  for  the  gallantry  it  had 
displayed. 

General  Stanley  arrived  and  reported  for  duty  ahout  the 
middle  of  Kovemher.  He  at  once  organized  the  cavalry  into 
two  divisions,  taking  command  of  the  first  himself,  and  placing 
the  second  in  charge  of  Colonel  John  Kennett.  The  revolving 
rifles  had  now  arrived  and  been  distributed,  and  the  men  were 
anxious  to  try  them.  To  gratify  them,  Greneral  Stanley,  with  a 
considerable  force,  on  the  11th  of  December,  moved  out  on  the 
Fr&nklin  pike,  having  in  view  a  reconnoissance  and  the 
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Soon  after  passing  our  outposts,  skirmishing  began  with  the 
enemy,  and  was  continued  all  day,  the  latter's  cavalry  being 
chased  and  scattered  in  every  direction.  By  night,  Stanley  and 
his  men,  tired  and  jaded,  were  beyond  Triune,  seven  miles  west 
of  Murfreesborough,  having  destroyed  two  camps,  dispersed 
numerous  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  a  considerable 
number  of  rebel  troopers  and  horses,  with  no  loss  to  themselves. 
In  front  of  them,  at  Nolensville,  there  was  a  large  rebel  force. 
Bragg,  with  his  main  army,  was  at  Murfreesborough,  and 
Buckner  was  in  their  rear,  with  his  division.  The  attempt  was 
hazardous,  but  General  Stanley  proceeded  with  his  original 
design  of  making  a  dash  at  Franklin,  and  taking  the  garrison 
by  surprise  at  night,  if  possible.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan 
was  accidentally  defeated.  The  enemy  having  been  apprized 
of  his  presence,  Stanley  waited  until  daylight,  when  he  ad- 
vanced cautiously  upon  the  town  and  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets. 
The  7th  Pennsylvania  formed  line  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Harpeth,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where  Fort  Gilbert  now  stands, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy.     Company  I,  of  the  4th  Michi- 
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gan  Cavalry,  dismounting,  took  position  near  the  bridge  and 
opened  fire  on.  the  mill;  the  remainder  of  the  4th  Michigan 
dismoanted  nnder  cover  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  7tL 
Pennsylvania  were  formed,  advanced  at  the  double-quick,  passed 
the  position  of*  the  7th  Pennsylvania,  waded  across  the  river, 
and  drove  the  rebels  from  the  town.  Colonel  Minty  was  the 
first  man  across  the  river,  and,  as  he  scrambled  up  the  south 
bank,  he  took  prisoner  a  rebel  officer.  The  4th  Michigan  had 
passed  through  the  town  and  were  following  the  enemy  out  on 
the  Columbia  and  Carter's  Creek  pikes,  on  foot,  before  any  of 
the  mounted  men  had  crossed  the  river.  The  enemy  left  one 
captain  and  four  privates  dead  in  the  town,  and  ten  severely 
wounded.  Fifteen  or  twenty  prisoners  were  also  captured. 
General  Stanley  occupied  the  town  an  hour  or  two,  destroyed 
a  flouring-mill,  captured  a  number  of  rebel  horses,  &e.,  and 
returned  to  his  camp. 
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The  loyal  people  of  the  North  were  anxiously  awaiting  tidings 
of  great  events  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  Far 
removed  from  th^  scone  of  action,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  labor  performed  and  the  really 
wonderful  progress  made  during  the  six  weeks'  stay  at  Nash* 
ville.  To  their  minds,  activity  was  indicated  only  by  the  shock 
of  great  battles,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  crash  of  musketry, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Nearly  two  months  had  elapsed 
since  General  Eosecrans  assumed  command,  and  no  great  re- 
suits  had  as  yet  been  realized  by  his  grand  army.  From  every 
Bide  a  pressure  now  began  to  bear  upon  the  general  command- 
ing, urging  a  forward  movement,  especially  after  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  railroad-communication  with  Louisville. 

All  such  outside  and — as  our  national  experience  has  proven 
— ^improper  influences,  however,  were  firmly  resisted  by  General 
Bosecrans.     He  declared  that  he  would  not  move  until  the 
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proper  time^-^tbat  war  was  a  busineBS  wbicb  not  every  one  oonlA 
understand, — and  tbat  be  would  not  be  driven  by  public  ckm? 
into  a  movement  wbicb  bis  judgment  could  not  approve.  For 
many  days  after  tbis  impatience  began  to  be  manifested,  tL< 
army  was  in  no  condition  to  move.  It  could  not  bave  moTK 
more  tban  tbree  days  witbout  baiting  for  supplies.  On  the  5tk 
of  December,  nine  days  after  tbe  completion  of  tbe  raiLros<L  bi: 
five  days'  provisions  bad  been  accumulated ;  and  witb  so  scaitr 
a  store  it  would  bave  been  unwise  and  criniinal  to  more  the 
army  from  its  base  of  supplies  into  tbe  beart  of  tbe  enemjs 
country.  In  bis  official  report  of  tbe  battle  of  Stone  Knrer. 
General  Bosecrans  alludes  to  tbe  difficulties  under  which  he 
labored,  and  explains  satisfactorily  tbe  reasoning  by  which  h 
was  guided* 

By  Gbristmas  tbirty  days'  provisions  bad  been  collected  and 
stored  in  Kasbville;  and  now  tbe  general  deemed  it  pnidentt« 
move.  It  bad  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  means  of  spies 
and  refugees,  tbat  tbe  enemy  bad  prepared  his  winter-quarters i*. 
Murfreesborougb,  and  bad  sent  one  portion  of  bis  large  caTshr 
force  into  West  Tennessee  to  annoy  General  Grant,  and  another 
into  Kentucky  to  destroy  our  railroad-communication.  Polks 
and  Kirby  Smitb's  forces  were  at  Murfreesborougb,  and  Hardee's 
corps  was  on  tbe  Sbelbyville  and  Nolensville  pike,  between  TriiiD< 
and  Eagleville.  Tbe  enemy  bad  been  purposely  deceived  as  to 
General  Eosecrans's  intentions,  and  supposed  tbat  be  was  goiuf 
into  winter  quarters  at  Kasbville,  bis  force  baving  been  mainly 
collected  in  front  of  tbat  city  and  extending  over  a  strip  of 
territory  about  ten  miles  in  widtb.  Under  all  tbese  circwn- 
stances,  it  was  adjudged  tbat  tbe  time  fbr  an  advance  hti 
arrived,  and  on  tbe  24tb  of  December  orders  were  issued  to  tbe 
different  columns  to  move  at  daybreak  on  tbe  next  day,  Christ- 
mas. This  announcement  was  received  by  tbe  army  witii  gnsi 
satisfaction.  For  good  reason,  however,  tbe  orders  were  cohd- 
termandcd  late  tbat  evening,  after  every  preparation  had  beea 
made  fbr  the  morrow's  advance. 

O*:  Christmas  night  a  consultation  was  held  at  bead«4juarteJ<j 
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at  which  the  general  announced  that  the  army  wonld  move  the 
next  morning,  and  that  the  order  and  direction  of  the  movement 
would  he  as  follows  :— 

McCookjWith  three  divisions,  to  advance  hy  the  Nolensville 
pike  to  Triune. 

Thomas,  with  two  divisions  (Negley's  and  Rousseau's),  to 
advance  on  his  right,  hy  the  Franklin  and  Wilson  pikes,  threat* 
ening  Hardee's  right,  and  then  to  fall  in  hy  the  cross-roads  to 
Nolensville. 

Crittenden,  with  Wood's,  Palmer's,  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions, 
to  advance  hy  the  Murfreeshorough  pike  to  Lavergne. 

With  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  Nolensville,  McCook  was 
to  attack  Hardee  at  Triune ;  and  if  the  enemy  reinforced  Hardee, 
Thomas  was  to  support  McCook. 

If  McCook  heat  Hardee,  or  Hardee  retreated,  and  the  enemy 
met  us  at  Stewart's  Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne,  Crit* 
tenden  was  to  attack  him ;  Thomas  was  to  come  in  on  his  left 
flank,  and  McCook,  after  detaching  a  division  to  pursue  or 
ohserve  Hardee,  if  retreating  south,  was  to  move  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  on  their  rear. 

General  Stanley  was  to  cover  the  movements  with  his  cavalry. 
Dividing  his  force  into  three  columns,  he  ordered  Colonel  Minty, 
with  the  first  brigade,  to  move  upon  the  MurfVeesborough  pike 
in  advance  of  the  left  wing.  The  second  brigade,  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Zahn,  of  the  3d  Ohio  Cavalry,  was  directed  to  move  on 
the  Franklin  road  parallel  to  the  right  wing,  protecting  its  right 
flank.  The  reserve,  consisting  of  new  regiments.  General  Stanley 
himself  would  command,  and  precede  General  McCook's  com- 
mand  on  the  Nolensville  pike.  Colonel  John  Eennett  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left;  and  the  4th 
United  States  Cavalry,  Captain  Otis  commanding,  was  reserved 
for  courier  and  escort  duty. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  was  dark,  dreary,  and  rainy,  but  the 
camps  were  none  the  less  scenes  of  active  and  busy  prepara- 
tion, and  in  due  season  the  columns  were  in  motion.  McCook 
advanced  on  Nolensville,  Johnson's  and  Sheridan's  divisions 
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moving  upon  the  direct  road,  and  Davis's  division  mardiugbj 
waj  of  the  Edmonson  pike  to  Prim's  blacksmith-shop,  whence  it 
struck  for  Nolensville  by  a  country  cross-road.     The  adTaace 
of  Davis's  and  Sheridan's  commands  encountered  the  enemj'i 
columns  about  two  miles  beyond  our  picket-line ;  and  from  tkt 
point  to  Kolensville  there  was   constant    skirmishing.    Tb« 
enemy,  occupying  the  town  in  considerable  force,  were  driva 
out,  and  retired  to  a  rocky  range  of  hills  about  t^R^o  miles  boyani 
through  a  defile  in  which  (known  as  Sjiob  Gap)  the  NoleoBrilk 
and  Triune  pike  passes.    Here  they  made  a  stand,  lining  tbe 
slopes  with  skirmishers  and  placing  a  six-gun  battery  on  a  oo&< 
manding  position.    A  sharp  fire  was  opened  upon  them  by  ov 
batteries,  and  they  were  then  gallantly  attacked  in  front  br 
Carlin's  brigade  and  driven  from  their  position  with  the  loas  c( 
one  gun  and  a  number  of  prisoners.     After  taking  posses&ks 
of  the  defile  and  the  hills,  the  right  was  encamped  for  the  niglit 
Johnson's  division  having  arrived  at  Kolensville,  without  ind 
dent  worthy  of  mention,  at  four  o'clock.    The  loss  of  the  rigk 
during  the  day  was  about  seventy-five  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  centre,  consisting  of  Rousseau's  and  Keglcy's  divifiiim 
and  Walker's  brigade  of  Fry's  division,  and  numbering  thirte« 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  effective  men,  wm  to 
encamp  that  night  at  Owen's  Store,  on  the  Wilson  pike.  Bois- 
seau  did  so ;  but  Negley,  hearing  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Nolensville,  left  his  train  with  a  guard  to  follow  him,  and  pnslifc 
on  with  his  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Davis,  who  was  hotlj  en- 
gaged  at  Enob  Gap.  Walker's  brigade  camped  at  Brentwocid. 
no  enemy  having  been  met  during  the  day. 

General  Crittenden,  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  thirteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  effective  men,  moved  alwi? 
the  Murfreesborough  pike.  Palmer's  division  in  advance,  K'i- 
lowed  by  Wood's.  Several  miles  north  of  Lavergne,  a  &mC 
town  about  equidistant  from  Kashville  and  Murfrecsborougi. 
portions  of  the  enemy  were  encountered  by  our  cavalry  in  the 
advance,  and  a  running  fight  at  once  began.  The  countiy  be 
tween  Murfreesborough  and  Nashville  was  peculiarly  favorable 
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to  the  enemy  in  resisting  and  retarding  our  advance, — a  smah 
force  being  able  to  check  the  progress  of  a  larger  one.  Large 
cultivated  tracts  occur  at  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  pike ; 
but  between  these  tracts  are  dense  woods,  often  interspersed 
with  almost  impenetrable  cedar  thickets.  The  resistance  the 
enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  offer  prevented  our  troops  from 
gaining  the  commanding  heights  south  of  Lavergne  on  the  first 
day,  and  so  delayed  their  arrival  at  Lavergne  that  the  neces- 
sary and  customary  reconnoissance  could  not  be  made.  To 
guard  against  surprise,  however,  a  regiment  from  each  brigade 
was  thrown  well  forward  as  a  grand  guard,  and  the  front  and 
flanks  covered  with  a  continuous  line  of  skirmishers. 

General  Eosecrans,  with  his  staff  and  escort,  left  Nashville  at 
mid-day,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  and  rode  rapidly 
towards  General  McCook's  head-quarters;  but  it  was  long  after 
dark  when  the  camp  of  the  right  wing  was  reached.  McCook 
reported  Hardee  in  his  front,  at  Triune,  seven  miles  distant,  and 
said  that  he  expected  a  stout  resistance  the  next  day.  He  was 
directed  to  move  at  daylight  and  push  the  enemy  hard ;  and  the 
general-in-chief  took  his  leave,  reaching  his  own  camp  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

General  McCook  was  ready  to  advance  by  dawn  the  next 
morning ;  but  it  had  rained  all  the  preceding  day  and  night,  and 
a  dense  fog,  which  prevented  any  thing  being  seen  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  greatly  retarded  operations. 
The  columns  had  moved  about  two  miles  when  they  encountered 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  The  fog  at  this 
time  was  so  thick  that  friend  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
foe,— our  cavalry  being  fired  upon  by  our  infantry  skirmishers  on 
the  flanks.  The  enemy  being  conversant  with  the  ground  and 
our  troops  strangers  to  it,  and  having  learned  that  Hardee's 
corps  had  been  in  line  of  battle  ail  night,  General  McCook 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  advance  until  the  fog  lifted. 

He  accordingly  halted  the  column  until  one  o'clock,  when,  the 
fog  having  disappeared,  an  advance  was  immediately  ordered, 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  driven  forward.     On  nearing 

26 
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Triune,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  main  portion  of  the  force  bl 
retired,  leaving  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  supported  by  caviJj « 
contest  tJio  crossing  of  Wilson's  Creek,  a  stream  with  ««{ iw 
bluff  banks,  which  could  be  crossed  only  with  great  difc 
the   enemy  having   destroyed   the   bridge.     General  Jo^lv- 
againHt  a  sharp  resistance,  finally  gained  a  position  overk«'ki: 
Triune,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  were  foriiKu : 
line,  with  their  centre  in  the  village.     A  few  shots  were  si5 
cient  to  confuse  them,  and  their  battery,  with  the  cavalry : 
down  the  Eaglevillo  road.      It  being  now  nearly  dark,  at: . 
Bovero  and  driving  rain-storm  having  set  in,  they  were  purs. 
no  farther.    Johnson's  division  then  crossed,  and  campe«i  K7'~.' 
Wilson's   Creek,   repairing   the  destroyed  bridge.     SborUf 
division  also  camped  near  the  village,  and  Davis  bivoaa(kfii; 
the  junction  of  the  Balle  Jack  road  with  the  Xolensville  pike 

On  the  centre.  General  Thomas  moved  Eousseau  to  ^c^c  ' 
villo;  but  the  heavy  rains  had  so  damaged  the  cross-roads  uj 
he  did  not  reach  that  place  until  night.  Neglcy  remaicf'- * 
Nolensvillo  until  ten  o'clock,  when,  having  brought  his  ti 
across  from  Wilson's  pike,  he  moved  to  the  east,  over  anexct- 
ingly  rough  by-road,  to  the  right  of  Crittenden,  at  SteTtf> 
borough,  on  the  Murfreesborough  pike.  Walker  retrace:  - 
steps  from  Brentwood,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Nolensrillepi 

The  troops  of  the  left  were  roused  an  hour  and  a  half  N^^ 
dawn,  and,  getting  their  breakfast  as  speedily  as  possible;  ^ 
formed  in  line  and  under  arms  before  it  was  light.  The  cDcr 
still  occupied  the  opposite  heights,  and  early  in  the  mon*^ 
began  dropping  an  occasional  shell  into  our  lines,— thas  pp^'^^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  precautions  taken.  At  eleven  o'clock  t: 
left  began  its  march  to  obtain  possession  of  Lavergne,  that  ^^z 
the  first  object.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  thehot^ 
and  on  the  wooded  heights  in  the  rear,  where  they  were  eni^- 
to  oppose  our  advance  by  a  direct  and  cross  fire  of  muskeg 
Hascall's  brigade  advanced  across  an  open  field,  and,  qii  ^ 
driving  the  rebels  from  their  position,  continued  their  for^*- 
movement,  supported  by  Estep's  8th  Indiana  Battery.  ^-' 
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enemy  av jailed  thcmselveB  of  every  opportunity  to  dispute  their 
progress,  but  could  not  materially  retard  it.  They  continued  to 
press  forward  through  the  densely-wooded  country,  in  a  drench- 
ing rain-storm,  till  the  advance  reached  Stewart's  Creek,  dis- 
tant some  five  'miles  from  Lavergne, — a  narrow,  deep  stream, 
flowing  between  high  and  precipitous  banks,  and  spanned  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  of  which  it  was  a  matter  of  cardinal  importance 
to  secure  possession. 

The  enemy  had  lighted  a  fire  upon  it,  but  had  been  pressed 
Bo  warmly  that  the  flames  had  not  yet  communicated  to  the 
bridge.  The  skirmishers  and  the  8d  Kentucky  Volunteers — 
Colonel  McKee — dashed  bravely  forward,  under  a  steady  fire 
from  the  opposing  forces,  threw  the  combustible  materials 
into  the  stream,  and  saved  the  bridge.  While  this  gallant  feat 
was  being  performed,  the  left  flank  of  the  leading  brigade  was 
attacked  by  cavalry.  The  menaced  regiments  immediately 
changed  front  to  left,  repulsed  the  attack,  and  a  company  of  the 
100th  Illinois  succeeded  in  cutting  off  and  capturing  twenty-five 
prisoners  with  their  arms,  and  twelve  horses  with  their  accou- 
trements. The  result  of  the  day's  operations  was  twenty 
wounded  in  Hascall's  brigade,  and  some  twenty-five  prisoners 
taken  fVom  the  enemy.  The  enemy  fell  back  in  great  disorder 
from  Stewart's  Creek,  leaving  tents  standing  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  the  ground  strewn  with  arms. 

This  was  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday  there  was  no  move- 
ment, the  troops  resting,  except  Rousseau's  division,  which  was 
ordered  to  move  on  to  Stewartsborough,  and  Willich's  brigade, 
which  had  pursued  Hardee  as  far  as  Riggs's  Cross-Eoads,  and, 
having  determined  the  fact  that  Hardee  had  gone  to  Murfrees- 
borough,  returned  to  Triune.  During  the  day  General  Rose- 
crans  visited  the  front,  and  observed  the  enemy  from  the  north 
bank  of  Stewart's  Creek.  A  battery  supported  by  a  consider- 
able force  of  mounted  infantry  was  in  plain  sight,  upon  an 
elevated  position  in  the  road  about  a  mile  south  of  that  stream, 
and  the  woods  nearer  its  bank  were  swarming  with  rebels. 
The  ground  on  the  opposite  side  was  admirably  calculated  for 
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defence;  and  it  was  the  general  conclusion  that  the  en«if 
wonld,  in  force,  resist  our  crossing.  Proper  dispoaitions  nn 
made  in  view  of  the  anticipated  engagement,  and,  aft«ra  tfk: 
visit  to  General  Crittenden's  quarters,  the  general  returned  to 
his  head-quarters,  now  at  Lavergne. 

Leaving  the  second  hrigade  of  Johnson's  division  at  Trinae. 
General  McCook  marched  on  the  29th  hy  the  Ealle  Jack  M 
towards  Murfreeshorough,  hut,  the  road  heing  veiy  bad,  the  cos- 
mand  did  not  reach  Wilkerson's  Cross-Boads  (five  miles  fros 
Murfreeshorough)  until  late  in  the  evening.  His  command  ns 
encamped  in  line  of  hattle,  Sheridan's  on  the  left  of  ^'(^e- 
son's  pike,  Davis's  division  on  the  right  of  the  same  road,Wxv 
ruff's  hrigade  guarding  the  hridge  over  Overall's  Creek.  111:1 
the  two  hrigades  of  Johnson's  division  watching  the  n;^** 
Believing  that  the  enemy  intended  giving  battle  at  or  no: 
Murfreeshorough,  he  ordered  the  hrigade  left  at  Triune  to  jiit 
the  main  hody,  which  it  did  the  next  day. 

Negley's  division  crossed  Stewart's  Creek,  two  miles  soaii- 
west  and  above  the  turnpike-bridge,  and  marched  in  supper;  t^i 
the  head  and  right  flank  of  Crittenden's  corps,  which  mored  ^J 
the  Murfreeshorough  pike,  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Kir- 
freesborough.  The  enemy  fell  back  before  our  advance,  cot- 
testing  the  ground  obstinately  with"  their  cavalry  rear-gnari 
Bousseau  remained  in  camp  at  Stewartsborough,  detacli:^^ 
Starkweather's  brigade,  with  a  section  of  artillery,  to  t^ 
Jefferson  pike  crossing  of.  Stone  Biver,  to  observe  the  mo«^ 
ments  of  the  enemy  in  tha^t  direction.  Walker  reached  Stew- 
artsborough from  the  Nolensville  pike  about  dark. 

Crittenden's  corps  advanced.  Palmer  leading,  on  the  Murfreef 
borough  pike,  followed  by  Negley,  of  Thomas's  corps,  to  wiUi  b 
three  miles  of  Murfreeshorough,  having  had  several  brisk  skir- 
mishes, driving  the  enemy  rapidly  and  forcing  him  back  to  ii^ 
intrenchments,  saving  two  bridges  on  the  route.  About  three  M 
a  signal-message  from  General  Palmer  said  that  he  was  in  sigfct 
of  Murfreeshorough  and  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  evacnatiu^ 
An  order  was  sent  to  General  Crittenden  to  send  a  d'visioii  1. 
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jccupy  Murfieesborongh.  Harker's  brigade  was  directed  by 
the  latter  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  on  bis  left,  where  he  sar* 
prised  a  regiment  of  Breckinridge's  division  and  drove  it  back 
>n  its  main  lines,  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  distant,  in 
considerable  confusion ;  thus  he  held  this  position  until  General 
i^rittenden  was  advised  that  Breckinridge  was  in  force  on  his 
Tont,  when,  it  being  dark,  he  ordered  the  brigade  to  recross  the 
iver, — ^a  hazardous  movement,  but  skilfully  executed,  with  the 
OSS  of  two  killed  and  three  wounded, — and  reported  the  circum- 
itances  to  the  commanding  general  on  his  arrival,  by  whom 
lis  action  was  approved,  the  order  to  occupy  Murfreesborough 
laving  been  based  on  the  information  that  the  enemy  were 
etreating  from  Murfreesborough.  Crittenden's  corps,  with 
!^egley's  division,  bivouacked  in  order  of  battle,  about  seven 
lundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  our  left  ex- 
ending  down  the  river  some  five  hundred  yards.  The  Pioneer 
brigade,  bivouacking  still  lower  down,  prepared  three  fords, 
did  covered  one  of  them,  Wood's  division  covering  the  other 
wo. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth, 
ireneral  McCook  received  orders  to  rest  the  left  of  his  line 
>n  the  right  of  Negley's  division,  and  to  throw  his  right  for- 
rard  until  it  became  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  Stone  Eiver, 
he  extreme  right  to  rest  on  or  near  the  Franklin  pike.  At 
alf-past  nine  the  right  wing  began  its  march  down  the  Wil- 
:erson  pike  towards  Murfreesborough.  Soon  after  crossing 
)verairs  Creek,  the  enemy's  infantry  pickets  were  encountered, 
nd  heavy  skirmishing  ensued.  The  line  then  moved  forward 
lowly,  as  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  heavy  woods  and  cedar 
bickets,  stubbornly  contested  every  inch  of  ground.  About 
oon,  Sheridan's  division  joined  Negley's  right,  the  other  divi- 
ions  coming  up  on  Sheridan's  right,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
ne,  the  left  resting  on  Stone  Kiver,  the  right  stretching  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  resting  on  high  wooded  ground  a  short 
istance  to  ihe  south  of  Wilkerson's  Cross-Roads,  and  nearly 
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parallel  with  the  enemT's  intrenchments  thrown  up  on  »L: 
sloping  land  bordering  the  northwest  bank  of  Stone  Biyer 

Yan  Cleve's  division  being  in  the  reserye,  Bousseau's  divi>L: 
with  the  exception  of  Starkweather's  brigade,  was  ordered  up 
from  Stowartsborough,  reaching  the  position  occupied  by  > 
firmy  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a&d  bivouaek^i  a 
the  Murfreesborough  pike  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  Dui.: 
the  morning,  Kegley's  division  was  obliqued  to  the  right,  a:.- 
took  up  a  position  on  the  right  of  Palmer's  division  of  Cnr.i: 
den's  corps,  and  was  then  advanced  through  a  dense  c^^Il* 
thicket,  several  hundred  yards  in  width,  to  Wilkerson's  Cr/s- 
fioads,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  steadily  and  with  cc& 
siderable  loss. 

The  left  was  early  in  line  of  battle,  Palmer's  diviBion  od  ti 
right  of  the  turnpike,  his  right  resting  on  Negley's  left,  Wxi 
occupying  that  part  of  our  front  on  the  lefl  of  the  pike  extcsd- 
ing  down  to  the  river,  and  Van  Cleve  in  reserve  to  the  rear  isi 
left.  This  position  was  maintained  without  material  change 
during  the  day,  though  the  skirmishing  was  sometimes  hetvr. 
particularly  on  the  right,  where  McCook  was  approaching. 

The  entire  cavalry  force,  except  those  detailed  for  escort  aafi 
courier  service,  was  engaged  in  guarding  the  flanks  of  the  amj 
Some  skirmishing  occurred,  but  nothing  of  any  importaaoe 
Just  before  midnight,  General  Stanley,  with  the  Ist  Tenntfj^ 
and  Anderson  Cavalry,  went  back  to  Lavergne,  for  the  puipcw 
of  protecting  our  communications.  The  commanding  gansri 
remained  with  the  left  and  centre,  examining  the  ground,  wU- 
General  McCook  moved  forward  from  Wilkerson's  Croea-Bittdi 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  McCook  annouoiv- 
his  arrival  on  the  Wilkerson  pike,  joining  Thomas,  and  the  tte; 
that  Sheridan  was  in  position  there, — ^also  that  Hardee's  earp, 
with  two  divisions  of  Polk's,  was  on  his  front,  extending  <io*^ 
towards  the  Salem  pike. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of  December  the  armye*' 
General  Bosecrans,  of  forty-three  thousand  men,  .were  in^ 
up  in  front  of  Murfreesborough,  facing  an  enemy  of  consideral^-y 
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greater  force.  His  line  was  continuous,  about  three  miles  lu 
length,  describing  an  irregular  figure,  with  reserves  in  position, 
and  whose  extreme  right  bore  away  from  the  left  towards  the 
southwest  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  The  left  rested  on 
Stone  River,  and  the  right  on  high  wooded  ground  south  of  and 
near  the  Franklin  pike.  The  extreme  right  brigade  (Willich's) 
was  formed  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  main  line,  making  a 
bend  towards  the  rear,  to  guard  against  a  flank  movement. 
The  right  wing  occupied  a  wooded  ridge  with  open  ground  in 
front,  and  was  separated  from  the  enemy  by  a  narrow  valley 
varying  in  width  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards, 
which  latter  was  covered  by  dense  cedar  thickets  and  oak 
forests.  The  centre  was  posted  on  a  rolling  slope  in  advance, 
joining  Crittenden's  right  and  McCook's  left.  The  right  bri- 
gade of  the  left  wing  rested  upon  a  wood,  the  next  stretched 
across  an  open  cotton-field  into  a  thin  grove,  and  the  left  bri- 
gades were  also  partially  covered  by  timber,  with  open  ground 
in  front.  The  enemy  pccupied  a  commanding  crest  in  the  open 
field,  perhaps  eight  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  line. 

In  rear  of  our  line  the  country  was  undulating  and  rough, 
excepting  on  the  left.  Behind  the  right  wing  and  centre  there 
were  alternate  fallow  fields,  fences,  and  dense  cedar  thickets  and 
ridges.  Behind  the  left  there  was  an  undulating  corn-field,  rising 
into  a  crest  which  faced  the  enemy.  On  the  right  of  the  pike, 
going  south,  there  was  an  irregular  cotton-field,  swelling  to  a 
crest  and  then  falling  oflf  into  thick-skirted  swamps  towards  the 
north  and  into  an  open  marsh  towards  the  south,  with  its 
southern  base  fronting  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  right. 

The  railroad  on  high  ground,  to  the  left  of  the  pike,  the  turn- 
pike on  low  ground,  intersected  the  left  wing  on  Palmer's  left, 
and  crossed  each  other  near  the  rebel  line  in  a  depression  form- 
ing a  sharp  triangle,  the  base  of  which,  a  half-mile  in  the  rear, 
was  about  five  hundred  yards  wide.  About  half-way  between 
the  two  lines  were  the  walls  of  a  brick  dwelling,  now  famous  as 
"  Cowan's  burnt  house,"  occupying  a  knoll. 

The  enemy's  right  intersected  Stone  River  nearly  parallel 
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with  our  left  front,  and  rested  upon  the  heights  eastof  theiiref. 
the  extreme  right  ohliquing  to  correBpond  liirith  the  course  sf 
the  river  towards  our  left.  The  left  of  their  right  and  to 
centre  were  in  position  behind  intrenchments  on  the  crest  of 
the  cotton-field,  sloping  gradually  towards  onr  fix>ntand8bTqrJj 
towards  their  rear.  Their  left  was  prolonged  on  a  rocky  rii^ 
south  of  the  Franklin  road,  and  covered  the  roads  going  m^L- 
ward  towards  Shelby  ville.  The  river  was  fordable  at  any  piw 
where  it  could  be  reached,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  enemy  ew  - 
retire  across  it  without  trouble,  and,  with  it  in  their  front,  eosJ 
offer  serious  resistance  to  our  forces  should  they  attempt  i? 
advance  across  it. 

The  following  diagram  will  enable  the  reader  to  nnderstc: 
at  a  glance  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  as  they  came  togethe. 
faced  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  and  moniuif 
of  the  31st. 

DIAGRAM  I. 


Positions  of  Contending  Forces,  December  31,  1861,  5  o'clock  A.M. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  corps  commanders  met  at  hea  f 
quarters,  and  the  following  plan  of  battle  was  presented  to  thes 

McCook  was  to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position,  iv- 
ftising  his  right  as  much  as  practicable  and  necessary  to  secort 
it,— to  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  or,  if  that  did  not  come. 
to  attack  himself,  and  thus  to  hold  all  their  force  on  his  tot. 
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ThomaB  and  Palmer  were  to  open  with  skirmiBhing,  and  gain 
the  enemy's  centre  and  left  as  far  as  the  river. 

Crittenden  was  to  cross  Van  Cleve*8  division  at  the  lower 
ford,  covered  and  supported  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  to 
advance  on  Breckinridge. 

Wood's  division  was  to  follow  by  brigades,  crossing  at  the 
upper  ford,  and,  moving  on  Van  Cleve's  right,  to  carry  every 
thing  before  them  into  Murfreesborough. 

"  This,"  said  General  Rosecrans  in  his  official  report,  "  would 
have  given  us  two  divisions  against  one,  and  as  soon  as  Breckin. 
ridge  had  been  dislodged  from  his  position,  the  batteries  of 
Wood's  division,  taking  position  on  the  heights  east  of  Stone 
River,  in  advance,  would  see  the  enemy's  works  in  reverse, 
would  dislodge  them,  and  enable  Palmer's  division  to  press  them 
back  and  drive  them  westward  across  the  river  or  through  the 
woods,  while  Thomas,  sustaining  the  movement  on  the  centre, 
would  advance  on  the  right  of  Palmer,  crushing  their  right, 
and  Crittenden's  corps,  advancing,  would  take  Murfreesborough, 
and  then,  moving  westward  on  the  Franklin  road,  get  in  their 
flank  and  rear,  and  drive  them  into  the  country,  towards  Salem, 
with  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  and  probably 
destroying  their  army. 

"  It  was  explained  to  them  that  this  combination,  insuring  us 
a  vast  superiority  on  our  left,  required  for  its  success  that  Gene- 
ral McCook  should  be  able  to  hold  his  position  for  three  hours; 
that,  if  necessary  to  recede  at  all,  he  should  recede  as  he  had 
advanced  on  the  preceding  day,  slowly  and  steadily,  refusing  his 
right,  thereby  rendering  our  success  certain." 

The  disposition  of  our  forces  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  was 
as  follows.  To  the  left  of  the  Nashville  and  Murfreesborough 
pike,  one  brigade  of  Wood's  division  formed  the  left  of  the 
Federal  line ;  Palmer's  division  was  deployed  to  the  right  of  the 
pike,  leaving  two  brigades  of  Wood's  and  the  whole  of  Van 
Cleve's  division  *as  the  reserve  of  the  left  wing;  then  the 
centre,  with  Negley's  division  deployed,  and  Rousseau's  in  re- 
serve, but  so  located  as  to  be  available  at  the  extreme  left  as 
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well  as  the  centre.  The  three  diyisions  of  the  right  wing  wcrf 
deployed,  extending  the  line  a  considerable  distance  beyond  be 
Kolensville  pike.  The  cavalry — ^two  brigades — were  eqaallj 
divided  upon  the  flanks. 

At  daybreak  the  troops  breakfasted  and  stood  to  their  arm*, 

awaiting^the  order  to  move.     The  movement  was  begun  on  th« 

left  by  Van  Cleve,  who  crossed  at  the  lower  fords,  Wood  p:^ 

paring  to  sustain  and  follow  him.     But  meanwhile  the  eneci; 

had  apparently,  and  as  if  by  some  wonderful  fatality,  anticipa:?: 

General  Eosecrans's  plan,  and  during  the  night  had  masseili* 

forces  heavily  in  front  of  our  right,  advanced  at  early  break  j: 

day,  and  with  great  vigor  threw  himself  upon  the  extreme  rijEt 

of  General  McCook's  line.     Pressing  rapidly  forward  in  hea^ 

columns,  though   losing  largely  at  every  step,  he  fell  up/. 

Willich's  and  Kirk's  brigades  of  Johnson's  division,  who,  a:\ci 

a  desperate    but  unavailing  contest,  were   driven    back  asi 

crumbled  to  pieces,  leaving  Edgarton's  and  part  of  Goodgpefi* 

batteries  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels.     Edgarton  had  pr^ 

viously  sent  his  horses  to  water,  and  they  were  still  unhitcLci 

He  had  barely  time  to  put  them  in  harness  when  thev  wert 

shot }  and,  after  firing  a  dozen  rounds  and  having  eveiy  hor>f 

killed,  his  guns  and  himself  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,   F>- 

lowing  up  this  advantage,  the  enemy  fiercely  attacked  DaTi?? 

division,  and,  after  desperate  fighting,  dislodged  Post's,  Carlin'^. 

and  Woodruff's  brigades.    Johnson's  division,  in  retiring,  ia- 

clined  too  far  to  the  left,  and  also  wore  too  much  scattered  t-^ 

make  a  combined  resistance.     The  ground  over  which  it  pa.**e'. 

however,  covered  with  the  enemy's  dead  and  those  of  our  owl 

men,  showed  that  the   field  was  warmly  contested.    Seven! 

times  the  lines  were  reformed  and  resistance  was  offered;  bat 

the  columns  of  the  enemy  were  too  heavy  for  a  single  line,  aal 

the  division  in  every  case  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 

The  right  and  centre  divisions  of  the  right  wing  having  tbn< 
given  back,  the  attack  was  made  with  redoubled  fury  upis 
McCook's  left,  Sheridan's  division.  Here  the  enemy  met  witli  * 
successful  resistance  for  a  time ;  but,  the  line  on  bis  right  having 
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given  way,  Sheridan  was  exposed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 
Twice  the  heroic  division  changed  front  and  hurled  back  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  foes,  and,  when  outflanked  and  nearly 
encircled,  with  every  brigade  commander  killed  or  wounded, 
was  retired  in  good  order.  Negley's  division,  hard  pressed  and 
out  of  ammunition,  was  also  compelled  to  give  way,  and,  with 
Sheridan,  fell  back  through  the  cedar  thickets. 

Our  right  wing  was  now  thoroughly  broken,  dnd  its  rotiriiig 
divisions  almost  doubled  backward  upon  the  left.  All  had 
fought  desperately,  but  all  had  been  driven  from  their  position. 
Eleven  guns  of  Johnson's  division  and  six  of  Sheridan's  had 
been  captured  by  the  enemy.  Hundreds  of  men  had  been  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  two  thousand  made  prisoners.  The 
enemy  had  gained  sufficient  ground  in  our  rear  to  wheel  his 
masses  to  the  right  and  throw  them  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
centre,  at  the  same  moment  attacking  Negley  and  Palmer  in 
front  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  The  original  plan  of  battle 
of  our  commander-in-chief  was  now  utterly  useless,  the  whole 
order  of  battle  being  changed;  and  so  furious  and  persistent 
'  had  been  the  assault  and  advance  of  the  enemy  that  all  this 
had  occurred  within  scarcely  two  hours. 

A  forward  movement  of  Palmer's  division,  to  occupy  a  favor- 
able crest  preliminary  to  the  grand  assault  by  the  left  wing, 
was  already  in  progress,  when  it  was  prevented  by  intelligence 
of  the  disaster  to  the  right.  While  Negley's  division  was  en- 
gaged, the  reserve  of  the  centre  (lying  behind  the  right  brigade 
of  the  left  wing)  was  ordered  forward  to  his  support.  Eousseau's 
division  moved  into  the  cedars  in  Negley's  rear  and  commenced 
its  deployment.  It  was  discovered  at  this  critical  moment  that 
it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move  the  artillery  from  the 
narrow  roads  which  had  been  cut  through  the  thicket  into  a 
position  where  it  could  be  used  to  advantage.  The  deployment 
of  the  infantry  was  effected,  but  without  engaging,  save  a  bat- 
talion on  tbe  right,  which  was  suddenly  assailed  in  flank  by  the 
enemy  and  partially  confused.  The  entire  division  was  moved  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  rear,  and  finally  formed  upon  favor- 
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able  ground  directly  in  the  rear  of  tbe  right  of  Crittenden's 
wing.  Ncgley,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  less  than  ikll  bK^ 
then :  his  line  had,  in  fact,  already  yielded  for  want  of  support 
Sheridan's  glorious  resistance  and  the  firmness  of  Negley's  meo 
had,  however,  covered  the  perambulations  of  the  reserve,  aaii 
that  force  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  enemy. 

At  this  stage  it  became  necessary  to  readjust  the  line  of 
battle  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Eousseau  and  Van  CleTes 
advance  having  relieved  Sheridan's  division  from  the  pres&art. 
Negley's  division,  and  Cruft's  brigade  from  Palmer's  divism 
withdrew  from  their  original  position  in  front  of  the  cedars. »•- 
crossed  the  open  field  to  the  east  of  the  Murfrcesborough  pike. 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  our  front  line,  irhere 
Kegley  was  ordered  to  replenish  his  ammunition  and  form  b:^ 
reserve  in  close  column.  The  right  and  centre  of  our  line  no» 
extended  from  Hazen  to  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  in  a  norl- 
westerly  direction,  Hascall  supporting  Hazen,  Koussean  filliii: 
the  interval  to  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  Negley  in  reserve,  Tar 
Cleve  west  of  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  McCook's  corps  refuseii  c: 
his  right  and  slightly  to  the  rear  on  the  Murfreesborough  pikti: 
the  cavalry  being  still  farther  to  the  rear  on  the  MurfrecsboroQ;.t 
pike  and  beyond  Overall's  Creek.  Palmer's  division,  the  righ: 
Crittenden's  line,  was  the  only  one  still  remaining  in  the  or;  i 
nal  position.  .  ' 

The  position  of  General  Rosecrans  was  now  in  the  form  of  j 
crotchet,  the  shorter  line  being  Palmer's  division.  The  left  t^:  i 
this  division,  now  the  left  of  the  army,  was  to  the  left  of  and  -i 
right  angles  with  the  Nashville  pike,  in  a  scanty  grove  of  oak*  j 
covering  an  inconsiderable  crest  between  the  pike  and  the  ra  • 
road,  which  intersected  at  an  acute  angle,  about  four  hnn<b- ' 
yards  in  front.  Stone  River,  crossing  the  pike  some  distas* 
farther  to  the  front,  ran  almost  parallel  and  very  near  to  '• 
within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Palmer's  position,  wh:-f 
it  turned  squarely  to  the  left,  and,  continuing  this  course  :'  r 
several  hundred  yards,  again  turned  and  swept  around  toward 
the  roar.    The  portion  of  the  stream  in  front  of  Palmer*s  W 
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was  deep,  with  but  one  narrow  ford,  thus  forming  an  excellent 
flank  defence.  Between  Palmer's  two  brigades  in  the  front  line 
was  an  open  field  of  three  hundred  yards  (the  left  brigade  had 
occupied  this  field ;  but  its  commander,  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  sustaining  an  attack  in  low,  open  ground,  within  musket- 
range  of  the  enemy's  cover,  had  moved  to  occupy  the  favorable 
crest  mentioned),  the  right  brigade  lying  in  the  skirt  of  cedar 
wood. 

Palmer's  division  had  sustained  one  attack  successfully,  and, 
while  General  Eosecrans  was  forming  his  new  line,  was  assailed 
with  extreme  ferocity  in  front  and  upon  the  right  flank,  then 
exposed  by  the  falling  back  of  Negley.     The  right  brigade  was 
forced  back  in  turn,  exposing  the  left  brigade  to  a  flank  attack 
and  rendering  the  whole  position  critical.     But  Hazen,  at  the 
head  of  the  left  brigade,  maintained  his  position  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  good  success,  until  the  forces  on  his  right  were 
overwhelmed  and  driven  back.     When  this  occurred  he  was  ex- 
posed to  Are  in  flank  and  rear,  and  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  charge  in  front.     Its  commander  had  but  one  regiment  to 
protect  this  flank,  but  was  furnished  with  two  battalions  from  the 
division  reserve.     It  required  terrible  fighting  to  beat  back  the 
enemy's  double  lines  in  front  and  flank ;   it  cost  a  third  of  the 
brave  brigade;  but  every  moment  the  enemy  was  held  back  was 
worth  a  thousand  men  to  the  main  line.    General  Bosecrans 
improved  the  time  so  well,  in  hurrying  troops  to  the  new  posi- 
tion, that  when  the  enemy  assailed  that  line  the  fresh  divisions 
of  Van  Cleve,  Wood,  and  Bousseau,  and  the  artillery  massed  on 
a  commanding  point,  not  only  repulsed  them,  but  they  were 
charged  while  retiring  by  one  of  Crittenden's  brigades.     The 
enemy  had  also  miscalculated  the  temper  of  Hazen's  brigade, 
and  Bragg  was  obliged  to  report,  as  he  did  in  his  first  despatch, 
that   he  "had  driven  the  whole  Federal  line,  except  his  left, 
which  stubbornly  resisted." 

The  force  that  followed  to  engage  the  new  line,  when  Negley 
fell  back,  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  one  now  endeavoring  to  crush  the  short  arm  (Palmer's 
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division)  of  the  crotchet  line,  and  the  two  would  then  tak«  tk 
main  Federal  line  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  before  its  fornuds 
was  complete.  The  plan  was  well  devised ;  for,  with  the  diT:5i«  l 
protecting  the  left  of  his  army  removed,  General  RosecKj/t 
prospects  would  have  been  hopeless.  The  persistence  and  i-^ 
perato  energy  with  which  the  enemy  pressed  this  point  indies:^ 
that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  success  here  vodi 
give  them. 

A  single  brigade  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  a  mere  handful  1: 
comparison  with  the  huge  masses  hurled  against  them,  f'il^: 
every  eifort  of  the  enemy  at  this  vital  point.  For  this  scarttly 
less  than  miraculous  result  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  as^ 
flinching  courage  of  the  men  and  the  ability  of  their  commander 
who  manoeuvred  them  with  wonderful  skill.  When  the  eneniv 
withdrew,  the  right  of  the  brigade  was  swung  to  the  mi. 
bringing  it  behind  an  embankment  of  the  railroad,  vbk: 
formed  a  good  breastwork  and  enabled  it  successfully  to  vitb- 
stand  subsequent  flank  attacks.  In  the  temporary  cessation  « 
fighting  which  ensued,  General  Eosecrans  strengthened  tk 
point  with  infantry  and  artillery. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  ended.  The  enemy  had  bee: 
repulsed  with  terrible  loss ;  but  it  was  hardly  possible  that  b 
would  yield  the  signal  advantage  his  success  in  the  earlier  ^> 
of  the  day  had  given  him,  without  at  least  one  more  de?peraK 
struggle.  Evidently  unwilling  to  abide  the  test  of  a  sioc'- 
attack  and  repulse,  he  came  forward  again  in  solid  columne;  bm 
it  was  now  too  late.  Eosecrans  had  been  personally  on  tk 
field,  and  had  newly  formed  his  entire  line  of  battle,  haviiu: 
discovered  the  enemy's  object.  McCook's  troops  and  Neglej? 
division  had  been  reformed  in  the  new  position.  The  enefflj, 
though  inflicting  severe  losses,  was  unable  to  force  the  B^ 
again,  and  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  rigbt  o: 
his  line,  when  it  came  up  to  assault  for  the  fourth  and  last  tin* 
Ilazen's  position  on  the  left,  was  shattered  and  broken  bj » 
single  volley, — such  a  change  had  repeated  repulses  made  in  th< 
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morale  of  troops  that  had  fought  with  such  frenzied  desperation 
in  the  morning. 

The  day  was  now  nearly  spent.  The  confidence  of  the  enemy 
Tv^as  obviously  shaken  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last  three 
hours.  Still  he  exhibited  a  bold  front  and  threatening  aspect. 
Again  his  forces  were  heavily  massed  in  front  of  the  centre, 
as  though  the  hazard  of  another  assault  would  be  attempted. 
But  our  artillery  played  upon  them  so  effectively  that  only  a 
Bmall  force  could  be  urged  up  to  the  range  of  our  musketry,  and 
they  were  speedily  driven  back.  An  answering  effort  was 
made  by  their  artillery,  which  opened  upon  our  lines  terrifically; 
but  at  sunset  the  roar  of  battle  had  ceased,  and  only  the  occa- 
sional booming  of  a  single  cannon  or  the  more  frequent  but  less 
heeded  rattle  of  musketry  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night 
that  was  fast  settling  down  upon  that  field  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  and  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  dying. 

"The  day  closed,"  said  General  Eosecrans,  "leaving  us  mas- 
ters of  the  original  ground  on  our  left,  and  our  new  line  advan- 
tageously posted,  with  open  ground  in  front,  swept  at  all  points 
by  our  artillery.  We  had  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  considerable  number  in  stragglers  and  prisoners;  also 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  the  horses  having  been  slain, 
and  our  troops  being  unable  to  withdraw  them  by  hand  over 
the  rough  ground;  but  the  enemy  had  been  thoroughly  handled 
and  badly  damaged  at  all  points,  having  had  no  success  where 
we  had  open  ground  and  our  troops  were  properly  posted, — ^none 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  original  crushing  of  our  right  and 
the  superior  masses  which  were  in  consequence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  narrow  front  of  Sheridan's  and  Negley's  divisions,  and 
a  part  of  Palmer's,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
caused  by  the  circuitous  road  which  the  train  had  taken  and 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  it  from  a  remote  distance  through 
the  cedars." 

Head-quarters  were  established  that  night  in  a  log  hut  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  within  short  artillery-range  of  the  rebel  front, 
and  there  a  conference  of  the  generals  was  held.    Some  of  them 
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were  rather  despondent;  but  not  one  advised  retreat.   A'J 
seemed  to  await  the  decision  of  the  commander,  witii  confideaei 
in  its  wisdom.     Indeed,  there  was  much  to  sicken  the  heart- 
much  to  depress  the  bravest  and  most  sanguine  of  men.  Tit 
day  had  begun  in  disaster,  and  it  was  not  yet  retrieved.  Mcr? 
than  seven  thousand  men  were  missing  from  our  ranks.  Marj 
of  the  regiments  had  lost  two-thirds  of  their  officers;  6cart:elj 
one   had  escaped  without  loss.     Willich  and  Kirk,  JohnS'iE* 
ablest  brigadiers,  were  not  present :  the  first  was  a  prisOD^f 
the  second  desperately  wounded.    Sill,  Schaeffer,  and  'Rohr^- 
Sheridan's   brigade  commanders,  were  dead.    Wood  and  Tts 
Cleve  were  disabled.     Ten  colonels,  ten  lieutenant-colonels,  n: 
six  majors  were  missing, — dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  Of  lie- 
officers  the  number  gone  was  terrible.     Sheridan  alone  had  l*t 
seventy-two   officers.      Out  of  fourteen   hundred,  the  Tniie. 
States  Eegular  Brigade  had  lost  twenty-two  officers  and  nve 
hundred  and  eight  men.     The  enemy  held  nearly  two-thirds  c: 
the  battle-field  and  one-fifth  of  our  artillery.     Communicatic'^:- 
were  interrupted  in  our  rear,  and  some  of  the  subsistence-tralE 
which  had  been  ordered  back  to  Nashville,  to  be  out  of  onr  vjj 
and  of  danger,  had  been  destroyed  by*  rebel  cavalry.    Artiller 
ammunition  was  scant,  and  the  rebel  cavalry  hovering  in  tif 
rear  made  the  obtaining  of  further  supplies  uncertain.   T^ 
soldiers  were  weary  and  hungry,  and  now  lay  shivering  in  li" 
cold  December  air,  without  fires.    It  was  a  gloomy  night- 
gloomy  long    before    midnight,  when    the    gathering  do*- 
stretched  across  the  heavens  and  poured  upon  the  contendit. 
armies  a  deluge  of  rain,  as  if  weeping  over  the  slaughter. 

The  second  position  of  the  two  armies,  at  the  close  of  thektt- 
of  the  31st,  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page- 

The  advantage  was  with  the  enemy  thus  far,  and  it  «* 
deemed  probable  that  he  would  renew  the  attack  in  the  morniai 
the  question  was  how  and  where  to  meet  him.  The  ril^ 
leaders — as  was  subsequently  ascertained — ^had  no  doubt  tt^' 
General  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to  fall  back  on  NashviiK 
But  he  had  no  such  thought.    Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to  ^^ 
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rear,  examined  the  country,  returned,  and  said  to  those  aboui 
him,  "  Gentlemen,  we  conquer  or  die  right  here."  If  forced  to 
fail  back,  he  concluded  that  a  auccessfhl  stand  could  be  made  on 
the  south  bank  of  Overairs  Creek;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  taking 
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Lines  of  Contending  Forces  on  the  Night  of  December  31,  1862. 

lat  position  until  driven  to  it.  He  found  that  he  had  ammuni- 
>n  enough  for  another  battle,  the  only  question  being  where, 
should  be  fought.  By  his  personal  exertions  he  had  that  day. 
ecked  the  tide  of  a  terrible  disaster,  reformed  his  army  in  the 
ce  of  the  attacking  enemy,  rolled  back  their  columns  with. 
»palling  slaughter,  and,  if  he  had  not  achieved  a  great  victory, 
d  prevented  a  signal  defeat.  The  same  determination  and. 
pc  which  had  inspired  him  in  the  darkest  hours  of  that  day's. 
tiflict  were  with  him  still,  and,  with  unshaken  reliance  upon. 
)  trusty  soldiers  and  implicit  faith  in  a  guiding  ProvidenoCj 
determined  to  fight  and  to  conqu&. 

The  consultation  having  resulted  thus,  arrangements  were 
inned  for  the  morrow.  It  was  decided,  in  order  to  complete 
r  present  lines,  that  the  left  should  retire  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rds  to  more  advantageous  gi'ound,  the  extreme  left  resting  on 
►ne  River,  above  the  lower  ford,  and  extending  to  Stokes's 
;tery.  Starkweather's  and  Walker's  brigades  arriving  near 
I  close  of  the  evening,  the  former  bivouacked  in  close  column, 
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in  reservoj  in  the  rear  of  MeCook's  left,  and  the  latter  vs>« 
posted  on  the  left  of  Sheridan,  near  the  MnrfireesDoroogh  pikt, 
and  next  morning  relieved  Van  Cleve,  who  retomed  to  his  por- 
tion in  the  left  wing. 

It  wae  also  determined  to  await  the  enemy's  attack  in  tbit 
position,  to  send  for  the  provision-train,  and  order  up  fn^ 
supplies  of  ammunition,  on  the  arrival  of  which,  should  ie 
enemy  not  attack,  offensive  operations  were  to  be  resumed. 

At  daybreak  on  Thursday  (New- Year's  day).  General  R?s^ 
crans  had  his  army  in  a  position  against  which  the  enemy  migh 
have  hurled  his  masses  in  vain.  McCook's  corps  was  disp^sci 
thus : — Davis  on  the  right,  Sheridan  joining  him  on  the  left,u^ 
Johnson  in  reserve.  Walker's  brigade,  relieving  Van  ClcTr 
was  succeeded  on  Sheridan's  left  by  Starkweather's  brigjiJ: 
Thomas's  position  was  not  changed.  Crittenden  had  reunite: 
his  command,  bringing  them  all  together  on  the  left  of  the  nni' 
pike,  and  took  up  a  new  line  of  battle  about  five  hundred  T:i!C.* 
to  the  rear  of  the  former  line ;  Hascall's  division  rested  !i* 
right  on  the  position  occupied  by  Stokes's  battery,  and  its  ir- 
on Palmer's  right ;  Palmer  rested  his  left  on  the  ford,  his  ri/^; 
extending  perpendicularly  towards  the  railroad,  thus  bringi« 
the  line  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad  and  turnpike,  and  exteo 
ing  from  Stokes's  battery  to  the  ford. 

The  enemy  making  no  demonstration  in  the  morning.  Crit- 
tenden, in  accordance  with  orders,  sent  Colonel  Sam  Beftttf 
with  two  brigades  of  Van  Cleve's  division,  across  Stone  Biter  ^' 
."hold  a  hill  overlooking  and  commanding  the  upper  ford,  a  mie 
below  the  railroad-bridge  in  front  of  Murfreesborough.  Pttrs; 
the  day  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  adract* 
upon  the  centre  j  but  th'ey  were  kept  back  by  a  heavy  artil'wT 
fire,  and  once  were  severely  repulsed  by  Morton's  Pioneer  Bri- 
gade. About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  preriox^J 
Hshown  signs  of  movement  and  massing  on  our  right,  the  eneaj 
fappeared  at  the  extremity  of  a  field  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tix 
Murfreesborough  pike;  but  the  presence  of  Gibson's  hrig*-'' 
with  a  battery,  occupying  the  woods  near  Overall's  Creek,  »«• 
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Negley's  ^vision  and  a  portion  of  Boussean's  on  the  Kurfrees^ 
boroagh  pike,  opposite  the  field,  put  an  end  to  this  demonstra* 
tion.  The  day  closed  with  a  similar  demonstration  on  Walker  s 
brigade,  which  ended  in  the  same  manner. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  wiiile  the  Pioneer 
Brigade  were  making  crossings  at  the  railroad)  the  enemy 
opened  a  sharp  and  rapid  fire  from  fonr  heavy  hatteries  on  the 
east  side  of  Stone  Biver,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  strong 
demonstration  of  attack  a  little  farther  to  the  right ;  but  a  well" 
directed  fire  of  artillery  soon  silenced  his  batteries^  while  the 
guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan  put  an  end  to  his  effort  there. 

General  Rosecrans  still  had  faith  in  his  proposed  movement 
of  throwing  his  left  wing  into  Murfreesborough,  and  early  in 
the  afternoon  rode  towards  the  river  to  examine  the  position  of 
Crittenden's  left,  across  the  stream,— the  position  being  held  by 
Van  Clove's  division,  supported  by  one  of  Palmer's  brigades; 
Alt  about  three  o'clock  a  double  line  of  rebel  skirmishers  was 
leen  to  emerge  fh>m  the  woods  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
idvancing  down  the  fields,  and  were  soon  followed  by  heavy 
columns  of  infantry,  battalion  ft-ont,  with  three  batteries  of 
irtillery.  The  only  battery  on  that  side  of  the  river  was 
speedily  placed  in  position,  and  at  once  opened  upon  the  enemy.' 
Their  line,  however,  advanced  steadily  to  within  one  hundred 
^ards  of  Yan  Clove's  front,  and  began  a  ftirious  attack.  Their 
iBsault  had  all  the  vigor  and  rapidity  that  characterized  the 
rrand  operation  of  Wednesday  upon  McCook.  Van  Clove's 
iivision  was  driven  from  its  position  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
ts  fire  scarcely  lessening  the  speed  of  the  advance,  and  retired 
n  considerable  conftision  across  the  river,  closely  followed  by 
he  enemy.  On  came  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  rebel  army, 
n  three  heavy  lines  of  battle,  sweeping  down  the  slope  of  a 
vide  cotton-field,  and  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  General  Crittenden's  chief  of  artillery  had  massed 
lis  batteries  along  the  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river| 
(o  as  to  sweep  and  enfilade  the  enemy,  while  our  own  left  wing 
WM  well  posted  for  their  reception,  and  reserves  were  on  their 
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way.    Fifty-eight  cannon  were  soon  pointing  acroes'tlie  wster 
and  pouring  forth  their  fiery  streams  of  death.    Gen«ai  im 
crans  had  his  army  well  in  hand  for  a  moyement  in  any  diitfr 
tion,  and  to  quickly  reinforce.    A  rapid  counter-moYement  ts 
made  against  the  flank  of  the  advancing  enemy.    The  fim| 
from    hoth  artillery  and    musketry  was  incessant,  and  tk 
slaughter  terrible.    On  came  the  rebel  masses;  and,  as  m 
artillery  ploughed  furrows  through  their  columns,  they  veit 
seen  to  close  up,  men  rushing  forward  from  the  rear  nnkiie 
fill  the  gaps.    So  near  was  their  approach  that  here,  there,  ii 
along  their  front,  their  troops  were  seen  to  drop,  incesea&tlr. 
and  occasionally  by  twos  and  threes,  from  the  showering  biilles 
of  our  musketry.     Their  front  ranks  were  seen  to  wavcr,-tbi 
fire  had  become  so  murderous.     Pushed  and  cheered  on  b 
their  rear  lines,  they  again  advanced.    A  few  yards  fiwtba 
down  the  glade,  and  again  they  wavered,  and  again  they  gti$- 
gered  on.    A  third  time,  and  when  almost  at  the  river's  brink. 
they  stopped,  some  of  them  even  stepping  into  the  water,  b 
was  too  much  for  human  endurance :  they  gave  way.    As  00 
troops  now  sprung  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  fording  tk 
river,  they  began  to  fall  back, — their  retreat  soon  becoming  1 
rout.    They  fled  back  over  the  ground  upon  which  they  W 
advanced,  helter-skelter,  throwing  down  their  guns  and  alltbi 
would  impede  their  flight.    Our  troops  pushed  after  them  17 
wards  of  half  a  mile,  with  cheers  upon  cheers,  which  were  so« 
taken  up  and  repeated  along  our  entire  line.    The  lost  groos^ 
from  which  Van  Cleve's  forces  had  been  driven  was  left  fitrii 
the  rear,  and  the  rebels  retreated  beyond  their  original  lin** 
having  lost  in  forty  minutes  two  thousand  men.    General  Jh^ 
took  one  of  his  brigades  and  crossed  at  a  ford  below  to  attsci 
the  enemy  on  his  left  flank,  and,  by  General  McCook's  ori^ 
the  rest  of  his  division  followed ;  but  when  he  arrived,  t^ 
brigades  of  Negley's  division,  led  by  the  glorious  19th  DbD<H- 
and  Hazen's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division,  had  pursued  the  flyii? 
enemy  across  the  fleld,  capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  1 
stand  of  colors.    Darkness  was  now  upon  us,  and  put  an  end'u 
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the  purgalt,  or  the  enemy  would  have  been  followed  into  Hor- 
freeBboTongh.  Crittenden's  entire  corps,  howeyer,  passed  over, 
and  with  Davis  occupied  the  ground  of  our  advance,  which  was 
fixrmidably  intrenched  during  the  night. 

This  defeat  of  Breckinridge,  so  terrible  in  its  mortality,  im- 
parted a  new  aspect  to  the  situation.  The  XTnion  army  was 
exultant,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its  misfortunes  on  the  81sU 
The  enemy  had  repeated  his  grand,  sudden,  and  dashing  attack 
upon  the  other  wing  of  our  army,  and  had  been  defeated.* 
Long  after  dark,  volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  from  the  ad- 
vance-pickets of  the  two  armies, — so  near  were  they  stationed, — 
when  rounds  of  cheers  would  go  up  from  our  lines,  extending 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  What  was  the  rebel  plan  of 
attack  upon  this  occasion  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.  We  have 
Bragg's  version  of  it  in  his  official  report,  in  which  he  dis- 
ingenuously attempts  to  lessen  it  in  importance.  His  troops 
apparently  aimed  to  cross  the  river  with  a  rush  and  a  storm, 
seize  our  batteries  amid  the  confusiou,  as  they  did  on  our  right, 
two  days  before,  and  drive  back  our  lefb  upon  its  centre,  thus 
gaining  the  high  ground  we  occupied  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
from  which  position  we  constantly  threatened  their  right,  with 
nothing  to  prevent  our  swinging  around  and  flanking  or  driving 
it,  gaining  their  rear,  find,  over  open  and  unobstructed  fields, 
pushing  in  to  Murfireesborough.  The  rebels  were  as  greatly 
depressed  by  this  result  as  the  Federals  were  encouraged.  Their 
first  onset  we  had  repelled  after  eight  hours  of  unparalleled  fight- 
ing, and  had  inflicted  upon  them  even  the  greater  loss;  and  their 
second  had  been  nipped  almost  in  the  bud.  The  two  armies  had 
measured  strength,  and  they  were  vanquished.  The  next  day 
Bragg  and  his  generals  took  council,  and  resolved  to  retreat, — 
and  at  nighty — ^to  avoid  another  battle.  This  decision  was  made 
in  the  forenoon.  At  three  o'clock  p.m.  of  that  day,  the  rear  rebel 
columns  began  their  march  from  the  battle-field,  and  through 
Murfreesborough  towards  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  leaving  their 
front  ranks  in  battle-line  and  keeping  up  brisk  picket-firing  at 
times,  to  cloak  their  retreat.    Soon  after  dusk,  their  rear  columns 
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of  exhuQSted  and  dispirited  troops  moTod  oat  from  tlinr  o- 
trenohments,  and  ere  midnight  of  Saturday,  January  S,  18S, 
amidst  a  wintry  and  tempestnons  rain-storm,  the  grand  armTO^ 
Bragg,  which  had  gone  out  to  speedily  annihilate  BofleertBior 
drive  him  back  to  Nashville  and  there  besiege  and  capture  kin, 
had  passed  through  Murfreesborough, — ^their  rear  eolniBiiSi 
mob, — moving  through  mud  and  slush  and  darkness,— the  «•- 
fhsion  being  worse  confounded  by  the  pelting  storm  and  thebostii 
of  hundreds  of  rebel  townsmen  and  farmers,  with  vehicles  of  li 
descriptions,  hastily  laden  with  household  stuff,  who  until  a  fe« 
hours  before  had  been  assured  that  all  was  going  well,-4lai 
Bragg's  army  was  victorious,  and  that  Bosecrans  wsa  in  h.. 
preparation  for,  if  not  in  full  tide  of,  retreat.  The  histoir  a 
the  retreat  of  Bragg's  army,  and  the  attendant  fright  and  fiigt: 
of  the  people  of  Murfreesborough  and  vicinity,  afford  t  rn 
theme  for  pen  and  pencil.    But  to  resume  our  narrative. 

Soon  after  the  battle  just  described,  rain  set  in,  and  tt  dij- 
break  next  morning  it  was  pouring  down  in  torrents.  The  rMd- 
camps,  and  fields  were  a  wide  expanse  of  mud;  and  milium 
operations  on  any  considerable  scale  were  impossible.  T:t 
ploughed  ground  over  which  the  left  was  to  have  advanced  ^^ 
impassable  for  artillery,  and  the  ammunition-trains  did  notarrrt 
until  ten  o'clock.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  make  m^- 
vance;  but  batteries  were  placed  in  position  on  the  left,  by  vb- 
the  ground  could  be  swept,  and  even  Murfreesborough  reacbfi 
by  the  Parrott  guns.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  picket-fir:c 
along  the  front,  which  at  last  became  so  annoying  that  Gm-^ 
Bosecrans,  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  the  corps  commanders '  -^ 
clear  their  fronts," — which  was  speedily  effected.  General  R^"'^ 
seau's  front,  however,  was  still  harassed  by  the  sharpshoctJ* 
occupying  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  Murfreesborough  p'^f 
and  "the  Burnt  House."  A  number  of  his  men  having  ^^ 
killed  and  wounded.  General  Thomas  and  himself  obtained}  '• 
mission  to  dislodge  them  and  their  supports,  they  covering  '- 
ford.  A  sharp  fire  from  four  batteries  was  opened  for  tec  f 
fifteen  minutes,  when  Bousseau  at  dark  sent  two  of  his  regimei>. 
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wmoh,  with  Spear's  Tennesseeans  and  the  85th  lUinois  YoIud* 
teers,  who  had  come  out  with  the  wagon-train,  charged  upon 
the  enemy,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  cleared  the  woods  and 
drove  him  irom  his  trenches,  capturing  from  seventy  to  eighty 
prisoners. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  this  advance  of  fireckinridge 
upon  our  lefb,  his  retreat,  and  the  advance  of  our  troops  to  a 
new  position.  The  positions  on  our  right  were  not  changed  by 
this  battle;  and  thus  both  armies  rested  when  the  rebels  evacu- 
ated Murfreesborough. 

DIAGRAM  ill. 


Lines  of  Contending  Forces  on  January  a,  1863. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  probable  that  no  offensive 
movements  would  take  place  on  General  Eosecrans's  part.  The 
night  was  no  improvement  on  the  previous  one.  It  still  rained 
incessantly.  Eveiy  thing  possible  was  done  for  the  wounded, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
About  midnight,  signs  of  a  freshet  appearing  in  Stone  Eiver, 
the  left  wing  was  withdrawn  to  the  east  side  before  daylight. 
Sunday  dawned  fair.  Ere  long  news  was  brought  that  the 
enemy  had  fled ;  and  the  army  rested,  with  the  exception  of  the 
burial-parties  and  the  cavalry,  the  latter  following  the  enemy  to 
reconnoitre. 

Early    Monday    morning,   General    Thomas    advanced    into 
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Mnrfk-eeBborough,  driving  the  rear-gnard  of  the  i-ebel  cavalry 
before  him  six  or  seven  miles  towards  Manchester.  McCook's 
and  Crittenden's  corps,  following,  took  position  in  front  of  the 
town,  occupying  Murfreesborough.  It  was  now  ascertained  that 
the  enemy^s  infantry  had  reached  Shelbyville  by  twelve  M.  on 
Sunday;  but,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  bringing  up  sup- 
plies, and  the  loss  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  artillery  horses, 
further  pursuit  was  deemed  inadvisable. 

Of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River  we  give  the  follow- 
ing general  summary.  We  moved  on  the  enemy  with  41,421 
infantry  j  2223  artillery ;  3296  cavalry :  total,  46,940.  We  fought 
the  battle  with  37,977  infantry;  2223  artillery;  3200  cavalry: 
total,  43,400.  We  lost  in  killed,  92  officers;  1441  enlisted  men: 
total,  1533.  We  lost  in  wounded,  3S4  officers ;  6861  enlisted  men : 
total,  7245.  Total  killed  and  wounded,  8778,— being  20.03  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  force  in  action.  Our  loss  in  prisoners  was 
less  than  3000.  The  enemy's  force  is  estimated  by  General  Bose- 
crans  at  over  62,000;  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he  supports 
the  estimate  would  seem  to  be  conclusive.* 

Thus  ended  the  series  of  skirmishes  and  two  grand  battles  at 
Stone  River  in  front  of  Murfreesborough.  The  result  of  the 
enemy's  retreat  was  the  loss  to  the  rebellion  of  Middle  Ten* 
nessee  and  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  lodgment  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  Also 
it  secured  Kentucky  from  rebel  advance  in  force,  save  by  cir- 
cuitous and  hazardous  marches  through  East  Tennessee  and  the 
gaps  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Their  retreat  was  truly  a 
death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  rebel  citizens  of  Nashville  and 
throughout  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Up  to  that  period  the 
secessionists  were  confident  that  Bragg's  great  army  would 
vanquish  Rosecrans  and  drive  him  from  their  soil.  Their  sur- 
prise and  bitter  sorrow  over  his  defeat  were  depicted  on  many  a 
clouded  brow,  and  were  described  by  themselves  in  hundreds 


*  In*  the  Appendix  to  this  work  .we  publish  the  official  reports  of  Qeneral? 
Roeeerans  and  Bragg,  for  future  reference  and  candid  criticism. 
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of  intercepted  letters.  Above  all,  the  result  at  Stone  Biver 
destroyed  the  self-confidence  of  Bragg  and  his  army.  His  troops 
were  mainly  £rom  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi,—confessedly  the  best  fighting-men  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federacy. And  these  men  were  here  npon  their  ow.n  threshold, 
— ^battling,  as  their  leaders  would  fain  make  them  believe,  for 
their  homes,  their  altars,  ana  their  firesides.  The  rebels  had 
not  yet  fathomed  the  hollowness  of  their  belief  that  each  one  of 
them  was  equal  to  three  or  even  five  of  Bosecrans's  men.  How 
soon  and  how  effectually  this  error  was  cut  up  by  the  roots,  is 
attested  by  those  awful  battle-scenes  and  their  clearly  defined 
result.  This  point  is  thoroughly  elaborated  by  Captain  W.  J>. 
Bickham  in  his  thrilling  little  volume  entitled  *^  Bosecrans's 
Campaign  with  the  14th  Army  Corps,"  from  which  work  we 
copy  as  follows : — 

^^  ^ragg,  confident  in  the  superb  discipline  of  his  army,  had 
misconceived  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  men.  He  assumed  that 
at  least  half  of  Bosecrans's  forces  were  raw,  and  therefore  unre- 
liable. He,  therefore,  not  only  concluded  to  give  battle  at  Stone 
River,  but  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  preparing  to  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  divisions  at  Gallatin,  menacing  Nashville  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  Bosecrans  from  sending  succor  to  the 
forces  at  the  former  points. 

*^  It  is  certain  that  he  was  sanguine  of  success,  and  his  defeat, 
although  compensated  in  some  degree  by  his  success  of  Wednes- 
day, was  a  sore  disappointment.  Had  he  been  satisfied  to  with- 
draw from  Murfreesborough  Wednesday  night,  the  prestige  of 
victory  would  have  remained  with  him  for  a  little  while,  though 
he  would  have  been  bitterly  pursued  and  at  all  hazards.  Bragg's 
mode  of  fighting  was  characteristic  of  the  Southern  people.  It 
was  all  dash,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  his  troops  told 
fearfully  at  every  onset.  They  charged  with  splendid  daring. 
But  it  was  evident  that  they  were  best  in  onset.  They  did  not 
at  any  time  display  the  staunch  stand-up  fighting  pluckiness 
which  distinguished  our  troops.  Where  two  lines  were  con- 
fronted in  the  field,  man  for  man,  the  superiority  of  our  troops 
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was  at  once  made  manifest.  Northern  phlegm  was  too  much 
for  Southern  fire.  Their  troops  fought  ferociously,  ours  with 
hitter  determination.  Now  and  then  some  of  our  regiments, 
galled  to  death  by  their  marksmen,  would  rush  infuriately  for* 
ward  and  drive  every  thing  before  them.  The  rebels  never 
attempted  to  resist  a  charge,  though  our  troops  resisted  mad 
charges  by  them  repeatedly.  They  overwhelmed  the  right  wing 
and  the  3d  division  of  the  left  by  avoirdupois, — ^not  by  fighting. 
Their  grand  tactics  were  conspicuous  in  this  battle  as  they  were 
at  Gaines's  Mills,  where  they  defeated  Fitz-John  Porter,  who,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  skill  of  Bosecrans,  would  have  utterly 
defeated  the  enemy,  though  vastly  outnumbered  by  them.  The 
rebel  artillery  practice  was  very  fine.  They  had  exact  range 
all  over  our  position.  It  was  often  remarked  in  the  midst  of 
battle  that  their  gunners  were  very  skilful.  Nevertheless,  the 
superiority  of  our  artillery  was  established.  Their  sharpshooters 
were  their  most  formidable  arm.  They  swarmed  in  the  forests, 
and  during  Wednesday  there  was  not  a  point  on  the  battle-field 
that  was  not  within  their  range.  Half  of  our  officers  who  were 
wounded  were  struck  by  them.  In  McOook's  front  they  had 
constructed  platforms  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  firom 
which  to  practise  their  devilish  arts.  Their  mounted  infantry 
were  also  signally  serviceable  to  them.  Without  them  their 
cavalry  would  not  have  been  able  to  cut  our  communications  so 
successfully.  In  fine,  the  rebels  again  illustrated  in  this  battle 
the  fact  that  they  had  thoroughly  devoted  themselves  to  war, 
— ^that  they  had  rejected  all  theories;  that  they  had  adopted 
the  wisest  maxims  of  warfare,  and  had  accepted  the  admonitions 
of  experience.  It  was  curious,  however,  that  Bragg,  whose 
reputation  as  an  artillery  officer  stood  highest  in  that  branch 
of  the  service,  should  have  been  so  thoroughly  beaten  with  his 
favorite  arm." 

The  contest  at  Stone  Eiver  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
of  the  war  up  to  that  period.  Nor  has  a  battle  since  been  fought 
attended  with  such  mortality,  such  heroism,  and  such  directly 
important  results.    As  more  recent  events  have  shown,  it  de- 
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Btroyed  the  rebellion  in  Tennessee  and  stmck  a  death-blow  at 
the  heart  of  the  pretentious  Southern  Government.  The  loyal 
people  of  our  country  were  paralyzed  while  the  battles  raged, 
and  were  correspondingly  electrified  at  the  result.  The  follow- 
ing telegraphic  despatches  transmitted  to  General  Eosecrans 
breathed  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  people  to  the  heroes, 
dead  and  living,  of  Stone  River : — 

"  Wabhikgtok,  Jannaiy  6. 
"  To  Major-Gbnebal  Rosecrans  : — 

*'  Tour  despatch,  announciDg  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  has  just  reached 
here.  God  bless  you  and  all  with  you  I  Please  tender  to  all,  and  accept  for 
yourself,  the  nation's  gratitude  for  your  and  their  skill,  endurance,  and 
dauntless  oourage.  A.  Lincoln." 

*'  Wabhingtof,  Jannaiy  9, 18«3. 
"  Major-Osnebal  Rosecraks,  Ccmmanding  Army  of  the  Cumberland : — 

"  General  : — Rebel  telegrams  fully  confirm  your  telegrams  from  the  battle- 
field. The  victory  was  weU  earned,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 
You  and  your  brave  army  have  won  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  field  of  Murfreesborough  is  made  historieal, 
and  future  generations  will  point  out  the  place  where  so  many  heroes  fell 
gloriously  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  All  honor  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  I  Thanks  to  the  living,  and  tears  for  the  lamented 
dead.  H.  W.  Halleck." 


WHEELER'S  REPULSE  AT  LAVERONE. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  before  Murfreesborough,  a  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  affair  occurred  at  Lavergne, — ^which,  the 
reader  will  remember,  is  a  small  village  lying  midway  between 
Murfreesborough  and  Nashville,  on  the  direct  pike. 

The  1st  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics  had  been  left  at 
that  place  to  protect  communication,  and  had  taken  position  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  surround- 
ing themselves  with  a  barricade  of  cedar  brush,  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  brush  fence.  The  command  numbered 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one,  officers  and  men.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rebel  General  Wheeler,  who  had 
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been  busying  himself  in  destroying  trains  upon  the  road,  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Colonel  Innes's  improvised  fort  with  a 
force  of  about  three  thousand  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
demanding  an  immediate  surrender.  This  was  refused,  and  a 
charge  made  upon  the  garrison ;  but  the  rebels  were  spiritedly 
repulsed  and  driven  into  the  neighboring  thickets.  Seven  times 
the  enemy  attempted  to  carry  the  flimsy  work,  and  seven  times 
they  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  scene  was  at 
times  thrilling  beyond  description.  The  rebel  horde,  exas- 
perated at  the  successful  resistance  of  the  little  force,  dashed 
their  horses  against  the  circular  brush  fence,  which  was  only 
breast-high,  with  infuriate  shouts  and  curses.  But  the  Michigan 
troops  were  cool  and  determined :  they  loaded  fast  and  aimed 
well,  and,  as  the  troopers  rushed  on  upon  all  sides,  they  were 
met  with  staggering  volleys  almost  at  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets.  Horses  and  riders  recoiled  again  and  again,  until 
they  despaired,  and  soon  swept  away  through  the  dense  forests, 
leaving  over  fifty  of  their  dead  upon  the  field,  which  were 
buried  by  our  forces.  The  ground  all  around  that  small  circle 
of  cedar  brush  was  strewn  with  dead  horses  of  the  rebel 
troopers,  and  with  their  clothing,  guns,  &;c.  Truly,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  affairs  of  the  campaign. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Innes  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel 
Burke,  at  Stewart's  Creek,  five  miles  to  the  south,  for  assist- 
ance. The  latter,  with  a  portion  of  his  regiment  (the  10th 
Ohio),  hastened  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict;  but  before 
he  reached  it  the  enemy  had  fled.  For  the  gallantry  displayed 
in  this  engagement,  the  Michigan  Engineers  Eegiment  was  sub- 
sequently highly  complimented  by  the  commanding  general. 


OnS  ABHT  AT  HnBFSEESBOBOnGE. 

Head-quarters  were  established  in  Murfreesborough  on  Mon- 
day, the  5th  of  January,  1863.     Taking  up  a  position  in  front  of 
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the  town,  our  exhausted  army  calmly  settled  down  into  the 
quiet  of  camp-life.  The  Pioneer  Brigade  and  Michigan  En- 
gineers immediately  began  to  rebuild  the  railroad  and  pike 
bridges  acfobs  Stone  River,  and  to  repair  the  road  beyond.  The 
construction  of  a  series  of  extensive  earthworks,  completely 
encircling  the  town,  was  entered  upon,  with  a  view  of  making  it 
a  base  of  future  operations  and  an  intermediate  depot  of  sup- 
plies. Foraging-trains  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction, 
and  collected  grain  and  stock.  A  deserted  mill  was  put  into 
operation,  and  the  troops  supplied  with  meal.  Preparations  for 
advance  movements  were  being  made  extensively;  but  the 
rainy  season,  now  setting  in,  effectually  put  an  end  to  present 
offensive  operations.  The  constant  and  extraordinarily  heavy 
rains,  however,  were  not  without  beneficial  results.  The  Cum- 
berland Elver  rose  rapidly,  and  for  months  was  navigable. 
Supplies  were  hurried  forward  and  began  to  accumulate  in  large 
quantities  at  both  Nashville  and  Hurfreesborough.  So  passed 
the  months  of  winter  and  spring,  but  not  in  idleness  nor  un- 
marked by  important  events. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  army  was  divided  into  three  corpB 
d*armee, — ^the  14th,  20th,  and  21st, — commanded  by  Major-Gene- 
rals Thomas,  McCook,  and  Crittenden,  respectively. 

The  limits  of  a  single  chapter  will  not  allow  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  expeditions  and  engagements 
which  have  occurred  within  the  lines  of  the  department ;  while 
many  interesting  minor  events  must  be  entirely  ignored.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  is  an  intelligible  account  of  the  consider- 
able battles  that  have  been  fought,  with  allusions  to  some  of  the 
many  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  into  the  surrounding 
country  in  every  direction.  • 
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rosAanra  ahd  boottthg. 

The  general  and  kia  officers  were  now  occupied  witli  the  in. 
routine  of  basinees.    The  quiet  of  camp-life  wm  enlivened.  kTi^ 
ever,  by  the  almost  daily  outgoing  and  incoming  oi  ibn^-t> 
trains,  and  occasionally  the  departure  or  return  of  &  ncet 
formidable  expedition, — ^usually  cavalry,  sometimes  infiiitry 
not  unfrequently  both.     Of  the  former  tiie  experiaces  ww 
as  varied  as  their  number.     On  other  pages  some  of  tb^  3- 
cidents  which  befell  those  participating  in  them  tre  rete 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  they  were  ahn<K3- 
variably  attended  with  success,  bringing  in  large  wnoaDt*t: 
wheat,  corn,  bacon,  and  stock.    Of  the  larger  expeditions  a /^ 
of  the  more  noted,  with  their  results,  are  briefly  narrated  iii* 
course  of  this  chapter,  and  from  them  the  character  of  the  t>.< 
must  be  determined.    The  enemy  was  not  idle.    BSfl  cAviir 
too,  were  out  scouring  the  country,  and  occasionally  our  inl- 
and wagons  were  picked  up  by  him.    The  grand  object  of  fe 
efforts  was  to  cut  off  our  communications  and  intempt  :^ 
supplies.    To  this  end,  the  steamers  upon  the  Cumberiand  ^^ 
sharply  watched,  and  more  than  one,  in  an  unwary  moEt'' 
was  captured,  robbed,  and  burned. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  Brigadier-General  JefTcraonCl^s ' 
with  his  division  of  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  cavaliT.thirt??'' 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  under  command  of  Co\(^' 
Minty,  left  camp  at  Murfreesborough  for  an  extended icoa*- 
the  direction  of  Rover,  Eagleville,  and  Franklin.  Colonel  B? 
was  ordered  to  proced  to  Versailles,  where  Crenersl  DaviB*?-'^ 
form  a  junction  with  him.  Sending  two  regiments,  under  C** 
nel  Cook,  to  Middlcton  and  XJnionvllle,  Colonel  Mintyproc*^ ; 
to  Versailles,  and  there  learned  that  a  body  of  foiuf  huni'^' 
rebel  cavalry  were  at  Rover.  Proceeding  to  the  latter  plic*- 
drove  in  the  pickets,  charged  upon  the  main  body,  ^^  ^^^ 
them,  driving  them  at  a  sharp  gallop  through  the  town.kil  ^ 
one,  wounding  forty-nine>  and  capturing  forty-nine,-^'^ " 
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whom  were  officers.  Among  the  prisoners  were  thirteen  wounded, 
and  all  but  one  with  the  sabre.  Not  having  heard  from  Colonel 
Cook,  Colonel  Minty  proceeeded  to  TJnionville,  driving  the  enemy 
before  him  into  and  out  of  that  town,  and  remained  there 
about  an  hour.  At  this  time  a  messenger  arrived  firom  Colonel 
Cook,  stating  that  he  had  surprised  a  rebel  force  at  Middleton 
and  captured  Colonel  Douglas,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  forty- 
one  men.  The  enemy  had  been  reinforced  and  attacked  him  in 
turn,  and  he  was  in  need  of  reinforcements.  Ordering  him  to  fall 
back  to  Eagleville,  Colonel  Minty  joined  him  at  that  place,  finding 
there  also  General  Davis  and  division,  who  had  met  no  enemy. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Minty  proceeded  to  Peytonville,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  Harpeth  near  that  place  and  form  a  junction 
with  General  Davis  near  Boyce's  Creek.  Finding  the  bridges 
burned  and  no  ford  near  by,  he  took  the  road  to  Poplar  Grove, 
crossed  at  the  ford  west  of  the  pike,  and  camped  for  the  night 
beyond  the  junction  with  the  Eagleville  pike.  The  next  day 
(February  2)  he  marched  rapidly  on  Franklin,  and  found  Gene- 
ral Davis  in  possession  of  the  place.  Moving  out  on  the  Carter's 
Creek  pike,  he  camped  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Franklin,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Hillsborough.  On  the  5th  he  passed  through 
Hillsborough,  on  the  6th  moved  forward  to  Kinderhook,  and, 
taking  the  road  to  Charlotte,  camped  after  dark  one  mile  south 
of  the  road  leading  from  Nashville  to  Centreville.  During 
the  day  Colonel  Minty  captured  a  colonel  and  major  ti])on 
Forrest's  staff,  and  two  lieutenants  and  twenty-three  men  of 
Forrest's  and  Wharton's  escort,  one  of  them  a  courier  with  de- 
spatches  for  the  latter.  On  the  7th  the  force  returned  to  Franklin. 
On  the  10th  Colonel  Minty  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Harpeth,  and  on  the  12th  marched  through  Triune  to  Eagle- 
ville. On  the  18th  General  Davis  returned  to  Murfreesborough ; 
and  Colonel  Minty,  with  ^Ye  hundred  men,  moved  on  Eover,. 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  that  town,  and  arrived  at  Murfrees- 
borough after  dark.  During  the  scout  the  cavalry  captured 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  prisoners,  including  two  colonels,  one 
major,  four  captains,  seven  lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-Beven  enlisted  men.     The  only  casiialties  upon  oar  b^ 
were,  one  man  severely  and  one  dangerously  wounded. 

While  this  expedition  was  absent,  events  of  greater  magi- 
tude  were  transpiring  in  another  portion  of  the  departmes; 
On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  February,  the  rebel  Generals  Wh«ie. 
Forrest,  and  Wharton,  with  a  force  of  eleven  regiments  d 
cavalry  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  suffered  a 
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On  the  2d  it  was  known  that  Forrest,  with  a  command  nia 
hundred  strong,  had  taken  position  at  Palmyra,  for  the  parpos 
of  interrupting  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland.  Seoutia^ 
parties  were  sent  out  to  watch  his  movements,  and  early  on  itr 
morning  of  the  3d  it  was  announced  that  the  enemy  was  ^ 
vancing  upon  the  fort  in  force,  both  from  above  and  below.  Tk 
garrison  of  that  fort  consisted  of  nine  companies  of  the  §3ii 
Illinois,  a  battalion  of  the  5th  Iowa  Cavalry,  Floods  battery,*^ 
some  wounded  men, — in  all  less  than  eight  hundred,— nn^ 
the  command  of  Colonel  A.  C.  Harding,  of  the  83d  Illinois,  t 
addition  to  the  battery,  consisting  of  four  rifled  pieces,  a  si^ 
thirty-two-pounder  siege-gun  was  mounted  upon  the  northwcS 
corner  of  the  fort,  near  the  old  court-house.  The  cavalry  »»? 
at  once  sent  out  on  the  different  roads;  one  company  of  the  83i 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  southward,  near  the  car 
posts,  and  another  on  the  ridge  to  the  east,  thus  guarding  i^' 
main  approaches  to  the  position.  At  about  half-past  one,  ti^ 
rebel  commander  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  si: 
render  of  the  post  and  garrison,  which  was  promptly  refit^ 
and  Colonel  Harding  began  vigorous  preparations  for  defence 

One  gun  of  the  battery  was  placed  upon  a  hill  on  the  Tor. 
Henry  road,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  fort,  overlookia: 
Colonel  Harding's  encampment  and  the  surrounding  country 
Believing  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  cut  off  communis- 
tion  with  Fort  Henry  and  thus  make  this  the  key  to  his  poeitK* 
Colonel  Harding  sent  three  companies  of  his  regiment  to  sb?- 
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port  this  gan.  Another  gun,  supported  by  two  companies,  was 
ordered  into  position  to  the  east  of  the  rifle-pits,  and  a  third 
was  stationed  behind  the  redoubts,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  base.  The  siege-gun  before  mentioned  as  in  position  was  a 
pivot-gun,  and  commanded  every  approach.  The  enemy  now 
placed  in  position  four  guns,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
gun  at  the  east  end  of  the  rifle-pits  and  the  force  upon  the 
hill  near  the  Fort  Henry  road.  The  companies  of  the  83d, 
not  acting  as  supports  to  the  guns  in  position,  were  deployed  in 
a  deep  ravine  on  the  west,  where  they  were  completely  sheltered 
from  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  latter  now  had  nine  guns  in 
position,  and  were  raining  a  constant  stream  of  shot  and  shell 
upon  Colonel  Harding's  small  forces,  occasionally  changing  their 
situation,  in  order  to  make  their  fire  more  effective.  A  heavy 
force  was  now  menacing  the  position  commanding  the  Fort 
Henry  road,  and  the  gun  at  the  rifle-pits  was  sent  to  its  defence. 
The  enemy  next  attempted  a  charge  from  the  low  ground 
towards  the  river,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  last 
gun  of  Flood's  battery,  placed  in  position  for  that  purpose.  All 
the  guns  were  eventually  concentrated  on  the  hill,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  where  they  did  good 
execution  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  they 
were  retired  with  difficulty,  as  they  had  suffered  severely  in 
both  men  and  horses.  In  the  end  one  was  lost,  but  the  remain- 
ing three  were  brought  safely  off. 

Forrest  now  led  his  large  command  of  mounted  men  down 
the  river  to  a  point  near  the  jail,  and  then  by  the  flank  up  the 
street  to  the  southward,  forming  them  into  successive  lines  of 
battle,  which  filled  the  whole  open  space  in  front  of  the  fort. 
Bending  the  air  with  horrid  yells,  they  advanced  to  the  charge. 
In  an  instant  the  siege-gun  was  double-shotted  with  canister, 
turned  upon  them,  and  discharged  into  their  ranks,  blowing  to 
atoms  one  of  their  number  who  was  within  ten  feet  of  its* 
muzzle,  and  making  terrible  havoc  in  the  main  body  beyond. 
The  infantry  from  the  ravine  now  poured  a  galling  musketry- 
fire  upon  the  rebels  at  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and,  with  the  aid 
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of  the  siegc-'gaii)  still  belching  forth  its  double  chirges  of  rs:> 
ter,  checked  their  advance.  -While  the  column  yet  vtTcr. 
a  bayonet-charge  was  ordered  and  the  ground  soon  clearri  - 
enemy  leaving  forty  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Again  aiwi  iM 
the  charge  was  essayed,  but  each  time  was  gallantlj  rep> . 
In  the  last  attempt,  Colonel  McNairy,  of  Nashville,  wi<  • 
down  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men,  rec-^  ': 
before  the  deadly  fire  from  the  fort. 

Our  artillery  had  now  been  withdrawn  to  the  rear,  and  * 
force  lying  in  the  ravine  near  the  siege-gun  were  ordered  t<' ' 
support  of  the  right,  where  the  rebels  were  advancing  in  iir: 
numbers.     Advancing  in  line  of  battle,  our  forcea  drorr 
enemy  before  them  until  they  came  within  range,  whentK. 
was  halted  and  volley  after  volley  delivered,  till  our  ammmii: ' 
was  exhausted.     The  line  moved  towards  a  point  knora^ 
"  Mrs.  Coble's  House,"  where  they  were  to  some  extent  sheltr^* 
by  the  crest  of  the  bluff.     The  enemy's  firing  had  now  wa.*? 
and  he  was  evidently  preparing  for  another  and  final  char? 
Destitute  of  ammunition  and  far  inferior  in  numbera,  thefirv> 
tion  of  Colonel  Harding's  force  was  critical;  but  he  was  p.'vpJ*- 
for  the  emergency.     A  charge  was  ordered  towards  the  rillH  • 
and  the  ammunition.     Advancing  with  wild  shouts,  the  p  '-" 
Illinoisians  drove  the  rebels  before  them   in  eveiy  direct" 
and  reached  the  position  in  safety.     It  was  now  too  late  ^^ 
their  artillery  to  inflict  serious  injury,  and  our  men  were  > 
posed  among  the  rifle-pits,  where  ammunition  was  distrih*  • 
to  them.     The  siege-gun,  short  of  friction-primers,  was  iny' 
fectly  spiked  and   abandoned.    Colonel  Harding,  placing  :* 
men  to  the  best  advantage,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  t:  ; 
enemy  until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when anoL' 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  in,  Forrest  again  demanding  a  stnrenfif 
and  saying  that  they  had  not  yet  brought  into  action  half  t.^ 
number.    The  surrender  was  refused,  as  before,  and  the  t^^ 
deeming  flirther  contest  useless,  retired  in  confasion. 

In  this  gallant  defence  against  immensely  superior  nnw^ 
our   loss  was  thirteen  killed,  fifty-one  wounded,  and  t^-*. 
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taken  priBoners,  not  including  a  captain  and  twenty-six  men  of 
the  command  who  were  captnred  'the  same  day  while  out  on  a< 
scout.  We  also  lost  one  gun  without  the  caisson,  and  twenty- 
five  mules  and  forty-two  horses,  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 
The  enemy's  loss,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  whom  were 
buried  by  our  forces,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  prisoners. 

Thus  far  every  thing  had  gone  prosperously  in  the  depart- 
ment. Constant  success  had  attended  our  arms  in  the  numerous 
skirmishes  and  scouts,  and  a  large  rebel  force  had  been  igno- 
miniously  defeated  by  a  mere  handful  at  Fort  Donelson.  The 
same  success  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  crown  our  efforts 
in  the  future,  and  the  army  was  hopeful  and  enthusiastic,  con- 
fident in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders.  Foraging-trains  still 
went  out,  expeditions  of  cavalry  still  roamed  at  will  through 
the  country,  and  all  returned  without  disaster.  The  enemy 
was  heard  of  and  seen  occasionally,  but  seldom  made  a  staiKi; 
and  in  time  it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  he  would  fight  at 
all,  after  his  experience  at  Stone  Eiver  and  since.  So  it  con- 
tinued for  days  and*  weeks,  until  suddenly  the  camps  were 
startled  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  brigade 
at  the 
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On  the  4th  of  March,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Coburn,  of  the  33d  Indiana,  and  consisting  of  parts* 
of  the  33d  and  85th  Indiana,  22d  Wisconsin,  and  19th  Michigan, 
numbering  in  all  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  together  with 
the  124th  Ohio,  and  six  hundred  cavalry  (detachments  from  the 
2d  Michigan,  9th  Pennsylvania,  and  4th  Kentucky,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Jordan,  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania),  and  one 
battery  of  six  small  guns,  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Franklin 
to  Spring  Hill,  ten  miles  south  on  the  Columbia  pike  and  thirty 
miles  from  Nashville.    About  four  miles  out  it  met  the  enemy, 
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and  after  a  sharp  skiimiBh  drove  them  back,  withovt  los  m 
oar  Bide.  Their  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  wounded.  MoviBg 
forward  about  two  miles,  the  enemy  were  again  encountered^lnt, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  command  went  intoeucf 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  force  started  earlj,  the  124d 
Ohio  being  left  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon-train,  which  wu  Urge. 
After  marching  about  two  miles  our  cavalry  met  the  eneiiij'5 
pickets  and  outposts,  and  severe  skirmishing  was  kept  up  utO 
the  expedition  came  in  sight  of  Thompson's  Station,  the  enenj 
fidling  back.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  station  the  nilni^ 
approaches  the  pike  on  the  west  «side  and  runs  parallel  witk 
the  pike,  between  two  high  hills,  for  six  hundred  yards,  wba 
it  bears  off  to  the  west  on  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  wide,-4ilji 
rising  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  the  station  being 
about  half-way  between  the  two  ridges.  When  the  point  wb» 
the  railroad  joins  the  pike  was  reached,  the  enemy  opened  h 
with  a  heavy  battery. 

Colonel  Coburn  at  once  formed  his  forces  in  line,  ordered  (m 
section  of  the  battery  to  take  position  on  the  hill  on  the  \^^ 
of  the  pike,  and  deployed  the  19th  Michigan  and  22d  WiBooca 
to  support  it.  The  other  three  guns  took  position  on  the  li 
on  the  right,  supported  by  the  33d  and  85th  Indiana  I^< 
enemy  had  two  batteries  on  the  range  of  hills  three-quarters  cf 
a  mile  to  the  southward.  The  plain  in  front  of  our  positki 
was  cultivated,  and  there  were  some  six  lines  of  raH-leLn 
and  one  or  two  stone  walls  between  us  and  the  enemy,  vi^^ 
showed  no  front.  Colonel  Coburn  ordered  the  33d  and  8^ 
Indiana  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the  enemv.u 
draw  him  out  if  in  force,  and  if  not  to  charge  his  hattcTy 
These  two  regiments  marched  out  fr^m  the  cover  of  the  hilUi: 
oolumns  of  companies  across  the  fields  about  six  hundred  jardi 
under  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  being  all  tk 
while  in  plain  view,  having  fences  to  tear  down  as  they  wett 
and  wholly  unable  to  return  the  fire  by  a  single  shot 

Upon  reaching  the  station  our  skirmishers  soon  nnmiskeii 
the  enemy,  and  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  posted  behmJ 
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stone  walls,  fences,  and  bi'ash,  two  whole  brigades  of  dismounted 
cavalry.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  farther,  the 
two  regiments  lay  down  and  were  covered  by  the  buildings  and 
fences.  Ko  disposition  to  advance  or  attack,  however,  was 
shown  by  the  enemy.  The  incessant  firing  of  their  sharp- 
shooters, to  pick  off  our  officers,  seemed  to  content  them.  In 
a  few  moments  the  regiments  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  hill 
from  which  they  had  started,  and  Colonel  Jordan  was  directed 
to  send  two  companies  of  cavalry  to  their  support ;  but  the  latter 
order,  for  some  reason,  was  not  obeyed.  No  sooner  had  they 
left  their  shelter  than  two  regiments  from  Arkansas  and  Texad 
started  in  fierce  pursuit,  firing  rapid  volleys  of  musketry  into 
the  retiring  ranks.  The  rebel  batteries,  meanwhile,  were  play- 
ing upon  them,  and  both  regiments  lost  several  in  killed  and 
wounded.  All  this  time  they  had  been  unable  to  fire  a  shot; 
but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  hill  they  turned  and  drove 
back  the  enemy  faster  than  they  had  come,  killing  Colonel 
Earle,  of  Arkansas.  The  rebels  again  rallied  and  charged,  but 
were  again  driven  back.  It  soon  became  evident  that  Colonel 
Coburn  had  encountered  the  whole  of  Van  Dom's  and  Forrest's 
forces. 

An  advance  was  now  made  upon  our  left,  where  were  sta* 
tioned  the  19th  Michigan  and  22d  Wisconsin.  The  latter  at 
once  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy,  and,  the  former 
coming  to  its  support,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  held  in 
check  for  some  twenty  minutes.  When  the  22d  Wisconsin  wa» 
first  attacked,  that  portion  of  the  battery  stationed  on  the  left 
of  the  pike  started  rapidly  up  the  road,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  a  staff-officer  to  induce  it  to  stop  and  assist  in 
checking  the  enemy,  then  charging  upon  the  22d,  continued  its 
retreat.  Foiled  in  his  advance  here,  Forrest  at  once  made  a 
circuit  with  his  whole  force,  beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  our 
force  to  the  east,  with  the  intention  to  turn  our  left  flank. 

Colonel  Coburn  now  brought  the  19th  and  22d  on  the  west 
side  of  the  pike,  and,  leaving  the  33d  to  protect  the  hill  on  its 
south  face,  the  10th  and  85th  were  formed,  facing  the  enemy, 
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east,  at  right  angles,  with  the  22d  in  the  rear  of  the  85th,  except 
three  companies,  which,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood, 
had  without  orders  retired  from  the  field  when  the  22d  received 
the  first  charge,  moving  off  by  the  left  fiank  and  joining  th<) 
retreating  cavalry  and  artillery. 

The  four  regiments  had  hardly  formed  in  line,  lying  down 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  when  Armstrong's  brigade  charged 
from  the  east  and  the  Texans  from  the  south.  The  fighting  was 
now  terrific.  Our  fire  was  reserved  until  the  enemy  were  within 
thirty  paces.  Three  times  they  gallantly  charged  up  the  hill 
from  the  east,  and  thrice  were  they  forced  back.  In  one  of  their 
charges  the  19th  Michigan  captured  the  colors  of  the  4th  Missis- 
sippi and  four  prisoners,  and  the  contending  parties  were  so 
near  each  other  that  one  man  was  shot  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
85th  from  the  window  of  a  schoolhouse  as  he  was  trying  to  get 
in  at  the  door.  During  this  time  one  battery  was  throwing 
shells  into  our  lines,  and,  having  got  possession  of  the  hill  on  the 
east  of  the  road,  the  enemy  hurled  grape  and  canister  like  hail 
The  battle  raged  furiously.  Still,  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Defeat  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  ammunition  was  fast 
giving  out,  and  Forrest,  having  got  between  them  and  Franklin, 
was  closing  in  from  the  north.  But  officers  and  soldiers  did 
their  duty.  A  new  line  was  formed  with  all  four  of  the  regi^ 
ments,  facing  north,  to  meet  the  new  foe,  about  three  hundred 
yards  farther  to  the  west  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
north. 

Here  Forrest  was  met  and  held  in  check  until  the  last  round 
of  ammunition  was  fired.  The  brave  little  force  then  fixed 
bayonets,  to  charge  and  break  the  enemy's  lines  and  try  to 
escape.  But,  just  as  they  were  about  to  charge,  it  was  discovered 
that  Forrest  had  still  another  line  in  reserve^  and  a  battery  began 
to  open  and  form  a  new  position.  Escape  was  hopeless;  and,  to 
avoid  useless  sacrifice  of  life,  the  command  surrendered.  Colonel 
Cobum,  during  the  trying  engagement,  was  calm  and  collected, 
displaying  great  energy  and  bravery.    He  made  the  best  fight 
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uo  could,  and  only  yielded  when  further  strife  would  have  been 
madness. 

Of  officers  and  men  thirteen  hundred  and  six  were  made 
prisoners,  and  were  sent  south.  The  85th  Indiana  had  three 
hundred  men  in  the  fight,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
taken.  The  cavalry  were  not  engaged,  and,  with  the  artillery, 
escaped  with  little,  if  any,  loss.  The  enemy  were  all  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry,  but  all  fought  on  foot,  every  fourth  man 
holding  four  horses;  and  the  force  consisted  of  six  brigades, 
under  Major-General  Yan  Dorn,  Brigadier-Generals  French, 
Armstrong,  Cosby,  Martin,  a,hd  Jackson.  Infantry  had  no 
chance  of  escape  after  the  fight  once  began.  Somebody  evi- 
dently blundered  in  the  planning  of  the  expedition,  as  Yan 
Dom's  whole  force  had  been  at  Spring  Ilill  for  three  days  before 
Colonel  Cobum  left  Franklin,  and,  not  knowing  that  the  brigade 
had  left  Brentwood,  were  preparing  to  attack  Franklin,  and 
Lad  started  the  day  before  for  that  purpose. 
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While  this  battle  was  being  fought,  General  Sheridan  with  his 
division,  and  Colonel  Minty,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three  cavalry,  were  out  on  a  ten-days  scout.  Colonel  Minty 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Rover  and  Unionville,  pursuing  them  to 
within  five  miles  of  Shelbyville,  where  the  rebel  infantry  pickets 
were  encountered.  During  this  chase  fifty-one  prisoners,  seven- 
teen wagons,  forty-two  mules,  thirty-one  tents,  and  two  wagon- 
loads  of  bacon  and  meal  were  captured.  Our  only  casualty  was 
one  man  wounded.  The  colonel  then  fell  back  to  Eagleville, 
taking  the  captured  property  with  him,  and  was  there  joined  by 
General  Sheridan  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  On  the  6th  he 
moved  towards  Triune,  and  on  the  7th  towards  Unionville.  Four 
miles  beyond  Eagleville  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Triune  and 
proceed  to  Franklin.     On  the  8th  he  arrived  at  Franklin,  and 
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on  the  9th  marched  out  on  the  Carter's  Creek  pike  to  form  a 
junction  with  General  G.  C.  Smith  near  Thompson's  Station. 
Six  miles  out,  the  enemy  were  met  and  driven  to  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Thompson's  Station,  where  a  force  of  seven 
hundred  cavalry  were  found  drawn  up  in  line.  Declining  fight, 
however,  they  fled,. closely  pressed  hy  the  4th  United  States 
Cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania.  At  Thompson's 
Station  the  rebels  were  reinforced  by  Stams's  regiment  (the 
8d  Tennessee) ;  but,  after  a  short  and  sharp  skirmish,  the  whole 
brigade  was  driven  from  the  field  by  two  companies  of  the  4th 
Cavalry  and  about  fifty  men  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania,  with  a  loss 
of  five  killed  and  thirteen  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  three  killed 
and  one  wounded.  Camping  that  night  at  Springfield,  we  ad- 
vanced the  next  day,  and  found  General  Smith  at  Butherford's 
Creek,  the  bridges  over  which  had  been  burned.  The  next  day 
the  creek  was  forded  higher  up,  Forrest  and  five  hundred  men 
disputing  the  passage  but  being  driven  to  the  woods  with  loss. 
The  enemy  had  now  dismounted,  and  advanced  in  line  with  their 
battle-flag  flying;  but,  perceiving  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
surrounded,  they  rapidly  remounted  and  fell  back.  Pursuing 
them  five  miles  towards  the  Lewisburg  pike,  Colonel  Minty  then 
mai»ched  towards  the  Columbia  pike.  Upon  reaching  Duck 
Biver,  it  was  found  that  Yan  Dorn's  whole  force  had  crossed 
during  the  day  on  a  pontoon  bridge  and  by  the  ferry-boat. 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  the  12th,  the  expedition  began  its 
return  by  way  of  Franklin  and  Triune,  reaching  Murfreesborough 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  whole  loss  during  the  ten  days 
baving  been  five  killed  and  five  wounded. 
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On  the  18th  of  March  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  105th 
!)hio,  80th  and  123d  Illinois,  and  lOlst  Indiana,  a  section  of  the 
I9th  Indiana  Battery,  and  Company  A  of  the  1st  Middle  Ten- 
lessee  Cavalry, — ^the  whole  amounting  to  a  little  over  fourteen 
mndred  men, — under  the  command  of  Colonel  A.  S.  Hall,  of  the 
I06th  Ohio,  left  Murfreesborough  in  the  direction  of  Liberty. 
Che  same  night  the  command  occupied  Gainesville,  capturing 
wo  prisoners.  The  next  morning  an  advance  was  made  towards 
>tate9ville,  at  which  place  a  slight  skirmish  ensued.  The  enemy 
•etired  slowly  down  Smith's  Fork  on  the  pike,  cautiously  fol- 
owed  by  Colonel  Hall,  until  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  those 
Iriven  from  Statesville,  was  found  drawn  up  in  line  across  the 
>ike.  Colonel  Hall  thereupon  rested  his  forces  for  a  couple  of 
lOurs,  which  were  occupied  in  reconnoissances.  Becoming 
latisfied  that  the  enemy  greatly  outnumbered  him,  he  deter- 
ained  to  draw  them  as  near  Murfreesborough  as  possible, 
ind,  accordingly,  camping  that  night  at  Auburn,  seven  miles 
rom  Liberty,  the  next  morning  took  up  a  position  near  Milton, 
vhich  place  is  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Murfreesborough.  Here 
le  made  a  stand,  fought  the  enemy,  commanded  by  General  John 
I.  Morgan,  and  completely  routed  them,  entailing  upon  that 
ebel  general  the  first  thorough  defeat  he  had  met  with.  This 
mgagement  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  has  since 
>ecome  famous  as  the  battle  of  Milton. 

Colonel  Hall  had  scarcely  taken  position  when  the  enemy's 
idvance  made  its  appearance  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  away. 
Hankers  were  at  once  thrown  out,  and  the  section  of  Harris's 
)attery  was  ordered  to  open  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  were  ap- 
)roaching  at  a  gallop.  A  few  shells  checked  them;  but  the 
uain  body  now  came  in  sight,  and,  having  dismounted,  advanced 
m  foot  to  the  attack.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  outnumbered 
lim  almost  two  to  one,  Colonel  Hall  slowly  fell  back  to  the  crest 
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of  the  hill,  where  his  men  would  have  the  advantage  of  c 
admirable  position,  and  could  avoid  at  the  same  time  tbe 
possibility  of  being  surrounded  and  compelled  to  sanvci.r 
he,  meanwhile,  sending  a  messenger  to  Murfreesborough  icr 
cavalry  reinforcements. 

The  80th  Illinois  was  formed  upon  the  right,  the  123d  Illin' » 
in  the  centre,  and  the  101st  Indiana  on  the  left  The  !<•':!: 
Ohio  was  held  in  reserve  as  a  support  to  the  section  of  Hani** 
battery,  which  was  ordered  to  fire  upon  each  rebel  line  a* : 
passed  within  range.  The  enemy  now  opened  a  fierce  firt  t 
shot  and  shell  from  their  battery,  and  also  advanced  in  stres^.: 
on  both  our  flanks.  Morgan  evidently  hoped  to  be  able  to  tbrr? 
Colonel  Ilarris's  men  into  confusion  while  they  were  slotlj 
retreating  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  made  direct  char^'esoi 
his  lines  for  that  purpose.  The  nature  of  the  ground  ovrf 
which  he  was  compelled  to  pass  was  such,  however,  that  t 
could  not  keep  beyond  the  range  of  Harris's  artillery ;  and  b 
heavy  columns  passing  to  the  left  were  two  or  three  times  ;ii 
in  two  by  its  terrible  fire.  The  80th  Illinois  also  poured  in « 
destructive  volley,  and  so  checked  the  enemy's  ardor  that  i> 
the  regiments  were  enabled  to  reach  the  position  on  the  erta*. 
of  the  hill  without  delay  and  in  good  order. 

The  enemy  now  advanced  on  the  left  in  solid  colninns,  makk: 
a  vigorous  onset  upon  the  101st  Indiana  and  the  left  wing  of  l:* 
123d  Illinois,  but  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  A  second  tin* 
they  made  a  still  more  powerful  attack.  Some  little  confusi-^ 
was  at  first  manifested  in  the  ranks  of  the  lOlst;  but  it  wasoij 
for  a  moment,  and  the  enemy  were  again  driven  back,  with  si- 
heavier  loss.  Failing  in  his  attempts  on  the  left,  ho  now  mov;: 
in  heavy  force  against  the  right,  meanwhile  opening  a  sharp  5i« 
upon  the  centre  from  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Here,  too,  i- 
was  driven  back  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  soldiers  of  u« 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  regiments  took  deliberate  aim,  a»- 
at  several  places  were  forced  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  TLtj 
displayed  the  most  invincible  bravery.  Our  artillery  was  ^ 
handled  as  to  do  splendid  execution.    One  of  the  enemy's  fieii- 
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pieces,  a  rifled  six-pounder,  was  shivered  to  atoms  while  a  shell 
killed  the  gunner  belonging  to  another. 

Failing  to  acco;mplish  any  thing  on  our  flanks,  the  enemy 
next  made  an  attack  on  the  rear;  but  there  also  he  was  met 
and  repulsed  from  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  our 
forces,  in  such  a  tremendous  storm  of  shot  that  the  guerrilla 
gangs  were  literally  mowed  down.  Again  and  again  the  rebels 
persevered,  but  each  time  without  success,  until  at  length  (it 
being  two  o'clock,  and  the  fight  having  lasted  three  and  a  half 
hours)  Morgan  withdrew  his  command. 

Ho  still  continued  his  artillery-fire,  however,  and  once,  having 
received  reinforcements,  began  a  new  and  fierce  attack,  but  ere 
long  withdrew  in  confusion.  At  half-past  four  his  artillery 
ceased  firing,  and  the  whole  command  left  the  field.  He  col- 
lected most  of  his  wounded,  except  those  within  our  rifle- 
range  and  those  mortally  injured,  and  carried  them  away  with 
him.  Four  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  fifty-seven  men  were, 
however,  found  upon  the  field,  dead,  or  mortally  wounded.  Four 
surgeons  were  also  left  to  care  for  the  wounded,  by  whom  Colo- 
nel Hall  was  informed  that  the  wounded  carried  off  the  field 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred,  including  General  Morgan, 
slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  (his  wound  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  a  more  serious  one),  Colonel  Grigsby,  right  arm  broken, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier,  thigh  broken  and  amputated,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Martin,  flesh-wound  in  the  back,  and  many  other 
officers  of  lower  rank.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
could  not  have  been  less  than  four  hundred.  Ten  prisoners, 
eight  horses,  and  fifty-three  stand  of  arms  were  captured  and 
brought  into  camp.  Colonel  Hall's  loss  was  six  killed,  forty-, 
two  wounded,  and  seven  missing. 

The  courier  whom  Colonel  Hall  had  sent  for  reinforcements 
magnified  the  danger,  representing  that  he  was  surrounded  and 
out  of  ammunition.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  send  Colonel  Minty,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  a  battery,  to  the  assistance  of  our 
beleaguered  forces.     Colonel  Minty  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
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9peed;  but  when  ke  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fight,  Mfiisc 
had  left.  It  was  already  nearly  dark ;  but  Colonel  fc. 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  rebels  had  not  gone  &r.  i^ux*- 
with  his  cavalry  through  the  village  and  thorougbly  m» 
noitred  the  surrounding  country.  Not  a  rebel  was  in  agit :  va 
our  cavalry  returned  to  the  hill  and  bivouacked  for  the  nir- 
The  next  morning  Colonel  Minty  despatched  recoiiBoltri: 
parties  to  Gainesville,  Statesville,  and  Liberty,  all  of  ti'e 
returned  without  having  seen  the  enemy. 

The  enemy's  force  was  variously  estimated  at  from  vsa 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand;  but  itwaBhardlj? 
large.  In  his  official  report  Colonel  Minty  estimates  itatsk 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  giving  the  number  je: 
names  of  the  regiments  composing  it.  There  were  four  k:- 
ments  of  cavalry,  averaging  about  three  hundred  ewh,  tfi 
three  of  mounted  infantry,  averaging  about  three  huDdrfltfi 
fifty  each.  The  enemy  also  had  one  twelve-pounder  rifled  cw»  ■ 
one  howitzer  (both  brass  pieces),  and  two  small  mountain-i^''*- 
itzers.  Colonel  Hall  returned  to  Murfreesborough  ontheift^'- 
noon  of  the  21st,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  wL-' 
army  for  his  gallant  fight  and  his  complete  victory  overthtftf- 
famed  and  not  a  little  dreaded  General  Morgan. 


EXPEDITIOir  OP  WILDEB'8  BEIOADE.  | 

Expeditions  were  now  more  frequent,  scarcely  a  day  passi?  | 
without  the  sending  out  or  returning  of  one.  The  similan^^^ 
their  movements  and  results  renders  separate  mention  usoif* 
The  most  remarkable  of  them,  however,  have  been  inw«  'J 
Colonel  John  T.  Wilder,  of  the  17th  Indiana,  commanding  tb« 
1st  Brigade  of  Mounted  Rifles.  As  a  specimen  of  one  oat  c 
many,  the  following  account  is  subjoined. 

On  the  evening  of  April  1,  Colonel  Wilder  started  vith  ^^ 
tachments  of  the  following  regiments,  the  15th,  101flt,>»<^^ 
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Illinois,  on  foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  Monroe,  of  the  last- 
named  regiment,  and  the  17th  and  72d  Indiana  and  the  98th 
Illinois,  mounted,  under  Colonel  Funkhouser.  The  brigade  took 
with  it  four  mountain-howitzers  and  four  rifled  Parrotts. 

The  entire  force  proceeded  north  to  the  east  fork  of  Stone 
Eiver,  where  it  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  after 
proceeding  north  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Lebanon, 
while  the  foot  kept  the  direct  road,  the  mounted  regiments 
struck  off  to  the  right,  scouring  the  country  in  all  directions, — 
the  whole  force  concentrating  at  Lebanon  and  spending  the 
second  night  there.  By  different  routes  Colonel  "Wilder  then 
marched  his  forces  towards  the  northeast,  sending  scouts  north 
to  the  Cumberland  Eiyer  on  all  the  principal  roads.  While  one 
part  of  the  brigade  marched  on  Home,  the  other  galloped  into 
Carthage,  taking  possession  of  both  these  places  at  the  same 
time. 

After  resting  and  scouting  in  this  vicinity  for  some  time,  the 
command  again  turned  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Alexandria,  up  Caney  Fork  and  Smith's  Fork,  marching  oyer 
hills  and  mountains  where  the  people  had  never  before  seen  a 
Federal  soldier.  Even  artillery  went  rattling  over  by-roads  where 
scarcely  ever  a  wagon  had  gone  before.  Hearing  that  a  body 
of  Wharton's  cavalry  had  returned  to  Liberty  and  Snow  Hill, 
whence  General  Stanley  had  driven  a  similar  force  but  a  few 
days  before,  Colonel  Wilder  laid  his  plans  to  capture  them.  His 
plan  was  perfect,  and  its  execution  would  have  succeeded  even 
beyond  his  expectations,  but  for  a  mistake  in  a  single  road. 
Those  ordered  to  take  the  rear  wheeled  to  the  right  into  the 
first  cross-road,  when  they  should  have  taken  the  second.  This 
brought  them  into  the  main  road  of  rebel  retreat  near  the  rear 
of  their  column,  while  the  other  would  have  placed  them  directly 
in  Wharton's  front.  Still,  several  officers  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  captured.  The  position  held  by  Wharton's  bat- 
talion was  well  chosen,  and  so  strong  that  a  hundred  resolute 
men  ought  to  have  held  it  against  a  thousand;  but  it  was  aban- 
doned without  any  show  of  resistance. 
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Many  Union  families  were  found  entirely  destitute,  ftnliaiBf 
rebels  with  abundanoe.  The  goods  of  the  latter  were  dir^r 
buted  among  the  former,  and  many  hearts  made  glad.  Io% 
a  dollar's  worth  of  captured  cotton  yarn  would  be  tbrown:: 
another  a  tired-out  horse  or  mule  would  be  given;  andjjti 
expedition  marched  through  the  country,  stripping  the  n^t- 
and  supplying  several  families  that  had  lost  their  all  f>r  i- 
sake  of  tlie  Union.  Able-bodied  negroes  who  chose  to  a^^ 
pany  the  army  were  assured  that  they  would  find  emp'.'.pfi: 
and  protection  in  the  Federal  army,  and  large  nurabeRscv^ 
panied  it  on  its  return. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  was  as  follows : — 

Five  hundred  head  of  good  horses  and  mulea;  eight  thcaas 
dollars'  worth  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  paid  for  by  the  Cm^ 
racy  only  two  days  before ;  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ^y 
yarn;  about  eighty-six  tons  of  hay  and  forage;  four  tbocsi- 
bushels  of  corn ;  a  large  quantity  of  flour  and  meal ;  one  ha&i''?- 
and  four  prisoners,  including  eight  officers  who  were  enfopi:i 
the  rebel  conscription;  a  rebel  mail  and  mail-carrier, and e&i 
hundred  and  ninety-four  able-bodied  negroes.  The  expe-iitks 
is  recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successfcl  * 
the  campaign,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  gallant  officer  a 
command. 

An  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Palmer,  toV?» 
bury,  also  proved  very  successful,  resulting  in  the  capW- 
sixty  prisoners,  one  hundred  horses  and  mules,  a  lai^  qiiws^ 
of  hay  and  corn,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  cigantE-i 
tobacco. 


VAN  DOM'S  ATTACK  ON  rRAlflLIir. 

Early  in  April,  Major-General  Gordon  Granger,  cominaw:^-* 
a  portion  of  our  army  at  Franklin,  learned  that  an  attack  «*^ 
be  made  upon  that  place  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  the  m(^^ 
by  a  rebel  force  estimated  at  from  fifteen  thousand  to  eigbte* 
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thousand,  and  commanded  by  Major-General  Van  Dom.  Gene- 
ral Granger's  force  consisted  of  Brigadier-Generals  Baird's  and 
Gilbert's  divisions  of  infantry,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-four 
men  and  sixteen  guns,  and  Brigadier-General  Smith's  Cavalry 
Brigade,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men.  To  these  were 
added  a  cavalry  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men  and  two  guns, 
tinder  the  command  of  Major-&eneral  Stanley. 

The  only  artificial  defence  was  the  fort,  not  yet  completed, 
but  which  mounted  two  siege-guns  and  two  three-inch  rifled 
guns  from  the  18th  Ohio  Battery.  Kising  about  forty  feet 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  country  around  Franklin,  it 
commands  most  of  the  approaches  to  the  place  north  of  the 
Harpeth,  and  all  from  the  south  save  that  part  of  the  plateau 
covered  by  a  few  blocks  of  houses  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town. 

General  Granger's  camps  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  distant.  The  river  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  wide,  and  about  three  feet  deep,  with  bluff  banks 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  can  easily  be  crossed  at  several 
fords  either  above  or  below  Franklin.  Thus  the  town  is  easy 
of  approach  from  every  direction. 

As  the  enemy  was  mounted  and  in  large  force,  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  he  would  not  attack  directly  in  front,  but  would 
seek  to  turn  the  flanks  or  gain  the  rear  of  General  Granger's 
forces.  Accordingly,  General  Baird  was  directed  to  hold  in 
cneck  any  force  attempting  to  cross  the  fords  below  the  town. 
General  Gilbert  was  placed  in  position  to  meet  any  attack  in 
front  or  to  reinforce  either  flank.  General  Stanley  was  stationed 
four  miles  out  on  the  Murireesborough  road,  to  guard  the  ford 
at  Hughes's  Mill.  General  Granger's  cavalry,  under  General 
G.  0.  Smith,  was  held  in  reserve  to  reinforce  General  Stanley,  if 
necessary. 

The  day  was  propitious  for  the  attack,— ^ark  and  smoky.  The 
wind,  too,  was  high,  and  swept  the  dust  from  Franklin  and  the 
dry  roads  into  the  faces  of  our  men,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  a  line  of  horsemen 
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from  a  fence.    The  enemy  advanced  with  great  rapidiiy,— Ta 
I  Dorn  on  the  Columbia  pike,  and  Cosby  on  the  Lewisburg  pike, 

while  Starns  and  Forrest  were  sent  around  to  gain  Grtnger's 
rear  by  a  road  crossing  the  Harpeth  three  miles  e&st  of  tk 
town,  known  as  the  Nichol,  Mill  Eoad.  It  was  in  anticipana 
of  this  movement  that  General  (xranger  had  placed  Gesoil 
Stanley  in  the  position  he  helc^  The  first  notice  of  Coebp 
approach  was  the  firing  of  our  pickets,  who  were  driveB  ia 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  fell  back  to  the  40th  Ohio,  Btatk<&e^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town  and  there  performing  guard-datr. 

By  this  force  the  progress  of  the  enemy  was  stayed  for  n 
hour  or  more ;  but  it  was  finally  compelled  to  fall  back  for  wia 
of  ammunition.  The  number  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  woiiDd«i 
however,  show  that  our  men  made  a  gallant  fight  agai&st  Ib^ 
mensely  superior  numbers.  In  retiring  they  were  followed  iik 
town  by  Major  Jones's  Mississippi  cavalry,  few  of  whom  IWedtc 
return. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock,  and  a  large  force  could  be  see 
forming  near  the  railroad  on  the  Lewisburg  pike,  while  anotbtr 
large  force  was  collected  between  the  Columbia  pike  and  tkt 
railroad,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  fort.    Our  gaoBi^ 
once,  opened  upon  the  rebels  stationed  in  the  open  field,  and  in  > 
short  timd  compelled  them  hastily  to  retreat.     The  enemj  tba 
posted  two  rifled  guns  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  between  ^ 
railroad  and  Columbia  pike,  directing  their  fire  at  the  fort  vaA 
General  Granger's  head-quarters,  but  without  inflictiiig  •&! 
damage.    A  messenger  from  Brentwood  stating  that  the  eQ«&J 
had  driven  in  General  Morgan's  pickets  at  that  point,  Gene* 
Granger  now  thought  it  possible  that  Van  Bom's  real  intentiw 
might  be  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention  by  a  feint  on  Fraci- 
lin,  and  thus  prevent  any  attack  upon  him,  while  he  attack^ 
and  captured  the  small  force  at  Brentwood.    To  foil  such  aiiw«" 
ment,  he  ordered  all  the  cavalry  under  General  Smith  to  wb- 
force  General  Morgan  at  Brentwood.    After  they  had  goa*- 
however,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  gang  of  negroes  had  st  i 
distance  been  mistaken  for  a  rebel  force,  thus  causing  the  altf^ 
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It  was  now  evident  that  the  real  attack  was  to  be  upon  his 
front;  but  it  was  too  late  to  order  the  return  of  the  cavalry 
force,  which  was  to  have  supported  General  Stanley.  To  supply 
its  place,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  guns,  from  Gene- 
ral Gilbert's  division,  were  ordered  forward. 

Before  they  had  moved,  however,  word  was  received  from 
Stanley  that  he  had  crossed  the  river  at  Hughes's  Ford,  moved 
to  the  Lewisburg  pike,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank.  It 
was  here  that  Companies  K  and  £  of  the  4th  Cavalry  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  one  of  the  finest  charges  of  the  war, 
capturing  a  full  battery  of  six  pieces  and  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  prisoners,  besides  killiug  a  large  number, 
including  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant.  The  enemy  were  routed 
at  all  points,  with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, — 
the  latter  numbering  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred.. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  information.  General  Granger  at  once- 
ordered  Stanley's  reinforcements  forwaird  on  the  double-quick^, 
so  as  to  reach  him  before  he  was  driven  back.  General  Baird's- 
division  was  also  thrown  across  the  river.  These  movements^, 
however,  were  not  quick  enough.  Yan  Dorn,  discovering  his> 
precarious  situation,  abandoned  his  attack  on  Granger's  front,, 
and,  concentrating  his  forces  against  General  Stanley,  forced  him. 
back,  by  the  mere  weight  of  overwhelming  numbers,  before  his 
reinforcements  had  time  to  reach  him.  The  battery  could  not 
be  taken  off,  and  was  abandoned,  four  of  the  guns  having  beeoi 
spiked.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  also  recovered  by  the- 
enemy, — the  cavalry  only  succeeding  in  bringing  away  thirty- 
four,  among  whom  .were  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant. 

Having  thus  extricated  himself  from  a  dangerous  position,. 

Van  Dorn  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  day's  work ;  for 

he  immediately  withdrew  towards  Spring  Hill.    His  force  was- 

ascertained  to  have  been  nine  thousand  cavalry  and  mounted 

infantry,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry.     Their  loss  in  killed,. 

wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  about 

eighty  belonged  to  the  latter  class.    The  loss  of  Generals  Stanley 

» and  Granger  was  thirty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and  missings 

28 
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TH£  OAFTUBE  OF  lColCIHF7ILI£ 

Ov  the  20th  of  April,  Major-General  J.  J.  Bepol<iB,^tb^ 
own  diviaion,  Colonel  Wilder's  Mounted  Brigade,  and  Beveatea 
hundred  and   eight   cavalry  nnder  the  command  of  Cold 
Minty,  left  Murfireesborough  for  McMinnville,  tocaptoreorifr 
perse  any  rebel  force  that  might  be  at  that  plaoe.  The  canii| 
eamped  that  night  between  Readyville  and  Woodbury.  At\it 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  Colonel  Long,  with  the  2d  Ci^t^ 
Brigade,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  was  ordered  to  \k 
the  road  leading  through  Jacksborough,  strike  thenuMrJi^ 
near  Morrison's  as  soon  after  ha]f-past  ten  a.m.  as  possible,  k^ 
to  destroy  the  trestle-work  at  thatplace«  The  Manchester  tiii 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  intercepted ;  but  it  escaped,  tbooglt  w 
work  was  well  done,  nevertheless.     At  three  o'clock  a.m.,  C-^ 
nei  Minty,  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  marched  U 
McMinnville,   and   was  followed   by  Colonel  Wilder  with  te 
(brigade.     About  two  miles  from  McMinnville,  the  4th  MicMzt 
and  one  company  of  the  1st  Middle  Tennessee,  with  two  li 
Colonel  Wilder's  mountain-howitzers,  were  detached  and  dt^^^ 
to  move  on  the  Smithville  road,  the  main  body  moving  il*^ 
the  old  McMinnville  road.     About  half  a  mile  fertherontk 
rebel  pickets  were  encountered.    Forming  in  line,  they  open* 
fire,  but  were  charged  and  driven  through  the  town.  Tl^' 
entire  force  thus  dispersed  was  about  seven  hundred,— «ixt« 
dred  cavalry,  and  the  provost-guard,  consisting  of  one  hn^^' 
and  fifteen  men  of  the  2d  Kentucky  and  4l8t  Alabama  h^^. 
These  latter  had  left  town  with  the  wagon-train,  by  the  Cbir> 
nooga  road,  about  an  hour  before  Colonel  Minty's  arrival ;t*^ 
by  pressing  hard,  a  part  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  sncc^ed^l* 
capturing  three  of  the  wagons  and  eight  or  nine  of  the  men 

The  cavalry  scattered  in  every  direction,  part  of  them  retreiJ 
ing  at  a  gallop  on  every  road  leading  firom  the  town,  andabos:^ 
fifty  taking  the  railroad-train  which  started  as  our  forces  enter«« 
the  place.     In  the  charge  made  through  the  town  by  tb«  ^ 


vance-gttard,  consiflting  of  Lieutenant  Thompson  and  twenty^ 
five  men  of  the  7th  Pennsjlvcuiia,  Corporal  Street  mortally 
wounded  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  of  Johnson's  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  laying  open  his  skull  by  a  sabre-stroke.  General  John 
H.  Morgan  was  riding  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Martin,  and  barely 
escaped  capture  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The  l^mous 
Major  Dick  McCann  was  also  wounded  and  captured,  but  effected 
his  escape  the  same  night  from  a  guard  of  the  4th  United  States 
Cavalry.  Colonel  Minty  immediately  sent  the  3d  Brigade  and 
the  4th  Michigan  after  the  train  which  had  just  left,  with  orders 
to  destroy  it  and  also  the  new  bridge  over  Hickory  Creek.  The 
4th  Eegttlars  were  sent  to  the  support  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Sparta  and  Chattanooga  road.  Colonel  Mlnty  then  en** 
camped  fbr  the  night  on  the  hill  west  of  McMinnville,  and  early 
the  next  morning  was  rejoined  by  the  2d  and  Sd  Brigades  and 
the  4th  Michigan. 

On  the  22d  he  camped  at  Snow  Hill,  and  on  the  28d  passed 
through  Liberty  and  Alexandria,  Wbeeler's,  Wharton's,  Haiv 
rison's,  and  Duke's  brigades  retreating  before  him.  Camping 
three  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  he  remained  there  until  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  he  began  his  return,  and,  camping 
that  night  near  Cainsville,  reached  Murfireesborough  the  next 
afternoon.  The  expedition  resulted  in  the  capture  of  one  hun** 
dred  and  thirty  prisoners  (all  but  seven  of  whom  were  taken 
by  the  cavalry),  the  destruction  of  the  trestle-work  below 
Morrison's,  the  burning  of  the  railroad-buildings,  one  loco^ 
motive,  and  two  cars  at  that  place,  the  burning  of  the  railroad- 
bridge  across  Hickory  Creek  and  the  capture  there  of  a  large 
amount  of  bacon  and  other  commissary-stores,  the  recapture  of 
fifteen  of  the  2d  Bast  and  Ist  Middle  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and 
also  the  capture  of  thirty  horses,  twelve  mules,  and  three 
wagons.  A  large  amount  of  property  and  stores^-^induding  a 
cotton-factory  and  other  Govemment-bnilding»— >was  destroyed 
^t  McMinnville  by  Colonel  Wilder, — ^who  also  brought  in  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  mules.  All  this  was  effected  without  a 
single  casualty. 
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On  the  27uli  of  April,  General  Granger's  eBcori—detacluDeQii 
of  the  7th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Major  Yemouth,  6th  KeBtii(iy. 
Colonel  Wickliff  Cooper,  and  6th  Kentucky,  Lieutenant-C<^el 
Soper, — ^in  all,  about  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Goload 
Watkins,  of  the  6th  Kentucky — ^made  a  brilliant  dash  upoi  i 
camp  of  rebels  upon  the  Carter's  Creek  pike,  eight  miles  frw 
Franklin.  Moving  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  eoi- 
pletely  surprised  the  rebels  at  daybreak,  killing  two,  wonndiiig 
ten,  capturing  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  privates  and  si 
officers, — three  of  them  captains,  and  all  of  the  1st  Texas  Legioi 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  one  hundred  mules,  eigki 
wagons,  and  an  ambulance,  were  also  among  the  trophies. 

A  large  camp,  covering  several  acres,  was  completely  broka 
up,  and  all  the  camp-equipage  that  could  not  be  conveueiitlT 
transported  was  destroyed.  Only  a  mile  distant  was  another 
and  much  larger  camp,  before  which  Colonel  Watkins  drev«p 
his  men  as  though  preparing  to  attack  it.  Under  cover  of  tiiis 
demonstration,  he  withdrew  with  his  captures,  reaching  Franldii 
in  safety. 


EXFEDITIOS  TO  HOBTHEBH  aSOBaiA. 

While  the  expedition  to  McMinnviUe  was  being  conso* 
mated,  still  another  was  in  progress,  in  another  direction,  wi'i 
a  view  to  stir  up  the  rebel  enemy  at  their  homes  and  to  deetwj 
their  army-supplies  and  lines  of  communication.  Colonel  A-  P 
Streight,  of  the  51st  Indiana  Volunteers,  was  placed  in  cos- 
mand  of  the  80th  Illinois  and  portions  of  two  Ohio  regimenfi 
which,  with  his  own  regiment,  numbered  about  eighteen  ho- 
dred  men,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Northern  Georji 
and  harass  the  enemy's  rear  in  every  possible  manner.  T:^ 
expedition  was  successful  in  accomplishing  a  part  of  its  p^ 
jected  work,  but  was  closely  followed  by  superior  rebel  force, 
and,  after  five  days  of  constant  fighting,  was  compelled  to  ssr^ 
render,  its  ammunition  being  exhausted  and  further  refflstan* 
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tisel«S8.  Inasmuch  as  Colonel  Straight  and  the  commissioned 
officers  of  his  command  hare  been  refused  an  exchange  and  are 
now  confined  in  Southern  prisons  as  common  felons,  we  subjoin 
the  instructions  given  to  Colonel  S.,  upon  which  the  expedition 
was  based. 

**  HeAD-QtTABTEBS  BePABTXXVT  of  the   CUMBEBLAITD, 

'*  MvBrBBEBBOBOueH,  April  8, 1863. 
Colonel  A.  D.  Strsight,  5l3t  Indiana  Volunteers, 

**  B  J  special  field  orders  No.  94,  Paragraph  YIII.,  you  have  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  an  independent  provisional  brigade  for  temporary  purposefi* 
Afler  fitting  out  your  command  with  equipments  and  supplies,  as  you  have 
already  been  directed  in  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  general  commanding 
this  department,  you  -will  proceed,  by  a  route  of  which  you  will  be  advised  by 
telegraph,  to  some  good  steamboat-landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  not  far 
above  Fort  Henry,  where  you  will  embark  your  command  and  proceed  up 
the  river.     At  Hamburg  you  will  communicate  with  Brigadier-General 
Dodge,  who  will  probably  have  a  messenger  there  awaiting  your  arrival.    If 
it  should  then  appear  unsafe  to  move  farther  up  the  river,  you  will  debark 
at  Hamburg,  and  without  delay  join  the  force  of  General  Dodge,  which  will 
then  be  en  route  for  luka,  Mississippi.    If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed 
safe,  you  will  land  at  Eastport  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Dodge. 
From  that  point  you  will  then  march  in  coi\j  unction  with  him  to  menace 
Tusoumbia ;  but  you  will  not  wait  to  join  in  the  attack  unless  it  should  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  General  Dodge's  command  or  your  own,  or  unless 
some  considerable  advantage  can  be  gained  over  the  enemy  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  object  of  your  expedition.    After  having  marched 
long  enough  with  General  Dodge  to  create  a  general  impression  that  you  are 
a  part  of  his  expedition,  you  will  push  to  the  southward  and  reach  Russel- 
yille  or  Moulton.    From  there  your  route  will  be  governed  by  circumstances; 
but  you  will  with  all  reasonable  despatch  push  on  to  Western  Georgia  and 
out  the  railroads  which  supply  the  rebel  army  by  way  of  Chattanooga.    To 
accomplish  this  is  the  chief  object  of  your  expedition;  and  you  must  not 
allow  collateral  or  incidental  schemes,  even  though  promising  great  results, 
to  delay  you  so  as  to  endanger  your  return.    Your  quartermaster  has  been 
furnished  with  funds  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  your  com- 
mand.   You  will  draw  your  supplies  and  keep  your  command  well  mounted 
from  the  country  through  which  you  pass.    For  all  property  taken  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  your  command,  you  wiU  make  cash  payments  in  full  to 
men  of  undoubted  loyalty ;  give  the  usual  conditional  receipts  to  men  whose 
loyalty  is  doubtful ;  but  to  rebds  nothing.    You  are  particularly  commanded 
to  restrain  your  command  from  pillage  and  marauding.    You  will  destroy 
all  depots  of  supplies  for  the  rebel  army,  all  manufactories  of  guns,  ammu- 
nition, equipments,  and  clothing  for  their  use,  which  you  can  without  delay- 
ing you  so  as  to  endanger  your  return.    That  you  may  not  be  trammelled 
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wiih  miirate  inrtruotions,  nothmg  further  will  l>e  ordered  tim  dui  geonl 
4mtliiie  of  polioy  and  operation.  In  infcmsting  this  liighl j  importiit  ad 
•omewhat  perilous  expedition  to  your  charge,  the  general  oommanding  pliM 
great  reliance  upon  your  prudence,  energy,  and  valor  and  the  wdUttcatei 
bravery  and  endurance  of  the  officers  and  men  in  your  command.  IfheBcw 
it  is  possible  and  reasonably  safe,  send  us  word  of  your  patigicea  lotmj 
return  by  way  of  Northern  Alabama  or  Northern  Georgia.  Should  job  Vi 
surrounded  by  rebel  forces  and  your  retreat  cut  off^  defend  yourself  ii  'a^ 
as  possible,  and  make  the  surrender  of  your  command  cost  the  ewaj  k 
many  times  your  number  as  possible.  A  copy  of  the  general  order  fin  ai 
War  Department  in  regard  to  paroling  prisoners,  together  with  the  lueamj 
blanks,  are  herewith  furnished  you.  You  are  authorised  to  enlist  all  t^ 
bodied  men  who  desire  to  join  the  'army  of  the  Union.'  Ton  mast  retn 
as  soon  as  the  main  oljjectB  of  your  expedition  are  aeoomplished. 
'*  Very  reepeetfuUy,  your  obedient  eerranti 

"J.  A.  Qaefikld, 
"  Brigadier-GeHeral  and  Ckkf  of  Sbf." 


"AMklTIOirAL  BT  nUOBAPH. 

''Tna  written  instructions  you  have  received  are  deoigned  to  oonrib 
cases  you  allude  to.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  manufactory  be  diieedj:: 
the  employ  of  the  rebels  to  oome  under  the  rule  there  laid  dofwa.  If  it 
produces  any  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  which  are  likely  to  meiitkF 
rebel  army,  it  is  to  be  destroyed.  Of  course  small  mills,  that  can  onlj  af 
ply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  inhabitants,  should  not  be  injured,  iiy 
considerable  amount  of  supplies  likely  to  reach  the  rebel  army  aie  t^  ^ 
destroyed.  If  you  dress  your  soldiers  in  the  costume  of  the  enemy,  tfaff  «*•* 
be  liable  to  be  treated  as  spies :  you  should  not  do  this  without  the  ootf^ 
of  the  men,  after  they  have  been  fully  advised  of  the  possible  ccmseqiKMa 
"  (Signed)  J.  A.  Garfibu>, 

''Brigadier^Omeral  and  Chief  of  ^: 


Thus  inBtructed,  Colonel  Streight  moved  with  his  eomiME: 
to  near  Port  Donelson,  on  the  Cnmberland  River,  by  eteanc* 
from  Nashville,  and  thence  marched  across  the  neck  of  coottr 
to  a  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Port  Henry,  whfle  ti 
steamboats  went  down  to  the  Ohio  and  came  np  the  Tenofff^ 
River  to  meet  him.  While  thus  crossing,  hie  men  flcoctic 
through  all  that  region  for  horses  and  mules,  and  sood  tb- 
entire  force  of  the  expedition  was  mounted.  Proceeding  tj 
steamers  to  Eastport,  the  force  disembarked  and  marched  t; 
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the  country,  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Dodge's  force, 
advancing  upon  Tnacnmbia  and  defeating  the  rebel  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  latter.  Colonel 
Streight  now  pushed  on  to  Northern  Georgia,  hoping  to  reach 
Borne  and  Atlanta,  and  there  destroy  the  rebel  stores,  machine- 
shops,  and  magazines,  render  useless  their  railroads,  and  in 
every  way  to  commit  irreparable  damage  to  the  rebellion,  if 
possible.  The  forces  under  General  Dodge,  meanwhile,  turned 
off  southward  to  make  a  sweeping  raid  into  rebel  territory  in 
North  Alabama  and  return  to  their  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 

Colonel  Streight  was  hardly  under  way  when  information  of 
his  movements  reached  Forrest's  and  Boddy's  cavalry,  which 
were  then  within  striking-distance,  as  it  happened.  They 
moved  on  rapidly  and,  by  pushing  across  the  country,  came  in 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Federals ;  and  then  commenced  a  running 
fight  of  four  days'  continuance,  during  which  there  occurred 
two  severe  battles  and  several  spirited  skirmishes,  resulting  in 
considerable  loss  of  life, — ^mainly  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  who 
rushed  into  w^U-laid  ambushes  and  were  several  times  signally 
repulsed.  Upon  one  such  occasion  they  lost  two  cannon,  which 
our  forces  took  along  with  them  and  used  with  effect  until  the 
ammunition  was  expended,  when  they  were  spiked  and  left 
behind.  Thus,  for  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  our 
gallant  troops  marched  towards  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  doing 
immense  damage  as  they  progressed,  by  destroying  bridges, 
large  supplies  of  com  that  had  been  collected  for  rebel  army- 
use,  burning  a  large  foundry  where  cannon  and  shot  were  being 
cast  for .  the  Southerners,  and  stripping  the  country  of  what- 
ever animals  were  needed  for  the  expedition.  Aside  from  this, 
strict  discipline  was  maintained,  private  property  was  respected, 
and  the  people  along  the  route  were  not  needlessly  harassed. 
At  length  the  rebel  force  in  the  rear  became  augmented  to  over- 
whelming numbers,  and,  his  ammunition  being  expended  and 
his  men  thoroughly  exhausted,  Colonel  Streight  surrendered  his 
command,  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  from  Eome,  Georgia.  His 
men,  about  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  were  paroled  and  sent 
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to  Yirginia,  where  they  were  exchanged  some  two  m<ailuL^ 
their  capture.  He  and  his  officers  were  retained  and  eloselj 
imprisoned,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Grovemor  of  the  Stia 
of  Georgia,  who  claimed  them  as  prisoners  of  state  (felocb), 
alleging  that  they  had  incurred  the  penalty  fixed  by  s  stmte 
of  that  State  for  inciting  slaves  to  rebellion.  The  charge  v£ 
made  that,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  nesgroes  were  fod 
with  Streight's  command,  uniformed  and  bearing  ann&  (h 
returned  privates,  however,  deny  the  charge, — stating  that  bst 
very  few — not  more  than  five  or  six — ^negroes  were  with  D 
command,  that  those  persons  started  with  them  from  Xashrik 
as  servants,  &c.,  that  they  refused  to  permit  negroes  to  aecQi> 
pany  or  follow  them  during  the  march,  and  that  at  the  time  .^ 
the  surrender  only  one  of  these  negroes  could  be  said  to  be 
armed,  and  he  was  carrying  his  master's  (or  employer's)  sron!, 
as  a  servant. 

So  stands  this  matter  at  the  present  time  of  writing.  Ftr 
this  unjust  detention  and  imprisonment  our  Government  b» 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  parole  or  exchange  rebel  officers,  tf-^ 
hundreds  of  the  latter  have  since  accumulated  aud  arenowpini: 
in  Northern  prisons.  In  consequence  of  his  detention,  no  offidi 
report  of  Colonel  Streight's  expedition  has  been  made;  and  tic 
author  has  gleaned  the  foregoing  account  from  various  BOflK<% 
and  in  the  detail  it  may  not  be  strictly  accurate.  ThefoUowii^ 
letter  from  Colonel  Streight,  addressed  to  Brigadier-tocnl 
Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  from  his  cell  in  the  Libby  Prison,  Bi^ 
mond,  Virginia,  is  all  the  official  light  as  yet  afforded  ns  respect- 
ing this  expedition : — 

«  RicHKoro,  Va.,  Mij  H  ^^ 

"  General  : — ^I  hope  this  may  reach  you ;  but  whether  the  bearer  c:  ^ 
(Captain  Brown,  formerly  of  tlie  gunboat  Indianola)  will  be  able  to^'--* 
through,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"  Though  painful  in  the  extreme,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  annonac^ 
to  you  that  afler  four  days  and  nights  of  almost  incessant  fighting.^' 
enemy  being  fully  four  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  General  Fontf"-^ 
we  were  compcllod  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammunition.  Our  hsi  li  ^* 
several  engagements,  in  killed  and  wounded,  does  not  amount  to  B"t«tt*- 
one  hundred.     I  regret  to  say  that  Colonel  Hathaway  is  among  tbc  ^^^ 
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he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  expired  in  a 
few  moments.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded— aooording  to 
actual  count  on  some  of  the  principal  battle-grounds,  together  with  the 
most  positive  information  obtained  through  one  of  my  surgeons,  who  was 
left  in  charge  of  our  wounded — will  amount  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter  is  Captain  Forrest  (brother  of 
General  Forrest),  mortally.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  whole  command— 
both  officers  and  men — acted  nobly  and  gallantly,— drove  the  enemy  from 
the  field  in  each  and  every  engagement.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the 
particulars  when  I  have  more  oonfidenoe  that  they  will  reach  .you.  We  (the 
officers  of  my  command)  are  now  confined  in  the  celebrated  Libby  Prison, 
and  hope  you  will  exercise  your  influence  and  judgment  in  getting  us 
released  as  soon  as  possible,  as  our  condition  is  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I 
had  forgotten  to  say  to  you  that  we  captured  in  the  first  engagement  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  we  used  to  good  advantage  until  the  ammunition  was 
expended,  when  they  were  spiked,  the  carriages  destroyed  and  abandoned. 
I  had  also  forgotten  to  mention  that  a  portion  of  our  ammunition  had  become 
damaged,  which  rendered  our  further  resistance  impossible  at  an  unexpected 
time. 

"  Truly,  your  friend, 

'<  A.  D.  Strxiqht. 
'*  To  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  Gakmeld.'' 
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Upon  the  23d  of  June,  General  Bosecrans  issued  orders  for  an 
advance  in  force  upon  the  enemy  the  following  morning  at  day- 
break. His  plan  of  operations  was  to  create  the  impression  of  a 
main  advance  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  centre  by  feint  move- 
ments and  demonstrations  on  our  right  with  the  lesser  part  of 
the  army,  in  the  direction  of  Shelbyville,  while  the  decisive  blow 
of  the  campaign  was  to  be  struck  by  rapidly  marching  with  the 
principal  body  upon  the  enemy's  right,  turning  or  pushing  it 
out  of  the  way,  and  thence  moving  quickly,  via  Manchesteri 

*  Jrom  this  point  the  operations  of  the  armj  are  giyen  hj  the  author  as  gathered 
from  yerbal  and  unofficial  reports,  and  inajr  not  be  entirelj  accurate.  Also,  portions 
cf  our  forces  may  not  be  mentioned  as  they  merit.  The  author  hopes  for  indulgence 
from  the  army,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  "  Annals"  were  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  to  wait  for  the  official  reports  would  haye  occasioned  material 
delay. 
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upon  TuUahoma,  soizing  the  enemT's  base  at  and  Irnessf 
retreat  and  commnnication  from  that  point,  and  thus  fordi^ 
them  to  fight  on  our  own  terms,  or  surrender  or  scatter.  To 
General  McCook's  corps  the  part  of  making  the  first  advafioe 
from  our  right  was  assigned. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  20th  Corps  were  under  arms  befoTf 
sonrise  on  the  24th.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  receiving  marclu&f- 
orders,  General  Sheridan*s,  which  was  to  have  the  advance,  did 
not  get  under  way  on  the  Shelbyville  road  until  about  seTen  i.i 
It  marched  over  that  road,  preceded  by  five  companies  of  tk 
89th  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jom 
until  it  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  outposts,  when  it  hilted 
and  bivouacked,  according  to  orders,  in  the  wopds  on  each  skk 
of  the  road,  paying  no  attention  to  the  desultory  muaketiy  ud 
artillery  fire  the  rebels  opened  upon  it  at  intervals.  Johndoe'i 
and  Davis's  divisions  turned  to  the  left  when  six  miles  out, » 
ordered,  and  took  the  road  to  Liberty  Gap. 

Up  to  the  morning  of  the  24th,  there  had  been  a  long  term  d 
fine,  cool,  clear  weather.  The  roads  were  dry  without  beisf 
dusty ;  but  the  very  hour  the  troops  marched  out  of  their  c»e- 
tonments  rain  commenced  falling,  as  was  the  case  also  in  D^ 
cember  last,  when  the  army  moved  out  from  Nashville  up@ 
Murfreesborough. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  24th,  Colonel  Wilder's  mounted  in- 
fantry struck  tents,  and  were  soon  in  motion  along  the  pike 
leading  to  Manchester.  General  Eeynolds,  with  the  remainis 
of  his  division,  followed.  Later  in  the  day.  Generals  Negley  va 
BouBscau  left  camp  in  the  same  direction.  Colonel  Wilder  ir* 
directed,  to  move  forward  to  within  a  few  miles  of  HooT€r » 
Gap,  rest  until  the  infantry  should  come  up,  and  then  to  caity 
the  works.  Nine  miles  from  Murfreesborough  the  advaz^- 
guard  came  upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  Two  companies  wet 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  the  column  moved  forward,  dririr^ 
the  enemy  before  it.  From  the  citizens  and  prisoners  CoIosa 
Wilder  learned  that  the  works  commanding  the  gap,  and  »k^^ 
fully  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Bushrod  Johnao^ 
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were  not  occupied  at  present;  and  he  determined  to  move 
forward  and  take  possession  before  the  knowledge  of  our  move- 
ment could  reach  the  enemy  and  enable  him  to  move  into  the 
fortifications,  which  he  successfully  accomplished,  driving  back 
the  rebel  outposts  and  skirmishers  and  taking  several  prisoners. 
This  gap  afforded  strong  defensive  points  at  its  entrance;  but 
BO  sudden  was  oar  appearance  that  the  enemy  made  but  little 
resistance.  Learning  that  the  farther  extremity  of  the  gap 
offered  opportunity  for  serious  resistance  to  our  advance. 
Colonel  Wilder  resolved  to  hurry  forward  and  take  position  on 
the  hill  that  commanded  the  road  and  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
vanguard  dashed  forward  and  captured  a  train  of  nine  wagons 
on  the  way  to  the  rebel  camp,  a  drove  of  fine  beef-cattle,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners.  The  long  roll  was  heard  in  the 
enemy's  camp  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  he  immediately  dis- 
posed his  troops  for  battle.  Captain  Lilley,  with  his  18th  In- 
diana Battery,  hurried  forward  and  took  position  qn  a  cleared 
Eminence  used  for  pasturing-purposes,  while  the  123d  Illinois, 
Colonel  Monroe,  moved  up  to  its  support.  A  howitzer  was 
planted  on  a  less  commanding  eminence  near  the  creek,  and  the 
72d  Indiana  formed  in  line  of  battle  hear  it  Colonel  Jordan, 
with  the  17th  Indiana,  took  position,  while  Colonel  Funkhouser, 
with  the  98th  Illinois,  formed  some  distance  to  the  right,  but 
on  the  same  ridge.  Soon  after,  the  thunders  of  the  artillery 
announced  the  opening  of  the  battle,  and  the  replies  of  the 
rebel  gunners  indicated  a  readiness  to  engage.  Five  regiments 
of  rebel  infantry  rose  from  the  low  ground  near  the  stream,  and, 
cheering  like  men  confident  of  easy  victory  and  disposed  to 
inspire  terror  in  their  antagonists,  came  charging  across  the 
rolling  but  open  field  towards  the  17th.  The  enemy  approached 
within  range,  and  received  a  volley  from  the  17th,  that  checked 
but  did  not  stay  them.  Supposing  our  guns  exhausted,  a  cheer 
followed  the  report,  and  they  moved  on.  Again  Wilder's  ex- 
haustless  weapons — the  Spencer  Bifles  (twelvenahooters) — ^pour 
in  their  rain  of  bullets,  and  still  the  enemy  press  on.  The 
rebels  were  nearing  the  line  in  largely  superior  force,  and  the 
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colonel  looked  anxiously  for  assiBtance.     The  bapnet  m^ 
prolong  the  straggle,  but  ultimate  capture  seemed  mmHk 
Not  a  man  left  the  line.    Comrades  were  falling  rapidly;  k 
threatening  disaster  only  nerved  the  men  to  greater  exeiiki, 
and  they  still  bravely  poured  in  their  fire.    Just  as  liopefu 
giving  way,  successive  volleys  on  the  right  announced  tbi 
arrival  of  reinforcements.    The  enemy  faltered,  staggered  bick, 
and,  as  if  hurried  to  a  decision  by  a  united  fire  of  the  9Stliiid 
17th,  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  tbdi 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.    The  right  of  their  line  charged 
our  batteries ;  but  the  128d  Illinois,  rising  from  its  cover,  cbvced 
over  the  crest,  poured  in  a  few  well-directed  volleys,  and  theij 
was  won.     The  importance  of  this  victory  was  evinced  by  tbe 
remark  of  the  general  commanding.    He  is  reported  to  havesi^ 
after  examining  the  formidable  position,  "Wilder  has  saved  a 
thousands  of  men."    The  loss  of  the  command,  in  the  two  hois' 
fighting,  was  sixty-three  killed  and  wounded.    Deserters  fits 
the  enemy  and  prisoners  captured  gave  their  loss  at  over  i^ 
hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  and  among  the  former  was  Ksj@ 
Claybrook,  of  one  of  the  Tennessee  regiments  engaged.  '^ 
rebel  forces  engaged  were  LiddelFs,  Wharton's,  and  Bates'^ 
brigades,  numbering  fifteen  regiments. 

During  this  time  brilliant  work  was  being  done  at  Lit^rtj 
Gap,  thpugh  which  the  command  of  Major-Greneral  HeCook 
was  to  pass  in  advancing  upon  Clebome's  division  of  the  n^ 
army.  Since  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  General  McCook'a  trwp 
had  longed  for  another  trial  of  valor  with  the  enemy.  ^ 
Liberty  Gap  it  came  to  them  at  last,  and  most  handsomely  H 
they  improve  it.  Colonel  Harrison,  in  the  advance,  with  »« 
battalion  of  the  39th  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry,  discovered* 
force  of  about  eight  hundred  rebel  infantry,  about  one  o'ck":* 
P.M.,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entrance  of  the  cs^ 
After  dismounting  part  of  his  men  and  deploying  them  as  sk:- 
mishers,  he  reported  the  fact  to  General  Johnson,  who  diretifi 
General  Willich,  whose  brigade  led  the  column,  to  drive :-' 
enemy.    General  Willich  at  once  halted  his  brigade  and  w*^* 
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ibe  necessary  dispoBitions.  He  then  ordered  the  entire  linc« 
forward.  It  pushed  on,  under  a  heavy  fire,  through  the  open 
fields,  with  load  cheers,  and,  with  its  flanks  oatreaching  and 
turning  those  of  the  enemy,  had  soon  gained  the  hills  and' 
driven  the  rebels  into  precipitate  flight,  capturing  their  tents^ 
baggage,  and  supplies. 

General  Johnson  now  ordered  General  Willich  to  rally  and 
rest  his  brigade,  and  Colonel  Baldwin's  to  take  the  lead  and  dear 
the  upper  end  of  the  gap  from  the  enemy.  Advancing  as 
rapidly  as  the  narrow  valley  permitted,  Colonel  Baldwin  soon 
found  the  enemy  in  force,  afterwards  ascertained  from  prisoners 
to  have  consisted  of  an  entire  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  in  a  strong  position  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Placing  the  Louisville  Legion  (5th  Kentucky)  on  the  right  and 
the  6th  Indiana  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with  skirmishers  in 
front  and  the  1st  and  93d  Ohio  as  reserves,  and  directing  a 
section  of  the  6th  Ohio  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Ellison,  to 
engage  the  rebel  artillery,  he  moved  to  the  attack  under  a 
severe  fire,  and,  after  a  short  but  sharp  combat,  drove  the  enemy 
in  gallant  style  from  and  occupied  their  position. 

On  the  following  day  General  Johnson,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions, kept  up  the  delusion  of  the  enemy  as  to  our  real 
intentions,  by  holding  the  position  his  command  had  won  the 
night  before.  In  the  forenoon  Willich's  brigade  was  ordered  to 
picket  the  front.  Its  pickets  kept  up  a  brisk  exchange  of  shots 
with  those  of  the  enemy.  Towards  noon  they  commenced 
feeling  us  by  repeatedly  advancing  within  range  with  skir- 
mishers, supported  by  cavalry.  They  were  driven  back  as 
often  as  they  advanced.  At  two  p.m.  they  repeated  their  at- 
tempt with  a  reinforced  front  of  skirmishers,  but  again  failed. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  they  came  to  a  formal  attack 
in  line  of  battle.  Simultaneously  they  posted  a  section  of  artil- 
lery in  front  of  our  left,  and  another  bearing  upon  our  centre, 
but  still  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  back  our  picket-lines,  which, 
after  being  strengthened  by  the  support-companies,  counter^ 
charged,  and  drove  the  enemy  several  miles.    At  about  three 
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o'clock  the  ammimition  of  the  82d  Indiana  and  89Ui  XSlam 
giving  out)  General  Willich  ordered  the  15th  Ohio  to  adYaace 
in  support  into  the  front  line.  The  men  of  the  IMi  divided 
their  ammttnition  with  those  of  the  82d  and  the  8dth,  and  tke 
three  regiments  thus  kept  the  enemy  in  dieck. 

Soon  after,  General  Willich  ordered  the  48th  Ohio  behind  tbe 
centre  of  the  line,  and  placed  Goodspeed's  batteiy  upon  a  h£, 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  where  it  opened  a  vigorous  and  effecuTt 
fire  upon  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  some  honsos  sheltering  rebei 
infantry,  on  the  opposite  heights.  At  about  the  same  tine 
General  Willich  sent  word  to  General  Johnson  that  the  i^; 
was  becoming  sorions» 

Between  five  and  six  p.m.)  the  ammunition  of  the  15th  0^ 
82d  Indiana,  and  89th  Illinois  being  about  exhausted,  Genenl 
Willich  ordered  the  49th  Ohio  to  charge.  Upon  returning  froa 
captivity,  Grenoral  Willich  had  introduced  into  his  brigade  a  w 
form  of  attack  by  skirmishers.  This  the  4Dth  now  executed  £sr 
the  first  time  in  action.  Upon  the  order  to  move  forward,  tbe 
regiment  advanced  in  steady  line,  cheered  by  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade  and  joined  by  the  men  of  the  other  regiments  sdli 
provided  with  a  few  cartridges)  through  the  open  woods,  tom^ 
the  cornfields  forming  the  valley  across  which  the  enemjbai 
been  operating.  Having  arrived  within  close  range,  Cdond 
Gibson  gave  the  order,  *^  Advance^  firing."  The  regiment  ibiw^ 
in  four  rank8.  The  first  rank  delivered  a  volley,  next  the  fboitk 
advanced  to  the  front  and  fired,  and  than  the  second  and  tieri 
in  succession.  At  the  second  volley  the  advancing  enoi^ 
wavered ;  at  the  third  and  fourth  they  broke  and  ran. 

General  Johnson,  in  the  absence  of  General  Davis  in  cooie^ 
qucnce  of  illness,  had  ordered  Greneral  Carlin's  brigade  of  tfee 
1st  Division,  whioh  had  gone  up  the  gap  during  the  engagemot 
to  the  support  of  the  2d  Brigade.  Advancing  across  the  valkf 
with  a  dash,  it  came  up  on  the  right  of  the  latter,  alter  kwisf 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men.  General  Davis,  having  left  te 
siok-bed  npon  the  first  sound  of  battle,  arrived  bt  front  pA  ii 
time  to  see  the  flnst  charge  of  his  men.    Shortly  after  the  ap> 
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pearance  of  Carlln's  brigade,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  contest. 
The  orders  of  our  generals  being  only  to  check  but  not  to  attack 
them,  the  fight  ceased.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  these 
two  aifairs  at  Liberty  Gap  would  have  commanded  the  public 
atteution  to  a  full  extent.  But,  amidst  the  contemporaneous 
struggles  of  mightier  numbers  for  more  important  issues  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  will  pass  as  of  minor  importance. 
We  sum  up  the  result  of  these  movements  as  follows  i-^ 

Wilder^s  mounted  infantry  defeated  a  superior  infantry  force 
at  Hoover's  Gap  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  same  day  Willich's 
brigade  of  McCook's  corps  drove  two  regiments  from  a  strong 
position  at  Liberty  Gap.  The  next  day  Willich's,  Wilder's,  and 
Carter's  brigades  completely  routed  a  rebel  division  under 
Greneral  Cleborne,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  action.  The 
Union  loss  was  forty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 

These  gaps  were  the  key  of  the  position,  and  their  loss  to  the 
enemy  at  once  determined  him  to  retreat;  for  as  soon  as  Gene- 
ral  Eosecrans  advanced,  through  them,  to  Manchester  and  Win- 
Chester,  he  flanked  Bragg,  at  Tullahoma;  and  the  latter,  with 
Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  fresh  in  his  memory,  hastily  eva* 
cuated.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact,  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
General  Bosecrans  threw  forward  his  force  in  rapid  pursuit, 
Thomas  moving  on  the  Manchester  road  from  Manchester,  and 
McCook  on  the  one  from  Tullahoma.  Thomas  moved  rapidly 
in  hopes  of  striking  the  enemy,  moving  nearly  due  east,  to  get 
on  the  military  road  built  by  Bragg,  parallel  with  and  five  miles 
east  of  the  railroad.  This  General  Thomas  failed  to  do  until  the 
enemy  was  well  beyond  the  angle  and  when  he  was  crossing 
Blk  Biver.  The  division  of  General  Negley  encountered  th^ 
rear  of  Hardee  at  a  point  about  four  miles  north  of  Elk  Biver, 
and  skirmished  with  it  all  day,  losing  fbur  or  five  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  enemy's  rear-guard,  under  Wheeler,  made 
a  stubborn  resistance,  delaying  Kegley  so  that  the  rebel  trains 
got  beyond  the  river.  During  the  night,  by  great  exertions, 
Bragg  escaped  with  his  reserve  of  artillery — ^twenty-six  pieces 
— ^across  Elk  Biver,  at  Bstelle  Springs,  and  reached  Tin  Moua 
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tains.  The  enemy,  on  both  roads,  bomed  the  bridges,  and  tiie 
rear-guard  took  up  positions  in  hastily-built  works  on  theopfo- 
site  side  of  the  river.  It  was  readily  understood  thattliists!> 
to  delay  our  crossing  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  t^« 
infantry  and  trains  to  get  into  the  mountains.  Toaidtheiflh 
this,  heavy  rains  came  up,  and  the  river  rose  very  high. 

General  Crittenden,  with  a  full  corps,  was  sent  bj  a  n^ 
march  to  take  possession  of  the  road  leading  from  Dechard,v3 
Tracy  City,  to  Chattanooga.  This  was  succeaaful,  and  imi 
the  enemy  to  take  roads  across  the  mountains. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  General  McCook  croBsed  at  t^ 
mouth  of  Eock  Creek,  below  the  enemy's  position  in  &oct  a 
our  right,  and  thus  flanked  the  road  to  Winchester  and  t&a 
mountains.  At  the  upper  bridge,  where  Negley  was,  a  smilii 
manceuvre  was  made,  with  still  better  success.  Eousseas  asi 
Brannan  were  sent  to  the  upper  crossing  to  come  downocii 
rear  of  the  enemy,  whom  Negley  was  to  detain, — ^not  to  driv?. 
It  was  thought  that  Bousseau  could  cross  by  ten  o'clock;  ktil^ 
swollen  state  of  the  river  prevented,  and  only  a  few  troops  f* 
across  in  time.  In  the  mean  time  a  cavalry  brigade  came  i: 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Their  firing  was  mistakr: 
for  that  of  Eousseau,  and  Negley  opened  with  two  batteries  c: 
the  rebel  position,  one  thousand  yards  distant.  The  first  fsi 
dismounted  one  gun  and  killed  several  of  the  rebel  ganaes 
They  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  made  but  tV* 
replies,  retreating  precipitately  to  the  mountains.  Gtw** 
Turchin  had  engaged  the  rebel  right,  and  after  a  fight  of  t«^ 
hours  drove  it  and  the  entire  rebel  force  from  the  field,  kiEa: 
thirty-five  of  them.  The  fight  only  commenced  at  two  p.3i^se< 
the  troops  were  unable  to  cross  until  the  morning  of  the  k 
They  moved  only  a  short  distance,  Negley  encamping  ol  i- 
battle-field,  and  Eousseau  and  Erannan  on  the  bank  of  the  rir-i 
McCook  in  the  mean  time  advanced,  and  occupied  Winehe«ift 
Dechard,  and  Cowan.  On  the  morning  of  July  4,  our  vih  * 
force  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  Cowan,  to  t- 
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the  enemy  gone,  in  full  retreat  upon  Chattanooga  and  the 
Georgia  border. 

Meanwhile  Generals  Stanley  and  Granger  marched  on  and 
took  possession  of  Shelbyville,  meeting  with  vigorous  opposition 
from  retiring  rebel  skirmishers,  and  are  reported  as  having 
captured  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  six  hundred 
prisoners, — among  them  a  colonel  and  forty  other  oificers.  The 
Union  citizens  of  Shelby ville  greeted  our  troops  with  waving 
of  flags  and  expressions  of  delight.  From  thence  General 
Stanley  has  penetrated  to  Huntsville,  Alabama;  and  we  now 
hold  that  entire  section  of  country. 

Bragg's  retreat  from  Tennessee  has  demoralized  his  army, 
and  discouraged  the  rebel  people  of  that  section.  When  the 
order  was  given  to  his  troops  to  relinquish  the  fortifications  ana 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  the  disaffection 
that  had  existed  among  the  Tennesseeans  broke  out  in  open 
denunciation  and  unreserved  expressions  of  determination  to 
abandon  the  cause  and  return  to  their  homes.  General  Cheat- 
ham's division  of  Tennessee  troops  is  said  to  have  dissolved, 
and  the  flying  fragments  are  making  their  way  through  the 
mountains  to  the  Federal  lines.  Sixty  deserters  came  into  Tul- 
lahoma  in  one  day  aAd  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  colonel 
of  a  Tennessee  regiment,  on  announcing  the  order  to  retreat, 
boldly  avowed  his  intention  of  quitting  the  rebel  service,  and 
advised  his  men  to  escape  to  the  mountains  and  make  their 
way  home. 

We  here  close  our  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  It  has  saved.  Kentucky  and  recovered  Ten- 
nessee— two  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Southern  States — ^to 
the  Union  fold.  Its  operations  have  been  uniformly  successful, 
and  it  has  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  modem  times. 
As  we  close,  the  note  of  busy  preparation  'is  heard  upon  every 
hand  for  an  advance  beyond  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  to  free  the 
crushed  Union  men  and  to  overwhelm  the  rebel  traitors  of  the 
Gulf  States. 

TuLLAHOM A,  TsKNSssiSi  August  1,  1863. 
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ADDITION  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


A  BEIEF  EEVIEW  OF  THE  LAST  ADVAFOE. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  volume  being  required  by  the  public 
demand,  the  author  makes  some  material  additions,  which,  he 
believes,  will  render  the  work  still  more  valuable  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  to  the  friends  of  Major-General  Eose- 
crans.  Since  the  issuing  of  our  previous  editions,  avast  army 
movement  has  been  undertaken  and  concluded,  and  a  terrific 
battle  has  been  fought,  resulting  in  the  displacement  of  the 
enemy  and  the  occupancy,  by  the  Union  forces,  of  another  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  rebellion. 

With  this  there  has  also  been  a  change  of  commanders  of 
our  army ;  and  hence  we  deem  it  especially  appropriate  to  add  to 
this  record  a  brief  account  of  the  moving  of  General  Rosecrans's 
forces  across  the  Tennessee  Elver,  the  flank  movement  upon 
Bragg,  the  battle  of  Ghickamauga,  the  successful  occupancy  of 
Chattanooga  (the  grand  object  for  which  the  battle  was  fought), 
and  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  that  place,  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  relieving  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  on  the  general  situation.  This  addition,  it  is 
Jioped,  will  render  the  "  Annals"  still  more  acceptable,  as  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
under  Major-General  William  S.  Eosecrans. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative  of  the  direct  advance  of 
the  army  upon  Chattanooga,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive glance.  The  advance  of  the  army  from  Murfreesborough 
was  planned  by  General  Eosecrans  with  one  grand  purpose  in 
view, — THE  POSSESSION  OF  Chattanooqa      The  rebel  army  was 
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then  intrenched  at  Tullahoma  and  Shelbyville,  and  there  a 
momentary  delay  was  anticipated  3  but  the  nook  in  the  bend  of 
the  Tennessee  Eiver,  walled  up  by  grand  old  mountains  upon 
every  hand,  was  the  object  aimed  at.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  however,  was  a  matter  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
The  rebels  held  the  line  of  railroad,  and,  if  compelled  to  retreat, 
would  unquestionably  destroy  it  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
pursuit.  The  wagon-roads  leading  in  that  direction  were  rude 
and  rough  in  the  extreme,  over  continuous  hill,  valley,  ana 
mountain,  passing  through  the  entire  Cumberland  range,  and 
preparations  must  be  made  at  Murfreesborough  to  move  the 
army  through  the  wilderness,  across  mountains,  and  over  rivers, 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  land-conveyance.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  hoped  from  the  railroad  was  that  if  repaired  in  time  it 
would  serve  to  bring  on  supplies  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
preparation  for  such  a  movement  involved  the  collection  of  a 
vast  number  of  horses,  mules,  wagons,  compact  army  stores,  the 
thorough  equipment  and  clothing  of  the  men,  and  the  thousand 
minor  arrangements  always  to  be  made  ere  marching  a  great 
army  upon  an  interior  summer  campaign.  Here  was  one  cause 
of  the  long  stay  of  our  army  at  Murfreesborough, — our  friends 
at  home  becoming  in  the  interim  most  restive  at  the  delay. 

A  second  reason  was,  the  great  lack  of  cavalry.  This  defect 
was  fully  demonstrated  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  the 
largely  superior  numbers  of  the  rebel  cavalry  enabled  them  to 
come  upon  our  rear  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of  our  army, 
destroying  our  supply-trains  with  impunity.  General  Eosecrans 
at  once  set  about  remedying  this  want;. and  the  efforts  he  made 
to  secure  animals,  by  purchase,  by  inland  expeditions  of  im- 
pressment, and  even  by  the  wholesale  "pressing"  of  horses  at 
Nashville  and  vicinity,  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
By  such  tedious  means  the  four  regiments  constituting  Wilder's 
brigade  of  infantry  were  mounted.  While  this  supply  of  horses 
were  being  procured,  a  goodlj-  share  of  them,  purchased  for 
our  army  at  Louisville,  were  necessarily  taken  at  that  city  to 
mount  General  Burnside's  forces  in  their  expedition  to  the 
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Cumberland  Gap,  and  also  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  General 
John  Morgan,  who  was  then  passing  through  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  on  his  last  and  most  notable  raid.  The  want  of  cavalry 
was  finally  remedied,  to  a  limited  extent,  after  much  procrasti- 
nation and  difficulty,  that  arm  of  the  service  being  brought  up 
to  about  six  thousand  effectively  mounted  men, — a  force  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  immense  trains  of  the  army 
and  to  do  scouting  and  pioneer  service  upon  the  march  South. 

Another,  and  a  very  potent,  reason,  weighed  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  and  corps  commanders  of  our  army.  The  siege  of 
Vicksburg  was  progressing,  and  to  advance  was  not  deemed 
politic, — since  if  Bragg  were  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  probability  was  that  he  would  retire  to  Chattanooga, 
and,  leaving  a  small  force  there  behind  intrenchments,  would 
send  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  operate  with  Johnston  against  the 
forces  of  General  Grant.  This  view  was  taken  by  all  the  oflfcers 
of  the  army,  and  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  result  proved — ^many  idle  reports  at  that  time 
to  the  contrary — that  Bragg's  army  lay  quiet  at  Shelbyville 
and  Tullahoma,  and  thereabout,  intact ;  only  Breckinridge,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  uneasy  element  of  the  rebel  army,  leav- 
ing it  in  that  direction.  The  defensive  works  at  both  of  these 
places  were  of  the  most  formidable  character.  The  rebels  had 
been  industrious,  and,  aided  by  the  labor  of  some  three  thousand 
slaves  sent  up  mainly  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  intrenchments 
were  thrown  up,  earth  forts,  &c.,  quite  surpassing  the  famed 
rebel  works  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  which  for  several  weeks  held  uf 
b%y  a  Union  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
At  Shelbyville  these  rebel  works  extended  over  a  circuit  of  five 
miles. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  co-operation  of  the  forces 
of  General  Burnside  was  expected  in  the  advance  movement,  he 
penetrating  into  East  Tennessee, — which  was  eventually  and 
successfully  done.  But  further  delay  inevitably  arose  from  this 
source,  although  commendable  despatch  was  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  that  auxiliary  command. 
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At  length,  when  the  above-mentioned  preparations  bad  bee 
made,  and  when  General  Eosecrans  was  fully  satisfied  tbt  u 
inveBtment  of  Yicksburg  was  complete  and  must  reeilt  fxr,- 
cessfully,  he  ordered  the  advance  from  Murfreesborongh.  i- 
stated  in  a  preceding  page,  on  the  24th  of  June.  ETen  ii-r. 
the  means  for  a  for\^ard  movement  were  not  such  as  could  U^: 
been  desired,  and  many  doubts  troubled  the  minds  of  the  .. 
campaigners  of  the  army,  the  most  of  whom  had  participi 
in  the  advance  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  under  Buell,  the  yci' 
before.  They  well  knew  the  rugged  character  of  the  counry 
and  the  long  and  unprotected  rear  line  through  a  destitnu  ai 
hostile  region.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  wr^* 
and  division  generals  of  our  army  were  by  no  means  etti:- 
siastic  as  to  the  position  on  their  front.  When  requesttlij 
General  Eosecrans  to  advise  with  him  upon  this  matter  cf  £ 
immediate  advance,  the  unanimous  opinion,  in  writing,  of  w 
seventeen  generals,  was  that  an  advance  at  that  time  was  ii-i 
pedient.  General  Eosecrans,  however,  deemed  it  best  to  adiiict 
and  the  army  was  soon  put  in  motion.  Some  time  before  t- 
the  War  Department  had  issued  to  the  conimander-in-d: - 
strenuous  appeals  and  orders  to  advance.  General  Boeeen:^ 
asked  in  return  if  such  orders  were  peremptory,  stating  tkii- 
so,  he  would  tender  his  resignation  rather  than  encoanter::^ 
fearful  consequences.  The  orders  were  decided  to  be  in«^; 
advisory;  and  the  general  assured  the  War  Department  it* 
preparation  was  going  on  in  all  possible  haste,  and  that  the:- 
of  Yicksburg  he  hoped  was  nearly  a  certainty. 

The  author  advances  the  opinion,  for  which  he  is  alone  ^?^p 
sible,  that  short  and  ill-tempered  orders  from  the  War  Jk\^' 
ment,  over  the  telegraphic  wires,  upon  this  matter,  devrl  r 
a  feeling  of  contentious  opposition,  if  not  of  unjust  action,  ot " 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  advisers  at  Washing* 
continually  manifest  since  that  time,  and  which  has  rewi 
cropped  out  in  a  remarkable  manner.    That  Eosecrans  *^- 
Thomas,  and  the  entire  corps  of  generals  of  the  army,wertr 
rect  in  their  views,  has  been  conclusively  proven  by  res"-* 
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The  cavalry,  that  hitherto  lame-leg  of  the  army,  was  now  able 
to  cope  with  the  rebel  horsemen,  especially  since  the  loss  to  the 
latter  of  John  Morgan's  command.  Teams  and  supplies  were 
selected  and  compacted  which  carried  our  army  over  two 
hundred  miles  of  difficult  land-travel,  and  enabled  it  to  wage  a 
two  days'  battle,  and  to  successfully  enter  and  retain  Chatta- 
nooga. Bragg's  army  was  prevented  from  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Yicksburg, — ^although  the  country  was  assured  by  divers 
alarming  reports  that  it  had  been  divided,  and  even  decimated, 
for  that  purpose,  leaving  a  mere  shell  of  Quaker  camp-equipage 
and  cannon  to  oppose  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  That 
bubble  was  speedily  pricked.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
generals  who  thus  confronted  the  mandates  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ore  now  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
most  deservedly  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  of  the 
nation. 

The  advance  of  our  army  upon  TuUahoma  by  flank  movement, 
— ^the  rushing  into  mountain-gaps,  driving  back,  by  gallant 
charges  and  sharp  hand-to-hand  encounters,  the  rebel  forces 
stationed  there, — the  astonishment  of  Eragg  at  finding  our 
forces  marching  past  him  and  threatening  his  rear  and  rail- 
road,— ^his  sudden  flight,  abandoning  all  his  works,  forts,  and 
vaunted  military  resources  of  surrounding  produce  and  forage, 
— ^his  hasty  retreat  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  followed  so  closely 
by  our  forces  that  he  must  needs  fight  the  while,  and  had  no 
time  to  injure  the  railroad,  further  than  to  destroy  nearly 
every  bridge  upon  it, — the  swoop  of  our  gallant  troops  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  pursuit,  treading  upon  the  enemy 
so  closely  that  he  failed  in  completely  destroying  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Tennessee,  several  of  the  extensive  spans  midway 
being  saved, — all  this  is  history,  and  is  in  great  part  narrated 
in  the  preceding  pages.  The  series  of  marches  from  Murfrees- 
borough  to  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  and  the  attending  brilliant 
successes,  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  war.  An 
army  of  at  least  forty  thousand  men  were  forced  from  their 
fortified  works  by  flank  approaches,  through  mountain-passes 
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which  the  rebels  deemed  they  had  aufficientiy  gaarded,  tSa 
most  vigorous  and  galling  charges  1  But  this  great  victaj, 
achieved  by  strategy,  rapidly  and  gallantly  executed,  exdttd 
little  comment, — and  very  naturaUy.  Yicksborg  had  recedj 
fiskUen,  and  the  nation  was  aglow.  The  smaller  snocees  ^a 
enveloped  by,  or  rather  was  incorporated  into,  the  gre&wi 
Had  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  stormed  t^e  ramparteo. 
Tullahoma,  spiked  its  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  driven  hm 
its  rebel  defenders  at  the  cost  of  ten  thousand  men,  the  vioor 
would  have  been  chronicled  in  story  and  in  song.  Bat  to  ▼! 
victory  at  the  least  cost  has  ever  been  the  study  of  Geeea 
Bosecrans. 

Although  successful  in  this  movement  upon  the  enemjs: 
TuUahoma,  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  was  experieneed  k 
this  regard.  Our  generals  had  planned  the  movement  viih  i 
view  not  only  to  drive  out  Bragg,  but  to  reach  his  rear,  sac 
forcing  him  to  a  battle  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  to  overwb^ 
him  and  destroy  his  army.  The  weather  had  been  most  &^ 
able,  and  the  country  roads  were  in  good  order.  It  was  mi 
summer,  when  continued  rains  are  unusual.  But  upon  u« 
morning  of  the  advance  the  rain  commenced,  and  oontinaei » 
if  the  very  windows  of  heaven  had  been  opened.  For  seveaticr: 
consecutive  days  the  rain  fell  in  remarkable^  quantity.  ^Nonet 
stormy  period  had  visited  that  country  for  twenty-six  jtss^ 
past.  The  army  moved  on  through  the  storm;  but  the  ic4i* 
were  soon  cut  up,  and  the  rear  squadrons  and  columns,  with  u: 
•supply  and  ammunition  trains,  were  for  several  days  complex! 
"  stalled"  in  the  mud.  This  of  course  delayed  our  advance,  *:■• 
permitted  Bragg  to  retreat  upon  his  railroad  with  all  his  mat«z&. 
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There  was  some  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  army  m 
approached  the  fo<«t  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.    Thi^  ^ 
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caused  by  the  period  of  incesBant  rain,  the  mud  of  the  country 
roads  impeding  army  locomotion,  and  the  teams  becoming 
exhausted  and  requiring  rest.  Meantime,  vigorous  railroad 
repairs  were  being  effected ;  bridges  were  erected,  the  railroad- 
tunnel  below  Cowan  was  cleared  out,  and,  by  the  time  the  army 
had  reached  the  river,  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  locomotive  again 
pierced  the  valleys,  and  the  roai  of  hundreds  of  bread*and-forage- 
laden  cars  echoed  back  from  the  mountains  of  Northern  Alabama. 
The  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  by  our  arimy  was  a 
remarkable  feat.  After  the  completion  of  the  means  of  crossing, 
four  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  army  at  the 
vai'ious  places.  The  constant  measured  tread  of  infantry }  the 
tramp  of  thousands  of  cavalry;  the  rattle  and  shout,  and  the 
crack  of  the  whip,  as  thoi^e  four,  thousand  heavily-laden  wagons, 
in  trains  miles  in  length,  bounced  from  the  banks  on  to  the 
narrow  pontoon  causeways  5  the  heavier  jar  and  crash,  as  the 
huge  artillery  vehicles  rumbled  ov^er  the  planks,-r-all  must  be 
heard  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  quick  passage  of  our  army 
over  that  wide,  swift-running  river,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  or  animal,  is  a  feature  in  army  experience  worthy  of  note. 
To  effect  this  crossing  of  the  larger  part  of  the  army.  General 
Bosecrans  ordered  one  pontoon  bridge  to  be  laid  down  at  Caper- 
ton's  Ferry,  three  miles  from  Stevenson,  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  another  pontoon  bridge  at  Bridgeport, 
twelve  miles  up  the  river,  of  twenty-seven  hundred  feet.  Not 
having  pontoons  enough  to  complete  the  latter,  his  engineers 
finished  out  the  bridge  by  setting!  down  trestles  and  planking 
them  over. 
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We  should  state  here  that,  previous  to  this  time.  General  Crit- 
tenden's corps  had  crossed  to  the  Sequatchie  Yalley,  midway 
towards  Chattanooga,  to  operate  against  Bragg  on  his  front, 
from  the  north  and  opposite  side  of  the  river,  while  the  com-^ 
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mands  of  Generals  McCook  and  Thomas  were  crossing  the  mer 
below.  The  Union  commander  had  resolved  upon  captuiig 
Chattanooga  by  strategic  movements.  In  fact,  he  could  no: 
hope  to  enter  it  hj  a  direct  forward  movement  from  the  nortk 
Bragg  was  there,  in  the  nook;  his  front  a  broad  river,  ot€: 
two  thousand  feet  wide,  whose  banks  on  his  side  were  lined 
with  cannon,  ready  to  sweep  off  men  from  pontoon  bridges  a$ 
fast  as  they  stepped  upon  them,  or  to  destroy  boats^  rafts,  or 
bridges  entire.  Therefore  a  plan  was  adopted  to  this  effect: 
Crittenden's  corps  was  to  go  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivc: 
as  far  as  Chattanooga,  and  there  feign  the  intention  of  ai}^ui| 
and  making  the  attack  in  front, — a  la  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Hii 
men  made  a  toilsome  march  across  and  among  the  Cumberlanct 
dragging  their  cannon  over  precipices  by  hand,  and  acx^mpii?^- 
ing  their  task  in  about  four  days'  time.  Thus  temporarily 
located  in  the  Sequatchie  Yalley,  he  despatched  four  brigades- 
two  of  cavalry.  Colonel  JM^nty's  and  Wilder's  mounted  infimtij, 
and  Generals  Hazen's  and  "Waggoner's  brigades  of  infantry— 4j 
proceed  to  points  on  the  river  opposite  Chattanooga  and  imiLe- 
diately  above  and  below  that  town,  and  make  tho  feigned  atUci 
This  was  done.  Some  of  Wilder's  troops  above  the  town  k: 
ends  of  logs  and  rails  and  bits  of  lumber  float  down  past  Br^p 
front,  as  if  they  were  preparing  a  bridge;  other  troops  alapf^'i 
boards  together,  to  make  a  lumbering  noise;  while  Wilder  an- 
limbered  his  artillery  and  shelled  the  town.  Some  of  his  bal^ 
raised  a  dusty  sensation  over  the  way,  one  of  them,  it  was  aii 
having  struck  a  church  during  the  services  of  a  Sabbath  momins 
While  Bragg's  attention  was  thus  being  occupied,  the  tr? 
pontoon  bridges  below  were  thrown  over  and  fords  were  worker, 
as  already  stated,  and  the  main  army  of  the  Cumberland,  uniit: 
Generals  Thomas  and  McCook,  crossed  the  river.  Our  eavalir. 
meanwhile,  went  mostly  by  another  and  more  western  route, by 
way  of  Athens,  passing  through  the  town  of  Huntsville,— the 
going  around  (flanking,  in  military  parlance)  the  most  abrq'. 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  plan  devised  for  gSLimc 
Chattanooga  we  will  now  more  ftilly  elucidate.    While  Crint> 
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spondents  of  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial,"  writing  of  the  p» 
at  Valley  Head : — 

"  After  reaching  the  top,  another  plateau,  some  dozen  mile 
wide,  is  encountered,  bo  level  and  gently  rolling,  that  onelaujjb 
at  his  preconceived  ideas  of  the  tops  of  mountains,— if,  indrt-i. 
he  does  not  forget  that  he  has  left  a  valley.  No  peaks  fr  - 
which  to  unfurl  a  flag,  if  any  one  should  be  geographically 
poetic;  no  sugar-loaves  where  one  can  clamber,  and  feel  like: 
giddy  explorer  standing  on  a  heavenward  land's-end.  There  sn 
groves  and  fields,  and  smooth-flowing  streams,  where  the  imaf- 
nation  pictures  verdant  crags  and  cascades." 

Thus  General  McCook's  corps  safely  and  speedily  climbed  ib« 
abrupt  Raccoon  Mountain,  which  faces  Bridgeport  and  SteTe&RB. 
and  thence  directed  their  course  across,  over  Sand  Monntiii 
through  Valley  Head,  over  Lookout  Mountain,  at  WiDSto2« 
Gap,  until  they  reached  the  next  valley,  called  Broomto« 
Valley,  directly  threatening  the  rebel  rear.  This  was  a  menKv 
rable  march,  over  a  distance  of  forty-nine  miles.  From  tiii« 
newly  acquired  point  General  McCook  sent  a  reconnoitirf 
force  to  Alpine,  three  miles  farther  south,  to  threaten  Bng*» 
rear.  Still  farther  down,  our  own  mounted  fore^  were  af« 
the  move  to  mystify  the  rebel  general,  a  detachment  of  Golow 
Brownlow's  Tennessee  cavalry  going  within  five  miles  of  Boicf. 

Leaving  McCook  thus  located  in  Bragg's  rear,  we  will  eiplaJa 
the  movement  of  the  corps  under  General  Thomas.  He  marcbed 
south  from  Bridgeport,  over  spurs  of  mountains  and  thiwea 
deep  wooded  gulches,  to  the  Lookout  Valley,  followed  thatnif- 
row  and  meandering  channel  to  another  depression,  crosf^ 
through  at  Cooper's  and  Stevens's  Gaps,  after  toilsome  mardi^ 
over  the  roughest  of  mountain  roads,  and  took  position  at  ti:« 
mouths  of  those  gaps,  in  Bragg's  rear.  This  division  it^* 
marched  fifty-one  miles  from  Bridgeport,  and  was  now  twenty- 
six  miles  south  of  Chattanooga  by  the  nearest  practicable  wagos- 
road.  MoCook's  division  was  seventeen  miles  farther  south,  beifi? 
a  total  of  forty-three  miles  below  Chattanooga,  and  his  ontpyj^ 
at  Alpine^  over  sixty  miles. 
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The  rebel  commander  now  became  ftilly  aware  of  Bosecrans's 
intention,  but  too  late,  if  be  bad  even  had  the  force,  to  prevent 
As  execution.  By  taking  possession  of  the  gaps  on  his  side  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  he  might  have  fortified  them  and  prevented 
the  passage  of  our  troops.  This  had  not  been  done ;  and  the 
Federals  were  now  in  his  rear  many  miles  below,  threatening 
his  railroad  and  subsistence,  and  preventing  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. On  the  8th  of  September,  General  Thomas  had  full 
occupancy  of  those  gaps,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  Gene- 
ral Bragg's  army  evacuated  Chattanooga,  going  south,  mainly 
by  the  Kome  road.  In  passing  down  the  valley,  in  front  of 
Thomas,  Bragg  endeavored  to  cut  off  some  advanced  regiments; 
bat  Thomas  cautiously  drew  them  up  to  him,  within  the  jaws 
of  the  gaps,  and  the  rebel  hosts  marched  southward  rapidly,  but 
in  regular  order. 

Meanwhile  General  Crittenden  was  moving.  He  proceeded 
to  cross  the  main  body  of  his  troops  over  the  Tennessee  Eiver 
at  and  above  Bridgeport,  following  Thomas,  and  then  took  up 
his  line  of  march  for  Chattanooga  over  the  very  brow  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  Arriving  upon  the  mountain,  he  found  that 
Bragg  had  fled,  leaving  the  town  quite  deserted.  He  entered 
the  place  at  once,  and  was  soon  after  loined  by  his  four  brigades 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  accomplished.  Gene- 
ral Crittenden  moved  his  corps  out  to  Einggold,  on  the  railroad, 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  His  advance  speedily  ascertained 
that  Bragg  had  fallen  back  only  to  Lafayette,  and  had  taken 
position.  He  at  once  moved  with  all  possible  haste  across  to 
Jjookout  Mountain,  to  be  within  reach  of  Thomas,  for  it  was 
now  apparent  that  the  enemy  were  becoming  more  bold  and 
belligerent.  The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
±hat  the  sole  aim  of  all  this  strategy  and  hard  marching  was  to 
force  Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga  and  to  get  in  there  ourselves.  Not  a 
plan  was  laid,  hardly  a  thought  was  indulged  in,  which  did  not 
refer  to  that  purpose.  Chattanooga  was  the  object  of  that 
campaign. 

We  had  taken  that  place, — or,  rather,  our  smallest  corps  of 
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troops  had  passed  into  and  through  it.  Bat  onr  army  was  mauilj 
down  among  the  mountain-ranges  of  Greorgia,  and  its  occnptLcr 
of  Chattanooga  was  yet  to  be.  General  Eosecrans  and  staf  hi 
also  marched  into  Chattanooga,  and  he  there  fixed  his  geocri 
head-quarters.  As  for  himself,  however,  and  his  other  offi'^r:* 
with  the  exception  of  clerks  and  office-men,  his  head-quarrf> 
were  in  the  field,  miles  below,  solely  intent  upon  consolidati:: 
and  bringing  his  columns  north.  There  were  new^spaper  reportc> 
also  in  Chattanooga  upon  the  entry  of  Crittenden,  and  t'.j 
represented  to  the  world  that  the  town  was  gained  and  securr.; 
held,  and  that  the  great  Army  of  the  Cumberland  were  kt 
marching  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  and  might  possibly  pursue  Lis: 
even  to  Dal  ton  and  to  Atlanta.  And  there  were  shoatsof  a.  <7 
ful  people  at  the  North  at  this  great  success,  as  announced  in  tb' 
daily  newspapers.  But  this  news  and  this  joy  -were  premat^rt 
Not  so  felt  the  several  Union  commanders.  Hosecrans,  ii. 
Thomas,  and  Palmer,  and  their  confreres^  were  then  aware  : 
what  was  soon  fully  developed, — t?ie  reinforcement  of  Bragj.  s:  - 
his  turning  upon  our  army. 

The  strategic  movements  of  Eosecrans  at  once  alarmed  *.i- 
Southern  Confederacy.  He  was  moving  on  them;  but  b:^ 
was  the  mystery.  But  they  rallied  their  troops  from  cTrr 
section.  A  large  portion  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  divieicHi  .:' 
Virginia  veterans  were  sent  down  from  Lee's  army,  with  Lfi : 
street,  Lee's  best  general,  in  command.  Brigades  were  hurrc 
up  from  Charleston  and  Mobile.  Buckner's  army  of  ten  tl  * 
sand  came  down  from  East  Tennessee,  and  a  large  force  «t* 
received  from  Johnston's  Mississippi  army,  which  had  faUei  : 
succoring  Pemberton  at  Yicksburg.  It  is  ascertained,  also,  t:-* 
a  considerable  number  of  rebel  troops  captured  and  p&rold  ^' 
Yicksburg  had  joined  Bragg's  army,  as  well  as  some  eight  th". 
sand  of  Georgia  State  militia  hastily  collected  for  the  emergec.j 
Thus  Bragg's  army  was  swelled,  in  one  week's  time,  from  aVr 
forty  thousand  to  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men.  We  sb. 
prove  this  conclusively  farther  on.  Bragg  marched  to  a  sL-  ^ 
distar  ce  below,  and,  at  a  point  opposite  the  gaps  where  our  forct- 
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lay,  halted  and  took  position.  Here  he  met  his  first  heavy  rein- 
forcements ;  and  others  began  to  pour  in.  He  left  Chattanooga 
on  the  9th  of  September;  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he 
addressed  a  notice  to  his  army,  to  the  effect  that,  having  been 
heavily  reinforced,  they  were  now  to  assume  the  offensive  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  the  soil  of  Georgia. 

Of  this  Eosecrans  was  early  made  aware,  and  to  concentrate 
his  army  and  get  to  Chattanooga,  or,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  select 
his  position  and  prepare  for  the  grand  battle  that  was  threaten- 
ing, was  his  great  object.  McCook  was  ordered  to  come  to 
Thomas,  and  Crittenden  to  remain  within  close  supporting  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  general.  We  have  stated  that  the  gap  where 
McCook's  corps  had  crossed,  and  in  which  it  now  lay,  was  seven- 
teen miles  below  the  force  of  General  Thomas.  McCook  was 
instructed  to  use  all  possible  haste,  and,  fully  advised  of  Bragg's 
strength  and  preparations  for  attack,  he  moved  with  great 
celerity.  He  was  informed  of  a  road  on  the  mountain-top  that 
would  lead  him  north  in  an  almost  direct  course  to  the  upper 
gaps;  but,  relying  upon  the  assertion  of  scouts  and  refugees 
that  no  such  practicable  route  existed,  he  retraced  his  march 
through  the  gap,  across  the  mountain,  to  Valley  Head,  thence 
up  Lookout  Valley,  to  the  gaps  where  Thomas  had  passed,  and 
marched  over  the  same  route,  joining  Thomas  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gaps, — ^whereupon  Thomas  moved  away  from  the  gap  a  short 
distance,  towards  Chattanooga  and  Crittenden.  Thus  McCook 
marched  four  days  and  a  half  over  a  distance  of  forty-six  miles, 
when  he  could  have  come  by  the  cross-road  on  the  mountain, 
seventeen  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half.  He  acted,  however,  on 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  best  information,  and  the  error  was  a 
very  natural  one.  His  corps  made  extraordinary  marches  during 
those  memorable  four  and  a  half  days,  and  he  and  his  gallant 
men  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

But  in  this  delay  there  was  fearful  danger  and  loss  of  advan- 
tage. The  rebel  hosts  were  marshalling  and  advancing  upon  our 
army.  Had  they  moved  only  a  day  or  two  sooner,  and  driven 
Thomas  back  within  his  gaps,  holding  him  there  with  a  portion 
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of  their  forces   while  they   advanced  upon  Crittenden  rL 
their  main  army  and   forced  him  back  to  Chattanoo^  ii. 
into  the  river,  or  among  the  mountains,  how  completer f  •. 
would  have  been  the  Union  army  I    The  campaign  would  hy. 
been  lost,  and  we  would  have  been  left  with  our  forws  diTi^r. 
far  down  among  the  inhospitable  mountains.    These  few  i? 
were  days  of  deep  anxiety  to  the  general  comnuutding  ul ' 
his  staff  and  advisers  I    But  Bragg,  it  was  subsequently  a^-^'- 
tained,  was  not  ready  to  attack :  his  forces  were  not  wellinbK» 
and  when  he  moved  upon  us  it  was  too  late  to  prerent  ik  &* 
centration.    The  delay  occasioned  by  the  roundabout  nunii  i 
McCook's  corps  was  mainly  unfortunate  in  this:  it  prevdtd 
the  Union  commander  from  choosing  his  battle-field. 

How  imperfectly  was  all  this  strategy  understood,  except  7 
the  generals  in  command  and  their  confidants  I  The  soldiers  s^ 
the  reporters  were  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  object  of  > 
movements.  The  retreat  of  McCook  through  the  mountait^'- 
join  Thomas,  was  described  by  a  writer  to  a  prominent  \^' 
in  the  Northwest,  after  the  battle  and  so-called  <' failni«>' 
*^  defeat,"  as  a  hasty  and  mistaken  march  farther  8oatb,tocy 
to  get  in  Bragg's  rear  and  cut  off  his  retreat;  and  the  eci*-^ 
of  this  Northwestern  paper  was  fain  to  believe,  with  due  eorrJ 
and  mortification,  that  Eosecrans  had  been  completely  outwi:'.cC 
and  thereby  badly  defeated.  Other  army  correspondents  ^-^• 
to  the  world  joyful  accounts  of  the  utter  demoralizatioa  ^ 
Bragg's  army,  of  his  weakness  and  retreat,  as  ihej  foll'^'^ 
down  with  Crittenden's  corps  in  his  march  to  the  support^ 
Thomas  I  In  their  mistaken  £eal,  'they  already  pictured  B^ 
crans  at  Dalton  and  Atlanta.  They  could  not  perceive  **b 
gathering  of  the  rebel  clans  among  those  mountain-valleys  ^ 
more  than  ten  miles  beyond.  Had  our  commander-in-<i^ 
called  into  his  tent  these  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  expla^^ 
his  plans  and  revealed  the  tidings  brought  him  by  hifi  spies  a! 
scouts,  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  errors  and  h»« 
grossly  misled  the  public.  But  such  revelations  cannot  i 
made.     Better  that  the    newsmen  err  than    that  Bragg  ' 
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informed,  through  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York 
papers,  of  the  scheme  that  has  been  so  carefully  and  skilfully 
elaborated,  by  which  he  is  walked  out  of*  his  fortified  places 
and  great  natural  defences  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  To  hide 
his  forces  here  and  there  among  the  valleys, — to  move  in  such 
a  way  as  to  baffle  the  intelligence  of  the  enemy, — ^to  have  the 
main  army  forty  miles  in  the  enemy's  rear,  when  he  fancies  it 
on  his  front  and  just  below  him, — such  was  the  strategy  of  Gene- 
ral Rosecrans;  and  to  publish  it  before  its  accomplishment,  would 
be  far  more  disadvantageous  than  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
Union  to  be  so  grossly  deceived  by  the  eager  and  well-inten- 
tioned news-gatherers  of  the  public  press. 


OEIOIAHAUaA. 


We  have  shown  that  Bragg  evacuated  Chattanooga  on  the  9tbi 
of  September.  He  marched  down  past  the  valley  of  Chickamauga 
Creek,  some  thirty  miles,  to  Lafayette.  McCook's  corps  was  at 
once  set  in  motion  to  rejoin  Thomas,  which  feat  was  accomplished 
on  the  18th.  Bragg  began  to  march  back  on  the  17th,  to  attack 
our  corps  in  detail,  before  their  junction  was  effected.  In  this 
he  failed :  McCook  had  come  in  from  the  south,  and  Crittenden 
from  the  north,  in  support.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Bragg  attributes  this  failure  to  two  of  his  subordinate  generals, 
Polk  and  Hindman,  and  after  the  battle  relieved  them  from  their 
commands.  Bragg  now  strikes  for  the  main  Eome  road,  leading 
into  Chattanooga,  hoping  thus  to  get  between  our  army  and  the 
river.  General  Eosecrans  foresees  this,  and  orders  an  advance 
in  force  to  secure  this  road.  General  Thomas  breaks  camp  at 
sunset,  Friday,  the  18th,  and  makes  his  memorable  night  march, 
over  hill  and  through  forest  and  valley,  and  by  sunrise  next 
morning  reaches  it  and  takes  position.  "Within  two  hours  there 
after,  the  rebel  advance  reaches  this  road,  a  short  distance  below 
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our  forces,  and  remaine  quiet.  General  Thomas  seat  <nti 
strong  reconnoitring  force  to  feel  the  enemy,  abont  ten  oUxc 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  19th.  They  found  the  rebels  lo  fea 
and  advancing,  and  brisk  skirmishing  soon  merged  into  atrm 
fighting.  The  rebels  were  apparently  surprised  to  find  the  nd 
occapied  in  their  advance,  and  gave  battle  with  their  aoeiistoedC 
impetuosity,  following  back  our  reconnoitring  colamo  to  u 
Union  lines,  when  the  battle  became  general  along  the  ^iK 
front.  Thomas,  by  his  night  march,  filing  to  the  left  past  Cni- 
tenden,  became  the  lefl  wing,  leaving  the  latter  the  centre.  skI 
McCook,  retaining  his  first  position,  on  the  right. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  movements  of  the  v^i 
days'  hattle  in  detail :  the  official  report  of  the  commaiMkr^t- 
chief  describes  them  fully  and  correctly.  Our  present  jua  i 
merely  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  battle,  in  connectiec 
with  the  strategic  plans  of  the  campuign  of  Chattanooga. 

The  battle  of  Saturday  resulted  in  our  general  success.  Tb 
eontest  raged  along  hillsides  and  amid  forests  and  rsrir^- 
The  army  lines  extended  over  nearly  three  miles  of  ground  ;&sc 
only  by  the  smoke  that  rose  above  the  heights,  and  the  dost  t^ 
ascended  above  the  forest-trees  in  the  valley,  or  as  the  canat:  ? 
roar  and  the  rattling  discharges  of  musketry  were  heard  upa 
surrounding  hills,  could  the  observer  note  the  ebb  and  Hot  ii 
the  tide  of  battle. 

When  the  rebels  advanced  upon  Thomas  in  heavy  lin*  *.:' 
battle,  he  informed  General  Bosecrans  of  the  fact;  and  the  lat:*? 
who  was  at  the  right,  personally  inspecting  the  lines,  tanMp^ 
batteries,  &c.,  instructed  Thomas  to  hold  his  x>osition  on  t-^ 
main  road  by  all  possible  means,  and  that,  if  necessarr.  :- 
should  be  amply  reinforced.  The  battle  raged  all  day,  daifetf* 
alone  ending  the  conflict.  The  fighting  was  constant,  and  exci- 
sion ally  furious.  Brigade  after  brigade  of  the  Union  foroes  ^^* 
moved  into  the  conflict,  until  every  brigade  in  the  army  U* 
participated.  At  one  period  two  of  our  divisions  were  baif 
^driven  by  immensely  superior  rebel  forces;  but  the  lost  gr^^^^ 
^as  soon  after  ftilly  recovered.    Ko  signal  advantage  had  enar^ 
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to  either  side  when  the  day's  conflict  closed,  each  having  taken 
prifloners.  But  this  day  of  battle  had  fully  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  contending  against 
fearfully  superior  numbers  of  determined  and  exasperated  vete- 
rans. It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  rebel  Virginia  soldiers 
cried  out,  as  they  charged  upon  the  walled  lines  of  Thomas, 
"You  are  not  fighting  with  conscripts  now!"  to  which  the 
answer  would  be  shouted  back  by  the  Western  boys,  "  You  are 
not  fighting  with  Eastern  store-clerks  I"  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  there  was  a  consultation  of  commanders  at  General  Eose- 
crans's  head-quarters,  at  the  "  Widow  Glen"  house,  where  it  had 
been  during  the  day,  within  musket-range  of  the  line  of  battle. 
Each  reported  that  every  brigade  had  been  in  the  day's  fight, 
and  that  our  troops  had  acted  finely;  but  all  agreed  that  in  every 
severe  attack  made  upon  us  we  had  been  invariably  outnum- 
bered. It  was  plain  that  the  next  day's  contest  must  be  for  the 
preservation  of  the  army  and  the  holding  of  Chattanooga. 

After  due  consultation  with  his  corps  commanders,  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  the  second  day's  battle  was  decided  upon,  and  was 
announced  at  one  o'clock  that  morning.  General  Thomas, 
with  Johnson's  division  from  McCook's  corps,  and  Palmer's  divi- 
sion from  Crittenden's  corps,  was  to  maintain  his  present  posi* 
tion.  McCook  was  to  post  the  remainder  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  Thomas ;  whUe  Crittenden  was  to  place  the  remainder 
of  his  corps  in  reserve,  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  other 
two  corps,  and  to  support  either,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
These  positions  were  assumed  by  daylight:  It  soon  becoming  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  would  wage  strongest  battle  on  Thomas's 
left,  with  a  design  to  turn  him  and  reach  the  main  road,  Neg- 
ley's  division  was  ordered  from  McCook's  line  to  take  position  at 
the  left  of  Thomas,  and  McCook  was  instructed  to  close  up  the 
gap  thus  made  in  his  line. 

The  rebels  commenced  the  battle  early;  and  it  raged  with  tre- 
mendous fierceness,  at  times,  along  the  entire  lines.  General 
Thomas  reported  that  the  pressure  upon  him  was  most  severe ; 
and  he  was  instructed,  in  return,  to  hold  his  point  without  fail, 
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with  the  assurance  that,  if  necessary,  he  should  be  reinfoned 
by  the  entire  army.  The  rebels  invariably  attacked,  and  vsr 
as  invariably  repulsed,  their  object  appearing  to  be  to  find  bw 
point  where  our  lines  might  be  penetrated.  It  was  in  oonBeqofiEtt 
of  this  manner  of  fighting,  the  rebels  moving  while  the  Fedmk 
were  in  position,  the  latter  often  lying  down  and  thus  loiisi 
their  mnskets,  only  rising  to  fire  and  to  repel  a  charge,  tlattk 
rebel  killed  and  wounded  greatly  exceeded  our  own.  AmBltiti^ 
of  important  orders  were  given  during  this  time,  and  nm 
movements  were  made,  their  results  conforming  to  this  geo^ 
outline.  All  went  favorably,  the  enemy  being  held  firalyt 
check  and  undergoing  terrible  slaughter,  until  about  oneo'<M 
in  the  afternoon,  when,  by  the  misconception  of  an  order, is^ 
of  our  divisions  was  moved  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  s^ 
was  left  open  in  our  battle-front  at  the  point  of  junctiwkfr 
tween  Thomas  and  McCook.  This  the  enemy  qoicklypercdTid 
They  advanced  rapidly  and  heavily,  and  poured  their  cAibh 
in  at  the  gap,  taking  both  McCook  and  Thomas  on  thefis^ 
crushing  Crittenden,  and  completely  changing  the  order  of  ^ 
battle  at  that  point.  General  Davis's  gallant  old  divisioD  dia^ 
in  to  stay  the  rushing  tide,  but  in  vain.  General  BosecniD*^ 
speedily  present,  and  ordered  forward  Sheridan  with  two  li?fc 
brigades;  but  they  were  also  swept  back  before  the  rush  of  t^ 
now  exultant  foe.  In  fact,  the  right  wing  of  the  army  w««p«^ 
tially  cut  off,  and  Crittenden's  reserve  was  forced  back  in  s^ 
fusion.  Thus  it  was  that  seven  brigades  were  isolated  fi* 
Thomas  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Sheridan  retreated: 
tolerable  order,  and  by  a  quick  movement  eventuallj  sncee?^' 
in  getting  to  the  support  of  Thomas.  On  both  sides  of  this ^ 
the  fighting  was  irregular  and  against  us,  we  there  losing  b^^ 
of  the  prisoners  and  guns  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  rehdsss* 
charged  down  the  valley,  and  among  hills  and  forests,  snrroi^ 
ing,  crushing,  and  capturing,  until  they  were  recalled  bvtfe-' 
leaders  to  assist  in  the  necessary  driving  of  Thomas  fro^i  ^ 
main  road. 

General  Thomas  was  still  in  strong  position  with  his  co? 
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reinforced  by  Palmer's,  Wood's,  and  Johnson's  divisions,  and 
one  brigade  of  Van  Clove's  division.  The  rebels  now  bent  all 
their  energies  to  the  dislodging  of  onr  main  army.  They  at- 
tacked, and  were  repulsed,  again  and  again.  Our  troops  fought 
well :  they  were  nobly  led.  Thomas,  Palmer,  Johnson,  and  other 
Union  generals,  won  imperishable  honor  by  their  coolness  and 
bravery.  From  two  o'clock  until  sunset  the  battle  thus  raged 
in  front  of  our  lines.  The  rebels,  in  despair,  hurled  their  entire 
army  upon  the  devoted  Union  forces,  who  were  now  outnum- 
bered by  more  than  two  to  one  and  were  greatly  exhausted. 
General  Granger's  command,  however,  of  three  fresh  brigades, 
arrived,  soon  after  the  breaking  of  our  line  of  battle,  from  to- 
wards Bossville,  and  at  this  critical  juncture  they  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  shock.  General  Stedman,  the  Ohio  fighter,  marched  to  a 
gap  which  was  being  attacked  by  Longstreet's  men,  with  two 
of  the  fresh  brigades,  and  for  forty  minutes  the  most  furious 
contest  of  the  battle  took  place.  He  repulsed  the  advancing 
horde  three  times,  with  frightful  slaughter,  himself  losing  nearly 
one  thousand  men  from  his  command.  The  rebels  now  gave  up 
the  contest  and  withdrew. 

Thus  ended  the  battles  of  Ghickamauga.  The  enemy  were  too 
severely  cut  up  to  again  offer  battle.  Their  desperate  charges 
were  led  by  their  officers  in  person :  hence  their  loss  in  generals, 
twelve  of  whom  were  said  to  be  discomfited, — four  of  them  being 
killed,  four  mortally  and  four  slightly  wounded.  Their  loss  in 
colonels  and  subordinate  officers  was  proportionately  severe. 
The  cannon  of  Thomas,  at  times,  mowed  down  their  advancing 
troops  as  the  grass  falls  before  the  reaper.  During  the  night  of 
this  last  day  of  battle,  General  Thomas,  not  knowing  what  the 
enemy  might  attempt  the  next  day,  fell  back  three  miles,  un- 
molested,  and  took  up  a  much  stronger  position  near  Eossville. 
Here  the  Union  forces  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  remained 
during  the  next  day, — Monday ;  and,  the  enemy  not  appearing, 
on  that  evening  the  army  took  up  the  march  for  Chattanooga,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  entered  it  in  order,  with  all  their 
material. 
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General  Rosecrans,  when  our  line  was  pierced,  and  t^ 
vainly  attempting  to  stem  the  rebel  tide  with  the  troope  9X\ad 
of  Davies's  and  Sheridan's  diyisions,  started  with  his  attendia 
to  roach  General  Thomas.  The  enemy  being  between  them  id 
that  officer,  and  the  country  being  of  the  roughest  chaneta 
imaginable,  without  roads  or  even  horse-paths,  the  party  ili 
being  strangers  to  the  locality,  they  determined  to  deboQcka 
the  rear  and  gaih  the  main  road  at  Bossville,  a  distance  of  fd« 
mUes,  and  then  repair  to  the  main  army.  At  or  near  BossrJr 
was  a  reserve  force  nnder  General  Granger;  and  the  initnm 
of  General  Bosecrans  was  to  order  this  reserve  forward  toft 
support  of  Thomas  forthwith. 

Arriving  at  Eossville,  it  was  ascertained  that  Thomas  n 
holding  his  own,  with  prospects  of  keeping  the  enemy  at )» 
until  night ;  also,  that  Granger's  reserve  had  already  surtea 
to  his  support.  Thus,  all  was  as  yet  well  in  that  quarter.  Be 
General  Eosecrans's  attention  was  now  drawn  to  Chattascof^ 
The  wildest  concision  reigned  there  and  along  the  roads.  B* 
seven  brigades  of  McCook  and  Crittenden,  numbering  perbs^ 
ten  thousand  men,  were  much  demoralized.  In  general  tentf 
and  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter  to  the  re&ie? 
without  pretending  to  accuracy  in  figures,  we  will  say  ^ 
perhaps  one-half  of  these  broken  troops  were  halted,  refara«^ 
and  giradually  moved  back  to  the  rear  of  Thomas  during  i'^ 
afternoon,  while  the  remainder,  numbering  perhaps  fire  ibc* 
sand  men,  together  with  teamsters  and  the  usual  array  of  caaf 
followers  and  attendants,  were  directing  their  way  throagfc  ^^ 
forests  and  by  every  footpath  towards  Chattanooga. 

General  Eosecrans  was  as  yet  uncertain  of  the  general  resi*^ 
It  was  now  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  appearand 
were  much  against  him  on  his  right.  He  consulted  wiib  b 
attendants,  and  soon  decided — ^as  would  any  prudent  eommanitr 
whose  army  was  in  fearful  jeopardy — ^to  aim  at  two  pomt? 
first,  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay,  if  possible,  until  night,  and  tb^: 
to  retreat  into  Chattanooga;  secondly,  to  have  that  pUice pot ir 
due  state  of  defence.    Having  thus  determined,  and  deemiB|['^ 
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BJLOBt  important  that  he  should  look  after  his  rear,  he  despatched 
his  chief  of  staff,  General  Garfield,  to  the  front,  to  convey  intel- 
ligence and  orders  to  General  Thomas.  General  Eosecrans 
proceeded  to  the  town,  arriving  there  ahout  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  set  about  preparations  for  defence.  The  thou- 
sands of  teams  that  filled  the  main  streets  in  rows  four  and  five 
deep,  were  ordered  across  the  river.  The  stragglers  were  put 
to  work,  and  many  of  them  were  reformed  and  sent  back  to  the 
army.  Breast-works  were  planned  and  commenced  in  the  rear 
of  the  place,  ready  for  a  new  and  last  line  of  battle,  should  such 
a  struggle  come.  Our  troops  had  been  out  twenty-one  days, 
and  their  supply  of  rations  and  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  long  lines  of  our  supply  trains  were  near  Chat- 
tanooga, in  the  valley,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  battle* 
field ;  and  General  Eosecrans  well  knew  that,  were  those  trains 
cut  off  and  destroyed  by  the  rebel  advance,  our  forces  would  be 
starved  out  of  Chattanooga  as  well  as  fought  out  of  it.  The 
safety  of  those  trains,  and  the  security  of  the  several  fords  and 
of  his  pontoon-bridges,  were  not  forgotten  by  our  general  in 
that  hour  of  critical  danger.  Although  Thomas  was  holding 
the  greatly  superior  enemy  in  check,  the  latter  might  succeed  in 
a  flank  movement,  causing  our  forces  to  fall  back  to  the  town, 
perhaps  in  haste  and  disorder.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
been  constantly  upon  the  battle-fields.  He  was  most  fearful  of 
the  failure  of  our  right,  weakened  as  it  had  been  by  reinforce- 
ments sent  elsewhere.  Throughout  he  was  busy  in  receiving 
reports,  despatching  orders,  posting  troops,  and  personally  over- 
seeing the  placing  of  batteries.  Cool,  clear,  and  calm  as  an 
autumn  day,  and,  though  most  anxious,  yet  hopeful,  his  manner, 
as  upon  the  open  fields  at  Stone  Eiver,  was  cheering,  and  his 
words  encouraging.  But  the  country  was  so  broken  that  his 
two  miles  of  army  lines  were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  from 
his  view.  He  was  not  able  to  judge  of  events  upon  the  instant, 
nor  was  the  ground  susceptible  of  such  action  on  his  part  as 
was  exhibited  upon  the  cotton-fields  of  Murfreesborough.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  line  of  the  Chickamauga  was  an 
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accidental  battle-field  to  both  contending  armies.  It  aiordfd 
few  opportunities  for  the  ordinary  field  display  of  genenlibip. 
In  such  a  contest,  success  lay  mainly  with  the  bravest  and  tk 
greater  numbers,  accident,  etc. 

General  Garfield,  chief  of  staff,  proceeded  to  Greneral  Tboni' 
and  explained  the  condition  of  affairs,  informing  him  that  ii 
he  deemed  it  advisable,  he  could  retire  the  army  to  BosBvilleaittf 
night  and  there  take  a  stronger  position,  or  that,  if  necesfivj, 
he  could  come  in  to  Chattanooga.  This  was  Sunday  nigbi; 
and  the  town  was,  as  above  stated,  filled  with  ^' demonlixixi' 
soldiers,  teamsters,  sutlers,  and  camp-followers,  indndisg,  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  add,  sundry  newspaper  re]>orter8.  £«i 
person  had  his  own  version  of  the  scenes  of  the  battles  utdui 
our  "  awful  defeat."  Those  who  flee  invariably  magnify  tLt 
cause  of  their  flight.  While  the  main  bulk  of  the  glork« 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  in  good  order,  and  succesefiillj 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  our  "  Bohemian"  coi|*-«« 
represented  by  at  least  two  or  three  of  its  prominent  memberi 
— ^were  busily  engaged  in  shedding  their  befogged  ideae  opoi 
paper,  assuring  the  country  that  our  army  had  been  fighting  tk 
entire  Southern  Confederacy  and  had  been  terribly  defeated. 

To  show  conclusively  that  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  ▼<« » 
necessity,  that  it  was  forced  upon  our  army,  let  us  advert  to  tk 
dates  of  the  various  movements.  General  Thomas  aocompIisb«i 
his  march  through  Lookout  Mountain  in  Bragg's  rear  on  d- 
12th  of  September.  General  McCook  passed  through  Winstou 
Gap,  and  took  position  on  the  10th.  General  Bragg  evacc»i<% 
Chattanooga  on  the  8th  and  9th,  and  passed  southward,  in  &t^' 
of  Thomas,  on  the  12th.  McCook  was  ordered  to  retire  »- 
join  Thomas  on  the  12th,  which  task  he  mainly  accomplisti- 
by  the  18th.  Crittenden  moved  to  the  support  of  Thomas  e: 
the  18th.  Bragg  issued  his  order  to  his  troops,  assuring  ih<- 
of  reinforcements  and  their  ability  to  drive  "the  invaders," i 
on  the  16th,  and  he  commenced  his  advance  movement  uponc^' 
army  and  Chattanooga  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th  his  piefceu  a' - 
cavalry  had  constant  skirmishing  with  our  forces,  and  on  t>« 
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19th  and  20tli  were  fought  the  great  battles.  It  will  thus  be 
perceived  that  General  Bosecrans  lost  no  time  in  marching  upon 
Chattanooga  and  in  concentrating  his  army,  when  the  rebels 
assumed  the  offensive. 

We  should  here  state — ^in  justice  to  our  subject  and  to  indi- 
viduals— ^that  so  apparently  necessary  and  expedient  was  this 
action  upon  the  part  of  General  Bosecrans,  that  not  until  soon  after 
his  removal,  which  took  place  some  four  weeks  after  the  battle, 
was  a  breath  of  reproach  heard  respecting  it.  One  circum- 
stance, probably,  tended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
left  the  battle-field  before  the  close  of  the  conflict, — ^viz. :  the  entry 
of  Major-Generals  McCook  and  Crittenden  into  Chattanooga 
without  their  commands.  It  is  due  to  those  gallant  officers,  than 
whom  we  know  none  more  brave  and  determined  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  the  officers  upon  their  istaffs,  and  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  who  were  under  theii 
command,  that  the  following  facts  should  be  made  known. 

We  have  stated  that  the  commands  of  McCook  and  Crittenden 
were  depleted,  to  reinforce  Thomas,  at  the  main  point  of  the 
battle.  We  have  shown  that  their  line  of  battle  was  pierced  by 
the  enemy  at  the  point  where  their  forces  joined  on  to  Thomas, 
partly  through  an  error  in  the  movement  of  a  division,  which 
caused  a  gap  in  the  lines,  and  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  rebel  army,  which  then  centred  at  that  point, 
after  having  been  repeatedly  foiled  in  their  attacks  elsewhere. 
The  reader  has  seen  that  Davis  and  Sheridan  gallantly  plunged 
into  the  breach  with  their  divisions,  and  were  quickly  thrust  aside 
by  the  advancing  tide.  The  crumbling  in  pieces  of  those  seven 
brigades  amidst  those  forest-clad  hills  and  valleys,  in  midsum- 
mer, where  the  foliage  and  unevenness  of  the  locality  precluded 
to  a  great  extent  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation,  has 
been  duly  commented  upon.  Generals  McCook  and  Crittenden 
labored  with  all  possible  zeal  and  ardor  to  repair  the  disaster 
of  the  hour.  They  rode  hither  and  thither,  in  various  direc- 
tions, endeavoring  to  collect  their  scattered  forces.  They  found 
their  men  wherever  they  rode,  completely  disorganized,  some* 
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times  in  squads  and  groups,  but  more  often  singly  and  by  if m 
and  threes,  all  urging  their  way  back  through  the  thiekcH 
towards  Chattanooga.  To  reform  the  men,  under  such  dpeaa- 
stances,  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  That  they  attempted  it,  a^i 
made  all  possible  exertions  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  diy. 
will,  we  are  assured,  be  fully  established  by  their  offici&l  reporti 
Under  the  circumstances, — it  being  then  a^r  three  o'clock  ii 
the  afternoon, — they  deemed  it  advisable  to  repair  to  Clatup 
nooga.  We  speak  of  them  in  connection  for  the  sakeof  breTity 
only.  They  came  in  separately,  neither  knowing  of  the  vbtTt 
abouts  of  the  other.  Not  until  they  reached  the  town  cc'ak 
they  ascertain  the  situation  of  affairs  with  General  Thomi' 
They  reported  to  General  Bosecrans;  and  he  bade  them  wii 
until  intelligence  came  in  from  General  Garfield.  Upon  i*i 
arrival,  with  the  assurance  that  our  army  held  its  poeitict 
firmly,  they  returned  to  the  front,  and  assisted  in  the  falliD! 
back,  during  the  night,  to  the  new  line  of  defence  near  Se- 
ville, and,  finally,  came  into  Chattanooga  with  the  army. 

No  complaint  was  uttered  against  these  two  officers  bv  G*L^ 
ral  Eosecrans.  The  Secretary  of  War,  however,  found  rea^*-.: 
for  ordering  their  immediate  suspension  from  their  posite. 
and  commanded  them  to  appear  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  tbert 
to  undergo  trial  as  military  felons.  We  have  fully  and  caBdidlj 
stated  the  facts :  from  them  let  the  people  of  our  land  renda 
judgment.  The  army  was  surprisedmnd  shocked  at  this  sudde 
action,  attended  as  it  was  by  the  instant  consolidation  of  tbe 
20th  and  2l8t  Army  Corps.  It  was  considered  an  impntatioi 
on  the  bravery  of  hundreds  of  officers  and  thousands  of  mt^ 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  too  monstrous  to  be  CDtei- 
tained. 


HAP  OF  THE  STBATEOIO  MOVEMEIT. 

To  afford  valuable  instruction  is  one  of  the  main  objects  oi 
this  volume.    We  have  ftdly  portrayed  with  our  pen  the  miKh 
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ef  the  Army  of  the  CumherlaBd  upon  Chattanooga.  Still  further 
to  aid  the  reader,  we  have  prepared  a  map  with  much  care,  upon 
which  the  entire  movement  can  he  traced.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  it,  and  accompany  us  in  its  examination. 

Our  army  is  starting  from  Murfreeshorough.  The  several  blue 
lines  indicate  the  marching  of  the  several  commands.  General 
McCook's  corps  take  to  the  right,  and  Thomas  and  Crittenden 
to  the  left;  and  thus  they  flank  Bragg  at  Tullahoma,  and  he 
retreats.  Our  army  soon  pushes  on,  reaching  Stevenson,  Bridge- 
port, and  Jasper.  The  Tennessee  Eiver  is  now  crossed  by 
McCook  and  Thomas,  and  their  lines  of  march  are  readily  traced 
down  among  the  valleys  and  ridges  and  through  Lookout  Moun- 
tain  to  the  rear  of  Bragg.  The  rebels  evacuate ;  and  Crittenden, 
who  has  meanwhile  crossed  the  Tennessee  and  marched  up 
towards  Chattanooga,  now  enters  that  town,  and  then  sets  out 
for  Einggold.  It  will  be  perceived  that  Bragg  is  now  heavily 
reinforced,  and  turns  upon  Thomas  and  McCook.  The  march 
of  the  latter  back  to  form  a  junction  with  the  former  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  blue  lines.  Bragg  now  marches  for  the  main  road 
to  Chattanooga,  and  to  get  in  front  of  our  army,  as  is  seen  by 
the  course  of  the  red  lines.  Thomas  also  makes  for  the  same 
road;  and  the  battle  ensues. 

The  reader  will  be  amply  repaid,  in  the  study  of  these  army 
movements,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  respecting  military 
strategy  accomplished  upon  American  soil  and  attended  by  one 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  modern  times. 


OEHEBAL  SUMHABY  ASD  OOHOLUSIOir. 

/ 

The  occupation  of  Chattanooga  was  accomplished.  For  seven 
months  past,  since  the  taking  of  Murfreeshorough,  this  had  been 
the  task  for  our  army  to  perform.  The  entire  object  has  been 
gained ;  and  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive  wherein  lies  "  the 
defeat/'  "  the  disaster  to  Eosecrans,"  &c.  &c.,  that  the  patriotic 
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people  of  the  North  and  West  have  been  solicited  to  b^ert 
That  such  a  wrong  impression  respecting  a  great  battle  eooid 
arise,  appears  almost  incredible :  yet,  under  the  peculiar  circi!& 
stances,  it  may  be  explained.  The  partial  occupancy  of  Cbatu- 
nooga  by  Crittenden's  corps  would  lead  the  world  to  beliere 
that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  there.  The  regretM 
thought  would  then  arise,  our  army  having  got  bo  snugly  into 
Chattanooga,  why  race  down  among  the  mountains  fifty  ma 
to  get  up  a  fight  with  rebels,  reinforced  as  they  unqnestioMfely 
would  be  ?  Some  reporters  stated  that  McCook  and  Thomis 
were  going  on  to  Dalton,  and  Atlanta,  and  Savannah,  id 
Charleston,  leaving  Bragg  penned  up  in  Chattanooga  with  (c 
army  at  his  door !  When  once  understood,  as  we  here  end«m' 
to  explain  it,  the  American  people  will  appreciate  the  fact  tkt 
the  strategic  campaign  of  Eosecrans  on  Chattanooga  was  m 
of  the  most  extensive,  the  grandest,  and  the  most  Baccesfifiil  c' 
the  war. 

To  show  how  completely  deceived  were  very  many  able  ifi^i 
as  to  our  having  gained  Chattanooga,  we  copy  the  foUowiL! 
editorial  from  the  New  York  "  Tribune"  of  September  last,  whick 
assumes  that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  then  in  tbit 
place  safe  and  snug : — 

"  Chattanooga. — The  oocupation  of  Chattanooga  hy  General  Rosea* 
is  a  more  brilliant  success  than  if  achieyed  by  help  of  a  victory.  'S>^ 
are  the  last  resort  of  a  good  general,'  said  one  of  the  greatest  Ve »« » 
little  slow  to  believe  it ;  but  General  Rosecrans  is  so  thorough  a  teacher  tb^ 
the  dullest  of  us  shall  yet  prove  apt  scholars  under  his  instruction.  Tte 
popular  imagination  delights  to  conceive  him  in  the  storm  of  bullets,  tfa^ 
which  his  courage  and  capacity  turned  defeat  to  victory  at  Murfreesbon^ 
Magnificently  done  it  was ;  but  Chattanooga  is  a  still  higher  talent  Needle*^ 
remind  ourselves  that  it  was  a  famous  rebel  stronghold.  Its  impregMl^ 
has  been  vaunted  in  every  rebel  journal  for  a  twelvemonth  past  N**^ 
htid  done  her  utmost  to  secure  it  from  assault,  and  engineering  scieooe  bi 
trebled  its  natural  strength. 

*'  General  Rosecrans  might  have  buried  half  his  army  on  its  cmggtfk?'* 
before  he  had  fought  his  way  into  its  recesses;  but  he  turns  its  terwreff» 
triumph  by  skilful  strategy,  and  a  simple  flank  movement  discl««^  ^ 
weakness  of  this  formidable  fastness.  It  is  simple,  however,  only  »  * 
same  sense  in  which  neftrly  all  grand  manoeuvres  are  simple.  Therarf '^ 
exact  application  of  simple  general  principles  in  difficult  circamstafio<^  ^ 
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natimd  obstacles  being  in  thia  ease  the  greatest  to  oTeroome.  Rirers,  moun- 
tains, impracticable  roads,  a  country  barren  of  supplies, — ^these  are  what 
test  a  commander's  capacity,  and  what  Goneral  Bosecrans  has  just  proved 
himself  master  of." 

Even  by  the  officers  and  privates  of  our  army  the  strategy  of 
their  commander  was  very  imperfectly  understood  at  the  outset, 
and  it  was  by  them  grossly,  though  innocently,  misrepresented. 
But  by  the  time  the  result  was  attained,  the  whole  army  fully 
appreciated  it,  and  they  now  consider  this  achievement  as  the 
grandest  and  most  important  of  all.  It  is  said  that  while  riding 
along  the  lines  after  the  final  occupancy  of  the  town,  General 
Bosecrans  thus  addressed  his  troops  in  return  for  their  cheers : — 
"  Fellow-soldiers : — We  struck  for  Chattanooga, — ^we  fought  for 
Chattanooga, — ^and  here  we  are !" 

An  appreciative  officer  of  our  army  (unknown  to  the  author) 
writes  as  follows  to  friends  in  Wisconsin : — 

"  JX  THB   TRBirCHBS   AT  ChATTAK OOttA,  ^ 

September  26,  1863.  / 

•*My  dear  Uncle:— 

"  The  campaign  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  the 
war.  We  have  occupied  the  most  important  stronghold  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  against  a  Tastly  superior  force.  When  Bragg  OTacuated  this  place, 
he  expected,  with  the  aid  of  large  reinforcements,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  our  line,  McOook's  corps  (right  wing)  being  nearly  forty  miles 
distant  from  Chattanooga,  where  our  left  rested.  This  extension  of  our  right 
was  necessary  in  order  to  execute  the  flanking  movement.  Nothing  seemed 
easier  than  for  Bragg  to  cut  us  in  two,  and  annihilate  our  comparatively 
small  army  by  whipping  us  in  detail.  It  was  a  skilfully  laid  and  evidently 
long-matured  plan  of  Bragg,  and  was  foiled  only  by  the  consummate  strategy 
of  Rosecrans  and  the  determined  pluck  of  his  troops. 

**  The  right  wing  marched  all  night,  fought  and  marched  all  day,  thereby 
shifting  itself  to  the  centre  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  strike ;  the  left 
wing,  aided  by  Granger's  Reserve  Corps,  at  the  same  time  successfully  pre- 
vented the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  our  left  flank  and  get  between  Rose- 
crans  and  Chattanooga.  For  three  days  we  contended  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy  in  this  disadvantageous  position,  when 
Roseorans  finally  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  army,  saving  his  trains,  and 
in  occupying  Chattanooga — ^the  coveted  position — ^in  such  force  as  to  insure 
its  permanent  possession. 

**  The  object  of  the  campaign  has  been  fnlly  accomplished,  and  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  much  greater  difficulties  than  ever  we  anticipated.   The 
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enemy  has  been  baffled  and  outwitted;  he  has  gained  no  oompensatiBg 
advantage  for  the  loss  of  Chattanooga  in  any  way ;  and  I  believe  that  his  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  is  even  heavier  than  ours.  We  in  the  army 
can  appreciate  better  than  you  at  home  the  genius  of  our  commander  in 
extricating  us  from  our  perilous  position." 

That  officer  could  not  have  stated  the  case  more  clearly  had 
he  had  his  generars  maps  and  notes  in  hand. 

General  Rosecrans's  official  report  admits  a  loss  (displacement) 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  General  Bragg  officially  confesses 
to  a  loss  of  seventeen  thousand.  The  Union  commander  an- 
nounces in  the  same  report  that  the  enemy  took  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  of  our  men  prisoners,  including  the  wounded 
on  the  battle-field ;  while  we  took  two  thousand  rebel  prisoners, 
none  of  them  wounded. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  rebel  forces  at  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  General  Eosecrans  assumes  that  they  had  at  least 
seventy  thousand  men,  upon  this  basis.  "We  took  prisoners  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  rebel  consolidated  regiments.  They 
will  average  four  hundred  men  to  each  regiment, — sixty-two 
thousand.  Add  to  this  at  least  eight  thousand  men  for  artillery. 
The  rebel  prisoners  generally  concurred  in  that  estimate. 

The  Marietta  (formerly  Chattanooga)  "  Rebel,"  soon  after  the 
battle,  stated  that  Bragg  was  "  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  higher 
military  talent  and  backed  by  a  larger  army  than  he  ever  before 
commanded  during  his  whole  military  career." 

When  the  rebel  newspapers  gave  the  names  of  their  generals 
who  were  killed,  it  was  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  reinforce- 
ments had  been  sent  to  Bragg.  Hood's,  McLaws's,  and  Gregg's 
divisions — the  two  former  of  Longstreet's  and  the  latter  of 
Ewell's  corps — ^are  represented  in  their  list  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded.  The  two  divisions  out  of  three  of  Longstreet's  corps 
show  forty-two  regiments  and  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 
Gregg's  division,  which  is  the  third  of  Swell's  corps,  numbers 
about  ten  thousand  men.  Thus  Lee  sent  to  Bragg  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  thirty-one  thousand  men.  When  we  add  to  this 
Bragg's  original  army,  swelled  by  conscripts  to  at  least  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  ten  thousand  men  under  Bnckner,  together  with 
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material  reinforcements  from  Johnston  and  Pemberton's  old 
armies,  the  latter  having  been  declared  released  from  their 
paroles  given  at  Vicksburg,  the  magnitude  of  Bragg's  army  is 
well  established.  B.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  is  now  with  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  as  the  war-correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
"  Journal,"  writes  to  that  paper  under  recent  date  (October)  as 
follows : — 

"The  business  before  us  is  formidable, — ^how  formidable  I  fear  the 
oountry  does  not  quite  appreciate.  No  such  enemy  ever  sat  down  before  a 
Federal  hold,  no  such  host  ever  before  looked  us  face  to  face.  No  such 
stake  has  been  ever  before  to  be  played  for.  One  hundred  thousand  seasoned 
men  will  not  exhaust  the  rebel  roll.  We  here  shall  see  the  most  terrible  battle 
ever  fought  on  this  continent." 

The  value  of  the  results  of  the  campaign  for  Chattanooga  is 
now  universally  recognized.  The  following,  from  the  Knoxville 
"Register,"  at  present  published  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  shows  how 
important  the  rebels  feel  it  to  be  to  recapture  East  Tennessee : — 

"  If  any  one  doubts  the  necessity  which  would  impel  President  Davis  to 
sacrifice  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Mobile,  all  to  reacquire  East  Tennessee, 
he  need  only  ask  the  Commissary-General  by  what  agencies  and  from 
what  source  the  armies  of  the  South  have  been  sustained  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  East  Tennessee  furnished  the  Confederate  States  with 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  of  bacon.  Last  year  the  State  of  Tennessee 
fed  the  army." 

And  says  the  Richmond  "  Examiner"  of  October  31 : — 

"  For  a  long  time  the  importance  of  East  Tennessee  to  the  Confederacy 
seemed  to  be  unappreciated.  Not  until  that  oountry  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  was  its  incalculable  value  realized.  Except  what  was  furtively 
obtained  from  Kentucky,  the  whole  army  supply  of  pork  came  from  East 
Tennessee  and  the  contiguous  counties  of  the  adjoining  States.  The  product 
of  corn  in  that  region  was  very  heavy,  and  no  portion  of  the  Confederacy, 
equal  in  extent,  afforded  as  large  a  supply  of  forage  and  winter  pasturage. 
The  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  by  our  own  armies  was  not  only  import- 
ant in  itself,  but  it  was  important  also  in  respect  to  the  contiguous  country 
which  it  protected.  A  great  line  of  railway  was  secured,  continental  in 
its  dimensions  and  in  its  value.  The  saline  and  lead  mines  of  Virginia, 
which  produce  all  the  t»alt  and  lead  used  in  the  Confederacy,  were  protected 
so  long  as  East  Tennessee  was  ours. 

"  Bat  the  evacuation  of  that  region,  and  its  surrender  without  a  single 
battle  to  the  enemy,  has  lost  us  all  these  advantages.   The  railway  is  broken 
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Up,  and  there  can  be  no  communication  between  GenenlJonesitBntt 
and  General  Bragg  at  Cbickamauga,  who  are  less  than  one  hundred  i&dlln 
miles  apart,  except  by  a  circuit  of  twelve  hundred  miles  through  Petenbs:; 
the  Carolinas,  and  Augusta.  The  hogs  of  East  Tennessee,  affording  ttasj- 
five  millions  of  pounds  of  pork,  are  now  being  slaughtered  for  the  Tub 
armies.  The  vast  corn-crops  and  forage-supplies  of  that  department,  5d 
cient  to  winter  all  the  live  stock  of  the  Oonfederat<e  armies,  arc  being  fedfeife 
fifty  thousand  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  forces  of  Grant.  The  alt  d 
lead  works  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  numberless  caves  of  SouthvvKn 
Virginia,  from  which  immense  supplies  of  saltpetre  are  obtained  fcr  ik 
Ordnance  Department,  are  now  imminently  threatened  by  the  dofic  prwaff 
of  hostile  armies,  requiring  the  presence  of  heavy  forces  of  onr  own  fer  tia 
protection." 

After  gaining  Chattanooga,  General  Eosecrans  vigowdj 
pushed  forward  his  earth-works  in  the  rear.  As  at  CoriatL  ii 
Nashville,  and  at  Mnrfreesborough,  be  at  once  prepared  toMTi 
and  to  make  the  place  an  extensive  military  depot.  During  fc» 
weeks  he  labored  incessantly  and  effectively. 

Notwithstanding*  the  false  impressions  already  mentioned,  tf 
to  our  "  defeat,"  "  disaster,"  and  to  our  being  "  out-generall«i 
&c.,  the  Union  patriots  of  our  land  honored  our  army  and  i» 
commander  as  greatly  as  ever,  for  the  last  display  of  their  libcr. 
their  fortitude,  and  their  bravery.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  if- 
count  of  any  public  dissatisfaction  that  General  Eosecrans** 
relieved  from  his  command.  The  order  came  to  him,  nnt- 
nounced,  at  four  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  19th  day  of  October.  A: 
nine  o'clock  that  evening  be  turned  over  his  army  to  his  old  t- 
tried  friend  and  confidant,  General  Thomas.  Desiring  to  b^ 
no  commotion  in  the  army,  he  prepared  the  following  order » 
be  issued  after  his  departure,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  mci^ 
ing,  October  20,  just  one  year  to  a  day  from  the  time  of  bisks^ 
ing  his  army  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  to  take  this  command,  is^ 
bade  farewell  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  : — 

"  General  Orders,  No.  242. 

'*HeAD-QuARTBIIB   DsPARTlfRNT  OF  THE   ClI«ERU.«»-* 

**  Ghattaitooga,  TijfN.,  October  19, 18^ 
''The  general  commanding  announces  to  the  officers  and  soldiers vf^ 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  that  he  leaves  them,  under  orders  from  the  Plresfe^ 
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"  Major-General  (Jeorge  H.  Thomas,  in  compliance  with,  orders,  will  assume 
the  command  of  this  army  and  department. 

"The  chiefs  of  all  the  staff  departments  will  report  to  him. 

"  In  taking  leave  of  you,  his  brothers  in  arms, — officers  and  soldiers, — he 
congratulates  you  that  your  new  commander  comes  not  to  you,  as  he  did,  a 
stranger.  General  Thomas  has  been  identified  with  this  army  from  its  first 
organization.  He  has  led  you  often  in  battle.  To  his  known  prudence, 
dauntleser  courage,  and  true  patriotism,  you  may  look  with  confidence  that 
under  God  he  will  lead  you  to  victory. 

'*  The  general  commanding  doubts  not  you  will  be  as  true  to  yourselves 
and  your  country  in  the  future  as  you  have  been  in  the  paiiit. 

"  To  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  he  tenders  his  cordial  thanks 
for  their  valuable  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken. 

"  To  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  departments  and  their  subordinates  whom  he 
leaves  behind  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  ^delity  and  untiring 
devotion  to  duty. 

"Companions  in  arm8,-~offioer8  and  soldiers,— farewell ;  and  may  God 
bless  you  I 

"W.  S.  RosECRANS,  Major- General," 

The  causes  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  have 
not  been  made  public ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  patriots  to  pre- 
sume that  they  are  ample.  Injurious  and  defamatory  reports 
against  General  Eosecrans  have  arisen  in  this  connection  to  die 
almost  as  soon  as  born.  The  author  passes  them  by  unnoticed 
farther  than  to  leave  them  to  be  refuted  by  the  enemy. 

From  the  Richmond  ''Examiner,"  October  26. 
"  Meantime,  Lincoln  is  helping  us.    He  has  removed  from  command  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  his  army.    A  variety  of  mean  and  damaging  pre- 
texts for  Rosecrans's  removal  have  been  published  by  the  Yankee  press. 
But  the  true  reason  is  the  fact  that  he  failed  at  Ohiokamauga. 

"  Rosecrans  thus  retired  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  captain  the  Yan- 
kee nation  has  yet  produced.  His  performances  in  the  field  are  too  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  reader  to  necessitate  recapitulation.  We  may,  how- 
ever, mention,  in  proof  of  his  intellectual  ability,  that  he  graduated  fifth  at 
West  Point  in  a  class  of  fifty-six,  in  which  General  G.  W.  Smith  graduated 
eighth  and  Longstreet  fifty-fourth." 

The  gigantic  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  rebels  to  recover 
Chattanooga  and  its  concomitant,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Federal  Government  to  retain  it,  best  attest  the 
value  of  General  Rosecrans's  last  campaign.  As  we  have  re- 
marked of  his  strategic  and  bloodless  victory  at  Tullahoma,  so 
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we  may  claim  of  Chattanooga,  that,  had  he  attacked  and  stormed 
it  in  front  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  the  world 
would  hail  it  as  a  glorious  and  substantial  victory.  The  result 
of  the  campaign  is  the  same, — Chickamauga  was  the  inevitable 
price  of  Chattanooga. 

Thus  we  close  our  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
To  its  future,  under  its  wise  and  beloved  leader,  General  Thomas, 
are  committed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of  our 
land.    May  those  hopes  be  gloriously  and  speedily  fulfilled  I 

The  theatre  of  war  is  now  apparently  changed;  and  upon  the 
Georgia  frontier  are  to  be  witnessed  the  culminating  scenes  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Union  armies  are  there  assembling  under 
the  direction  of  Major-General  Grant,  the  successful  hero  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  Yicksburg.  The  next  campaign  of  this 
grand  army  of  the  Union,  thus  commanded,  will  constit^ute  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Qur  nation  and  of  the  world. 
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A  Bebel  ICiniiB  One  Hundred  and  Hine  Thonsand  Dollars ! 

0ns  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  cases  upon  the  records  of  the 
Police  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  occurred  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
about  the  time  when  Major-General  Boseorans  was  assuming  its  command 
in  October  last  The  Chief  of  his  Army  Police,  and  some  of  his  assistants, 
had  hardly  arrived  in  that  city  before  tiiey  got  upon  the  track  of  the  case, 
and  fully  developed  the  facts,  which  are  as  follow. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1862,  as  the  mail-boat  from  Cincinnati  to 
Louisville  was  ploughing  its  way  down  the  Ohio  River,  well  thronged  with 
passengers,  a  party  of  three  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  the  saloon,  seated 
before  a  table,  enjoying  themselves  over  a  friendly  glass  and  whiling  away 
the  hours  with  a  game  of  euchre.  The  three  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
strangers, — had  not  met  with  each  other  previously.  Either  by  accident,  by 
mutual  attraction,  or  by  spiritual  affinity  in  the  double  sense  (and  whether 
these  small,  yet  great,  events  in  life  come  by  chance,  or  are  foreordained, 
we  leave  to  casuists  and  philosophers  to  determine),  it  so  happened  that 
these  three  persons  took  to  cards  and  cocktails  from  nine  o'clock  at  night 
until  two  in  the  morning.  One  of  these  parties  was  Mr.  John  W.  Lee,  a 
well-dressed,  smooth-faced,  courteous,  middle^ged  gentleman,  bearing  the 
appearance  of  a  prosperous  and  well-regulated  country  merchant.  The 
second  person  was  a  resident  of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky :  his  name  or  busi- 
ness is  of  no  importance,  as  the  only  figure  he  cuts  in  this  story  is — ^like 
that  of  the  deuce-spot  in  the  game—to  count.  The  third  party  at  the  table 
was  a  detective ;  and  that  is  enough  to  know,  gentle  reader,  to  appreciate 
fully  the  story. 

The  game  of  euchre  proved  the  entering  wedge  for  another  kind  of  game. 
The  influence  of  cocktails  and  brandy-straight  opened  wide  the  door  of 
friendship  and  confidence,  and  Mr.  Lee  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  his  new- 
found acquaintance  the  weighty  secret  that  he  had  in  his  charge  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  greenbacks  in  transitu  to  its  owners  in  Dixie.  Mr. 
Lee  further  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  purchase  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  take  to  Kentucky  to  sell,  and  if  he  could  get  passes 
and  permits  of  the  military  authorities  at  Louisville  to  get  his  money  and 
jgoods  through,  he  would  be  all  right.  Much  conversation  ensued  that  night 
and  daring  the  following  morning,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mrr  Lee  and 
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his  friend  were  to  go  into  partnersliip  in  the  meichandiBe,  and  ike  tntd^n 
to  be  instrumental  in  getting  the  passes,  or,  if  neeeasaij,  in  nmno^  tt 
blockade.  Franklin,  Kentackj,  was  the  point  fixed  upon  aa  a  good  \yak 
for  selling  the  goods,  and,  of  course,  the  nearest  and  best  p<nnt  to  lebcl^ 
in  Tennessee  for  smuggling  purposes. 

Arriyed  at  Louisville,  Mr.  Lee  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  Uie  eip$- 
office  in  that  city, — ^the  latter  bj  inyitation  of  the  former.  Paanng  bc; 
the  streets,  Mr.  Lee  more  fuUy  explained  that  he  had  abomt  one  hastt:^ 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  treasury  notes;  that  he  bid  taifi 
English  sterling  bonds  for  his  friends  in  Enoxville,  Tennessee,  to  New  I » 
and  there  cashed  them ;  that  he  had  sold  the  bonds  for  thiiij-tvoperv^ 
premium ;  that  he  had  bought  some  gold  at  about  the  same  lateof  prai^^ 
that  the  money  was  to  come  to  Louisville  by  express,  and  was  thaeBsr, 
very  probably.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  office  Mr.  Lee  jfound  this  to  be  & 
case.  He  asked  the  agent  if  Jive  bags  of  gold  were  there  for  Jcda  t 
Lee.  The  agent  replied,  "  No,"  and  said,  "  Have  you  not  made  a  bu^ 
in  the  number  of  bags?''  Mr.  Lee  looked  at  his  reoeipt,  and  nid,"!^; 
there  are  seven  bags."  This  was  correct,  and  the  agent  expresBedb 
ireadiness  to  deliver  it  upon'Mr.  Lee  procuring  the  usual  identification.  T^ 
twain  were  rather  nonplussed:  however,  Mr.  Lee  remembered  thitM.^ 
Whiteside,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  knew  him,  and  would  vouch  for  him;  s^ 
they  left  the  express-office.  The  detective  volunteered  to  find  Mr.  Ti^ 
side.  He  did  so ;  and  that  gentleman  remarked  that  he  merely  knewXr.  U 
but  of  his  loyalty  he  knew  nothing,  and  declined  to  vouch  for  or  i^ 
him.  The  new  friend,  however,  did  not  despair ;  he  saw  Mr.  Lee,  t^ 
progress,  or,  rather,  no  progress,  and  said  he  had  friends  in  thedtjv^ 
he  would  introduce,  and  who  could  not  only  identify,  but  also  proearetb^ 
quisite  passes.  All  now  was  well.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mend  gmiled  most  plaai^J 
in  that  very  luxurious  but  rather  one-sided  apartment,  the  salooa  dh 
Qalt  House.  But— alas  for  the  evanescent  bliss  of  the  happiest  of  meni' 
—at  this  juncture  a  policeman  tapped  our  tapsters  on  the  shoulder,  aodiM? 
followed  him  to  the  shades.  Mr.  Lee  was  informed  that  be  vas  e*^ 
arrest ;  that  his  money  had  been  seised  where  it  lay  in  the  expre»{^: 
that  he  would  not  be  confined,  however,  but  liberated  on  his  parole  s.^  • 
leave  the  city.  The  new  friend  was  hustled  oS  to  prison  summarilT.  ^  *^ 
old  offender;  ».e.  he  was  marched  away  from  Mr.  Lee  under  am^t; £• 
then,  most  probably,  set  off  to  work  up  some  other  case  of  rascality.  ^ 
sibly  a  little  sad  at  the  loss  of  his  prospective  partnership  in  the  co^ 
store  at  Franklin,  or,  more  possibly,  smiling  at  the  trick  that  Mr.I«^ 
playing  upon  him,  in  holding  out  to  him  such  an  inducement  to  lid  ^ 
smuggler  on  his  way. 

There  was  now  a  shadow  upon  the  countenance  cf  John  W.  Lee  afcrtsiii 
He  paced  to  and  fro  through  the  public  halls  of  the  Qalt  Hoase,i^> 
tormented  by  a  perturbed  spirit.  The  dose  observer  might  hsTen*^ 
as  much  at  a  glance ;  and  one  person  there  was,  lingering  arooad  cj^ 
hotel,  in*  and  about,  who  was  thus  taking  notes.     He  was  a  f^^ 
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familiar  with  the  purlieus  of  the  Gait  House,  and,  probably,  of  many  other 
houses  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Some  trivial  pretext  for  conversation  soon 
occurred,  and  this  gentleman  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Lee  as  a  paroled 
Confederate  surgeon  and  a  Mississippian,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
city  through  the  interposition  of  influential  friends.  Our  quondam  surgeon 
had  also  come  heavily  to  grief,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  unbosom  himself  to 
the  interested  Mr.  Lee.  He  told  him  that,  because  of  his  prominence  and 
influence  as  a  Southern  Rights  man,  his  name  was  not  placed  upon  the 
regular  cartel  for  exchange,  recently  made  out  by  Major-General  Buell,  that 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Bowling  Green,  then  the  head-quarters  of  Major- 
General  Rosecrans,  to  have  his  name  thus  properly  placed,  and  that  he  would 
then  proceed  home  speedily,  and  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  tale  was  pleasant  to  John  W.  Lee.  It  was  told  with  such  earnest* 
ness  and  unction,  and  was  so  well  ooucocted,  that  it  threw  him  completely 
off  his  guard.  Here  was  trouble  with  which  he  could  heartily  sympathize. 
By  this  time  the  twain  were  cosily  seated  in  the  gentlemen's  parlor  of  the 
Gait  House,  and  Mr.  Lee  seemed  to  crave  for  friendly  sympathy  in  return. 
To  insure  its  extension,  he  gave  this  account  of  his  affairs  and  their  present 
condition. 

During  the  last  autumn  two  persons  from  Kentucky  passed  through  the 
North  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  There  they  purchased 
of  Thomas  Metcalf  English  sterling  exchange  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  paying  for  it  entirely  in  Confederate  scrip,  all 
of  which  proved  to  be  counterfeit.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact,  Metcalf 
at  once  sent  to  Knoxville  for  Lee,  asking  him  to  come  to  Augusta:  he  did 
80,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  (Lee)  should  have  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent,  of  all  the  amount  he  could  recover.  This  was  a  bright  idea  with 
our  Southern  brother  Metcalf;  for  Lee  was  known  at  home  as  a  good  Union 
man,  and  could  travel  about  among  the  Yankees  and  hunt  up  the  money 
at  will. 

Mr.  Lee  was  faithful  and  energetic  in  his  search  for  the  lost  treasure. 
Aladdin  never  rubbed  his  lamp  with  more  ardor  than  did  this  gentleman  seek 
for  sterling  bonds  or  their  proceeds.  He  found  his  way  back  to  Morganfield, 
Union  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1862.  He  crossed  the 
Southern  lines  upon  passes  furnished  him  by  Metcalf;  and,  of  course,  he 
could  pass  through  the  United  States  upon  the  strength  of  his  Unionism  pure 
and  undefiled.  He  obtains  an  introduction  to  Mr.  George  R.  Ellis,  of  that 
tovrn, — ^the  latter  being  an  officer,  a  constable  or  deputy  sheriff,  we  believe, 
— and  hires  his  assistance  to  find  two  persons,  by  name,  Frank  Payne  and 
Martin  Hancock,  telling  him  that  these  persons  had  passed  counterfeit  Con- 
federate money  on  the  firm  of  Metcalf  &  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  or  thereabouts ;  that 
they  lived  somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  he  wished  to  find  them. 

Lee  and  Ellis,  after  a  vigorous  search,  found  Hancock  in  Henderson 
eounty,  and  ascertained  that  Payne  was  either  dead  or  had  left  the  country. 
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Thej  invite  Hancock  into  a  room,  and  Lee  produces  a  letter  from  Xetalf  i 
Co.  (And  here,  by  the  way,  we  ehoald  remark  that  the  latusr  giTstrui 
three  different  names  of  parties  in  Georgia  who  owned  the  gter%  btsk 
In  stating  the  case  to  the  supposed  Confederate  surgeon,  at  the  Gait  H^i 
Louisyiile,  he  gave  the  owner's  name  as  Thomas  Metcalf,  of  Acgm 
€^rgia;  and  in  stating  it  to  Mr.  Ellis — as  we  see  by  Ellis's  aSdftn(4! 
gave  the  owners'  names  as  Whiteman  &  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Geor^]  T:^ 
letter  Lee  read  to  Hancock ;  it  charged  him  (Hancock)  and  Hm  r2 
passing  off  the  counterfeit  money.  Hancock  at  once  admitted  the  k;^ 
then  and  there  agreed  to  refund  the  whole  amount  inTolved  tol^uafst 
for  the  owners,  informing  him  that  the  money  was  in  New  York  Cin.i:' 
that  he  would  go  on  with  him  and  make  it  all  right.  Lee  then  aapl  y?- 
Ellis  to  accompany  them  to  watch  Hancock  and  make  all  8ure,agre6^'. 
pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  sendee.  The  three  soon  ^^y~' 
the  East;  and  at  Cincinnati  Hon.  Judge  Trigg  joined  the  party  u ci)^^ 
procured  by  the  far-sighted  Lee.  To  be  brief,  they  reached  New  lerkCr 
and  there  recoyered  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  'm9^. 
and  Hancock  gave  his  note  to  Lee  for  fifteen  thousand  dollan,  ptj^ 
three  months  thereafter  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  party  returned  to  Cincinnati,  bringing  the  money  in  two  large  trsi^ 
which  were  so  heavy  that  Lee  feared  they  would  excite  suspicion,  vfi  tb 
telegraphed  back  to  New  York  respecting  the  exchange  of  the  gc':  - 
Southern  scrip,  or  something  that  would  answer  the  purposes  of  tiie(«^ 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Judge  Trigg  parted  from  Lee  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  '^'^ 
came  on  to  Louisville  with  the  money,  as  related  in  the  beginning  d  U' 
chapter. 

So  much  for  the  story  of  John  W.  Lee,  told  to  our  confidencHBiB.  •- 
Confederate  surgeon.  The  latter  heartily  sympathised  with  his  frieDiS- 
with  the  Southern  owner,  who,  he  hoped,  would  yet  get  his  nwoej  a** 
the  Federal  clutches.    The  surgeon  remarked, — 

"I  have  a  heartfelt  interest  in  your  case.  I  am  a  natiTeofG^*^ 
I  know  Thomas  L.  Metcalf,  of  Augusta,  well,  and  he  is  a  true,  ^^ 
promising  friend  of  the  South.  He  is  very  wealthy, — a  heaTj  cottoiK* 
and  ship-owner,  &c.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Metcalf  w^-^ 
equipped  a  company  called  the  Metcalf  Guards,  which  companj  focr- • 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was,  sad  to  say,  almost  annihilated." 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  this,"  replied  Lee,  "and  that  Mr.  Meta^ 
another  friend  here.     But  one  thing  let  me  caution  you  about:  >. 
breathe  a  word  here  about  his    Southern  Rights  course,  as  you  rts' 
him  and  love  the  cause.    Be  very  careful;  for  I  shall  now  insist  tbtt'  - 
good  Union  man,  and  think  that  I  can  thus  get  his  money  back  andss-^-. 
portion  of  it." 

The  surgeon  of  the  Confederacy  promised  faithfully  to  be  silent  oa  t:* 
point.  It  was  also  further  arranged  that  he  would  at  once  go  to  B-*^* 
Qreen,  see  Major-Gcneral  Rosecrans,  get  his  exchange  papers  wj'-^' 
and  return  to  Louisville,  when  Lee  would  have  letters  readjforHr.Ji^ 
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calf  explaining  the  ills  that  had  happened  to  their  plan,  which  letters  were 
to  be  taken  to  the  sunny  South  by  the  surgeon. 

The  story  is  told.  Mr.  Lee  saw  the  surgeon  no  more ;  nor  did  his  old 
steamboat  friend  again  turn  up.  His  money  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  Goyemment,  and  the  trial  of  the  case  is  pending,  we  belieye, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Louisrille.  When  we  last  heard 
from  John  W.  Lee,  the  good  Union  man,  he  had  feed  a  lawyer  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  win  the  case,  at  Washington,  where  he  expected  to 
get  back  his  bargained  share,  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  sum  total.  This 
sta.tement  is  compiled  from  the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses, — ^the  surgeon 
and  Mr.  Ellis  of  Kentucky, — and,  if  the  facts  are  as  thus  stated,  Mr.  Lee 
will  have  a  happy  time  of  it  in  recovering  his  percentage. 
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For  many  weary  months  after  its  occupation  by  the  Federal  army,  Nash- 
ville was  the  great  centre  to  which  thronged  all  the  hordes  of  smugglers, 
spies,  and  secret  plotters  of  treason,  whom  a  love  of  treachery  or  of  gain  had 
drawn  to  the  rebel  cause.  The  aid  and  encouragement  received  from  the 
wealthy  Secessionists  of  the  city  enabled  them  securely  and  successfully  to 
carry  out  their  designs,  which,  added  to  its  proximity  to  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  made  it  a  peculiarly  advantageous  base  of  operation.  Through 
them,  lines  of  communication  were  kept  open  to  every  part  of  the  South, 
and  the  rebel  army  supplied  with  valuable  goods  and  still  more  valuable 
information.  Their  shrewdness  and  secrecy  seemed  to  defy  every  attempt  at 
detection.  The  regular  pickets,  do  what  they  would,  found  it  impossible  to 
prevent  the  transpOHation  of  contraband  goods  beyond  the  lines ;  and  it  was 
only  when  mounted  policemen  were  stationed  on  every  road  leading  from  the 
city  that  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  operations  of  these  aiders  and  abettors 
of  the  rebellion  became  apparent.  As  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  new  arrangement,  and  to  show  to  what  great  results  a  trifling  circum- 
stance will  sometimes  lead,  the  case  of  the  three  Friedenbergs  and  the 
developments  to  which  it  gave  rise  are  here  narrated. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  December^  1862,  as  two  of  these  policemen  were 
patrolling  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  they  saw  coming  towards  the  city  a 
buggy  in  which  were  seated  three  men.  At  first  glance  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  travellers ;  but  when  they  had  drawn  near 
enough  to  see  the  policemen,  the  youngest  and  smallest  of  the  three  jumped 
from  the  buggy  and  made  for  the  woods  with  desperate  speed.  This,  of 
course,  excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  at  once  pursued,  but  unavailingly. 
His  two  companions,  however,  were  halted  and  sent  under  guard  to  the 
police-office.  An  examination  of  themselves  and  vehicle  revealed  the 
presence  of  nothing  contraband;  the  only  thing  found  upon  them  being 
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seTeral  hundred  dollars  in  Southern  money.  Their  names*  they  wid,  wm 
Besthoff  and  Friedenberg.  They  had  been  engaged  in  merchandisaf  ai 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  before  the  war,  and  had  remained  there  ontil  rece&ih. 
Finding  they  could  no  longer  keep  out  of  the  rebel  army,  they  determined  *^ 
escape ;  had  closed  out  their  stock  at  what  it  would  bring,  and  with  ihe  pi- 
ceeds  were  now  on  their  way  North.  Of  the  young  man  with  them  vb^ 
first  seen,  they  either  could  or  would  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  tm  t 
stranger  whom  they  had  found  at  Murfreesborough,  and  who  had  b^ged  i 
passage  in  their  buggy  to  Nashville.  Such  was  the  substance  of  a  tst 
pitiable  story  of  hardships,  suffering,  and  heavy  losses,  related  with  meek 
TolublLity  and  feeling,  and,  there  being  no  evidence  contiradictorj  of  it  :•: 
warranting  their  further  detention, — ^whatever  private  reasons  there  bit 
have  been  to  suspect  its  truth, — they  were  released. 

Attention  was  again  directed  to  the  young  man— or  boy,  rather — ^wk>  hi 
escaped.  His  hasty  flight  indicated  something  wrong,  and  detectives  were  ptf 
upon  his  track.  For  several  days  nothing  was  heard  of  him ;  but  one  mcmiiB£ 
he  was  seen  gliding  stealthily  through  an  alley  in  the  city,  and,  ohase  h«m 
made,  was  this  time  soon  caught.  He  was  found  to  be  a  German  Jev,  s^ 
yet  sixteen  years  old,  but  bright  and  quick-witted  far  beyond  wk^t  b 
usual  at  such  an  age.  An  examination  at  the  police-oflice  disclosed  upa 
his  person  about  six  hundred  dollars,  which  was  taken  from  him.  On  beh^ 
questioned,  he  said  that  his  name  was  James  Wilson ;  that  he  form^Iy  I^t^ 
in  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  but  had  been  peddling  in  Atlanta,  Georp. 
His  story  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Friedenberg  and  Besthoff;  he  Hi 
sold  his  goods,  was  anxious  to  get  away  and  go  to  Germany,  was  tired  of  thi 
business,  had  lost  heavily,  &c.  As  in  the  case  of  the  others,  this  was  lea&s- 
able  enough  in  itself^  and  he  was  about  to  be  released,  when  a  gentloas 
sitting  in  the  office—formerly  a  resident  in  the  South,  but  now  in  the  uct 
police  service — called  Colonel  Truesdail  to  one  side,  and  said  to  him, — 

''That  boy  is  lying  to  you, — ia  telling  you  a  series  of  lies  right  along.  1 
know  him,  and  know  who  and  what  he  is.  I  saw  him  at  Mur&e^ bQca^^ 
peddliug  contraband  goods,  where  he  was  generally  known  to  be  a  smug^:, 
and  I  recognized  him  atT)nce  while  he  was  talking  to  yon/' 

"  Take  him  into  another  room,  then,''  said  the  colonel,  "  and  work  n^n 
him.  Talk  sharp  to  him ;  tell  him  that  you  know  all  about  him,  and  L  v 
you  know  it.  Convince  him  that  you  have  seen  him  in  the  South  and  kc-  ? 
what  he  was  doing  there,  and  then  tell  him  that  if  he  will  own  up,  tdl  iH 
he  knows  about  these  smuggling  operations,  and  disclose  the  names  of  tbcse 
engaged  in  it,  we  will  return  him  his  money  and  let  him  off  without  punii^ 
Aient ;  but,  if  he  won't  do  that,  we'll  keep  his  money  and  send  him  to  ths 
penitentiary." 

This  was  done ;  but  the  boy  still  persisted  for  some  time  in  his  otipsal 
story.  Finding,  however,  that  he  really  was  knovm,  and  that  it  was  liktir 
to  fare  hard  with  him,  he  finally  yielded  and  made  a  new  stalemeii 
which  was  in  substance  as  follows. 

His  name,  he  still  said,  was  James  Wilson,— this  was  afterward  fovnd  a 
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lo  their  partner,  the  other  Friedenberg,  on  his  retorn  from  the  South.  To 
tiieee  terms  he  agreed,  and  took  out  the  goods  whioh  were  found  at  his  house 
and  seized  there,  and  for  which  he  had  advanced  over  nine  hundred  dollars. 
Abraham  Friedenberg  returned  to  Nashville,  bnt^  instead  of  coming  for  the 
goods,  as  promised,  went  to  Louisville,  and  the  other  Friedenbergs  then  saia 
that  they  would  send  somebody  else  to  get  them ;  but  before  they  could  do  sc 
their  arrangements  were  broken  in  upon  by  his  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  the 
goods.  The  Friedenbergs  and  Besthoff  were  all  partners, — ^they  had  told 
him  BO,  many  times ;  also  that  they  were  smugglers,  and  did  nothing  else. 
The  goods  which  he  carried  out  were  sometimes  taken  under  a  quilt  or 
"blanket  in  his  market-wagon ;  or  sometimes  he  would  put  the  boxes  under 
bundles  of  oats ;  and  when  they  were  large  he  would  throw  manure  over 
them.  He  made  five  trips  to  bring  out  the  goods,  for  which  they  paid  him 
the  five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  time  he  was  about  to  start  for  Murfrees- 
borough  with  the  caps  he  did  not  keep  it  a  secret,  and  about  that  time  he  met 
one  Salzkotter,  who  requested  him  to  say  to  his  partner  Schwab,  if  he  met 
bim,  not  to  come  back,  for  if  he  did  the  Yankees  would  catch  him.  Best- 
boff  had  told  him  that  this  same  Schwab  had  made  twenty  thousand  dollars 
on  hats  which  he  had  smuggled  through  the  Federal  lines  in  feather  beds, 
and  that  he  and  his  firm — Schwab  &  Co. — ^had  been  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  business  ever  since  the  war  began. 

Keller  also  related  the  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  boy  Wilson, 
whose  real  name,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Friedenberg,  was  Solomon 
Guthman.  This  did  not  differ  much  from  the  boy's  own  statement,  but  con- 
tained the  additional  information  that  Wilson  was  connected  with  the  Frie- 
denbergs, always  procured  his  goods  from  them,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of 
tiiem.  He  had  made  five  thousand  dollars,  he  boasted  to  Keller,  by  smug- 
gling goods  through  the  lines,  and  he  was  now  going  on  to  Philadelphia  to 
buy  another  stock,  on  which  he  would  make  five  thousand  dollars  more. 
Keller  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  a  vegetable  gardener,  and  had  been 
doing  well  before  the  rebellion,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  living 
since.  He  had  been  driven  into  this  business  through  sheer  poverty  and 
ignorance :  he  had  no  wish  or  design  to  injure  the  Government, — ^was  not  in 
favor  of  the  rebellion.  By  the  seizure  of  the  goods  he  had  lost  every  thing 
he  had ;  and,  as  they  did  not  really  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  Friedenbergs, 
by  whom  he  had  been  inveigled  into  carrying  them  to  his  house,  he  hoped 
that  the  military  authorities  would  force  them  to  refund  him  his  money,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  at  least. 

In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  believing  that  Keller  did  not 
engage  in  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  but  rather 
through  actual  fear  of  coming  to  want,  and  that  he  might  be  made  of  some 
.service  to  the  Government,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  turn 
around  and  assist  in  developing  the  case  against  the  Friedenbergs  and  Best* 
boff,  so  as  to  secure  their  punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods 
If  he  would  do  this,  and  work  faithfully,  he  was  promised  that  he  shoulii 
not  be  a  loser  by  it,  but  should  be  remunerated  for  the  money  he  had 
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was  afterwards  told  by  Friedenberg  tliat  tiiey  had  been  sold  by  bim  in 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  These  were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  ooiiti»> 
band  trade  of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge. 

Havuig  thus  fully  revealed  these  matters,  the  boy  was  released,  his  money 
returned  to  him,  and  himself  sent  North.  The  infonnation  given  by  him 
was  at  once  improved  by  the  arrest  of  Keller,  at  whose  house  was  foond 
and  seised  a  large  amonnt  of  dry  goods  and  clothing.  Keller,  upon  his 
examination,  stated  that  about  five  weeks  previously  he  had  oome  to  the  city 
to  sell  some  butter,  and  while  at  the  market  was  approached  by  two  Jews 
named  Friedenberg,  who  inquired  where  he  lived.  On  being  informed,  they 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  take  out  to  his  house  some  goods  for  them,  for  whidi 
service  they  would  pay  him  well.  After  some  conversation,  and  on  being 
assured  that  there  was  no  danger  in  it,  he  agre^  to  take  them  out,  and  came 
the  next  day,  as  requested,  with  his  wagdn  for  them.  The  Friedenbergs 
loaded  the  wagon  with  a  large  quantity  of  hoop-ekirts  and  several  small 
boxes  and  bundles  of  unknown  goods.  These  he  carried  to  his  house,  and 
the  same  evening  another  Jew,  named  Besthoff,  came  out  with  a  new  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  mules.  Stopping  there  a  few  minutes,  he  went  down  the  road, 
and,  returning  the  next  morning,  informed  Keller  that  he  had  taken  down  a 
load  of  goods  in  that  wagon,  concealed  by  a  false  bottom.  He  then  requested 
the  Jew  to  take  the  goods  from  his  house,  or  he  would  throw  them  out  into 
the  yard.  Besthoff  said  he  would  come  back  and  get  them  on  his  return 
from  the  city  in  an  hour  or  so, — ^which  he  did, — loading  them  into  the  same 
wagon  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  day  previous,  and  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  an  order  on  Friedenberg,  written  in  Hebrew,  for  his  pay.  This 
order  was  presented  the  next  day,  and  the  amount — ^five  hundred  dollars — 
promptly  paid  by  Friedenberg,  who  remarked  that  they  would  make  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  on  that  load.  There  were  three  Friedenbergs,  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on  the  same  pass  which  Besthoff  had  used, 
and  which  was  in  one  of  the  Friedenbergs'  name.  Whoever  used  it  would 
leave  it  at  Keller's  house,  and  he  would  take  it  back  to  town  for  the  others. 

At  one  of  his  visits  to  these  Friedenbergs  they  induced  him  to  take  three 
boxes  of  gray  caps  out  and  go  with  them  to  Murfreesborough,  saying  that  he 
could  sell  them  there  for  five  or  six  dollars  each,  and  that  they  would  divide 
the  profits  with  him.  About  ten  days  before  Christmas  he  went  with  the 
caps  to  Murfreesborough,  where  he  found  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them 
at  all,  but  finally  closed  them  out  for  one  dollar  each,  in  Confederate  scrip, 
which  realized  about  seventy  cents  to  the  dollar.  Here  he  met  Besthoff  and 
Friedenberg,  the  latter  of  whom  informed  him  that  he  was  then  going  to 
Atlanta,  but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and  would  then  trant  more  goods 
brought  through  the  lines.  Ketuming  on  Christmas  day,  Keller  went 
immediately  to  see  the  other  Friedenbergs,  who  told  him  that  they  would 
furnish  him  some  goods  to  take  out  and  sell,  which  would  pay  a  great  profit 
The  arrangement  proposed  was  that  he  should  pay  them  the  cost-price  of  the 
goods  when  he  took  them  to  his  house,  and  that  they  would  pay  him  his 
money  back,  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  addition,  when  the  goods  should  be  delivered 
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to  their  partner,  the  other  Friedenberg,  on  his  return  from  the  South.  To 
theee  terms  he  agreed,  and  took  out  the  goods  which  were  found  at  his  house 
and  seised  there,  and  for  which  he  had  advanced  oyer  nine  hundred  dollars. 
Abraham  Friedenberg  returned  to  Nashville,  but^  instead  of  coming  for  the 
goods,  as  promised,  went  to  Louisville,  and  the  other  Friedenbergs  then  saia 
that  they  would  send  somebody  else  to  get  them ;  but  before  they  could  do  so 
their  arrangements  were  broken  in  upon  by  his  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  the 
goods.  The  Friedenbergs  and  Besthoff  were  all  partners, — ^they  had  told 
him  so,  many  times ;  also  that  they  were  smugglers,  and  did  nothing  else. 
The  goods  which  he  carried  out  were  sometimes  taken  under  a  quilt  or 
blanket  in  his  market-wagon ;  or  sometimes  he  would  put  the  boxes  under 
bundles  of  oats ;  and  when  they  were  large  he  would  throw  manure  over 
them.  He  made  five  trips  to  bring  out  the  goods,  for  which  they  paid  him 
the  five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  time  he  was  about  to  start  for  Murfrees- 
borough  with  the  caps  he  did  not  keep  it  a  secret,  and  about  that  time  he  met 
one  Salskotter,  who  requested  him  to  say  to  his  partner  Schwab,  if  he  met 
him,  not  to  come  back,  for  if  he  did  the  Yankees  would  catch  him.  Best- 
hoff had  told  him  that  this  same  Schwab  had  made  twenty  thousand  dollars 
on  hats  which  he  had  smuggled  through  the  Federal  lines  in  feather  beds, 
and  that  he  and  his  firm — Schwab  &  Go. — ^had  been  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  business  Qver  since  the  war  began. 

Keller  also  related  the  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  boy  Wilson, 
whose  real  name,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Friedenberg,  was  Solomon 
Quthman.  This  did  not  differ  much  from  the  boy's  own  statement,  but  con- 
tained the  additional  information  that  Wilson  was  connected  with  the  Frie- 
denbergs, always  procured  his  goods  from  them,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of 
them.  He  had  made  five  thousand  dollars,  he  boasted  to  Keller,  by  smug- 
gling goods  through  the  lines,  and  he  was  now  going  on  to  Philadelphia  to 
buy  another  stock,  on  which  he  would  make  five  thousand  dollars  more. 
Keller  s^ted,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  a  vegetable  gardener,  and  had  been 
doing  well  before  the  rebellion,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  living 
since.  ;  He  had  been  driven  into  this  business  through  sheer  poverty  and 
ignoralQce :  he  had  no  wish  or  design  to  injure  the  Government, — ^was  not  in 
&vor  ,bf  the  rebellion.  By  the  seizure  of  the  goods  he  had  lost  every  thing 
he  had ;  and,  as  they  did  not  really  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  Friedenbergs, 
by  Tinhorn  he  had  been  inveigled  into  carrying  them  to  his  house,  he  hoped 
that  j  the  military  authorities  would  force  them  to  refund  him  his  money,  or 
a  pc/rtion  of  it,  at  least. 

L  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  believing  that  Keller  did  not 
in  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  but  rather 
thorough  actual  fear  of  coming  to  want,  and  that  he  might  be  made  of  some 
Brvice  to  the  Government,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  turn 

ad  and  assist  in  developing  the  case  against  the  Friedenbergs  and  Best* 
j^off,  so  as  to  secure  their  punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods 
he  would  do  this,  and  work  faithfully,  he  was  promised  that  he  should 

be  a  loser  by  it,  but  should  be  remunerated  for  the  money  ho  had 
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ftdvanced  to  the  Friedenbergs.  Keller  gladly  accepted  ^  <fe.  *^^ 
to  work  at  once,  following  the  matter  up  diligeniljandftitiifeBy.*"*"" 
then  has  been  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  secret  •crriea  Cin^ 
his  instrumentality  Isaac  and  Mike  Friedenberg  were  Mi»twl  ^  *** 
nine  hundred  dollars  in  money,  besides  personal  property,  as  iratBtei  h 
were  found  upon  their  persons  and  seised.  Diligent  Bearct  wii  s"^  ^ 
Abraham  Friedenberg  and  Besthoff;  but  diey  had  gone  lo  hsan^^ 
purchase  goods,  and,  by  some  means  hearing  of  the  sfiair,  made  po:  as 
escape.  At  the  same  time  a  large  stock  of  goods,  valued  at  b«««»  ^* 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  stored  in  the  auction  and  commissioii  hosseil 
F.  Shields  &  Co.,  was  seized  as  the  property  of  the  Friedenberg!,  I« 
Friedenberg,  when  arrested,  had  little  to  say,  further  than  to  admit  th«b 
had  sold  the  goods  to  Keller,  but  claiming  that  he  did  not  know  tlai  ^ 
latter  intended  to  smuggle  them  through  the  line^  though  he  did  kiwTta: 
Keller  had  previously  taken  goods  to  Murfreesborough  to  seal.  ** 
Friedenberg,  however,  made  quite  a  lengthy  statement,  which  pcsiIct  i 
the  arrest  of  still  other  parties,  and  was  in  brief  somewhat  thus  :— 

In  March,  1857,  he  went  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  remained  *»? 
engaged  in  merchandiaing  with  his  brother  Isaac,  untl  March,  186*  w 
he  came  to  Nashville.    The  reason  of  his  leaving  ColumTM  was  that  r* 
not  wish  to  enter  the  rebel  army,  and  could  not  longer  rei*"^  *^*J*  ^^^^ 
doing  so.    He  had  not  been  back  since  leaving  there,  and  jBhuamessiKP 
was  still  in  an  unsettled  condition.    His  brother  Isaac  wa^  that  OS?-- 
Richmond,  whither  he  had  gone  when  the  Federal  army  ^V^  ' 
ville,  and  had  written  to  him  as  he  was  about  leaving  Colui^  ^  ^^  ^ 
Nashville  and  take  charge  of  the  balance  of  a  stock  of  goods  >^. 
left  there.    This  he  did,  moving  them  first  into  the  store  of  a  Mi*"^ 
on  the  latter's  leaving  for  New  York,  to  the  store  of  Shields  &' 
he  began  selling  them  out.    On  the  16th  of  June,  1862,  he  was  t** 
and  for  two  months  was  unable  to  attend  to  any  business.    Just  beT 
however,  Isaac  had  returned  from  Richmond,  and  proceeded  immed « 
New  York  to  buy  more  goods.     He  returned,  however,  without  a. 
Mike,  on  recovering,  went  himself  to  New  York,  and  remained  the 
months,  when  he  again  came  to  Nashville,  reaching  there  on  the  28th 
vember,  1862.    In  the  mean  time  his  brother  Isaac  had  bought  of  two  j  ^ 
in  Nashville  a  considerable  stock  of  boots,  shoes,  hats,  caps,  and  gentle 
fVimishing  goods,  which  he  then  had  in  Shields's  store,  and  which  h' 
belonged  to  himself,  Mike,  and  their  nephew,  Abraham  Friedenberg. 
his  return  &om  New  York,  Mike  himself  purchased  from  A.  Laob  &  i 
lot  of  hats,  which  were  still  in  the  store  of  Shields  &  Co.  when  seized  by 
police.    Abraham  Friedenberg  was  in  partnership  with  himself— Isac 
0ome  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  left  them  and  went  with  Besthoff;  but  w 
they  did  he  did  not  know.    One  day  Abraham  Friedenberg  came  to  him  i 
wished  him  to  buy  him  a  wagon  and  two  mules,  which  he  did,  paying 
them  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.    The  next  day  Besthoff  came  a 
Mquested  him  to  get  Mr.  Smith,  a  carpenter,  to  make  a  false  bottom  to  i 
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wagon.  He  said  Mr.  Smith  knew  all  about  making  it,  and  that  when  it 
was  finished  he — ^Besthofi-— would  call  for  it.  Smith  agreed  to  make,  and 
did  make,  the  false  bottom,  as  he  desired,  and  Friedenberg  afterwards  saw  it 
in  the  wagon.  Keller's  arrangement  for  carrying  goods  out  to  his  house 
was  entirely  with  Besthoff  and  Abraham  Friedenberg.  He  carried  out  fiye  or 
six  loads  for  them,  and  Abraham  Friedenberg  furnished  the  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  him.  Besthoff  and  A.  Friedenberg  loaded  their  own  wagon— 
the  one  with  the  false  bottom — twice,  and  went  with  it  into  the  country, 
where  they  remained  until  December  28,  when  they  returned,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  afterwards  went  North.  Through  them  he  became  acquainted 
with  Keller,  and  sold  him  seventy-four  dozen  fine  combs,  which  cost  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  a  dozen, 
eighteen  pounds  of  flax  thread,  and  some  other  goods. 

This  testimony  of  Mike  Friedenberg  led  to  the  arrest  of  John  L.  Smith, 
who  madd  the  false  bottoms,  and  who  stated,  on  examination,  that  he  was  a 
carpenter,  and  had  a  shop  on  the  corner  of  Lime  and  High  Streets.  In  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  about  the  Ist  of  March,  1862,  a  Mr.  Salzkotter,  of 
the  firm  of  Schwab  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Nashville,  called  at  the  shop  and  re- 
quested him  to  make  a  false  bottom  in  a  light  spring^wagon,  and  afterwards 
sent  the  wagon  to  the  shop,  where  the  bottom  was  made  and  put  yi.  The 
way  in  which  it  was  made  was  this.  Side-pieces  were  put  on  each  side  of  the 
bed  inside,  and  one  through  the  centre,  the  whole  length,  and  on  these  pieces 
planed  boards  were  secured,  leaving  between  the  two  floors  a  vacant  space  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  When  finished,  Salzkotter  himself  came 
after  the  wagon  and  took  it  away,  but  neither  at  this  nor  at  any  other  time 
did  he  say  for  what  purpose  he  intended  to  use  it.  Since  then  he  had  made  five 
or  six  similar  ones  for  other  parties,  all  of  whom  had  been  introduced  by  this 
same  firm  of  Schwab  &  Co.  He  obj  ected  to  making  them  at  first,  but  finally  was 
induced  to  do  so,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  wrong.  Salxkotter  paid  him  five 
dollars  for  the  job ;  Haas,  the  only  one  of  the  other  parties  whose  name  he 
could  remember,  paid  him  ten,  and  the  remainder  fifteen  dollars.  After  the 
wagon  for  Salzkotter  was  finished,  and  before  he  took  it  away,  he  sent  to  the 
shop  a  dray  loaded  with  boxes,  the  contents  of  which  he  said  he  wished  to 
pack  into  his  wagon.  Smith  gave  him  the  key  of  the  shop ;  and  during  the 
night  they  were  unloaded  and  packed, — as  the  wagon  was  gone  in  the  morning, 
and  the  boxes  were  there  empty.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know  what  was  in 
these  boxes ;  but  Mahlon  Jones,  one  of  hie  workmen,  testified  that  he  helped 
remove  them  from  the  dray,  and,  in  so  doing,  one  of  them  fell  upon  the 
ground  and  was  broken  open,  exposing  the  contents,  which  were  quinine 
and  other  medicines. 

It  was  now  Salzkotter's  turn  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  police^  as  a 
smuggler  and  dealer  in  false-bottomed  wagon-beds ;  and  some  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  and  domestics  were  seized  as  belonging  to 
him.  He  was  immensely  indignant,  of  course,  and  unblushingly  endeavored 
to  lie  out  of  the  scrape  in  which  he  found  himself.  When  questioned,  he 
seated  most  positively  that  he  had  been  keeping  books  for  Schwab  &  Co.  ia 
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NashTille  for  three  years,  until  some  three  months  prerkm,  nihm  die  An 
was  closed.  He  had  never  been  in  partnership  with  Schwah.  Tke&s- 
oomposed  of  Schwab  and  his  brother-in-law,  HL  Drej^foos— owed  bim  sss 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  he  held  ther  iw». 
Schwab  and  his  partner  had  both  left  the  oitj,  and  he  beliered  thea  tr  U 
in  Knozville,  where  they  had  a  branch  house.  They  had  left  liim  tl^ 
one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  to  sell  for  them,  and  he  had  kM&I 
but  about  two  hundred  dollars'  worth.  He  also  had  some  two  ha^^i 
dollars'  worth  of  liquors  of  his  own,  which  thej  had  giyen  him  in  eeok- 
ment.  He  had  never  had  made,  for  himself  or  anybody  else,  a  wtgoa,  x- 
riage,  or  vehicle  of  any  description,  with  a  false  bottom,  and  he  did  nctb^ 
anybody  who  had.  He  had  never  bought  any  wagon  for  himself  or  <tk 
person,  nor  had  he  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  anjbwTz 
running  goods  through  the  lines  to  the  enemy  or  to  any  disloyal  ^sm 
Schwab  db  Go.  had  had  considerable  trade  with  tiie  Soath,  but  it  was-sll  b^^ 
the  vnur.  Their  books  and  papers  were  left  with  him  to  settle  up,  ifid  is 
was  to  pay  himself  out  of  the  proceeds.  He  never  knew  of  Schwtb  laTi:: 
had  a  wagon  or  carriage  made  for  carrying  goods  through  Ihe  lines,  h 
knew  Mr.  Smith,  the  carpenter,  but  had  never  visited  his  shop  for  ^ 
purpose  of  having  a  false  bottom  made  to  a  wagon  or  other  vehicle.  (Xi: 
other  parties  who  had  testified  concerning  them  he  knew  nothing.  ITte 
asked  by  Colonel  Truesdail  if  he  would  make  oath  to  this  statement,  her^ 
from  his  chair  and  said  he  would.  The  oolonel,  however,  would  ootilkf 
him  thus  to  peijure  himself,  but  immediately  called  up  the  witoesEes  Ss:- 
and  Jones,  who  reiterated  in  his  presence  their  former  statemati,  &■ 
identified  him  as  the  man  whom  they  called  Salskotter  and  who  Irndserm. 
times  been  to  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fiilse  bottoms  waM. 

Mike  Friedenberg  was  then  called  in,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Sibbtts 
stated  that  his  nephew,  Abraham  Friedenberg,  told  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Su^ 
hatter's  store  and  inquire  of  him  who  could  be  hired  to  make  a  fsbe  biKl« 
to  a  wagon.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Salzkotter  one  Saturday,  some  t^  ^ 
six  weeks  before,  and  made  the  inquiry,  to  which  the  latter  replied  d^^ 
would  introduce  him  to  a  Mr.  Smith  who  would  make  it,  but  that  ^- 
would  not  make  it  if  he  went  to  him  alone.  After  supper  he  called  oo  Su 
hotter  by  invitation,  and  together  they  went  to  Smith's,  to  whom  he  vs5  s- 
troduced,  and  with  whom,  in  Salzkotter's  presence,  he  made  an  arm^ 
ment  for  the  making  of  the  false  bottom.  This  testimony  being  nt^" 
damaging,  Salzkotter  endeavored  to  weaken  it  by  a  cross-examinatioii;  ^ 
Friedenberg  still  persisted  in  his  statement,  and  fur^er  said  that  the  wtf'' 
were  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  smuggling. 

The  complicity  of  Salzkotter  in  the  wagon-bed  transaetian  was  now  <^ 
established ;  and  witnesses  were  next  examined  to  prove  that  both  le  i!^ 
the  house  of  Schwab  &  Co.  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  smii|:?^ 
goods  through  to  the  rebels.  Edward  Speckel  testified  that  he  Etc^  ^ 
Nashville,  knew  Salzkotter  well,  and  that  the  latter  had  told  him  foasi^ 
months  previously  that  he  had  been  smuggling  goods  from  Louisrilkt 
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Nashville.  They  were  principallj  quinine  and  other  medicines;  and  he  had 
made  eighteen  hundred  dollars  on  one  trip.  The  goods  were  taken  by  a  car- 
riage to  a  way-station  some  distance  from  Louisville,  and  thence  shipped  by 
rail  to  Nashville.  Near  Louisville  he  just  escaped  detection  by  saying  that 
the  trunks  contained  only  the  clothing  belonging  to  a  family  who  were  to 
join  him  at  the  station.  Salzkotter  said  that  his  fathei^in-law,  Schwab,  had 
taken  the  goods  South  from  Nashville  and  sold  them,  he  being  a  partner  in 
the  transaction.  He  further  said  that  he  had  been  South  himself  before  this 
occurred,  and  that  he  had  cleared  eighteen  hundred  dollars  by  the  trip, — of 
which  he  had  one  half  and  Schwab  the  other.  He  had  often  remarked, 
laughingly,  that  they  could  make  more  money  than  the  Union  men,  and 
seemed  to  make  no  secret  of  his  sending  goods  to  the  South. 

David  Kuhn,  who  had  lived  in  Knoxville  eight  years,  testified  that  he 
knew  the  firm  of  Schwab  &  Co.  Salzkotter  was  connected  with  them  in  some 
way,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  an  interest  in  the  store  or  not. 
In  Knoxville  they  sold  liquors,  cigars,  and  notions,  but  they  had  closed  their 
store  some  eight  months  before.  It  was  the  general  belief,  and  he  knew, 
that  the  house  was  engaged  in  smuggling  goods  through  the  Federal  lines. 
He  knew  tibat  they  had  brought  goods  from  Nashville,  but  did  not  know 
that  they  had  brought  them  in  wagons  with  false  bottoms.  Both  Schwab 
and  Dreyfoos  had  told  him  they  had  smuggled  goods  through  since  they 
closed  their  store,  and  in  October,  1862,  Salzkotter  came  to  Knoxville  in  a 
light  spring-wagon,  with  goods,  as  was  believed.  His  reputation  was  that 
of  a  smuggler. 

William  MUller,  who  was  formerly  a  clerk  for  Schwab  &  Co.,  corroborated 
Kuhn's  testimony,  and  added  that  it  was  common  report  that  Schwab  &  Cu 
and  Salzkotter  were  in  the  habit  of  running  goods  through  the  lines  by 
means  of  wagons  having  a  false  bottom.  While  clerking  with  them,  he  had 
heard  the  firm  say  that  they  were  smuggling  medicines  and  other  goods 
through  the  lines ;  and  he  knew  of  pistols  and  knives  having  been  sent  to 
the  Knoxville  house  of  Schwab  db  Co.  early  in  1862.  Salzkotter  went  to 
RnoxviUe  in  the  summer  of  1862 ;  and  it  was  the  general  report  that  he  had 
taken  goods  with  him.  It  was  his  impression  that  Salzkotter  was  a  silent 
partner  in  the  house,  on  account  of  having  failed  in  business  at  Knoxville. 

Salzkotter's  case  was  now  hopeless;  and  he  seems  at  last  to  have  given  it 
up  himself,  as  he  made  no  further  efforts  to. avert  punishment  by  holding  out 
against  evidence  so  strong  and  positive.  His  liquors  were  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Marshal  for  libel  and  confiscation  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  his  domestic  goods  were  put  to  immediate  use  in  the  hospi- 
tals, and  he  was  sent  to  the  Alton  Military  Prison,  but  has  since  been  re- 
leased, and  is  now  again  in  Nashville.  His  money— of  which  he  had  some 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars— was  not  found,  though  long  and  thorough 
search  was  instituted  for  it.  He  admitted,  however,  afterwards,  that  the 
officers  came  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  place  where  it  was  secreted.  In 
the  case  of  the  Friedenbergs,  Isaac  was  imprisoned  in  irons  for  some  time ; 
but  finally  he  and  Mike  were  paroled  not  to  oome  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
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again  during  the  war.  Their  goods  seized  in  the  act  of  smuggling  were 
confiscated  at  once,  and  those  in  store  at  Shields  &  Oo.'s  were  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Meirshal  for  libel  and  confiscation  in  the  District  Court. 
Their  watches  and  money,  after  deducting  enough  to  repay  Keller,  were 
returned  to  them.  Smith,  the  carpenter,  was  released  without  punishment. 
Thus  ended  this  remarkable  case,  or  rather  series  of  cases,  all  resulting 
from  the  trifling  incident  of  a  boy  jumping  from  a  buggy  in  which  he  wsa 
riding,  and  escaping  to  the  woods.  It  disclosed  a  rast  network  of  fraud  and 
villainy,  and  resulted  in  the  punishment  of  three  persons,  the  pardon  and 
subsequent  good  behavior  of  numbers  of  others,  and  the  confiscation  of  some 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  But,  more  and  better  than  all  this,  it 
demonstrated  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  Government  in  the  discovery  of 
guilt,  however  secret  and  well  planned,  and  the  heavy  hand  of  justice  not 
yet  too  weak  to  visit  upon  the  violators  of  its  laws  the  full  penalty  so  de- 
servedly prescribed.  It  taught  a  lesson  which  could  not  but  be  heeded, 
and  disclosed  a  power  which  must  be  respected  and  feared,  if  not  loved. 


The  Eollow-Heeled  Boot 


In  the  earlier  days  of  the  rebellion  there  lived  in  Southeastern  Missouri 
one  Ogilvie  Byron  Toung.  He  was  a  wild,  graceless  scamp,  rich  in  the 
blood  of  his  ancestors,  but  poor  in  purse.  To  the  pride  of  Lucifer  he  added 
the  courage  of  Falstaff  and  the  honor  of  lago.  A  scion  of  Virginia's  aristo- 
cracy, he  deemed  himself  a  statesman  from  birth  and  an  orator  by  nature. 
Showy  in  manner  and  superficial  in  attainments,  he  could  act  the  accom- 
plished gentleman  or  the  bullying  braggart  as  best  suited  the  occasion. 
Vain,  reckless,  and  boastful,  he  was  scorned  as  a  visionary  enthusiast  by 
some,  feared  as  a  bold,  bad  man  by  others,  but  admired  as  a  genuine 
Southern  cavalier  of  the  old  school  by  those  who  knew  him  least.  Wildly 
imaginative,  but  immensely  unpractical,  he  plunged  madly  into  the  first 
waves  of  rebellion,  and,  while  Sterling  Price  was  yet  a  Union  general  and 
Claiborne  F.  Jackson  a  loyal  Governor,  dared  to  avow  and  advocate  opinions 
of  the  most  ultra-Southern  character.  Fine-drawn  theoretical  arguments 
on  the  right  and  duty  of  secession  were  spread  befbre  the  people  of  the  State, 
in  column  after  column  of  letters  published  in  newspapers  and  to  which 
was  attached  the  full  signature,  "Ogilvie  Byron  Young."  The  rough  back- 
woodsmen of  his  county  were  momentarily  swayed  by  his  presumptuous 
clamor,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  first  Missouri  State  Convention.  Here  he 
was  the  only  member  that  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  secession  per  m, 
gaining  thereby  not  a  little  notoriety.  The  State  did  not  secede ;  but  Ogilvie 
Byron  Toung  did,  and  for  some  months  he  was  not  so  much  as  heard  from. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  arrested  at  the  Spencer  House,  Cincinnati,  as 
a  spy.    In  due  time  an  indictment  and  trial  followed ;  but,  though  th«re  w«s 
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abandant  evidence  of  guilt,  he  escaped  oonyiction  by  means  of  some  tech^ 
nical  informality  in  the  proceedings.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city, 
however,  and  did  so.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  found  in  Covington, 
Kentucky,  under  an  assumed  name,  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebels  by  fur^ 
nishing  information,  and  was  again  arrested.  He  had  been  cautioned  by 
some  one,  it  would  seem ;  for  there  was  found  nothing  upon  him  in  the  way 
of  papers  or  letters  to  warrant  his  detention,  and  he  was  again  released,  to 
again  disappear  from  sight  for  some  months. 

In  November,  1862,  he  is  again  met  with,  in  Nashville,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  weeks  as  a  paroled  prisoner,  but  acting  all  the  while  in  his  old 
capacity  of  smuggler  and  spy.  In  this  business  he  seems  to  have  had 
remarkable  success,  until  his  career  was  fortunately  arrested  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  and  the  watchful  shrewdness  of  the  army  police. 
About  the  last  of  that  month  Young  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
who  represented  himself  as  a  hostage  for  the  return  of  certain  loyal  Missis- 
sippians  captured  at  luka  and  treated  by  Price  as  traitors,  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  cartel  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Governments.  At 
first  he  was  shy  and  suspicious,  but  was  finally  convinced  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  really  what  he  purported  to  be,  and  heartily  entered  into 
all  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  Confederate  cause.  As  his  confi- 
dence grew  stronger,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  of  more  benefit  to  the 
South,  as  a  spy,  than  any  brigade  of  rebel  soldiers.  He  had  encouraged  de- 
sertions in  the  Federal  camps,  and  made  out  paroles  in  the  names  of  Morgan 
and  Kirby  Smith.  The  business  was  getting  a  little  dangerous  now,  how- 
ever, and  he  should  get  beyond  the  lines  as  soon  as  possible.  He  would 
have  gone  long  ago,  only  that  he  had  expected  to  be  saved  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  trip  by  the  fall  of  Nashville. 

Our  luka  hostage  then  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Major  Banney — ^wife  of 
Major  Banney  of  the  6th  Texas  Regiment — ^was  in  the  city,  under  his 
charge,  and  just  returned  from  Europe,  whither  she  had  been  on  diplomatic 
business  for  the  Confederate  Government.  She  had  in  her  possession  very 
important  despatches,  and  was  anxious  to  get^afely  through  the  lines  with 
them.  Young  said,  in  reply,  that  he  would  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  army  officials  in  her  favor,  but  in  case  she  should  be  searched  it  would 
be  well  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency.  There  was,  he  said,  in  the  city 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  ostensibly  a  citizen,  but  really  a  rebel 
lieutenant  in  Bragg's  army,  and  now  acting  as  a  spy.  He  had  made  the  trip 
through  the  lines  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  could  do  it  again.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  drawing  a  map  of  the  fortifications  around  Nashville  and  pro- 
curing information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  troops,  &c.,  which  should  be 
forthcoming  in  due  season.  These  secret  despatches  of  Mrs.  Banne/s, 
together  with  this  map  and  other  papers,  could  be  hidden  in  the  heel  of  a 
boot,  which  would  be  made  for  Ihem  by  a  bootmaker  of  the  city  in  the 
employ  of  the  Confederate  Government.  His  name  was  C.  J.  Zeutzschell, 
and  his  shop  was  on  Union  Street. 

This  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  Young  was  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
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in  return  fbr  which,  he  was  to  be  placed  in  a  high  pontion  ti  BkfasBi! 
Yonng's  reputation,  however,  was  not  of  the  best,  and  the  boofcnakfrv^' 
do  nothing  for  him,  when  called  upon,  withoat  first  making  inqnirittiKc: 
his  firiends  and  consulting  with  our  hostage,  for  whom  the  booe  w. 
wanted. 

Acoordingl  J,  Zeutischell  came  to  his  room  one  eyening  and  wl  tt 
Tonng  had  been  to  his  house  and  wished  him  to  make  a  pair  of  boots  i&ii 
secrete  important  documents  in  them  so  as  to  defy  detectioiL  He  M : 
confidence  in  Young's  honor,  and  did  not  wish  to  do  it  fur  ^m.  He  b> 
him  as  identified  with  the  Confederates,  indeed,  but  he  was  a  bid  nit  > 
in  his  habits  and  associates,  neyer  had  any  money,  Ac  He  (Zent»b'; 
had  been  inquiring  of  ihejriends  of  the  South — ^undoubted  wxs&sa- 
concerning  him  (our  luka  hostage),  and  was  convinced  that  he  wv  ig^' 
man  and  a  true  Southerner.  He  would  do  any  thing  to  promote  ^em- 
money  was  no  object, — ^he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  it  If  Toong  ess/i  ^ 
thrown  off  the  track,  he  would  make  the  boots  and  secrete  in  then  a  ^  ' 
the  fortifications  about  Nashville.  His  brothei^inrlaw,  Harris,  vofiM  r  -*• 
and  see  if  any  new  ones  had  been  erected.  If  not,  he  had  a  peiftetpk: 
them  in  his  head,  to  prove  which  he  immediately  sat  down  and  dnfteif^- 
He  remarked  that  he  had  recently  sent  several  such  to  General  lAisp&.  S* 
had  made  the  boots  for  all  the  spies  in  the  same  way,  and  not  one  b»^^ 
been  detected.    He  had  sent  valuable  information  in  a  common  pipe. 

"Can  you  get  a  pass  for  your  manf"  asked  our  hostage.  "CeitiiBiy 
was  the  reply ;  "  as  many  as  you  like.  There  is  a  (German  at  head^fiaiv 
who  steals  blank  passes  fbr  me,  and  I  fill  them  up  myself.  I  p^  ^ 
whiskey  for  them." 

He  would  like  to  go  South,  too,  he  said,  in  oonclnsion.  He  ooold  deae* 
the  fortifications  so  much  better  than  in  a  map. 

Both  parties  being  satisfied,  an  agreement  for  the  boots  was  made.  Ze3 
sohell  was  to  get  the  exact  distances  of  the  defences,  the  number  tfd^f' 
sition  of  the  troops,  ftc.,  and  secrete  them,  together  with  Mxb.Bi£?- 
despatches,  in  the  heel  of  one  of  tihe  boots.  This  he  did,  aceor£s< 
promise :  the  boots  were  made  and  delivered  on  the  evening  app^ 
Instead  of  reaching  (Generals  Bragg  and  Morgan,  as  intended,  hoverO'^ 
maps,  papers,  boots,  owner,  maker,  and  spy,  suddenly  found  themsebs^ 
the  hands  of  the  army  police,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  cbagns^'i- 
parties  concerned.  Zeutaschell  and  Young  were  sent  to  the  militeCF'' 
at  Alton. 
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The  Psendo  "Sanders." 

Prohinent  among  those  thronging  the  head-quarters  of  BrigadieivGeneraL 
Boyle,  in  the  city  of  Louisyille,  one  morning  in  November,  1862,  might  have 
been  noticed  a  bright,  handsome  woman,  who  seemed  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the  success  of  some  suit  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Her  dress  and 
manner  indicated  that  she  belonged  to  the  higher  walks  of  life,  but  other- 
wise there  was  nothing  in  her  conduct  or  appearance  by  which  a  careless 
observer  would  distinguish  her  from  the  hundreds  of  others  who  daily  gather 
at  the  office  of  a  commanding  general,  seeking  favors  as  numerous  and 
diverse  as  the  applicants  themselves.  The  practised  eye,  however,  could 
easily  discern  certain  suspicious  circumstances  attaching  to  her  and  suggest* 
ive  of  the  idea  that  beneath  all  this  pleasant  exterior  there  might  be  an 
under-current  of  deceit  and  treachery.  But  her  story  was  plausible,  her 
manners  winning,  her  conversation  sprightly  and  interesting.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  her  upon  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,  and  it  seemed  both  ungallant  and  unjust  to  harbor 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  she  was  otherwise  than  a  high-minded,  honor- 
able woman,  who  would  scorn  any  of  the  petty  meannesses  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  within  our  lines. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  her  name  was  Ford,  that  her  husband  was 
a  Baptist  clergyman, — a  man  of  ability  and  reputation,  formerly  editor  of  a 
religious  paper  in  that  city,  and  now  representative  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress from  that  district  of  Kentucky.  She  herself  belonged  to  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  city,  and  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  an  aristocratic 
society.  To  a  naturally  brilliant  mind,  strengthened  and  polished  by  a 
thorough  education,  were  added  the  ease  and  grace  of  an  accomplished 
Southern  woman.  In  the  palmy  days  of  peace  she  had  been  the  centre  of  a 
bright  galaxy  of  wit  and  beauty,  dispensing  to  her  admirers  a  bounteous 
hospitality,  as  genial  as  it  was  welcome.  Now  all  was  changed.  These 
social  gatherings  had  long  been  discontinued,  the  family  circle  was  broken 
and  scattered,  her  husband  was  a  fugitive  from  his  home,  and  she  was  seek- 
ing from  the  Federal  authorities  permission  to  pass  southward  beyond  their 
lines  and  join  him  in  his  exile. 

Lounging  about  the  same  head-quarters,  on  the  same  morning,  with  seem- 
ingly no  particular  business  or  present  occupation  save  to  watch  the  mov^ 
ments  of  others,  was  a  quiet-looking  man,  who  now  and  then  cast  sharp, 
quick,  and  stealthy  glances  at  this  Mrs.  Ford,  apparently  regarding  her  with 
much  interest  Presently,  seeing  her  somewhat  apart  from  the  crowd,  he 
approached,  and,  in  a  respectful,  diffident  manner,  engaged  her  in  conversa- 
tion, which  continued  for  some  time,  and,  from  the  animated  character  it 
gradually  assumed,  was  evidently  upon  some  subject  in  which  both  parties 
were  deeply  interested.  That  it  was  of  a  confidential  and  private  nature 
was  easily  inferred  from  the  caution  maintained  during  its  continuance.  It 
seems  that,  after  some  commonplace  talk,  the  stranger  informed  her  that 
C 
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he  waa  not  what  he  then  eeemed,  but  in  reality  Captain  DenTer,oftbeCj» 
federate  armj,  yisiting  Louisyille  as  a  spy  upon  the  moyemeiitg 'jC  6 
Federal  armj  in  that  portion  of  Kentucky.  Highly  gratified  at  this  kit  - 
gence,  the  lady  became  very  friendly,  and  at  once  invited  the  captsin  to  rk 
her  house.  The  invitation  so  warmly  given  could  not  be  declined  intk« 
apparent  rudeness,  and  so  was  accepted,  but  with,  as  the  ladythoagtu 
rather  unnecessary  and  suspicious  hesitation. 

Whatever  unwillingness  the  captain  may  have  outwardly  exhiW  ^ 
accepting  the  proffered  invitation,  he  was  not  slow  in  availing  him*' : : 
its  present  privileges  and  prospective  pleasures.  Galling  soon  aftervari^i- 
the  residence  indicated,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  family,  tj*  3  :- 
found  strong  in  their  sympathy  with  the  South.  Conversadon  naton.- 
turned  upon  the  war,  and  by  a  warm  espousal  of  the  Confederate  cacK 
soon  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  into  their  confidence,  and,  by  war 
showing  his  confidence  in  them,  revealed  his  intention  of  presently  esn^c: 
through  the  Federal  lines  to  the  nearest  Confederate  command,  takiog  r : 
him  as  large  an  amount  of  quinine,  morphine,  and  other  mediciDtf  &>  :- 
oould  safely  carry.  Confidence  thus  implicitly  reposed  in  the  aoquaintiac* : 
but  a  few  hours  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  the  fiiir  hartes:au 
surely  a  reciprocal  confidence  would  be  little  enough  expression  otftt^- 
in  return.  It  was  not  safe ;  it  was  not  wise ;  but  "  there  can  be  no  h&ir= 
trusting  so  true  and  firm  a  Southerner  as  Captain  Denver,"  thought  )b 
Ford. 

It  was  her  purpose  too,  she  said,  to  smuggle  through  the  lines  large  i^u 
titles  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  to  the  Confederate  vd '  I 
ties  valuable  information  of  Federal  movements  and  plans.  Her  hu^- ' 
was  in  the  South,  and  she  apprehended  no  difficulty  in  procuring  &  !«-•  1 
allowing  her  to  go  to  him,  so  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  her  case  cc<l'  *  I 
brought  to  the  personal  notice  of  General  Boyle.  The  enterprise  in  vl: 
both  were  about  to  engage  now  became  the  exclusive  topic  of  a  lengthy  * : 
versation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  captain  remarked  that  he  had  w*  ^ 
oient  money  to  make  as  extensive  purchases  as  he  wished,  and  was  ded"-' 
of  assistance  from  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Louisville.  Mrs.  Ford  ttr-:^ 
this  need  not  trouble  him.  She  could  arrange  it  to  his  satisfacti')!:.  ^ 
appointed  an  interview  for  the  next  morning,  at  which  she  hoped  iai^y 
the  complete  success  of  her  efforts.  The  evening  passed  rapidly,  acti  • 
captain  took  his  departure,  leaving  his  entertainers  highly  pleased  witJi  '-^ 
as  a  valuable  acquaintance  and  colaborer  in  the  cause  of  the  SontL 

The  same  evening  the  captain  chanced  to  meet  in  the  office  of  tt:?  ■  • ' 
House  an  old  firiend,  Dr.  Rogers,  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  General  Stt:.^ 
Price,  a  paroled  prisoner,  and  now,  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans.  t<^  \ 
way  to  Cairo  to  report  to  General  Tuttle  for  transportation  by  the  fir<  ^J 
to  Vicksburg.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  cartel  agreed  upon  l;^ ' 
Federal  and  Confederate  authorities,  surgeons  were  held  as  noD-«oicl<&'i'' 
and  not  subject  to  exchange;  but  the  doctors,  with  others,  found  ir 
hospital  at  luka,  had  been  detained  by  General  Rosecrans,  in  retallati.i  i 
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the  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  General  Price  of  certain  Union  soldiers  itL 
Mississippi,  and  as  hostages  for  their  return.  Their  release  had  been 
followed  by  his ;  and  he  was  n  w,  as  stated,  en  route  for  Cairo.  At  their 
meeting  the  next  morning,  Captain  Denver  mentioned  the  doctor  to  Mrs. 
Ford  as  his  friend  and  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman,  with 
whom  she  would  no  doubt  be  highly  pleased,  at  the  same  time  remarking 
that  he  was  on  his  way  South,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  go  thither  under  his  protection.  To  this  she  readily  assented,  and 
desired  the  captain  to  procure  her  an  interview  with  the  doctor.  This  not 
very  difficult  task  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  doctor  called  upon 
her  that  evening.  Some  time  having  passed  in  conversational  pleasantry, 
the  doctor  adverted  to  the  carrying  of  contraband  goods,  and  spoke  dis- 
oouragingly  of  its  policy,  saying  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  parole  and  might  lead  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
With  apparent  sincerity,  Mrs.  Ford  promptly  replied  that  though  an  enemy 
of  the  Federal  Government  she  was  an  honorable  enemy,  and  would  engage 
in  no  enterprise  to  which  the  military  authorities  would  refuse  their 
sanction. 

The  doctor  seemed  satisfied,  and  did  not  revert  to  the  subject,  but, 
instead,  imparted  to  her,  in  strict  confidence,  a  secret  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months  previous  to  this,  George  N. 
Sanders  had  successfully  escaped  from  the  rebel  States  and  made  his  way 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  Confederate  loan.  High  hopes 
of  success,  on  his  part,  were  entertained,  and  his  return  was  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  rebels.  Mrs.  Ford,  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  in  the 
cause,  was  more  sanguine  even  than  her  most  sanguine  friends ;  and  imagi- 
nation can  scarcely  conceive  the  bright  colors  with  which  she  painted  the 
future  of  the  embryo  Confederacy.  Who,  then,  shall  describe  her  surprise 
and  joy  when  told  by  the  doctor  that  their  friend  Captain  Denver  was  no 
other  than  this  same  George  N.  Sanders,  who  had  eluded  the  guard  at  the 
Suspension  Bridge  and  was  now  on  his  return  to  the  Confederate  capital  ? 
She  was  also  informed  that  his  mission  had  been  completely  successful, — that 
the  loan  had  been  taken  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  that  Sanders  had  in 
possession  the  evidence  and  documents  connected  therewith,  all  written  in 
cipher.  She  was  cautioned  against  hinting  a  word  of  it  to  anybody,  or  even 
intimating  to  Sanders  that  she  knew  him  in  any  other  character  than  as 
Captain  Denver.  He  would  accompany  them  to  Vicksburg  in  his  present 
disguise,  and,  until  that  point  was  reached,  safety  required  that  it  should  be 
penetrated  by  no  one,  however  friendly  to  the  South.  The  interests  at  stake 
were  too  vast  to  be  hazarded  by  exposure  to  a  mischance,  which  a  single 
careless  word  might  bring  upon  them.  In  case,  however,  he  should  be 
suspected,  it  would  be  their  business  to  assist  him  in  the  secretion  of  his 
papers. 

The  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  discussed,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  doctor  warmly  espoused  by  Mrs.  Ford.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight 
M  she  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  Sanders :  how  he  had  managed  to 
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escape  the  yigUance  of  the  Federals ;  by  what  means  he  had  acoompliahed 
his  mission ;  what  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Europe,  the  prospects  of  recog* 
nition,  and  so  on.  The  doctor  answered  as  best  he  could,  and  at  length 
took  his  leave  to  make  final  preparations  to  start  the  next  eyening.  Passes 
were  obtained,  tickets  bought,  trunks  checked,  berths  secured  in  the 
sleeping-car.  Every  thing  bade  fair  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
enterprise.  The  night  was  passed  comfortably  in  sleep,  from  which  they 
were  wakened,  on  arriving  at  Cairo,  to  find  themselves  under  arrest.  Denyer 
and  Rogers  were  indignant,  but  Mrs.  Ford  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf, 
and  had  the  earth  opened  under  her  feet,  revealing  a  bottomless  chasm  in 
which  she  must  inevitably  be  buried  alive,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
astonished  and  horrified.  She  could  find  neither  tongue  nor  heart  to  utter 
a  word  in  defence,  and  was  led  away  in  silence.  A  personal  examination 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  letters  and  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  concealed 
about  her  clothes.  The  trunks  were  found  to  contain  similar  contraband 
goods  and  much  information  of  value  to  the  rebels.  Grieying  will  not 
restore  lost  opportunities,  nor  bring  to  the  surface  sunken  treasures :  else 
had  not  the  hopes  of  Mrs.  Ford  been  thus  ruthlessly  dashed  to  the  ground, 
her  letters  and  goods  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  the  riches  of 
the  Confederate  loan  taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown  away. 

After  a  protracted  investigation,  Mrs.  Ford  was  sent  South, — since  which 
time  she  has  engaged  in  the  business  of  publishing  a  book  giving  an  account 
of  her  experience  and  treatment  under  Federal  rule.  Captiun  Denver,  alias 
George  N.  Sanders,  alias  Conklin,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  simply  a  mem\^r 
of  the  detective  police  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Rogers,  of 
Price's  stafif,  also  a  member  of  the  same  corps. 


Dr.  Hudson  the  Smuggler,  eto. 

Ths  stroller  about  Nashville  and  its  vicinity,  in  some  of  his  more  extended 
walks,  may  have  noticed,  on  the  summit  of  a  considerable  elevation  about 
three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Penitentiary,  a  large  white  house,  half 
hidden  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  sugar-maples.  The  broad  grounds  in  front, 
with  their  well-filled  flower-beds,  winding  walks,  and  neatly  trimmed  shrub- 
bery, tell  of  wealth  and  taste  combined.  Apart  from  the  business  portion 
of  the  town,  with  its  constant  hum,  the  air  is  redolent  of  perfume.  Even 
the  vnnds,  seemingly,  pause  to  dally  in  luxurious  idleness  with  the  cedar- 
boughs,  and  from  the  birds  in  the  heavy-leaved  magnolias  are  heard  the 
notes  of  gladness.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  under  the  shade  and  in  the 
quiet  of  these  magnificent  trees,  one  could  spend  a  life  of  happy  content, 
alike  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  noisy  world  beyond. 

In  character  with  the  house  and  its  surroundings  was  the  family  that 
dwelt  within,  a  few  short  months  ago.    Its  head — Dr.  J.  R.  Hudson  -was  a 
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large,  stalwart  man,  whose  whitened  hair  and  beard  would  have  indicated 
that  fiftj-odd  years  of  life  had  weighed  none  too  lightly  upon  him,  had  not 
the  signs  of  present  comfort  been  yisible  in  every  feature  of  his  cheerful 
faee.  And,  indeed,  he  had  but  few  of  the  world's  troubles  to  breast.  The 
possessor  of  an  elegant  residence,  and  the  proprietor  of  extensive  iron- 
works near  Harpeth  Shoals,  with  three  thousand  acres  of  land  attached 
thereto,  and  the  owner  of  slaves  and  other  property,  he  could  now  well  afford 
to  sit  beneath  his  own  vino  and  fig-tree,  secure  in  the  fuU  possession  of  his 
ample  fortune,  and  look  out  almost  unconcernedly  upon  the  wild  waves  of 
rebellion's  stormy  sea.  His  wife — a  comely  and  interesting  lady — was  much 
younger  and  smaller  than  himself,  but  not  less  the  embodiment  of  an  un- 
troubled and  self-satisfied  mind.  A  bright,  keen  eye  told  of  acuten'ess 
and  penetration,  to  which  even  her  liege  lord,  physically  great  as  he  was, 
must  bend  the  knee  of  inferiority.  Three  daughters,  and  a  son,  the  youngest 
of  all,  constituted  the  family  then  at  home.  Two  of  the  daughters  were  young 
ladies  grown,  and  the  third  was  just  on  the  verge  of  womanhood :  they  were 
attractive  in  feature  and  manner,  and  possessed  of  many  of  those  graceful 
accomplishments  which  mark  the  perfect  woman. 

To  such  a  family,  dwelling  amid  such  scenes  of  beauty,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  that  earthly  riehes  could  give,  it  would  seem  that  the  future 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  an  unrufiled  sea  of  happiness.  But  life, 
like  an  ocean-voyage,  is  full  of  uncertainties.  And  so  with  this  household. 
At  the  very  moment  in  which  we  have  looked  in  upon  them,  they  were 
treading  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  disaster.  But  we  will  not  anticipate, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  story  about  to  be  told  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
that  wild  spirit  which  will  peril  all  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life  to 
gratify  a  reckless  malice  and  hate. 

One  afternoon  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1863,  the  doctor  was  visited 
by  a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Roberta  Samuels,  a  rebel  sympathizer  of  Nashville, 
in  company  with  a  young  man  whom  she  introduced  as  one  of  Ashby's 
cavalrymen  and  a  Confederate  spy.  In  the  most  gracious  manner  the 
doctor  expressed  his  gratification  at  having  such  a  guest  under  his  roof. 
The  call  being  one  of  mere  introduction,  the  visitor  took  his  leave  after 
about  an  hour's  conversation,  in  which  his  host  somewhat  guardedly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the  Southern  cause,  and  invited  him  to  call  again 
and  often.  In  three  or  four  days  the  spy  called  again, — ^this  time  in  the 
morning,  remaining  until  after  dinner.  The  doctor,  for  some  reason,  was 
more  communicative  than  on  the  previous  visit,  and,  by  way  of  showing 
his  hearty  good  will  towards  the  Confederacy,  related  the  story  of  his  assisting 
some  fourteen  rebel  prisoners  to  escape  from  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville 
through  the  Federal  lines.  On  a  very  dark  night,  he  said,  they  came  to  his 
house,  where  he  secreted  them  until  the  way  was  clear,  when  he  took  them 
\nto  the  fields,  pointed  out  the  Federal  picket-fires,  and  showed  them 
where  they  could  slip  by  in  the  darkness  without  being  seen.  By  one  of 
them — Samuel  T.  Brown — he  had  also  sent  out  a  fine  revolving  rifle  and 
Distol  and  various  other  articles.    He  turned  to  his  visitor,  and  asked, — 
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"Of  what  does  your  command  stand  in  most  need?" 

"Pistols  and  ammunition,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  it  is  the  principal  part 
of  my  business  here  to-day  to  make  arrangements  with  you  to  get  a  supply 
and  have  them  run  through  the  lines.    You  can  help  me,  can't  you  7" 

"I  am  just  the  man  to  do  it,''  said  he,  earnestly,  clapping  his  hand  on  the 
knee  of  his  companion.  **  How  many  can  you  manage  to  carry  out  ?  I  can 
get  you  as  many  as  you  want." 

"  I  can  get  through  with  fifty,  I  think." 

"Well,  I'll  look  around  and  see  about  them.  The  next  time  you  come 
I'll  let  you  know,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  second  day  after,  the  doctor  was  again  visited  by  this  friend,  who 
brought  with  him  a  Mr.  Walker,  whom  he  introduced  as  a  paroled  Confede- 
rate prisoner.  They  were  gladly  welcomed,  and  presented  to  the  family  in 
the  sitting-room.  The  doctor  remarked  that  he  had  been  too  busy  since  the 
last  call  to  do  any  thing  about  the  pistols,  but  he  hoped  "to  get  to  work  at  it 
soon."  He  interested  himself  also  in  Mr.  Walker's  case,  and  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  get  away  from  Nashville  by  running  through  the  lines, 
without  waiting  to  be  exchanged. 

"  If  you  do,"  said  he,  confidently,  "  I  can  get  you  through  any  time  you 
want  to  go.  I  can  pass  you  out  as  one  of  the  hands  employed  in  my  iron- 
works down  on  the  Cumberland  River,  or  I  can  send  you  out  as  a  carriage- 
driver  or  wood-chopper.  I  have  passed  out  several  in  these  ways ;  and  some- 
times I  give  a  man  an  axe  to  go  out  to  chop  wood,  and  he  quite  forgets  to 
oome  back." 

At  this  witticism  all  had  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  a  still  more  lengthy  and 
confidential  conversation  ensued,  developing,  however,  nothing  materially 
different  from  the  points  already  touched  upon.  Highly  pleased,  the  party 
at  length  broke  up,  with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  two  Confederates  to 
call  again  in  a  week  or  ten  days  and  make  further  arrangements  about  the 
pistols,  &o. 

This  appointment  was  kept  according  to  agreement, — ^the  two  friends  walk- 
ing out  to  the  residence  one  cold,  rainy  evening.  They  found  that  the 
doctor  had  a  visitor  before  thom,^-one  Captain  Kedman,  a  Federal  quarter- 
master. This,  of  course,  precluded  the  further  transaction  of  the  business 
on  which  they  came,  and  might  have  embarrassed  a  less  politic  man  than 
Dr.  Hudson.  He  met  the  difficulty  boldly,  introduced  them  to  the  captain 
as  workmen  from  his  iron-works,  questioned  them  as  to  affairs  there, 
asked  them  if  they  had  passes  to  go  back,  talked  to  them  as  Union  men,  and 
took  every  occasion  to  mock  and  jeer  at  the  rebels  and  their  cause,  slyly 
winking,  however,  the  while,  at  the  two  Confederates.  Accompanying  them 
to  the  door,  the  doctor  was  told  by  the  spy  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
the  steamboat-burning  expedition  near  Harpeth  Shoals,  and  that  the  Con- 
federates were  greatly  in  need  of  pistols ;  they  wanted  fifty  at  once. 

"Tou  shall  have  them,"  ho  exclaimed,  shaking  his  hand  energetically. 
"I  have  some  Federal  Government  vouchers,  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  dollars;  I  am  expecting  to  get  the  money  on  them  every  day; 
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and  with  it  Pll  buy  the  pistols.    When  shall  I  meet  you  to  ge  and  see 
about  them?'' 

"  I  can't  go  at  all.  It  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Nash 
ville,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sure  enough  I  But  there's  Mr.  Walker,-— he'll  do  just  as  well.  I'll  meet 
him  to-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  McNairy's  store  in  Nashville,  for  the 
purpose." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  parties  separated  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  Hudson  and  Walker  met,  as  proposed,  and  went  directly  to  a  gun- 
smith's shop  on  Deadrick  Street,  kept  by  one  William  Rear.  Rear  was  in 
the  front  part  of  the  shop  when  they  entered,  but,  without  a  word  being  said, 
all  three  walked  through  to  the  back  room.  Here  the  doctor,  without  intro- 
ducing Walker,  said,— 

"  I  want  fifty  pistols  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  going  to  run  the  lines." 

"  I  have  but  two,"  replied  Rear,  producing  them. 

"What  is  the  price  of  them  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  dollars  apiece." 

"Well,  I'll  take  them ;  and  I  want  you  to  get  some  more  right  away." 

Then,  turning  to  Walker,  he  added,  "  I'll  go  out  now  and  see  if  I  can't  get 
some  from  Captain  Redman's  clerk ;  and  I  will  leave  a  line  here  to-morrow 
morning,  letting  you  know  what  I  have  done." 

The  two  then  left  the  shop,  leaving  the  pistols  until  more  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  doctor  did  not  come  to  town  the  next  day,  as  promised,  nor  the 
day  after ;  and  Walker  began  to  fear  that  something  had  happened  to  him. 
To  set  his  mind  at  rest,  he  sent  him  a  note,  which  was  answered  by  the 
doctor  in  person  the  next  morning,  at  Rear's  shop.  In  reply  to  Walker's 
queries  he  said, — 

"  I  couldn't  get  any  pistols,  as  the  teamsters  and  soldiers  from  whom  I 
expected  to  buy  them  were  all  gone.  But  I  have  something  here  that's 
pretty  good,  I  think,"  exhibiting  a  buUet-mould  made  to  run  twelve  at  a 
time. 

"  Tou  had  better  have  some  balls  run  with  it,"  remarked  Walker,  as  he 
examined  it  carefully. 

"  I'll  have  a  peck  of  them  run  at  once ;  and  if  you  can't  get  them  out,  I 
will.  I  can  put  them  under  sacks  of  bran,  or  I  will  keep  them  at  the  house 
to  load  the  pockets  of  prisoners  when  they  run  the  lines.  I  can  find  ways 
enough  to  get  rid  of  them;  for  Confederate  spies  and  escaping  prisoners 
always  stop  at  my  house.  In  fact,  they  make  it  their  head-quarters,"  he 
said,  laughingly,  as  he  bade  Walker  "  good-morning." 

The  doctor  saw  no  more  of  Walker  after  this, — which  he  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  he  had  made  good  his  escape  from  Federal  restraint. 
Other  parties  and  other  business  soon  claiming  his  attention,  he  thought  but 
little  about  it,  indeed.  On  the  last  Monday  of  January  he  was  surprised 
and  pleased  by  a  visit  from  his  old  friend  the  Ashby  cavalryman  and  spy, 
of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  for  some  time.  The  sitting-room  being  occupied 
by  a  Federal  soldier, — ^there  as  a  guard  to  protect  his  property ,-*-the  doctor 
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and  his  guest  retired  to  the  parlor,  where  they  had  a  long  oonvosB^i 
touching  the  matter  in  which  both  were  so  deeply  interested.  TbfiaM 
was  exceedingly  communicatiTe,  and  did  most  of  tibe  talking.  He  kin> 
cently  secured,  he  said,  through  a  Dr.  Ford,  a  pair  of  fine  reTolring  pb  li 
and  a  revolving  rifle,  which  his  wife  had  taken  ont  on  the  Charlotte  pif  t» 
Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  residing  fifteen  miles  from  Nashville,  and  there  left  ti»i 
for  a  friend,  who  had  doubtless  got  them  by  that  time.  He  dedai&i  b: 
his  whole  time  and  attention  were  devoted  to  assisting  the  Confedente  mr. 
and  that  his  principal  object  in  taking  the  contract  to  furnish  the  Fe^ 
hospitals  with  milk  was  that  he  might  pass  the  lines  at  will  with  mras'i 
materials  to  aid  the  South.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  tiie  &d  d 
boasted  of  it  as  a  shrewd  trick,  that  he  was  kind  to  the  Federal  skk  %d 
wounded  in  order  to  pass  as  a  good  Union  man  and  thus  accomplisli  eu** 
for  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in ;  and  it  had  been  of  great  service  to  io:: 
for  he  had  been  enabled  to  get  many  rebel  prisoners  and  friends  ^4 
the  lines  on  his  own  pass  and  in  other  ways.  At  one  time  he  had  oa  b 
back  porch  eight  Confederate  soldiers  just  escaped  from  the  penitentiaij 
while  he  was  entertaining  four  Federal  officers  in  the  house.  His  partkur 
aim  was  to  keep  arms  passing  into  the  guerrilla  region  on  the  Cumlierki 
to  harass  steamboats  and  the  rear  of  General  Rosecrans's  army,  asd  tic 
keep  alive  the  spirits  of  the  rebels.  Towards  the  close  of  this  conyeia'^: 
he  said  to  his  visitor, — 

"My  friend  Dr.  Ford  is  afraid  of  being  arrested  by  the  NaghnflewEt 
police.    Can  you  get  him  through  the  lines  ?" 

"Yes,  I  can;  but  it  will  be  in  a  risky  way.  He  will  have  tomb 
chances,  and  may  get  shot,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Never  mind,  then :  I  can  easily  do  it  myself.'* 

The  spy  now  rising  to  take  his  leave,  and  intimating  that  he  mighr^^ 
see  him  again,  the  doctor  accompanied  him  to  the  porch,  where  he^'^^ 
his  stocking-feet  to  say  many  parting  words.  When  cautioned  ^i^  i 
he  merely  replied, — 

"I  would  be  glad  to  walk  to  the  State-House  on  my  bare  feet  ten  times,!? 
I  could  advance  the  Southern  Rights  cause  by  so  doing.'' 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  Mr.  Newcomer  ci^ 
at  the  doctor's  house  and  presented  him  a  letter  of  introductio&  fr^'3  J 
Prior  Smith,  living  twelve  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  HiUsborongfap^'^' 
His  business,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  was  to  obtain  assistance  in  proniiis: 
negroes,  especially  negro  children,  and  running  them  through  theism 
to  Smith,  to  be  sold  at  the  South.  The  enterprise,  if  sucoesafully  m»M|ei 
would  prove  exceedingly  profitable ;  and  the  doctor  entered  hcartilTiDfi?^^ 
arrangement.  Having  unbounded  confidence  in  Smith,  he  vres  not  st  ti 
reserved  in  his  expressions,  but  repeated  much  of  what  he  had  told  i- 
Walker  and  the  Confederate  spy,  ending  by  making  an  appointoeat  i 
meet  Newcomer  at  Rear's  shop,  there  to  aid  him  in  the  parcbise^ 
pistols  to  carry  South.  Here  they  found  five  pistols, — ^the  same  whx^  ^ 
been  procured  for  Walker,  but  which  were  finally  sold  to  Nevooiner.  ^^* 
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dootor  also  purchased  on  his  own  account  several  pounds  of  Minie  balls  to 
Bend  to  the  rebels.  His  wife,  he  said,  was  now  beyond  the  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  out  a  fine  horse  which  he  had  bought  from  a  soldier  for  • 
trifle.  Newcomer  advanced  Bear  money  for  the  purchase  of  other  pistols, 
Hudson  promising  to  see  that  they  were  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time,  and, 
just  before  leaving,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  latter  to  procure  foi 
Smith  the  requisite  number  of  negroes  and  run  them  through  the  lines.  He 
"waa  to  procure  a  pass  for  his  driver  and  servants  to  go  out  into  the  country 
for  milk  for  the  hospitals ;  and  in  that  way  they  could  get.  the  negroes  out 
and  such  other  articles  as  Newcomer  wished  to  carry  with  him, — ^the  latter 
acting  as  driver.  (We  should  have  stated,  ere  this,  that  Dr.  Hudson  had 
quite  a  herd  of  cows,  and  supplied  milk  to  the  Nashville  hospitals,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  daily.)  The  doctor  assured  him  that  he  could  be  relied  on 
in  every  emergency,  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  do  any  thing  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  South. 

The  next  day  Newcomer  called  again,  and  paid  the  doctor  two  hundred 
dollars,  taking  from  him  the  following  receipt: — 

«*$200. 

"  Received  two  hundred  dollars  of  Mr.  Newcomer,  to  be  appropriated  as 
distinctly  understood,  or  accounted  for  on  sight,  or  sooner. 

"J.  R.  Hudson. 

"  January  81, 18«S." 

The  understanding  referred  to  was  that  he  should  purchase  pistols  and 
ammunition  to  be  carried  South  by  Newcomer.  The  next  day  the  doctor 
showed  Newcomer  the  pistols,  a  doubl&4)arrel  shot-gun,  and  a  place  which 
be  called  his  arsenal,  prepared  by  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  secreting 
arms  whenever  he  should  deem  it  necessary,  and  which,  he  said,  would 
bold  a  thousand  stand. 

The  doctor  was  now  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  pistol  and  negro  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  next  two  weeks  held  almost  daily  consultation  with  his 
friend  Newcomer  as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  and  getting  them  to 
their  destination.  In  a  week  or  so  they  had  obtained  six  likely  boys,  who, 
Smith  was  informed,  would  be  delivered  at  any  place  he  should  name  outside 
of  the  lines,  and  the  doctor  had  procured  the  promise  of  four  more.  So  far 
every  thing  was  progressing  favorably ;  but  the  operations  were  more  limited 
than  suited  the  tastes  of  either,  and  each  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  some 
opportunity  of  materially  enlarging  them.  Meanwhile  the  dbctor  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  persons  representing  themselves  as  paroled  prisoners,  spies, 
&o.,  to  all  of  whom  he  extended  a  welcoming  hand.  With  one  in  particular — 
introduced  by  Newcomer  as  a  spy  of  General  Wheeler— he  became  very 
intimate,  and  revealed  to  him  bis  real  sympathies  and  feelings  quite  at 
length.    To  him  he  said,  on  his  first  visit, — 

"  I  am  a  strong  Southern  Rights  man ;  and  not  a  day  passes  over  my  head 
that  I  do  not  do  something  to  assist  the  Southern  cause.  I  am  watehed  by 
the  detectives,  I  know,  and  have  been  frequently  reported,  but  have  not  yet 
been  imprisoned,  because  I  play  my  cards  right.    I  have  in  my  house  fre- 
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quently,  and  am  friendly  with,  many  Federal  officers,  and,  when  reportedi  I 
proTe  by  them  that  the  charge  is  false.  I  have  aided  in  the  escape  of  many 
prisoners,  but  they  have  always  thought  me  innocent." 

Mrs.  Hudson,  however,  did  not  seem  as  confident  and  easy  As  the  doctor. 
She  repeatedly  cautioned  their  new  friend  to  be  very  careful,  as  they  were 
watched  on  all  sides,  and  she  had  reason  to  suspect  that  certain  suspicious- 
looking  men  who  had  been  there  a  few  days  since  were  nothing  else  than 
spies  sent  there  by  some  of  the  officers.  She  was  assured  by  him  that  he 
was  sharp  enough  to  evade  any  detectives  that  could  be  sent  to  watch  him 
or  them, — at  which  she  seemed  satisfied  and  more  at  rest  and  confidential 
than  before.  Some  of  their  friends,  she  said,  with  great  glee,  had  recently 
escaped  from  the  penitentiary,  and  intimated,  that  she  and  a  neighbor  lady 
had  assisted  them  to  do  so,  withont,  however,  saying  it  in  so  many  words. 
The  doctor  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  in  town  that  day, — ^which  he 
did,  and  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  street  a  number  of  friends  whom  it  would 
do  to  talk  to,  gave  him  the  names  of  others  living  in  the  country  who  would 
be  of  great  assistance,  and  invited  him  to  visit  him  at  his  house  often,  and 
to  call  upon  him  for  any  thing  in  his  power  to  give. 

At  this  time  large  numbers  of  negroes  were  employed  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Nashville ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  doctor  hoped  to  procure  all  that 
he  wished  to  run  South.  Accordingly,  he  called  upon  Dr.  or  Lieutenant  D. 
J.  Deardurff,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Engineer  Camp, 
and  inquired  if  he  could  be  spared  some  negroes  long  enough  to  build  up  and 
repair  his  fence, — saying  that  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  oould  be 
thus  accommodated.  The  lieutenant  replied  that  he  might  have  them  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  spared,  calculating,  however,  that  this  would  not  be 
until  the  works  were  finished,  and  not  intending  to  let  him  have  them  until 
then.  Soon  afterward  he  was  instructed  by  higher  authority  to  confer  with 
Dr.  Hudson  and  consent  to  arrangements  with  him  to  furnish  negroes, 
and  was  informed  that  the  doctor  would  call  on  him  soon, — ^which  he  did  in 
four  or  five  days.  Being  treated  with  some  courtesy,  he  proposed  the  trap- 
ping of  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  said  to  the  lieutenant  that  if 
he  would  engage  with  him  in  the  business  and  turn  them  over  to  him,  he 
could  get  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  boy  large  enough  to  plough, 
and  for  able-bodied  men  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  they  would  divide  the  proceeds  equally.  He  further  said  that  he  could 
get  any  kind  oSf  a  pass  he  wished,  as  he  had  a  farm  outside  the  pickets,  and 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  and  disposing  of  them  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  furnished.  Deardurff  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  told  him 
he  could  have  as  many  as  he  wanted ;  whereupon  the  doctor  took  his  leave, 
promising  to  call  for  them  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  next  thing  now  was  to  see  Newcomer,  report  his  success,  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  ftiture ;  and  for  this  he  was  not  compelled  to  wait  long, 
as  the  latter  called  upon  him  that  very  evening.  The  doctor  reported  that 
he  had  sounded  Lieutenant  Deardurff,  with  whom  he  had  just  taken  dinner, 
in  regard  to  the  negro-smuggling  business,  and  that  the  lieutenant  h»d 
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agreed  to  go  into  partnership  with  him.  He  said,  further,  that  he  -ww 
going  to-morrow  to  see  Dr.  Seamore  and  trj  to  get  three  or  four  little  negroes 
from  him  to  take  South,  and  also  would  go  to  Lieutenant  Osgood  and  ask  for 
a  pass  for  himself  and  serrants  through  the  lines,  upon  which,  if  he  obtained 
it,  he  would  take  out  all  the  negroes  he  was  to  get  from  Deardurff  and  Sea- 
more.  Newcomer  was  highly  pleased,  and  congratulated  the  doctor  upon 
his  excellent  management.  He  had  just  returned  from  outside  the  lines,  he 
said,  and  had  taken  with  him  six  negroes,  whom  he  had  sent  South. 

"  And  while  there,"  he  continued,  "  I  found  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
General  Frank  Cheatham,  enclosing  five  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he 
requested  me  to  purchase  quinine  for  the  use  of  his  hospitals.  I  suppose  I 
can  procure  it  from  Brs.  Cliff  and  Ermy,  of  this  city,  canH  I V 

"I  am  well  acquainted  with  Ermy,"  replied  the  doctor;  "and  I  don't 
doubt  I  can  get  all  we  want  from  him." 

**  But  how  will  we  manage  to  get  it  through  the  lines  ?" 

"  I  think  we  can  get  Dr.  Ford  to  carry  it.  At  any  rate,  Ford,  you,  and  I 
will  meet  at  Rear's  to-morrow  and  arrange  it  all." 

Newcomer  was  at  the  place  appointed  in  due  season,  but  found  neither  of 
the  others  there.  Somewhat  disappointed,  he  sent  a  note  to  Hudson,  asking 
the  reason  of  it,  and  received  word  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  place  of  meeting,  with  a  request  that  he  would  call  at  his  house, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  see  him.  Going  at  once,  he  was  told  by  the  doctor  that 
he  had  seen  and  talked  with  Dr.  Ermy  about  the  quinine,  and  that  they  could 
have  one  hundred  ounces  for  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  Hudson 
had  offered  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  Ermy  said  he  would  not  ob- 
ject, "as  it  was  for  suffering  humanity/'  but  his  partner.  Dr.  Cliff,  would 
have  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  which  he  had  finally  agreed  to 
give,  thus  closing  the  bargain.  Newcomer  expressed  himself  fully  satisfied, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  he  was  approached  by  Mrs.  Hudson, 
who  said  that  there  was  in  the  penitentiary  a  Confederate  officer  by  the 
name  of  Russell,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  her  husband,  whom  she  was 
very  anxious  to  get  out  and  run  through  the  lines. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  would  gladly  crawl  on  my  elbows  from  here 
to  the  prison,  the  stormiest  night  that  ever  blew,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  re- 
lease him." 

"  If  you  can  get  him  out,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  take  good  care  of 
him"  was  Newcomer's  reply. 

"  I  will  see  him,  then,  to-morrow,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hudson,  "  and  tell  him 
that  one  of  General  Wheeler's  spies  is  in  the  city,  who  will  take  charge  of 
him  and  see  him  safely  through  the  lines  if  he  can  only  get  out  of  prison." 

It  was  now  the  Monday  on  which  the  doctor  had  promised  to  call  again 
upon  Lieutenant  Deardurff,  and  he  was  prompt  to  fulfil  his  appointment 
The  interview  was  a  pleasant  one ;  and  the  doctor  stated  that  he  had  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  was  ready  for  business  at  any  time, 
asking,  finally, — 

"Do  you  see  any  chance  of  being  caught  in  it?^ 
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**  No,"  returned  the  lieutenant ;  "  I  con  manage  my  part  of  it  wi&oai 
any  trouble.  So  far  as  I  am  conoemed,  I  have  no  fear  at  all,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  if  the  thing  is  properly  managed  there  is  no  danger  in  it 
Besides,  didn^t  you  teU  me  you  could  get  a  pass  of  any  kind'at  any  time 
you  wanted  it?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  at  the  'same  time  taking  out  and  showing  a  pass. 
"  I  have  one  here.  Yon  see,  it  says,  for  myself  and  servants.  I  told  them  I 
had  a  farm  beyond  the  pickets,  and,  as  I  was  just  commencing  work  on  it, 
might  want  to  take  out  more  hands  some  days  than  others.  They  had  better 
make  it '  servants,'  I  said,  and  then  it  would  pass  out  any  number, — ^which 
they  did;  and  all  I  will  have  to  do  now  will  be  to  say  that  they  are  my  8er> 
vants.  The  pickets  are  changed  every  day ;  so  they'll  not  suspect  any  tiling: 
and  I  think  it's  perfectly  safe.  At  any  rate,  I'll  risk  it.  If  there's  nothing 
risked  there'll  be  nothing  won,  you  know.  We  can  make  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  it,  and  nobody  will  be  the  worse  for  it;  because  they  are  runaway 
slaves,  anyhow,  whom  their  masters  will  never  get  again,  and  so  will  lose 
nothing  by  our  operations." 

Other  features  of  the  plan  were  discussed  for  nearly  three  hours,  when  the 
doctor  asked  DeardurfT  to  order  his  horse  and  go  with  him  to  select  the  best 
route  to  get  them  away,  and  also  to  call  at  his  house  and  talk  with  his  wife 
about  it  He  did  so,  and  found  Mrs.  Hudson  considerably  more  shrewd  than 
her  husband,  but  eventually  gained  her  confidence,  and  was  invited  to  dinner 
the  next  day.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  generously  entertained  by 
the  doctor  and  his  family.  During  the  meal,  the  former  inquired  if  he  could 
let  him  have  any  number  of  negroes,  from  four  to  twelve,  that  evening  or 
night  or  the  next  morning,  at  any  place  that  would  suit. 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  can  do  with  them  ?"  queried  the  lieutenant 

"  I'U  take  them  out  on  the  farm,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  with  them 
and  how  many  can  be  disposed  of." 

"  K  X  were  in  your  place  I  would  go  and  see  Prior  Smith  and  two  or  three 
others  of  your  friends,  and  see  what  they  say  about  it,"  continued  Deardurff, 
anxious  to  implicate  as  many  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  convince 
Hudson  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  matter. 

"  That's  a  good  idea.  I'll  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  report  to  you  im- 
mediately on  my  return." 

With  this  they  parted,  the  one  to  go  to  his  camp,  the  other  to  make  ready 
for  his  journey.  Whether  this  was  ever  performed  it  is  not  necessary  t> 
.  state;  but  certainly  it  was  not  the  next  day,  for  the  doctor  had  more  import- 
ant business  with  Newcomer,  which  he  must  have  forgotten  when  making 
this  arrangement  with  Deardurff.  The  next  morning  Newcomer  came  early 
with  the  money  to  buy  the  quinine  which  had  been  engaged  of  Dr.  Ermy. 
When  told  what  he  had  come  for,  Hudson  at  once  ordered  his  buggy,  and 
was  just  ready  to  start  for  the  medicine,  when  his  wife  returned  from  the 
city,  bringing  word  from  Dr.  Ford  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  something  was  vnrong.  Mrs.  Hudson  also  swd  that  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  Hospital  No.  15,  had  told  her  that  she  and  the  doctor 
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watched  at  head-Kiuarten,  and  that  passes  were  only  given  them  for  the  piij> 
pose  of  catching  hoth  of  them, — that  he  had  known  it  some  time,  and  wonia 
have  told  her  sooner,  only  he  had  been  cautioned  not  to  say  any  thing  about 
it ;  but,  notwithstanding,  that  he  would  warn  them  of  their  danger.  He  was 
surprised  they  were  not  already  arrested ;  and  they  must  keep  a  good  look- 
out, or  they  soon  would  be* 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Newcomer.  '*At  any  rate,  I'll  find  out 
before  night  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  wind,  from  one  of  Gene* 
ral  Mitchel's  clerks^  who  is  in  my  employment.'' 

At  this  both  wef e  much  pleased,  and  said  they  felt  perfectly  sAfe  so  long 
as  they  had  such  a  shrewd  friend  to  watch  over  them. 

Newcomer  called  again  that  evening,  and  found  the  doctor  as  ready  as 
ever  to  assist  in  getting  the  quinine  through ;  but  Mrs.  Hudson  was  still 
much  alarmed.  Promising  to  come  again  in  the  morning,  he  left  without 
making  any  arrangements  about  the  matter.  The  next  day  he  was  informed 
by  the  doctor  that  Deardurff  had  dined  with  him  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
that  all  arrangements  about  the  negroes  had  been  satisfactorily  agreed  on 
between  them.  Newcomer  now  said  that  he  had  seen  the  clerk  he  had 
spoken  of,  and  that  he  had  told  him  there  was  nothing  on  file  at  head- 
quarters against  him  or  his  wife,  and  that  all  Dr.  Chalmers  had  said  was 
false.  This  made  matters  right  again  in  a  moment ;  and  Newcomer  handed 
to  Hudson  the  five  hundred  dollars,  taking  for  it  this  receipt: — 

"$500. 

"Received  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  as  directed  and 
understood. 

"J.  R.  Hudson. 

"Marohe^lSeS." 

The  doctor  said  he  would  get  A.  W.  Hendershot,  a  druggist  of  the  city, 
to  take  the  five  hundred  dollars  and  buy  the  quinine  from  Ermy,  and  he 
would  send  his  servant  to  bring  it  to  the  house.  From  thence  he  would  gel 
his  wife  and  daughter — Mrs.  Ward,  who  lived  five  miles  out  on  the  Char- 
lotte pike — to  take  it  beyond  the  lines  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  there 
leave  it  for  Newcomer.  They  would,  be  said,  tie  twine  around  the  necks  of 
the  bottles,  and  adjust  them  around  their  wusts,  under  their  clothes,  and 
thus  carry  them  out  of  their  lines  safely.  He  then  introduced  Newcomer  to 
Mrs.  Read, — ^wife  of  General  Read  of  the  Confederate  army, — and  gave  him 
several  letters  which  Mrs.  Ford  wished  sent  South.  The  ladies  were  very 
agreeable,  showing  him  marked  respect,  inviting  him  to  call  often,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  would  always  be  treated  **as  a  friend  indeed" 
Hudson  started  at  once  to  make  arrangements  about  the  quinine,  and 
Newcomer  soon  followed  him. 

The  next  day,  Hudson  said  that  he  had  bought  the  quinine,  and  that 
fifty  ounces  were  then  hidden  in  his  house,  and  that  to-morrow  he  would 
have  the  remainder  there.  Newcomer  thanked  him  for  his  promptness,  and 
engaged  in  oonversation  upon  other  matters.    There  was  a  Federal  commis- 
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sary  store  burned  lu  town  last  night,  he  said,  and  he  belieyed  it  had  been 
done  by  some  friend' of  the  South. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

''  If  I  Knew  who  did  it  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  one  thousand 
dollars." 

'*  If  that  is  all  jou  want,  I  can  find  you  as  many  men  who  will  do  that 
kind  of  work  as  you  wish.  I  will  go  and  see  about  it  to-morrow  and  let  you 
know." 

"All  right*    I  will  pay  well  for  it  if  it  is  well  done." 

'*  Wel^I  don't  think  it  is  any  worse  than  to  capturS  a  train  of  wagons 
loaded  with  the  same  kind  of  goods.  I'd  make  the  match  to  set  the  build- 
ings on  fire  myself.  It  is  easy  enough  to  do,  too.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  take  a  piece  of  punk  and  wrap  around  it  cotton  soaked  in  turpentine ; 
then  set  fire  to  the  punk,  and  it  will  not  blaze  for  hours  after  it  is  put  in 
the  building ;  so  that  a  man  will  have  ample  time  to  get  away  before  the  fire 
breaks  out." 

This  ended  the  conversation  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  doctor  and  New- 
comer, who  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the  scout  and  detective.  And  here, 
too,  it  may  be  stated — a»  has  probably  been  already  surmised — ^that  Walker, 
.  the  Ashby  cavalryman,  and  Wheeler's  spy,  the  doctor's  three  friends, 
were  simply  members  of  the  army  police.  Before  the  doctor  had  time  to 
put  into  operation  any  of  his  plans  for  smuggling  negroes  or  medicines 
through  the  lines,  he  was  arrested,  together  with  his  wife  and  the  gunsmith 
Rear.  An  examination  of  his  house  revealed  a  large  amount  and  variety  of 
contraband  goods, — among  which  were  nine  revolvers,  three  shot-guns,  two 
muskets,  one  rifle,  three  bags  of  bullets  and  buckshot,  a  large  quantity  of 
domestic  and  woollen  goods,  three  bottles  of  morphine,  and  ntn^fy-ntiw 
ounces  of  quinine.  This  latter,  it  seems,  his  daughter  had  refused  to  assist 
in  carrying  beyond  the  lines,  and  therefore  it  was  found  just  where  he  had 
secreted  it.  Hudson  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned — ^the  former  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  latter  at  her  house — ^while  their  case  was  pending.  The 
decision  finally  arrived  at  was  to  send  them  South  beyond  the  lines,  whither 
they  had  aided  to  send  so  many  others.  Rear  was  released  on  parole  and 
bond,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  at  large. 

Thus  was  the  home-circle  broken  up ;  and  where  was  once  only  happi- 
ness is  now  misery.  Though  the  guilt  of  the  parents  is  not  that  of  the 
children,  they  feel  its  weight,  and  in  sorrow  must  mourn  it  for  many 
days.  **  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  was  said  of  him  who  violated 
the  laws  of  God's  kingdom;  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  those  who  rebel  and 
plot  against  a  Government  at  once  so  beneficent  and  so  poicerful  as  ours.  If 
at  any  time,  now  or  in  the  future,  the  fate  of  Dr.  Hudson,  his  wife,  and  the 
children  upon  whom  his  crimes  have  entailed  sorrow,  shall  convey  aught  of 
warning  to  others,  the  labor  spent  in  compiling  this  chapter  will  not  hav« 
been  in  vain. 

In  thifl  case  there  were  two  ruling  passions  developed  in  the  aged  and 
wealthy  rebel,— one  to  aid  the  rebellion,  and  the  other  to  make  money  for 
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himself.  For  the  one,  the  plea  of  a  mistaken,  fitnatical  principle  might 
be  offered  as  an  apology,  bat  for  the  other  none  can  entertain  the  leaft 
respect.  The  reader  may  exclaim  against  the  seeming  temptation  resorted 
to  in  this  case ;  but  there  was  really  ho  temptation.  The  detectives  were 
strictly  enjoined  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  simply  to  afford  facilities  to 
the  secret  evil-doers  of  Nashville  in  this  hour  of  general  rebellion  and 
peril  to  the  Government ;  and  the  above  record  is  evidence  that  they  kept 
within  the  line  of  their  instructions.  The  schemes  of  Dr.  Hudson  were  his 
own,  or  arose  incidentally  from  his  surroundings.  Had  plans  and  schemes 
been  deliberately  made  up  for  him,  one  can  hardly  conjectu^  to  what 
extent  his  principles  and  feelings  would  have  carried  him. 


Newcomer  the  Soont. 


Harry  Newcoxbr  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
March,  1829.  Born  and  raised  in  a  hotel,  he  was  employed  as  a  baivtender 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  when  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  broke  up  housekeeping.  Thus  thrown  out  of  present  employment, 
he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
milling  business.  Serving  out  his  time,  he  continued  at  this  some  years, 
until  his  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  — — —  Oates, — now  County  Auditor  of 
Ashland  county,  Ohio, — ^was  elected  sheriff,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of 
his  deputies.  In  1857  he  went  to  Cleveland,  and  was  employed  by  Jabes 
Fitch,  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  as  a  detect- 
ive officer.  This  situation  he  retained  some  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  quite  successful  in  developing  several  noted  cases  of  crime  and 
bringing  to  punishment  men  who  had  grown  gray  in  villany.  One  of  these 
cases  is  so  remarkable  in  its  history  and  character,  and  was  productive  of 
such  startling  results,  that  the  author  thinks  it  worthy  of  a  detailed  narra- 
tion, as  an  example  of  the  skill  displayed  by  our  detective,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  practical  truth  of  the  saying  that  **  murder  will  out." 

Information  had  been  obtained  by  the  authorities  that  a  large  business 
was  transacted  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  counterfeit  money  in  Geauga 
county,  Ohio.  Though  it  was  certain  that  the  information  was  correct,  it  had 
thus  far  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  positive  evidence  by  which  to 
^x  the  guilt  upon  the  suspected  parties.  By  his  previous  operations  New- 
comer had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  ingenious  and  successful 
detective,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  him  down  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
case.  He  was  instructed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  blacksmith 
named  Jesse  Bowen,  who  lived  near  a  place  called  Burton  Square  in  that 
county.  This  Bowen,  in  addition  to  his  trade,  cultivated  a  small  farm,  and 
had  long  been  known  as  a  lawless  character,  engaged  in  every  manner  of 
fraud  and  crime,  but  had,  nevertheless,  managed  to  escape  detection  and 
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punisliraent.  He  was  now  some  seyenty-eight  years  old,  and  lired  a  friend- 
less, unsocial  life,  his  house  being  shunned  by  all  who  had  any  care  for 
their  reputation  and  standing.  To  this  man  Newcomer  introduced  himself  as 
William  H.  Hall,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  counterfeit 
money.  To  substantiate  this  representation  of  himself,  he  exhibited  large 
quantities  of  counterfeit  bills  on  various  banks, — ^with  an  abundance  of 
which  he  had  been  furnished  before  leaving  Cleveland.  Two  or  three  in- 
terviews were  had,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  so  completely  gaining  confidence 
that  the  old  man  gave  him  the  names  of  all  the  parties  in  that  vicinity 
dealing  in  counterfeit  money.  He  was  then  working  a  smaU  patch  of  com, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  finish  hoeing  that  and  cut  and  get  in  his  hay,  he 
said,  he  would  take  him  around  and  introduce  him  to  them,  when  he  could 
easily  dispose  of  aU  his  money.  Newcomer  now  went  to  work  with  the  old 
man,  and  assisted  him  about  his  com  and  hay,  that  he  might  get  through  as 
soon  as  possible.  During  this  time  he  stayed  with  Bowen,  sleeping  up-etairs, 
while  the  old  man  and  his  wife  remained  below.  Scarcely  a  night  would 
pass  that  some  one  of  the  gang  of  thieves,  robbers,  and  counterfeiters  who 
made  this  their  head-quarters  would  not  come  and  knock  on  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  old  man  would  thrust  out  his  head  and  ask,  "Who's  there?" 
If  the  password  was  correctly  given,  the  door  would  open  at  once.  By  lying 
awake  at  nights  when  he  was  thought  to  be  asleep,  sometimes  getting  out 
of  bed  and  listening  at  the  window  or  peeping  through  the  cracks  in  the 
floor.  Newcomer  soon  ascertained  that  this  password  was  "  Washington," 
heard  much  of  their  conversation,  learned  their  plans,  and  often  saw  them 
buying  counterfeit  coin  of  Bowen. 

Day  by  day  the  old  man's  confidence  in  him  became  stronger,  until  at 
last  he  imparted  to  him  all  his  secrets,  took  him  to  his  shop,  dug  up  fran 
one  comer  his  tools,  moulds,  and  other  apparatus  for  coining  money,  and 
explained  to  him  the  whole  business.  Newcomer  now  assisted  him  in  the 
manufacture  of  bogua  coin,  and  soon  they  had  a  considerable  stock  on  hand. 
One  day  the  old  man  called  him  out  into  a  small  orchard  near  his  house,  and, 
sitting  down  under  an  apple-tree,  told  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  him,  aa  he 
wished  to  talk  with  him. 

"  I  have,"  began  he,  "  something  to  tell  you, — something  I  never  told  to 
anybody  before,  not  even  to  my  wife.  It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  tell  it  to  you  noWf  a  comparative  stranger,  whom  I  have  known  but 
a  few  days ;  but  I  feel  something  within  me  that  prompts  me  to  it.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Vermont,  my  brother  and  myself  murdered  our 
brother-in-law  in  the  woods  one  day.  He  was  a  simple,  shallow-witted 
fellow,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  off  by  himself  and  remaining  for 
some  time  away  in  the  woods.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we  waylaid  and 
killed  him.  For  a  time  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him ;  but  by-and- 
by  some  portion  of  the  body  was  found  and  identified,  and  we  were  arrested 
as  the  miurderers.  Nobody  had  seen  the  murder  done ;  but  there  were  certain 
things  tending  to  jbsten  the  guilt  on  us,  and  the  possession  of  the  consider- 
able proparty  he  left  was  supposed  to  be  motive  enough  for  the  deed.    The 
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evidence  was  entiiely  circumstantial;  but  it  convinced  the  jury:  we  were 
oonvioted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  case  was  desperate,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape.  The  day  of  the  execution  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  we  had  about  given  up  all  hope, — ^when  relief  and  release  came 
very  unexpectedly.  Some  of  our  friends  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  man 
in  New  Jersey  who  was  the  very  image  of  the  murdered  man.  His  most 
intimate  friends  could  not  have  told  them  apart.  I  myself,  when  I  first  saw 
him,  was  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  with  fear,  thinking  that  our 
brother-in-law  had  returned  to  accuse  us.  This  man  was  brought  into  court, 
and  swore  that  he  was  the  identical  man  whom  we  had  been  accused  and 
convicted  of  murdering.  Nobody  could  gainsay  it,  and  we  were  released. 
He  remained  there  just  long  enough  for  this,  and  then  disappeared  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  came,  never  having  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  My  brother 
remained  in  Vermont,  and  died  there.  What  little  property  I  had  was 
entirely  used  up  in  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  lawyer's  fee,  &c.,  and  I  came 
here  to  Ohio,  where  I  have  been  ever  since.  I  was  poor,  and  this  counter- 
feiting business  suited  my  taste,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  more  or  less, 
during  all  the  time  I  have  lived  here.  Our  case  has  been  oflen  published 
and  cited  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  utter  unreliability  of  the  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  as  a  narrow  escape  from  death  of  two  innocent 
men ;  but  nobody  knew  that  we  actually  did  kill  him,  and  that  his  return 
was  all  a  made-up  scheme  to  effect  our  release,  based  upon  the  extraordinary 
likeness  of  the  man  to  our  murdered  brother-in-law." 

To  say  that  Newcomer  was  not  astonished  and  horrified  at  this  strange 
revelation  of  long-concealed  crime  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  human 
in  his  sympathies  and  feelings;  but,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  and 
felt,  he  artfully  avoided  any  expression  of  it,  and  as  speedily  as  possible 
changed  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.  The  old  man's  work  was  now 
done,  and  the  promised  trip  around  the  county  was  made.  Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  dealers  were  visited  and  traded  with.  Newcomer  bought,  sold,  and 
exchanged  counterfeit  money  with  them,  and  thus  gained  their  confidehce 
as  fully  as  he  had  gained  Bowen's.  Many  of  them  afterwards  came  to  see 
him  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  where  they  had  long  conferences  and  together 
laid  out  plans  for  future  operations.  The  circle  of  Newcomer's  acquaint- 
ance rapidly  increased,  and  soon  numbered  the  more  considerable  counter- 
feiters, burglars,  horse-thieves,  &c.  of  that  whole  region.  Several  weeks 
passed  in  this  way,  when  urgent  business  called  him  away,  and  he  returned 
to  Cleveland  to  report  progress  to  Marshal  Fitch.  OflBcers  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  place,  and  five  of  the  gang  arrested,— ramong  whom  was 
Bowen.  Large  quantities  of  bogus  coin,  together  with  the  moulds  and 
metal  used  in  its  manufacture,  were  found  in  his  shop.  They  were  brought 
to  Cleveland  and  confined  in  jail,  where  Bowen  was  visited  by  many  citi- 
zens, to  whom  he  confessed  that  the  facts  as  here  stated  were  substantially 
correct.  They  were  all  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary, — 
Bowen  for  six  years,  and  the  others  for  terms  ranging  from  one  to  five. 

During  his  stay  in  Cleveland,  Newcomer  was  engaged  in  many  other  cases, 
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Bom<3  of  them  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  one  jost  mentkf&ed;  k 
they  cannot  even  be  alluded  to  in  this  brief  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say  th&  be 
obtained  a  wonderful  local  reputation  for  skill  and  sagacity  in  the  dvTteip- 
ment  of  difficult  and  complicated  cases,  and  that  his  serviees  wm  i: 
demand  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country.  In  I860  he  went  to  PiiteUTr, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Hague,  Chief  of  Police  in  l*: 
city,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Biddle  Roberts, — ^then  Uiiit«d  Su^ 
District  Attorney,  now  a  colonel  in  the  Federal  army, — who  atonceemj.  ;.i 

him  as  a  detective.    At  this  time Campbell,  an  able  and  eiK:^-.i 

officer,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  and  courteous  gentleman,  was  Marsb.  i 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The  wilds  of  Western  PcmtviTiu 
had  long  been  notorious  as  the  hiding-place  of  ixmomerable  thieves,  om'^ 
feiters,  and  murderers.  Many  efforts  had  been  made  to  break  up  ik-' 
gangs  and  rid  society  of  so  disgraceful  an  element,  but,  for  some  reasoD,ti:T 
had  all  ended  in  failure.  The  United  States  authorities  were  now  deteimJi!'- 
to  make  another  attempt  to  discover  the  whereabouts  and  arrest  thekaiea 
and  members  of  this  wide-spread  association  of  criminals.  It  was  &  tiak  i 
which  only  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  enterprise  could  hope  to  sueceeiii  ^ 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  selected  as  the  proper  person  to  vbisi  fe 
commit  it. 

For  half  a  century,  a  place  in  Butler  county — ^known  as  the  Stone  Eoos^- 
had  been  designated  as  the  head-quarters  of  much  of  this  villany.  It^ 
in  a  wild,  dreary  region,  at  a  crossing  of  public  roads  where  stags  ^^^ 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  for  meals  and  a  change  of  horses.  Aboot  i^- 
from  this  tavern,  in  a  dense  forest  near  the  iron-mountains,  lived  the  hk 
and  head  of  the  gang,  Charles  Coventry  by  name,  but  known  tmsq  ^ 
confederates  as  "  the  Old  North  Pole.''  He  was  a  desperate,  daring  aas. 
fearing  nothing,  and  feared  by  all.  Tall  and  heavy-built,— weigbitr  * 
least  two  hundred  pounds,-— dark-skinned  as  a  negro,  with  a  strong  l^ 
beard  and  a  thick  bushy  head  of  hair,  he  was  the  very  bean-idbl  ci  t 
reckless,  law-defying  bandit.  To  the  lair  of  this  "wild  man  of  the^><<-* 
Newcomer  was  sent,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  posabli  n 
whereabouts,  habits,  and  associations,  and  to  obtain  such  other  ififorDi:^ 
concerning  him  as  could  be  gathered  up  about  the  neighborhood.  Hi^::^ 
no  recommendation  to  him,  he  could  not  at  this  time  hope  to  do  more  ;i^ 
this,  as  Coventry  was  too  shrewd  and  practised  a  rogue  to  be  easily  caa^'- 
His  instructions  were  fully  carried  out,  and  he  returned  in  a  fewdijj** 
Pitti^burg,  reporting  progress  to  the  authorities.  He  had  not  seenC^' 
try,  but  had  reconnoitred  the  neighborhood  and  prepared  the  vaj  •- 
future  operations  in  the  same  direction. 

While  at  Pittsburg  two  events  transpired  that  gave  him  afoun-iati-- 
work  upon  in  his  second  and  more  elaborate  attempt.  In  themselves  ^1 
were  trivial  circumstances,  and  seemed  to  afford  little  promise  of  r^^^-' 
but  give  our  detective  the  smallest  fissure  wherein  to  insert  his  eflt^*^ 
wedge,  and  he  will  speedily  drive  it  to  the  head.  The  facts  which  X » 
comer  now  eagerly  seized  were,  first  the  arrest  and  imprisonnMUt  in  I^ 
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delphia  of  an  intimate  friend  and  former  partner  of  Coventry's,  on  a  charge 
of  counterfeiting,  and,  secondly,  the  opportune  return  to  Pittsburg  of  an  old 
acquaintance  and  colaborer  of  his  own, — ^Dr.  Joshua  Webb.  The  doctor  was 
acquainted  with  Coventry,  and,  in  some  way,  had  managed  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  his  confidence  apd  esteem.  It  was  arranged  between  Webb  and 
Newcomer  that  the  former  should  at  once  go  down  to  Coventry's  house  on  a 
visit  and  remain  there  for  a  time.  In  a  week  or  so  the  latter  would  follow, 
snd  introduce  himself  to  Coventry  as  an  acquaintance  of  Coventry's  im- 
prisoned friend  and  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  him  to  Coventry, — ^his 
own  character  and  standing  being  vouched  for  by  Webb,  should  occasion 
require.  This  programme  was  carried  out, — ^Webb  going  down,  and  New- 
comer following  in  a  week  after.  On  the  way  from  the  Stone  House  to 
Coventry's  nobody  was  seen  but  a  little  girl,  who  was  coming  from  the 
house  and  passed  on  down  the  hill  to  a  buckwheat-patch,  where  a  number 
of  men  were  at  work  cutting  the  grain.  Newcomer  went  to  the  house, 
climbed  a  high  fence  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
No  answer  being  given,  he  shook  it,  tried  the  latch,  attempting  to  open  it, 
but  found  it  fastened.  Concluding  nobody  was  at  home,  he  turned  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  had  just  gotten  over  the  fence  again,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  short,  quick  coughing,  or  rather  hemming,  of  somebody 
inside.  The  house  was  a  story-and-a-half  log  cabin,  of  which  only  the  lower 
part  was  **  chinked  and  daubed," — as  it  is  called, — the  crevices  between  the 
logs  of  the  upper  portion  being  left  open.  It  was  through  these  that  the 
voice  evidently  proceeded;  and  soon  a  nose  and  mouth  made  their  appear- 
ance  at  one  of  them.    In  a  loud,  hoarse  whisper,  the  mouth  said, — 

"They're  all  down  in  the  buckwheat.  Don't  look  this  way,  but  turn 
around  and  look  towards  the  woods,  as  if  you  were  watching  for  somebody, 
while  I  talk  to  you.  It's  rather  dark  up  here,  and  you  can't  see  me  very 
well ;  but  you  know  me,  don't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  Doc :  it's  you,  isn't  if?" 

•*Yes.  We've  got  the  press  up,  and  I  am  cutting  out  two-dollar-and- 
arhalf  pieces.  The  old  man  is  out  cutting  his  buckwheat,  and  I  am  helping 
him  make  coin.    We'll  soon  have  lots  on  hand." 

"  Well,  Doc,"  replied  Newcomer,  gazing  intently  into  the  woods,  "  I'll  go 
back  to  the  Stone  House  and  come  again  when  he's  at  home.  You  can  say 
that  somebody  came  to  the  house,  but  you  didn't  know  who  it  was,  lest  he 
should  accidentally  have  seen  me  and  suspect  something." 

So  saying,  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  tavern,  and  loitered  about  there 
until  evening,  when  he  again  went  to  Coventry's,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  house  saw  him  sitting  under  a  shed,  talking  with  one  of  his  confrtrest 
but  was  not  seen  by  them.  Near  the  house,  meeting  the  girl  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning,  he  stopped  and  said  to  her, — 

"  Does  Mr.  Coventry  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Are  you  his  daughter?" 

'  Yes,  sir." 
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• 

"  W^U,  my  little  girl,  won't  j<m  run  baok  and  tell  jour  patiutdmit 
gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  speak  with  him  fiir  a  momettt?" 

The  girl  did  as  requested,  and  Goventrj  came  oat  at  ones,  boldiiigonhii 
hand  in  a  very  frien dly  way.  Newoom er  introduced  hinisdf  u  E  C.  Its 
and  informed  him  of  the  situation  of  his  Philadelphia  friend.  Hebdtn 
him  recently  in  prison,  he  said,  and  had  been  requested  by  him  to  oil  2 
Coventry  and  tell  him  that  he  was  in  trouble,  and  was  very  anzknitokfi 
him  come  and  see  him,  if  possible. 

Coventry  was  surprised,  and  evidently  uneasy.  "  He  was  one  of  tkb^i 
and  keenest  men  in  the  business,"  said  he;  "and  it  is  verjBtnngetk^ 
should  be  jugged.  I  am  very  sorry  about  it, — ^would  almost  as  aoon  U  bp 
son  myself,  and,  if  necessary,  will  spend  every  dollar  I  have  to  get  bbtc 
But  come ;  let  me  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  here." 

Newcomer  went  with  him  to  the  shed  where  he  had  been  atkiDg,tBd** 
introduced  to  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  talking  with  CoTestiyt  i«v» 
ments  previous.  The  latter  accompanied  the  ceremony  irith  the  Rcki 
**  He's  all  right,  I  know ;  or  my  friend  wouldn't  have  sent  him  to  oe.'  & 
three  talked  together  for  some  time,  Newcomer  all  the  while,  with  iBuaiti:' 
tact,  drawing  him  out  and  working  upon  his  sympathies,  until  hepiac^^ 
confidence  as  completely  as  he  had  that  of  many  others  before.  Vi»M^ 
see  and  perhaps  buy  some  of  his  wares,  the  old  man  went  into  the  hotter 
brought  out  specimens  of  bogus  coin  and  a  pair  of  fine  steel  dies  ibr^ 
ing  it,  which  Newcomer  agreed  to  take  at  another  time.  CoveDtijgt^f  ^ 
the  names  of  several  other  parties  engaged  in  the  same  business,  td  k» 
mended  him  to  them.  Our  detective  now  took  his  leave,  first  making  >^^ 
gain,  however,  to  come  again  in  ten  days  and  purchase  a  large  siov^  > 
counterfeit  coin. 

At  the  time  appomted,  in  company  with  Robert  Hagne  and  iiTe  p*  - 
men,  he  started  on  his  promised  return.  At  Somerset  they  arrested  t^ 
chant,  one  of  the  parties  recommended  by  Coventry,  and  then  procteur-  - 
their  way.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  arrired  ^^^ 
mile  of  his  house,  and  there  left  the  wagon,  with  two  of  the  officers  hicU*? 
Newcomer,  with  Hague  and  the  other  three,  started  towards  the  i:  -' 
Knowing  the  desperate  character  of  the  man,  and  that  he  always  kcpit'' 
three  double-barrelled  guns  loaded  ready  for  use,  they  did  not  secmtjrr-- 
the  idea  of  marching  boldly  up  to  the  house  ;  and,  to  avoid  danger,  Xe»f  * 
proposed  to  go  and  decoy  him  out  of  his  stronghold.  The  night  to' 
dark  to  distinguish  persons,  it  was  arranged  that  when  they  were  -.• 
coming  back  along  the  path  the  officers  should  spring  out  and  arret  - 
foremost  one.  He  went  to  the  house  and  called  Coventry  oat  The  a 
was  in  bed,  but  soon  came  down,  without  stopping  to  put  on  his  ccat  ^ 
seemed  much  pleased  to  see  Newcomer,  and  asked  him  to  ecmt  ict.'  ^ 
house.  ^  . 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  can't,  just  now.  I  brought  down  a  W  ';'^ 
ones  and  twos  on  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  but  I  didn't  know  who  I  ^"^ 
meet  here,  and  concluded  it  wasn't  quite  safe  to  bring  them  to  the  hj»*' 
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diing.  So  I  left  my  satchels  out  in  the  woods ;  and,  if  you'll  get  your  coin,  a 
;andle,  and  some  matches,  we'll  go  right  out  and  make  our  exchange  there.'' 

Coventry  assented,  wont  into  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
frith  the  coin  and  the  steel  dies,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket.  They  felt  their 
^ay  along  until  they  reached  the  place  where  the  officers  were  concealed, 
S^ewcomer  dropping  to  the  rear,  and  at  this  time  being  a  considerable  distance 
behind  Coventry,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  still,  and  the  more  readily  dis- 
inguishable.  Just  as  he  was  fairly  opposite  them,  all  four  of  the  ambushed 
)fficer8  jumped  upon  him,  whereupon  ensued  a  desperate  struggle ;  and  it 
iras  fully  half  an  hour  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  hau  Jcuffs  upon 
tiim.  During  all  this  time  he  kept  constantly  shouting,  **  I'm  trapped !  I'm 
irrested  I"  &c.,  in  order  to  alarm  Webb,  who  was  yet  in  the  house,  and  give 
bim  a  chance  to  escape.  He  succeeded  also  in  throwing  away  the  dies,  and, 
though  search  was  made  for  them  the  next  day,  they  were  never  found. 
Secured  at  last,  he  was  placed  in  the  wagon,  and  the  whole  party  drove  up 
bo  his  house,  where  an  immense  amount  of  counterfeit  money,  moulds,  dies, 
und  a  heavy  iron  press  used  for  striking  off  bills,  were  found.  Coventry  was 
subsequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years. 

Newcomer  remained  at  Pittsburg  through  the  administration  of  Marshal 
Campbell,  and  for  some  time  with  his  successor.  Marshal  Murdoch.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  to  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  arrested  nine  counter- 
fciters,  with  all  their  dies  and  instruments  and  a  large  amount  of  coin.  Many 
other  smaller  but  interesting  cases  were  developed  by  him,  some  sixty-eight 
in  number,  and  embracing  every  kind  of  vice  and  crime.  Some  jealousy  hav- 
ing arisen  on  the  part  of  the  city  police,  caused  by  his  extraordinary  success, 
he  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  remain  there  longer,  and  about  two  years  ago 
came  to  Chicago,  where  he  had  several  interviews  with  C.  P.  Bradley,  Chief 
of  Police ;  but,  finding  nothing  important  on  hand  or  in  prospect,  he  concluded 
to  return  to  Ohio.  In  Logan  county,  Indiana,  he  met  with  an  officer  recruit- 
ing for  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Battery,  who  induced  him  to  enlist  in  the  same 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  At  Louisville  he  joined  the  battery,  and  came 
with  it  to  Nashville.  Thence  he  accompanied  Buell  in  his  severe  march 
over  almost  impassable  roads  and  through  swollen  streams  to  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  Shiloh, — not  arriving,  however,  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
battle.  Thence  he  went  to  Corinth,  remaining  there  until  its  evacuation  by 
the  rebels,  and  thence  to  Huntsville  and  Stevenson,  Alabama.  Here,  the 
monotony  of  camp  and  stockade  life  becoming  irksome,  he  began  to  vary  it 
by  scouting  on  his  own  account.  Frequently  at  night,  after  tattoo,  he  would 
mount  his  horse,  slip  past  the  pickets,  scour  the  neighboring  country  in  quest 
of  information  and  adventure,  and  return  again  before  reveille,  his  absence 
seldom  being  noticed  by  any  one.  On  one  occasion  something  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  having  come  to  his  notice,  he  reported  it  to  Colonel 
Harker,  of  the  65th  Ohio  Volunteers,  then  commanding  the  brigade  stationed 
at  that  post,  stating  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  information, 
and  giving  some  account  of  his  previous  midnight  scouts.  The  colonel, 
highly  pleased,  at  onoe  gave  him  passes,  and  instructed  him  to  continue  the 
business  as  he  had  time  and  opportunity. 
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Frequently  he  would  go  down  to  the  Tennessee  KiTer  in  sightef  tk  ni& 
picket*.! ;  and  one  night  he  concluded  to  cross  the  river  and  get »  Deimiiff 
of  them.  Striking  the  stream  at  a  point  three  miles  from  SieyeDi<::.L 
built  a  rafl  of  rails  and  paddled  himself  across.  Crawling  up  the  Uii 
through  the  bush,  he  came  close  upon  the  pickets,  seven  in  number, riib 
being  observed.  After  watching  their  movements  a  while  and  finding  kh-i; 
of  particular  interest,  he  returned  safely  as  he  went.  Soon  afierwaTdstiiC 
told  him  of  an  island  in  the  Tennessee  River,  some  ten  miles  belov  SlevsL.*^- 
on  which  a  company  of  guerrilla  -cavalry  were  in  the  habit  of  rendeiuoi: 
every  night.  This  opened  a  large  field  of  operations  for  our  sa^it  t- 
he  determined  to  visit  the  island  forthwith.  One  aftemow,  l»rrc<7ir: - 
suit  of  butternut  from  a  negro  at  Stevenson,  he  set  forth  in  that  <iir»/<: : 
The  butternut  clothes  were  carried  under  his  saddle  until  he  Tras  iiurh  .<.:• 
side  of  our  lines,  when  he  exchanged  his  own  for  them  and  reur  'X  i 
the  character  of  a  genuine  native.  Reaching  the  river  oppoate  ik'i-^^ 
after  dark,  he  again  constructed  a  raft  of  rails,  fastening  them  togetkrL: 
time  with  grape-vines,  and  shoved  across  the  narrow  channel  to  the  i^ 
landing  in  a  dense  canebrake.  Carefully  feeling  his  way  throup  •:: 
he  came  soon  to  a  corn-crib,  around  which  twenty-five  or  thirtr  t  >? 
were  feeding.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  quite  dark,  but  dear  id  ^ 
light.  Examining  the  orib,  the  entrance  was  discovered  about  halt-ftj:; 
and  our  adventurer  at  once  clambered  up  and  put  his  head  and  U^*" 
through.  Careful  listening  revealed  the  presence  of  sleepers  within.  P^*^-- 
his  hand  down  to  see  how  far  it  was  to  them,  it  came  in  conUctfi^'- 
body  of  a  man.  Wishing  to  know  in  what  direction  he  was  Ijin^  ^  •-" 
along  carefully  and  came  upon  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  Working  at  :1^  - 
soon  drew  it  out,  and,  finding  it  a  good  Colt's  revolver,  put  it  mtob:i?-i^' 
and  got  down  again.  Exploring  around,  he  came  to  a  oom-p»tii  ^ 
a  cabin  near  by,  in  which  there  seemed,  from  the  noise  within,  to  be  &^' 
or  two  of  negroes.  Crossing  to  the  south  or  rebel  side  of  the  island,  be  fa. 
that  the  stream  was  much  narrower  there  than  on  the  other  side,  sad  ^ 
close  to  the  shore  a  number  of  boats  and  scows,  in  which  the  band  cr-^- 
and  recrossed,  were  tied.  It  was  now  time  to  think  about  getting  holt^c 
he  circled  around  the  crib  and  cabin  to  reach  the  place  where  he  W'c^-' 
raft.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  there  was  also  to  be  seen  a  ham'' 
standing  by  the  water's  edge  and  apparently  regarding  the  laft  vnP 
little  astonishment.  In  the  uncertain  light,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  vht'ii'  • 
was  man  or  woman,  white  or  black;  and  there  was  nothing  to  dotal  ^• 
until  it  disappeared.  Crouching  down  amid  the  canes,  he  eooa  ^^ 
turn  and  begin  to  climb  the  bank  directly  towards  him,  and  m  » ?^- 
tionary  measure  took  out  the  pistol  and  cocked  it,  though  he  c^*  - 
see  or  feel  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not  The  person  proved  tobes^r. 
and  passed  by,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one  so  near,  soliii*^'^'-? 
to  himself  thus: — "  Mighty  quare  boat  dat  ar ;  'spec's  some  of  Mae^f-* "! 
work."  This  danger  having  passed,  our  self-appointed  spy  dcseewie-i  »* 
re-embarked  on  his  raft.  Lest  any  one  should  see  him,  he  layfiii^^' 
it,  paddling  with  extended  arms,  the  whole  presenting  very  muchth**?]"- 
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ance  of  a  floating  mass  of  driftwood.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  opposite 
shore  his  butternut  suit  was  pretty  thoroughly  soaked,  but,  without  stopping 
to  dry  it,  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  found  straying  about  th»  woods, 
rode  on  to  Stevenson,  and  reported  to  Colonel  Harkcr.  An  expedition 
for  the  capture  of  this  band — afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Captain  Roun- 
tree's  company — was  just  about  starting,  when  orders  were  received  to  eva- 
cuate the  place  and  fall  back  to  Nashville  with  the  remainder  of  BuelFs 
army. 

The  battery  went  no  farther  backward  than  Nashville,  remaining  there 
during  the  famous  investment  of  the  city  and  until  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland again  reached  it.  Meanwhile,  Newcomer  was  occasionally  employed 
by  General  Negley  as  a  detective ;  but  most  of  the  time  was  spent  with  his 
command.  Early  in  December  the  police  and  scout  system  was  fully  organ- 
ized and  in  successful  operation.  Our  former  scout,  thinking  that  he  could 
serve  the  Government  to  better  advantage  in  the  business  with  which  he 
was  so  familiar,  made  application  to  Colonel  Truesdail  for  employment  as  a 
scout  and  spy.  The  colonel,  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  conversation, 
at  once  made  an  engagement  with  him,  and  procured  his  detail  for  that 
special  service.  Having  previously  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Cale 
Harrison,  a  livery-stable-keeper,  he  now  called  on  him,  and,  exhibiting  a 
forged  certificate  of  discharge,  told  him  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  rebel 
army.  Harrison,  of  course,  was  highly  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  gave  him 
some  valuable  hints  and  information  for  his  guidance  in  the  matter.  There 
was,  he  said,  a  man  living  on  the  Charlotte  pike,  by  the  name  of  Spence,  whose 
Bon  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Polk,  and  who  would 
undoubtedly  assist  him  in  getting  South  and  give  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  his  son.  In  this  event  the  road  would  be  clear,  and  no  difficulty 
need  be  apprehended  in  making  the  trip. 

Thus  directed^  he  set  forth  from  Nashville  on  a  scout  South,  with  saddle- 
bags well  filled  with  fine-tooth  combs,  needles,  pins,  thread,  &c.,  and  carry- 
ing two  fine  navy  revolvers.  Going  directly  to  Spence's,  he  introduced  him- 
self, said  he  had  called  by  recommendation  of  Harrison,  made  known  his 
business,  and  asked  for  a  letter  to  his  son,  on  General  Polk's  staff.  Spence 
received  him  cordially,  but  would  not  furnish  him  with  the  desired  letter. 
He  referred  him,  however,  to  J.  Wesley  Ratcliffe,  living  about  one  mile 
from  Franklin,  on  the  Lewisburg  pike,  as  a  person  likely  to  render  him  very 
material  assistance.  This  Ratcliffe  was  a  rebel  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  and  commissary  stores,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Pushing  on,  he  accordingly  called  at  Ratcliffe's,  and  made  his 
acquaintance.  When  informed  of  his  plans  and  purposes  and  shown  the 
goods,  Ratcliffe  was  much  pleased,  and  soon  became  very  friendly,  advising 
him  to  go  to  Shelbyville,  where  such  articles  were  greatly  needed  and  could 
easily  be  disposed  of.  Newcomer  accordingly  started  for  Shelbyville,  and  for 
some  time  met  with  no  incidents  on  the  way.  Between  Canoy  Springs  and 
Rover,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  rebel  cavalry  belonging  to  General 
Buford's  command,  who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  his  business,  advised 
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him  hot  to  go  to  Shelbyville,  as  considerable  trouble  migW  ^^^^ 
there.  Their  bush  J  shocks  of  hair  suggesting  that  they  ^^  ^^  '. 
offered  his  stock  for  sale,  chatting  meanwhile  with  them  ahoat  vbspx^- 
things  in  general  and  in  that  vicinity  in  particular.  Comb*  ▼»  ''^ 
dollars  per  dozen  he  sold  for  two  dollars  each,  and  oUi^  UwSs  lb  r^' 
portion,  and,  by  the  time  his  trading  was  finished,  had  asoertiisk  i'£ 
General  Buford  was  stationed  at  Rover  to  guard  a  large  mill  fidl  of  SooL^i 
meal, — the  size  of  his  command,  the  number  and  calibreof  bii  gvn^iu 
other  items  of  importance,  and  also  what  generals  and  troops  vst  i 
Shelbyville.  The  cavalrymen  now  wished  him  to  go  backtoXadirilksi 
bring  them  some  pistols  on  his  return.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  a&i  bri' 
obtained  all  the  information  he  cared  for  at  this  time,  turned  his  krsetk 
and  once  more  set  his  face  towards  Nashville.  The  two  pistols  whidi  k  iai 
carried  with  him  he  had  not  shown,  and  still  had  them  in  his  poiK«: 
— which  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  a  slight  adventure  on  tbenTke 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  when  he  met  with  a  sraaU  sqici ' 
cavalry,  who  halted  him,  as  usual,  and  demanded  his  name,  boiiDtai.c: 
where  he  was  going.  These  questions  satisfactorily  answered,  hevs^irr 
asked  if  he  had  any  pistols  about  him.  He  replied  that  be  luid  tm  s^ 
was  forthwith  ordered  by  a  rough-looking  Texan  to  prodnce  tbenu  ^\i'- 
was  hardly  done  before  they  were  coolly  appropriated  by  his  interr,?:: 
Remonstrance  was  followed  by  abuse  and  threats  of  violence ;  and  h  » 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  parties  that  the  matter  vis  .t- 
promised  by  the  sale  of  the  pistols  at  fifty  dollars  each,  and  onrtra'e* 
allowed  to  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Without  interruption  hcsd-qfitf^ 
were  reached,  and  a  report  of  operations  duly  made. 

Remaining  two  days  at  Nashville,  he  started  again,  with  three  pi^'^^s:- 
the  balance  of  the  old  stock  of  goods.  The  first  night  was  spent  at  Bitc^-  - 
and  the  next  day  both  went  to  Murfreesborough  in  a  baggy.  BitdiilrU 
business  to  transact  with  the  provost-marshal  and  a  number  of  the  gcse**' 
and  inferior  officers  to  see,  and  Newcomer  was  taken  roand  and  bno&.  - 
to  all  as  a  colaborer  in  the  cause  of  the  South.  During  his  four  dan  V 
he  was  all  over  the  town,  through  several  of  the  camps,  in  xnanj  «.:  - 
houses,  drank  whiskey  with  General  Frank  Cheatham,  went  Ua  f^ 
party  at  the  court-house,  and  made  love  to  a  dozen  or  more  young  1*1^^ 
Secession  proclivities, — ^aided  in  all  this  by  a  perfect  self-poflsesaoo,  tn  ear 
graceful  manner,  and  a  winning  face.  In  addition  to  pleasure-seeLie^  ^ 
love-making,  he  also  drove  a  thriving  business  in  the  sale  of  pi5kJ^  &^ 
other  contraband  goods,  and,  with  pockets  filled  with  money  sad  head»^-^' 
with  information,  returned  with  Ratcliffe  to  his  house,  and  thence  m  Xt-i 
viUe, — having  first  made  an  arrangement  with  the  former  to  accompicjsir 
to  Shelbyville  the  next  day.  Arriving  at  Nashville  after  dark,  he  recs^is*- 
there  until  morning,  and  then  made  preparations  and  started  for  a  t:-"' 
trip. 

With  a  pair  or  two  of  cotton-cards,  a  lot  of  pistol-caps,  and  tome  ici  * 
knick-knacks,  as  passports  to  favor,  he  set  forth  once  more  to  jo n  Rakji 
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mt,  haying  been  anavoidably  delayed  in  starting,  lie  found  him  abready  gone. 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  done  but  to  push  boldly  ahead  in  the  hope  of  over- 
aking  him  on  tihe  road  or  meeting  him  at  Shelbyville.  With  the  exception 
tf  Katcliffo,  not  a  soul  there  knew  him.  Trusting  to  good  fortune,  he  trayelled 
m,  and  reached  Shelbyville  in  due  season  without  trouble.  The  usual  ques- 
ions  were  asked  him  by  guards  and  pickets,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  that 
le  lived  in  Davidson  county,  was  going  to  visit  some  friends  in  the  44th  Ten- 
lessee  Regiment,  and  had,  moreover,  a  small  stock  of  contraband  goods  for  sale. 
These  answers  proving  satisfactory,  he  was  passed  through,  and  reached  the 
own  early  in  the  fbrenoon.  Most  of  the  day  he  spent  in  riding  about,  look- 
ng  into  quartermasters'  and  commissary  depots,  inquiring  the  names  of 
officers,  the  number  of  troops,  commanders,  &c.,  until  he  had  ascertained  all 
hat  he  wished.  By  this  time  night  was  drawing  near,  and  it  was  high  time 
o  think  about  getting  out  of  town;  for  should  he  remain  after  dark  he  was 
certain  to  be  arrested.  Ratcliffe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  on  inquiry  he 
iras  told  that  he  had  gone  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  train,  and  that  nobody 
Lnew  when  he  would  be  back.  Here  was  a  desperate  state  of  affairs.  Get 
mt  of  town  he  must,  and  to  get  out  he  must  have  a  pass.  It  was  easy 
mough  to  come  in,  but  very  difficult  to  get  out.  Nobody  knew  him  ;  and, 
n  fact,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  While  thus 
;roubled,  he  met  some  citizens  of  Davidson  county  who  had  been  over 
die  river  to  the  camps  of  Cheatham  and  McCown's  division  and  were  now 
>n  their  way  to  the  provost-nuirshal  to  procure  return  passes.  Misery  loves 
company,  and,  with  long  face,  he  told  them  his  trouble,— dressing  it  up 
(cith  a  considerable  amount  of  fiction  to  suit  the  occasion.  By  way  of 
idding  earnestness  to  his  entreaty  and  to  open  a  sure  path  to  their  sympa- 
thies, he  bought  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  invited  them  all  to  drink  with  him. 
The  liquor  warmed  their  hearts  as  well  as  stomachs ;  and  while  hobnobbing 
together  he  asked  them  if  they  wouldn't  vouch  for  him  to  the  provost- 
marshal  and  thus  enable  him  to  procure  a  pass.  Being  now  in  a  condition 
to  love  the  world  and  everybody  in  it,  they  promised  to  do  so,  and  in  due 
season  all  went  for  passes.  His  seven  newly-made  friends  found  no  difficulty 
in  their  suit,  their  names  being  all  written  on  a  single  pass ;  but  our  scout 
iras  lefi  unnoticed.  The  attention  of  the  provost-marshal  was  called  to  him, 
vrhen  that  functionary  asked  if  any  of  them  was  personally  acquainted  with 
bim.  Though  rebels,  they  would  not  lie, — ^possibly  they  thought  it  was  not 
accessary, — and  answered,  "No,''  but  they  would  vouch  for  him.  But  that 
vrould  not  do.  His  situation  now  was  worse  than  ever.  He  not  only  had 
no  pass,  but  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  one.  The  whiskey 
investment  had  proved  a  losing  speculation ;  and  he  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  relief.  The  loungers  about  the  office  began  to  eye  him  suspiciously,  and 
Bven  the  dogs  seemed  disposed  to  growl  and  snap  at  him  as  having  no  busi- 
oess  there.  The  place  was  getting  too  hot  for  safety  ;  and  his  only  hope  of 
escape  was  to  hurry  out  and  lose  himself  in  the  crowd. 

Uis  new  friends  were  still  outside,  waiting  for  him ;  and  with  them  along 
consultation  was  held  as  to  what  had  better  be  done  about  getting  away,  as 
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every  moment  added  to  his  already  seriouB  danger.  Finally,  one  of  lbs  ^ir 
Buggcsted  that  he  should  go  with  them  anyhow, — ^that  the  pickets  ^^ 
not  be  likely  to  notice  that  his  name  was  not  in  the  paas,  there  to  5 
many  already  on  it.  In  default  of  any  thing  better,  this  propositi':!  n 
agreed  to,  and  all  sot  out  together.  Newcomer,  however,  was  nili  &r  m 
easy  about  the  matter,  and  was  fearful  that  the  plan  would  not  ViffL  i- 
they  were  journeying  along,  he  proposed  to  the  one  who  had  the  pist:^ 
he  should  be  allowed  to  write  his  own  name  on  the  pass  vith  a  peDcO.  elI 
if  any  objection  should  be  made  to  it  they  might  say  that  he  bel(mg«ti5»*i* 
party  but  did  not  come  in  until  the  pass  was  made  out,  and  that  the  pp^  c 
marshal,  to  save  writing  a  new  one,  had  inserted  the  name  in  peci':i-a« 
This  was  assented  to  and  done.  The  amended  pass  carried  theoif:>; 
through,  and  the  last  cloud  of  anxiety  was  lifted  from  his  troubled  mi 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  having  been  passed  over  pleasantly,  >'^ 
comer  purposely  lagged  behind  and  allowed  the  others  to  get  far  i  • 
when  he  turned  off  and  struck  across  to  the  Lewisburg  and  Frankliari' 
Travelling  on  this  about  ten  miles,  he  stopped  for  the  night,  with  *>  - 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  at  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  a  son  in  Fi»rre?t'«  «■;- 
mand.  Starting  the  next  morning  betimes,  he  reached  Ratcliffe'eiJe*^ 
evening,  but  found  he  had  not  yet  reached  home.  Stopping  a  few  mcsi? 
he  passed  on  through  Franklin  towards  Nashville.  He  had  gone  fone  si- 
miles, and  was  near  Brentwood,  when  he.  saw  four  cavalrymen  rik; 
furiously  down  a  lane  just  ahead  of  him.  They  and  our  hero  readi?:  r 
entrance  at  the  same  moment.  The  leader  of  the  squad — ^who  proved  tc 
Captain  Harris,  a  scout  of  John  Morgan's,  and  who,  as  well  as  his  ti:* 
men,  was  very  drunk — ^roughly  halted  him,  and,  riding  np,  pistol  in  k: 
shouted, — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  and  where  do  you  live  V 

**  My  name  is  Newcomer,  and  I  live  six  miles  from  Nashville,  near  B:Ci 
Spence's,"  was  the  ready,  respectful  reply. 

Spenoe  was  well  known  to  all,  and  no  further  trouble  was  appwW'- 
but  the  drunken  captain  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.    He  soon  asked,— 

"  Where  have  you  been?  and  what  in  the are  you  doing  here ^ 

"  I  have  been  to  Shelbyville  to  see  Spence's  son,  and  I  took  along  «« 
contraband  goods  to  sell." 

"You  can  go  back  to  Franklin  with  me,  sir!" 

Protestation  was  unavailing ;  and  vnthout  more  ado  he  turned  aV-o:  t' 
all  started  towards  Franklin,  On  the  way  Harris  asked  if  he  hai  *^? 
arms  with  him,  and,  on  being  told  that  he  had  two  fine  levolvere  and  ».s 
cartridges,  ordered  him  to  givo  them  up,  which  was  done.  With  a  a^ 
leer  he  then  said, — 

"I  know  all  about  you.    You're  a Yankee  spy.    You  bsTeb* 

going  backwards  and  forwards  here  so  much  that  the  citiaens  of  Fi**' 
liave  suspected  you  for  a  long  time,  and  have  reported  you.  I  am  stfi*^- 
that  you  are  a  Yankee  spy ;  and  I  am  going  to  hang  you,  —  yon.  ^'^ 
has  ordered  me  never  to  bring  in  spies,  but  to  shoot  or  hang  thon  like  »f 
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on  'the  spot ;  and  I  am  going  to  nciake  a  beginning  irith  yon,  now,  this  yexy 
night." 

"  If  jou  do  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  you'll  take  the  life  of  a  good  and  true 
man.  I  can  show  by  J.  W.  Ratcliffe  that  I  am  a  true  Southerner,  that  I  have 
done  much  good  for  the  cause, — very  likely  much  more  than  you  have, — and 
that  I  am  doing  good  every  day  I  live." 

''Captain,"  said  one  of  the  men,  ''it  may  be  that  he  is  an  important 
man  to  our  cause:  and  you  had  better  see  Ratcliffe  and  inquire  into  hie 
case." 

Harris  studied  a  moment,  and  finally  concluded  to  go  with  the  prisoner  to 
Katcliffe's  and  confer  about  the  matter,— «t  the  same  time  assuring  him  that 
it  was  of  no  use,  for  he  should  certainly  hang  him  anyhow.  At  Franklin 
all  stopped  to  drink,  and  Harris  and  his  men  became  beastly  drunk. 
Heeling  into  their  saddles,  they  were  once  more  on  their  way  to  Ratdiffe's, 
but  had  gone  only  a  short  distance,  when  Harris  wheeled  his  horse  and 
hiccoughed  out,— 

"Boys,  there's  no  use  in  fooling.  I  am  satisfied  this  fellow^s  a—— — 
Yankee  spy ;  and  here's  just  as  good  a  place  as  we  can  find  to  hang  him. 
Take  the  halter  off  that  horse's  neck  and  bring  it  here." 

It  was  indeed  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  do  foul  murder.  Not  a  house 
was  to  be  seen ;  and  the  road  wound  through  one  of  those  cedar  thickets 
so  dense  that  even  in  mid-day  it  is  almost  dark  within  them.  It  was  now 
night,  and  the  sombre  shade  even  more  gloomy  than  ever,  as  Harris  jumped 
from  his  horse,  and,  taking  the  halter,  made  a  noose  of  it,  and,  fitting  it 
around  the  neck  of  the  unlucky  scout,  drew  it  up  uncomfortably  tight,  until, 
in  fact,  it  was  just  about  strangling  him. 

Now  or  never  was  the  time  to  expostulate  and  entreat.  In  a  moment  it 
might  be  too  late ;  and  then  farewell  home,  friends,  and  all  the  joys  of  life  I 
ft  is  not  hard  to  die  in  peace,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  or  even  to 
meet  the  dread  king  in  the  shock  and  excitement  of  battle ;  but  to  hang  like 
I  dog ! — the  idea  is  sickening,  appalling ;  and  it  is  no  sign  of  cowardice  to 
ihrink  from  it.  One  more  effort,  then,  for  Ufe,  even  if  it  be  to  supplicate  for 
nercy  from  a  drunken  rebel. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  with  great  feeling,  "  it  is  wrong  to  take  a  man's  life 
>n  so  slight  a  suspicion.  It  is  a  vast  responsibility  to  take  upon  one's  self; 
md  you  may  do  something  for  which  you  will  be  sorry  by-and-by,  in  your 
ialmcr  moments,  and  for  which  you  may  be  even  punished  when  it  comes 
o  the  knowledge  of  General  Bragg." 

To  which  came  the  rough  and  heartless  answer,  "I  know  my  business; 

ind  I  don't  want  any  advice  from  a Yankee  spy.    When  I  do,  I'U  let 

ou  know.    Come  along,"  shouted  he,  seizing  the  rope  and  dragging  his 
ictim  towards  a  tree.    "  I  know  my  duty,  and  am  going  to  do  it,  too.    Come 

n,  men,  and  let's  swing  up  this rascally  spy." 

They  refused  to  come  to  his  assistance,  however,  saying  that  they  were  as 
eady  as  he  to  do  their  duty,  but  they  wanted  to  be  a  little  better  satisfied 
bout  the  matter.    It  was  only  half  a  mile  to  Ratclitfe's,  and  it  would  be  a 
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very  easy  thing  to  go  and  see  what  he  said  about  it.  HairisiRiiMsiJi 
a  moment,  and  again  ordered  them  to  come  and  help  Iiiiii,wludLtbffiA 
not  longer  refuse. 

The  case  now  appeared  hopeless.  I>eath  stared  him  in  tk  fitt,  u:  2 
with  all  its  memories  and  pleasures,  seemed  passing  dreamilj  av&j.  I^^ 
ing  into  the  cedars  hanging  heavy  with  darkness,  thej  nesad  t- 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  beyond  which  lAjtbeiii^ 
and  mysterious  future.  On  the  verge  of  the  grave  life  ms  jet  ms,-;^ 
worth  striving  for;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  the  unfortunate  nttnTasai 
Harris,  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  vouHpfiL* 
on  the  word  and  honor  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  go  toGoienlB^V 
and  give  him  a  true  statement  of  the  affair,  narrating  eveiy  ditiuBstore 
it  actually  occurred.  Then,  turning  to  the  men,  he  asked  tbenif^; 
would  do  it,  provided  the  captain  did  not.  Less  hardened  thaa  tbt  s:^ 
they  feelingly  answered  thab  they  would;  and  the  eameskne§8witiT^ 
they  replied  was  proof  enough  that  they  would  make  good  thar  rr* 
This  set  the  captain  to  thinking.  He  evidently  didn't  like  tbei^a^ 
Bragg's  hearing  about  it,  and,  after  some  moments'  reflection,  eaiebii' 
go  to  Ratcliffe's  and  see  what  he  would  say.  The  rope  was  rauo^fii."^' 
they  resumed  their  journey, — ^the  captain  still  swearing  it  wwlu  i  1 
good,  as  nothing  could  save  him,  for  he  was  bound  to  bang  him  1^^ 
night. 

Life  still  hung  on  a  thread,  however.  In  the  afternoon,  when  ^n^ 
had  been  there,  Ratcliffe  had  not  returned,  and  if  he  were  not  novtf^ 
nothing  would  prevent  Harris  from  carrying  out  his  threat,  which  Ik '*'^ 
determined  to  execute.  That  half-nule  was  the  longest  ride  Newwoff  - 
took.  No  lights  were  to  be  seen ;  but  it  was  near  midnight,  and  it  s^ 
that  all  were  abed.  Harris  left  the  prisoner  at  the  gate,  in  chtfgea  ei 
other  three,  and  went  up  to  the  house.  He  knocked  on  the  window^,  tai- 
oomer  thought  it  was  the  thumping  of  hb  own  heart.  FortnnatelyBtf^ 
was  at  home,  and  came  hurriedly  to  the  door,  without  stoppiog » >^ 
The  two  conversed  in  a  low  tone  for  some  time,  when  Rateliffe  wtf  ^' 

exclaim,  "  I'U  be if  you  do  I"  and  instantly  started  down  tbftf^* 

gate.    Coming  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  throwing  one  arm  around  bi^^ 
while  he  took  his  hand  in  his,  he  said  to  him, — 
"  Great  Qod!  Harry,  how  fortunate  that  I  am  at  home  I'' 
After  they  had  talked  a  while  together,  Harris  came  up  agwn»>^*^ 
Ratcliffe  to  one  side,  where  they  had  another  protracted  coar^^" 
a  low,  whispering  tone.    While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  lop  ^^ 
tree  near  by  began  hooting,  and  was  speedily  answered  by  v^^ '  , 
distance  up  the  road.     The  three  men  mounted  their  horses  ftt  ^ 
galloped  to  the  road,  shouting,  at  the  top  of  their  voices, —  .  ^ 

"  Captain,  we're  surrounded  1    This  is  a  trap.  Don't  you  hear  the  ^ 
The  captain  stepped  to  the  road,  listened  a  moment,  and  thes,^ 

volley  of  oaths,  ordered  them  back  for  "a  pack  of fools  to  be  se***" 

an  owl."    Still  quaking  with  fear,  which  did  not  entirely  leave  th^a 
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they  were  fairly  away  from  the  place,  they  resumed  their  places,  the  owls 
hooting  lustily  all  the  while. 

Harris  and  Ratcliffe  continued  their  conversation  fbr  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  former  came  towards  Newcomer  with  a  pistol  and  some  papers  in  each 
hand,  saying,  as  he  gave  them  to  him, — 

"  I  release  you,  and  restore  your  property,  on  the  word  of  Quartermaster 
Ratcliffe.  He  assures  me  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
the  South,  and  a  secret  agent  of  the  Confederacy.  I  am  very  sorry  that  this 
thing  has  occurred,  and  will  make  any  amends  in  my  power.  If  you  desire, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Charlotte  pike  as  an  escort,  or  will  do  you  any 
favor  you  may  ask." 

**No,''  said  Ratcliffe:  "he  must  come  in  and  stay  all  night  with  me.  I 
can't  let  him  go  on  to-night." 

While  standing  at  the  gate,  during  this  conversation,  our  released  prisoner 
sold  his  pistols  to  the  cavalrymen  for  Tennessee  money.  Just  at  this 
moment,  too,  a  squad  of  cavalry  belonging  to  Stams's  command  came  by. 
One  of  them — to  whom  Newcomer  had  sold  a  pistol  some  weeks  before- 
recognized  him  at  once,  and  shook  hands  with  him  very  cordially.  He 
corroborated  Ratcliffe's  statement,  saying  that  Newcomer  was  on  very  im- 
portant business  for  the  South,  which  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  fight 
having  begun  at  Stewart's  Creek.  A  short  time  was  passed  in  general  con- 
versation, when  all  led  except  Newcomer,  who  hitched  his  horse  to  the  porch 
and  went  in  with  Ratcliffe.  When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to 
be  well  out  of  the  way,  Newcomer  said  his  business  was  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  brook  delay,  and  he  must  be  off  at  once.  Ratcliffe  said  if  he  must 
go  he  could  not  urge  him  tQ  stay.  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  horse,"  said 
he.  "  Meanwhile,  take  this  to  keep  you  from  further  trouble.  If  anybody 
stops  you  again,  just  show  them  this,  and  you  will  be  passed  at  once." 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  Government  envelope,— of 
which  he  had  an  abundance, — and  wrote  on  it, — 

"JU  right. 

"J.W.  Ratcliffe." 

Armed  with  this,  he  started  again,  and  reached  the  pickets  of  the  5th 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  who  brought  him  into  the  city.  It  was  nearly  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  arrived  at  the  police-office:  but  the  colonel 
was  still  up,  and  immediately  telegraphed  his  report  to  head-quarters. 

The  next  day,  nothing  daunted,  he  set  out  again,  and  went,  as  usual,  first 
to  Ratcliffe's,  where  he  remained  all  night, — ^thence  the  next  morning 
travelled,  by  way  of  Hart's  Cross-Roads  and  Caney  Springs,  to  Murfreee- 
borough,  reaching  that  place  on  the  Saturday  evening  closing  the  week  of 
battles  at  Stone  River.  Riding  about  the  town,  he  observed  that  nearly 
every  house  in  it  was  a  hospital.  Every  thing  was  confusion  and  excite- 
ment. Immense  crowds  of  straggling  soldiers  and  citizens  were  gathered 
about  the  court-house  and  depot.    Commissary  and  quartermaster  stores^ 
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artillery,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage,  were  being  loaded  g&  tk  sa, 
and  traioH  were  starting  as  fast  as  loaded.  An  eracuation  vasev^^j  m 
hand,  and  that  right  speedily ;  and  he  determined  to  leare  as  soon  u  ^ 
sible.  The  only  trouble  was  how  to  get  out.  After  wandering  uonsd  »3: 
time,  seeking  an  opportunity,  he  came  across  a  train  of  small  vagtiosii:: 
which  the  neighboring  farmers  had  come  to  take  home  theinrooDdri^ 
and  brothers.  Quick  to  embrace  opportunities,  he  saw  that  now  «v  ^. 
chance  to  escape.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  led  him  by  the  Inl- 
and walked  demurely  behind  one  of  these  wagons,  as  though  it  was  i  b 
charge.  Clad  in  but'temut,  and  in  e^ery  outward  appearance  reseoillii:'^' 
others  accompanying  it,  the  deceit  was  not  discovered,  and  he  safely  i*'. 
all  the  pickets.  It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  momiog.  and  h  r*r 
rapidly  on,  in  a  cold,  driving  rain,  until  fsdrly  benumbed.  Some  wstzL-. 
out,  he  came  to  a  deserted  school-house,  which  he  unceremonioudv  en:-. 
leading  his  horse  in  after  him.  AVithin,  a  large  fireplace  and  u  ar> 
dance  of  desks  suggested  the  idea  of  a  fire,  and  a  huge  blaae  roarb:  i- 
crackling  on  the  hearth  soon  demonstrated  its  practicability.  The  iiei:^' 
was  to  wring  the  water  out  of  his  well-soaked  garments  and  partiLj  > 
them.  Both  horse  and  man  enjoyed  themselves  here  until  near  dsrkni. 
when  he  mounted  again  and  rode  on  to  Ratcliffe's,  reaching  there  &'.-r 
three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon.  Here  he  remained  a  while  to  coDTer«»= 
his  friend,  refresh  the  inner  man,  and  care  for  his  horse, — neither  h^^ 
eaten  a  mouthful  since  the  morning  before.  Ratcliffe  was  rejoiced  fe  f^ 
him,  and  wished  him  to  remain  longer;  but  he  pushed  ahead,  aodrwL- 
Nashville  late  that  evening,  wellnigh  worn  out  with  hunger,  &ti|s?-  ^ 
want  of  sleep.  His  report  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Geoen.  X^^ 
crans ;  but  he  had  been  so  long  in  making  his  way  back  that  tte  ^s^ 
did  not  receive  it  until  he  had  himself  entered  Murfreeaborou^ 

Late  the  next  night  he  started  again,  with  a  single  pistol  and  &  sei 
stock  of  needles,  pins,  and  thread.  On  Monday  evening  he  reached  St 
cliffe's,  and,  staying  but  two  hours,  rode  on  two  miles  farther  t>  '^' 
house  of  one  M.  H.  Perryear,  with  whom  he  remained  all  night  Th^^- 
travelled,  by  way  of  Hart's  Cross-Roads,  towards  Caney  Springs,  but  ^ ' 
reaching  the  latter  place  fell  in  with  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  with  ▼: ' 
he  rode  along  friendly  and  companionly  enough.  Some  of  them  ver: 
acquaintances  and  very  confidential.  They  were,  they  said,  just  (^  "  ' 
way  to  burn  a  lot  of  Federal  wagons  at  Lavergne  and  Triune,  and,  dee-:- 
him  a  good  fellow  well  met,  invited  him  to  go  with  them.  Thinkicf 't^i' 
there  might  be  some  chance  to  save  the  wagons,  he  declined  the  inTJts^t. 
urging  the  pressing  nature  and  importance  of  his  mission  as  an  excuA  *' 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  every  avenue  of  escape  northvani  w 
guarded,  and  the  whole  country  filled  with  the  cavalry,  of  whom  there '•st 
in  all,  about  three  thousand.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  lesve  '^ 
wagons  to  their  fate  and  push  on,  which  he  did,  and,  arriving  ai  Cs^f 
Springs,  remained  there  over-night.  The  next  morning  the  cavabj  h^ 
to  loiter  back  from  their  marauding  expedition  in  squads  of  ^m  £Aee&^* 
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hundred  or  more,  and  from  them  he  learned  the  complete  Buccese  of  the 
enterprise.  Making  the  acquaintance  of  a  lieutenant,  he  was  told  that 
they  were  going  at  once  to  Harpeth  Shoals,  to  burn  a  fleet  of  boats  which 
was  then  on  its  way  to  Nashville.  This  determined  him  to  abandon  thi* 
idea  of  going  to  Shelby  ville,  and  he  accompanied  a  detachment  back  as  far 
as  Hart's  Cross-Roads,  where  they  went  on  picketKiuty  at  a  meeting-house 
by  the  road.  Bidding  them  good-day,  he  started  on  alone  towards  Katcliffe's* 
Stopping  at  Perryear's,  he  was  told  that  Forrest  was  in  Franklin,  that  the 
roads  were  all  guarded,  and  that  there  was  a  picket  just  at  Ratoliffe's  gate 
Perry  ear  then  gave  him  an  open  letter  of  introduction,  recommending  him 
to  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army  as  a  true  and  loyal 
Southern  man,  engaged  in  business  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Govern* 
ment.  With  this  he  again  set  out,  and,  as  he  had  been  told,  fouud  a  picket 
at  lltitcliffe's  gate.  Requesting  to  be  admitted,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  a 
soldier,  and,  on  answering  negatively,  was  passed  in  without  hesitation. 
Ratclifie  corroborated  Perryear's  statement,  saying,  furthermore,  that  Forrest 
was  very  strict,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  remain  there 
until  they  had  all  gone  down  the  river. 

"But,"  added  he,  "  if  you  must  go.  Til  go  with  you  as  far  as  Fraukiin 
and  help  you  through." 

The  town  was  found  to  be  full  of  cavalry,  who  were  conscripting  every  man 
whom  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Ratcliffe  introduced  his  companion  to  Will 
Forrest, — a  brother  of  the  general,  and  captain  of  his  body-guard.  The 
captain  was  profuse  of  oaths  and  compliments,  and,  withal,  so  very  friendly 
that  Newcomer  at  once  told  him  his  story  and  business,  all  of  which  was 
endorsed  by  Ratcliffe.  More  oaths  and  compliments  followed.  The  captain 
was  glad  to  luiow  so  important  a  man,  and,  by  way  of  business,  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  pistols  to  sell. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  have  nothing  but  a  single  navy  revolver,  which 
I  carry  for  my  own  defence,  and  which  I  wouldn't  like  to  part  with.  But  I 
am  just  going  to  Nashville  for  more  goods,  and,  fearing  trouble  in  getting 
away,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  about  it" 

"  Oh,  I  guess  there  will  be  none,"  said  the  captain.  **  The  general  wants 
to  know  something  about  Nashville,  and  will  be  very  apt  to  send  you  there 
to  get  the  information  for  him.    Come ;  let's  go  and  see  about  it." 

The  two  set  forth,  and  found  the  general,  surrounded  by  the  usual  crowd, 
at  his  hotel.  Galling  him  to  one  side,  the  captain  pointed  out  his  new 
friend,  and,  explaining  who  and  what  he  was,  concluded  by  remarking  that 
he  wished  to  go  to  Nashville  for  goods,  and  would  bring  him  any  informa- 
tion he  desired.  The  general,  not  just  then  in  the  best  of  humor,  swore 
very  roundly  that  he  knew  as  much  about  Nashville  as  he  wanted  to,^t  was 
men  he  wanted, — and  concluded  by  ordering  the  captain  to  conscript  his 
friend  into  either  his  own  or  some  other  company.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he 
walked  briskly  away,  leaving  his  brother  to  his  anger  and  our  would-be 
rebel  spy  to  his  disappointment.  The  captain  fumed  witii  great,  sulphuroox 
oaths,  and  consoled  Newoomer  thus  wise :— 
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*'He'j  a fool,  if  he  is  my  brother.    You  are  &e  List  min  FU  eor 

bring  to  him  to  be  insulted.  But  you  aha' n't  be  conscripted.  Gomewhliiis, 
and  rU  help  you  through.  You  can  go  with  my  oompanj,  but  not  m 
soldier,  and  I  will  send  you  to  NashTille  myselfl  My  oompsnj  alnn  b 
the  advance,  and  there'll  be  plenty  of  chances.'' 

Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  this  proposition  was  gladly  accepted,  ladiE 
started  on  the  march.    By  this  time  Wheeler  had  comenpsnd  takatbt 
lead,  Forrest  following  in  the  centre,  and  Starns  brining  up  the  lee. 
About  eight  miles  from  Franklin  the  whole  conomand  encsinped  for  ik 
night,  and  our  hero  slept  under  the  same  blanket  with  Captain  Forrest  sad 
his  lieutenant, — a  Texan  ranger  named  Scott,  whose  chief  amuBemefitseea!^ 
to  consist  in  laasooing  dogs  while  on  the  march,  and  listening  to  ^ 
yelping  as  they  were  pitilessly  dragged  along  behind  him.    Towards  iEi> 
night,  one  of  their  spies — a  Northern  man,  named  Sharp,  and  forQcrljii 
the  plough  business  at  Nashville — came  in  from  the  Cmnberland  Bi^c 
Captain  Forrest  introduced  Newcomer  to  him  as  a  man  after  his  om  bari- 
*'  true  as  steel,  and  as  sharp  as  they  make  'em."     The  two  spies  becantiifr 
mate  at  once,  and  Sharp  belied  his  name  by  making  a  confidant  of  hiiVf 
acquaintance.    He  had  formerly  been  in  Memphis,  and  acted  as  a  sprk^ 
ootton-burners.     More  recently  he  had  been  employed  with  Fonest;  »d4  w 
he  had  just  come  from  Harpeth  Shoals,  where  he  had  learned  allabc^iit 
fleet  coming  up  the  river,  and  to-morrow  he  was  to  guide  the  expeditkmfcn 
to  a  place  where  they  could  easily  be  captured  and  burned.   Early  stf 
morning  the  march  was  resumed,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hardin  pt 
General  Forrest  and  staff  were  found  waiting  for  them.    Upon  cami^  c 
the  captain  was  ordered  to  take  his  company  down  the  Uardin  pHe.  ^ 
on  picket  there,  and  remain  until  eleven  o'clock ;  when,  if  nothing  nt  s 
be  seen,  he  was  to  rejoin  the  expedition.     These  instructions  were  presjij 
carried  out, — a  good  position  being  taken  on  a  hill  some  eight  miles  ^ 
Nashville,  from  which  could  be  had  a  view  of  the  whole  country  for  su! 
miles  in  every  direction.     About  ten  o'clock  the  captain  came  to  Nevo^ 
and  said  he  was  going  to  send  him  to  Nashville  himself;  at  the  same  tai 
giving  him  a  list  of  such  articles  as  he  wished,  consisting  principalljof  gi^I 
oloth,  staff-buttons,  Soc, 

As  may  be  imagined,  no  time  was  lost  in  starting,  and  still  less  in  geo^ 
into  Nashville,  where  he  arrived  in  due  season  to  save  the  fleet  A  i^' 
was  at  once  sent  out  on  the  Hillsborough  pike  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  ^ 
rebels,  and  another  on  the  Charlotte  pike  to  attack  them  directlj.  ^ 
latter  force  succeeded  in  striking  their  rear^guard,  and  threw  them  intot^ 
fusion,  when  they  hastily  fled  across  the  Harpeth  River,  which  was  tf  » 
time  very  high.  Our  forces,  being  principally  infantry,  could  not  cks  - 
pursuit,  but  the  troops  on  the  Hillsborough  pike  succeeded  in  kilb^ 
wounding,  and  capturing  considerable  numbers  of  them.  Tbej  *^ 
thoroughly  scattered,  however,  and  the  fleet  was  saved, — ^which  «<  ^ 
main  object  of  the  expedition. 

General  Rosecrans  had  now  been  in  Murfreesborongh  several  daja  ^ 
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Colonel  Truesdail  immediatelj  on  his  aiTi?al  sent  the  scout  to  that  place. 
Here  he  made  a  fall  report,  and,  having  receiyed  instructions  for  anothei 
trip»  returned  to  Nashyille  the  next  day  to  make  ready  for  it.  The  only 
item  of  interest  on  this  trip  was  that  at  Eagleville  he  met  Wheeler's  com- 
mand, hy  many  of  whom,  and  hy  the  general  himself,  he  was  well  and 
!a?orably  known.  Here  Wheeler  employed  him  as  a  secret  agent,  and 
i;are  him  a  permanent  pass,  which  he  still  retains.  Borrowing  from  one 
if  his  officers  one  hundred  dollars  in  Tennessee  money,  the  general  gave  it 

0  him,  and  instructed  him  to  buy  with  it  certain  articled  which  he  men- 
ioned, — among  which  were  gray  cloth  and  staff-buttons,  always  in  demand 
or  uniforms.  Stopping  at  Ratcliffe's  on  his  return,  he  showed  him  the  pass, 
ind  related  the  circumstances  of  getting  it,  at  which  the  former  was  highly 
;ratified, — "as,"  said  he,  "you'll  have  no  more  trouble  now,  Harry." 

At  Nashyille  Wheeler's  bill  was  filled,  such  not  yery  reliable  information 
s  Colonel  Truesdail  and  General  Mitohel  saw  fit  to  give  was  obtained, ' 
nd  another  trip  began.  Wheeler  was  now  at  Franklin,  quartered  in  the 
ourt-house.  The  goods  and  information  were  delivered,  much  to  the  grati- 
cation  of  the  general,  who  forthwith  instructed  him  to  return  to  Nashyille 
}r  more  information  and  late  Northern  papers.  So  well  known  and  highly 
steemed  was  our  man  now,  that  the  cashier  of  the  Franklin  Branch  of  the 
lanters'  Bank  of  Tennessee,  on  this  trip,  intrusted  to  him  to  carry  to  the 
arent  bank  the  accounts  and  valuable  papers  of  the  branch,  which  he  did, 
elivering  them  at  Nashyille.  On  the  way  back  he  stopped  at  the  house  of 
ae  Prior  Smith,  whom  he  knew  as  an  ardent  rebel  and  extensive  negro- 
ealer.  Smith,  naturally  enough,  inquired  who  his  visitor  was,  and  was 
lid  the  usuaJ  tale.    He  then  inquired  if  a  good  business  might  not  be  done 

1  running  off  negro  boys  from  Nashville,  buying  them  cheap  there  or  kid- 
apping  thena,  and  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  engage  in  it.    Newcomer  said  that 

would  doubtless  be  a  splendid  thing,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  it: 
was  too  public,  and  might  endanger  his  other  operations,  more  important 
lan  any  private  speculations.  Smith  still  insisted,  and  said  he  would  give 
in  dollars  a  pound*  for  likely  children,  and  would  furnish  him  with  a 
itter  of  introduction  to  his  "  right  bower"  in  Nashyille.  The  right  bower 
roved  to  be  Dr.  Hudson^  who  was  afterwards  called  on  by  Newcomer  and 
irious  other  detectives  in  the  secret  service,  as  is  narrated  in  a  preceding 
:etch. 

Obtaining  the  papers  desired  by  Wheeler,  and  various  items  of  information, 
ewcomer  now  set  out  on  his  sixth  and  last  scout.  At  Franklin  he  found 
tat  AVheeler  had  gone  on  to  Shelbyville,  leaving  only  a  squad  of  cavalry 
^hind.  That  evening  Ratcliffe  and  himself  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the 
formation,  sealed  it  up  with  the  papers  in  large  Oovemment  envelopes, 
id  gave  thom  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  company,  who  sent  them 
r  a  conrier  to  Wheeler.  Remaining  all  night  with  Ratcliffe,  he  returned 
e  next  day  to  Nashville,  where  his  services  were  needed  in  the  develop- 
ent  of  the  Hudson  and  other  important  cases,  full  details  of  which  are 
yen  in  other  pages  of  this  work.     Since  then  he  has  been  constanUj 
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emplo^^ed  &8  a  detective,  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the 
Gr,  vernment. 

In  all  the  annals  of  police  and  spy  life  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  career 
marked  by  such  uniform  and  brilliant  success  as  has  attended  Harry  New- 
comer in  his  adventurous  enterprises.  He  has  never  undertaken  a  case 
whose  mystery  he  did  not  solve.  Friendly  and  companionable  with  his  own 
sex,  he  is  equally  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  With  many  a  high-bom  rebel 
lady  he  has  held  converse  by  the  hour,  she  little  dreaming,  meanwhile,  that 
her  strangely  pleasant  guest  was  a  "Yankee  hireling."  With  a  perfect 
self-control  and  self-confidence,  a  quick  perception,  and  a  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  circumstances  on  a  moment's  notice,  he  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


General  John  H.  Morgan's  Female  Spy. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1862,  while  the  rebel  army  was  at  Murfrees- 
borough  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville,  a  lady  of  middle 
age  and  fine  personal  appearance  was  walking  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  place.  Between  Lavergne  and  Nashville,  not  far 
from  the  Federal  pickets,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman  named  Blythe, 
— a  Union  man  and  a  paroled  prisoner, — ^who  had  that  day  procured  a  pass 
from  General  Bragg  to  go  to  Nashville  in  his  buggy.  Seeing  that  she  was 
weary  with  long  walking,  he  invited  her  to  ride,  and  they  proceeded  in 
company  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  when  they  came  upon  a  party  of 
Federal  and  rebel  officers,  consulting  about  some  matter  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  Blythe,  because  of  his  parole,  was  allowed  to  pass  within  the  lines, 
but  the  lady  was  detained  outside  until  her  case  could  be  submitted  to  head- 
quarters and  permission  obtained  for  her  entry.  While  thus  delayed, 
Blythe  overheard  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  in  charge  of  ^  rebel  flag,  saying  to 
her,  in  a  cautiously  modulated  voice,  "If  they  won't  let  you  in  you  can  go 
across  the  country — about  four  miles — to  my  father's,  rtnd  there  they  will 
run  you  through  the  lines  anyhow."  This  aroused  his  suspicions,  and  deter^ 
mined  him  to  report  her  case  at  the  Police  Office,  with  his  ideas  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  suggestion  that  a  strict  watch  be  maintained  upon  her 
movements. 

The  next  afternoon  she  was  brought  in,  and  immediately  sent  to  bead- 
quarters.  Here  she  gave  her  name  as  Mrs.  Clara  Judd,  the  widow  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  had  died  the  year  previous,  leaving  herself  and 
seven  children,  without  property  and  in  debt.  She  was  on  her  return  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  whither  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  a  boy,  who 
was  living  there  and  learning  the  printing-business.  She  wished  to  go  to 
Minnesota,  where  the  remainder  of  her  children  were,  and  where  she  then 
claimed  to  reside.    Her  story  was  told  in  so  simple,  artless  a  manner,  and 
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• 
inth  such  an  air  of  sinceritj,  that  the  sympathies  of  all  present  werf 
it  once  enlisted  in  her  favor, — ^it  not  being  in  the  heart  of  man  to  doubt,  for 
I  moment,  the  truth  of  all  she  said.  The  examination  ended,  a  pass  was 
;iven  her  to  Louisville,  and  she  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  From  the 
Police  Office  she  made  her  way  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  where  she  expected 
o  meet  an  old  friend,  but,  finding  that  he  was  out  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
lotel  was  too  full  to  obtain  lodgings,  she  went  to  a  sutler  of  her  acquaint- 
mce,  named  Becker.  He  also  was  absent;  but  she  remained  over-night 
rith  his  partner  and  wife, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaden.  Knowing  that  Blythe 
ras  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  she  wrote  him  a  note,  requesting  him  to  caU 
ind  see  her  on  important  private  business. 

Early  in  the  evening  Blythe  called  at  the  police  department,  inquiring  if 
tfrs.  Judd  had  come  in,  and  was  told  that  she  had  just  gone,  a  pass  having 
>een  issued  to  her.  He  seemed  disappointed,  and  remarked  that  they  had 
)ecn  fooled, — that  in  his  opinion  her  story  was  essentially  false,  and  she  a  bad 
voman,  whom  it  would  be  well  to  watch.  His  reasons  for  so  thinking  were 
reely  given,  and,  though  they  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  confidence  she 
lad  inspired,  they  served  to  weaken  it  materially,  and  to  excite  doubts  as 
0  the  truth  of  her  statements  and  the  honesty  of  her  intentions.  Return- 
ng  to  his  hotel,  the  note  from  Mrs.  Judd  there  awaiting  him  fully  con- 
irmed  his  previously-formed  opinions.  So  strong  were  they  now,  and  so 
olicitous  was  he  to  fathom  and  disclose  the  mischief  which  he  felt  to  be  brew- 
ng,  that  he  again  went  to  the  Police  Office  that  evening,  taking  the  note 
rith  him  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  authorities  there.  He  was  advised  to  call 
IS  requested,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  her  true  character  and  designs.  He 
lid  so,  and  found  her  at  Mr.  Beaden's,  as  stated.  After  some  unimportant 
ionveraation,  she  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  loyal  ?"  His  decidedly  affirmative 
mswer  she  construed  to  mean  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  South  and  favor- 
ible  to  its  cause.  It  may  here  ie  explained  that,  though  Blythe  at  his  first 
aeeting  did  not  recognize  her,  she  at  once  remembered  having  seen  him  in 
irlurfrecsborough,  where  he  had  been  detained  some  eight  or  nine  weeks 
>efore  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Nashville.  As  he  seemed  while  there 
0  be  under  no  restraint  whatever,  she  knew  nothing  of  his  being  a  paroled 
>risoner  and  a  Northern  man.  The  fact  of  his  having  a  pass  from  General 
^ragg,  taken  in  connection  with  certain  remarks  casually  made  by  him,  was 
0  her  proof  positive  that  he  was  a  Southerner  and  a  rebel.  To  this  very 
latural  mistake  she  waa  indebted  for  all  the  misfortune  that  eventually 
)efell  her. 

Completely  self-deceived,  she  immediately  took  him  into  her  confidence, 
ind  entered  upon  an  explanation  of  her  business  and  plans.  She  was  going, 
he  said,  to  Louisville,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  quinine  and  other 
nedicines  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  together  with  a  considerable 
imount  of  dry-goods  and  groceries  for  herself  and  others.  But  this  was 
►nly  a  portion  of  her  business,  and  of  no  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
•emainder.  John  Morgan  was  about  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  Louisville  So 
!>}ashville  Railroad,  and  was  only  waiting  for  information  as  to  the  strength 
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of  th«  garrisons  and  the  disposition  of  troops  along  its  tnek,  sficcmrii 
doternjine  the  most  ayailable  point  of  attack.  This  infonnatioB  ibe  y 
engaged  to  obtain  and  fiimish  to  him  on  her  return  to  GaUfttsn,  ila 
certain  of  his  men  were  to  meet  her,  by  appointment,  on  a  fixed  dr. 
This  day  was  now  at  hand;  and  accordingly  she  was  snxioas  to  stmk 
Lonisyille  the  next  morning,  bo  that  she  might  have  ample  iimetopordHit 
her  goods  and  be  back  to  Qallatin  on  the  day  appointed.  Unfortoiiat'^T. 
however,  her  pass  did  not  allow  her  to  leave  Nashville  until  the  wabz 
after,  and  she  wished  he  would  try  and  exchange  it  for  one  tUn: 
her  to  go  on  the  morrow.  Blythe  obligingly  consented,  and  farther  sd^ 
that,  as  it  would  save  her  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  LouisTille,  hevoili^ 
her  a  pass  to  go  and  return  as  far  as  Gallatin.  With  the  old  pan hhtf 
diately  went  a  third  time  to  the  office,  stated  his  wish,  and  related  tbecft 
versation  that  had  passed  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Jndd.  Colonel  Tiv» 
dail  gave  him  the  desired  pass,  and  insisted  upon  his  scoompanTing  \x^ 
Louisville,  at  the  same  time  instructing  him  to  afford  her  erenriaci^te 
the  perfection  of  her  plans,  but  to  neither  encourage  nor  reatnun  her. 

Blythe  returned  with  the  new  pass  according  to  promise.  In  thecnrr 
sation  that  ensued,  he  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  the  buaness  Ae  w 
about  to  embark  in,  cautioning  her  as  to  the  watchfulness  of  tbe  Fedst 
authorities,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  therefrom.  His  adiice,  W- 
ever,  though  well  meant  and  kindly  enough  received,  was  of  no  anil  « 
was  her  duty,  she  said,  to  do  all  that  she  could  for  the  Sonth;  an'l,i:tb'; 
were  God's  chosen  people,  she  was  not  afraid  of  any  harm  heftllinjE  ^' 
Seeing  that  she  was  determined  in  her  purpose,  Blythe  affected  t  ^' 
solicitude  in  her  welfare,  and  finally  told  her  he  would  postpone  his  k«x 
for  the  present  and  go  with  her  to  Louisville  then,  instead  of  waiting  ^ 
days  as  he  had  intended.  It  would  be  a  great  accommodation,  w-^' 
pleasure,  to  him,  he  remarked,  laughingly,  for  then  he  could  dtirithbrr: 
the  ladies'  car, — no  small  matter  on  a  train  literally  jammed  with  ^^^ 
as  that  one  usually  was.  Madam  was  highly  pleased  at  this  cihiU- « ^ 
kindness,  and  with  many  thanks  endeavored  to  show  her  gratitude  th^  ■ 
Thenceforward  she  placed  implicit  confidence  in  Blythe,  and  unrwn^'^ 
told  him  all  her  plans,  together  with  much  of  her  past  history  and  expeT<»''' 
This  was  her  second  trip,  she  said.  The  previous  one  had  been  qait«  p^^'' 
able  to  her,  and  had  enabled  her  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  Ttlosllt^ 
formation  to  the  rebels. 

Throughout  the  entire  journey  to  Louisville  she  was  ever  on  Ae  *" 
for  the  smallest  scrap  of  information.  At  every  station,  out  of  thefi**^' 
would  go  her  head,  and  the  bystanders  be  plied  with  guarded  q««^^ 
concerning  the  strength  of  the  place,  means  of  defence,  number  of  tr* ' 
and  names  of  regiments  there,  &c.  Blythe  was  evidently  annoj^i.  it- 
time  and  again  pulled  her  dress,  begging  her  "for  God's  sake  to  fit  A'* 
and  keep  quiet,"  or  she  would  attract  attention  and  ruin  both  herself  ^'' 
him.  She  replied  that  it  was  a  part — ^and  a  very  important  part-^-^ 
business  to  observe,  make  inquiries,  and  take  notes;  she  most  do  it. 


•  * 
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At  Louisville  Blythe  paid  her  every  attention,  assisted  her  in  her  purchases 
Dtroduced  her  to  one  of  the  best  dry-goods  houses  in  the  city,  and  went  with 
ler  to  New  Albany,  where  she  bought  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  drugs 
md  medicines.  Here  she  was  well  acquainted, — a  fact  which  she  explained 
)y  saying  that  she  had  made  purchases  there  before.  These  drugs  she  intended 
o  pack  in  a  trunk  with  a  false  bottom,  but  was  told  by  Blythe  that  it  would 
kot  be  necessary,  as  he  would  see  that  her  trunk  was  passed  without  ezami- 
lation.  Occasionally  he  would  absent  himself  for  several  hours,  account- 
ng  for  this  by  representing  that  he  was  engaged  in  buying  a  large  stock  of 
;ood9,  with  which  he  designed  returning  immediately  to  Murfreesborough. 
)ne  day  he  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  was  attended  and  nursed  by  her  in  the 
dndest  manner.  In  addition  to  her  confidence,  he  seemed  now  to  have 
;ained  her  affections.  She  devoted  herself  to  him  as  only  women  do  to  those 
rhom  they  love, — anticipating  his  slightest  wishes,  and  providing  for  his 
tvery  want  in  the  most  warm-hearted  and  loving  manner.  Blythe's  pre- 
ended  sickness  was  soon  over,  but  it  left  him  weak ;  and  he  wished  her  to 
emain  at  Louisville  another  day.  No;  she  could  not  stay.  Morgan's  men 
lad  made  a  positive  engagement  to  meet  her  that  night  at  Gallatin,  and  she 
rould  not  disappoint  them  for  the  world.  She  was  to  tell  them,  then  and 
here,  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  down  the  road,  and  to  advise  them  where 
0  tap  it.  Li  return,  they  were  to  assist  her  in  getting  her  trunks  through 
he  lines,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  putting  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ragon-bed  and  covering  them  with  fodder.  Seeing  that  she  could  not  be 
nduced  to  remain,  Blythe  determined  to  return  with  her.  Flattered  by  this 
oark  of  attention  and  appreciation,  she  was  highly  delighted,  and  more 
ffectionate  than  ever.  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  the  journey, 
ilythe  in  the  mean  while  visiting  General  Boyle,  explaining  the  whole 
natter  to  him,  and  procuring  an  order  dispensing  with  the  usual  exami* 
lation  of  baggage  in  their  case,  and  also  telegraphing  to  Colonel  Trues- 
ail,  at  Nashville,  to  have  them  arrested  at  Mitchellsnlle,  just  before  reaching 
Gallatin. 

On  the  way  back  she  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  (Dould  hardly  refrain 
rom  frequent  exhibitions  of  her  elation  at  the  success  of  their  schemes. 
Hythe  begged  her  to  be  careful,  or  she  would  expose  herself  and  him  to  ruin. 
'  You  know,"  said  he,  "if  any  thing  should  happen  to  you  it  will  get  me 
Qto  trouble,  and  that  would  make  you  feel  bad;  wouldn't  it?"  He  asked 
ler  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  being  watched, — ^if  she  did  not  think  she  was 
.Iready  suspected, — seeking  by  this  means  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  arrest 
rhich  was  soon  to  occur,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allay  any  suspicions  she 
Qight  otherwise  entertain  of  his  complicity  therein.  She  replied  that  she 
ras,  and  that  there  was  then  in  that  very  car  a  person  whom  she  believed 
0  be  watching  her.  She  betrayed  considerable  anxiety,  and  seemed  quite 
measy  about  the  matter  for  some  time,  but  finally  fell  into  her  usual  care- 
ess  mood.  At  Mitchellsville  she  took  on  board  two  large  trunks  of  goods  and 
lothing,  left  there  on  her  former  trip  because  of  her  having  had  too  many  to 
;et  safely  away  at  that  time  without  exciting  suspicion.    Just  after  leaving 
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Mitchollsville,  Blythe  said  to  her, "  Now,  this  is  a  dangerous  businew  you  are 
in ;  and  you  may  not  get  through.  At  Gallatin  I  shall  leave  you,  but  will  go 
straight  through  to  Murfreesborough ;  and  if  you  have  any  word  to  send  I 
will  take  it  with  pleasure  to  anybody  you  may  name."  In  reply,  she  wished 
he  would  see  Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  tell  him  that  she  had  arrived  safely  at 
Gallatin  with  her  goods,  but  that  there  was  a  larger  force  there  than  she  had 
expected  to  find,  and  she  might  be  troubled  in  getting  out;  or,  if  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  was  not  then  at  Murfreesborough,  he  might  tell  any  of  Morgan's  men, 
and  their  general  would  be  sure  to  get  the  news  and  devise  some  means  for 
her  assistance.  ^At  this  time,  as  well  as  on  previous  occasions,  she  seemed  to 
be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Morgan  and  to  rely  implicitly  upon  him  and 
his  followers.  She  further  informed  Blythe  that  her  home  was  in  Winches- 
ter, Tennessee,  but  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  her 
son  had  a  situation  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and  that  the  knitting- 
machine  purchased  by  her  was  intended  as  a  pattern  for  the  manufacture  of 
others,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  South. 

This  conversation  was  scarcely  concluded  when  both  were  arrested,  and 
Blythe — according  to  previous  arrangement — ^roughly  handled.  Mrs.  Judd 
turned  very  pale,  and  was  strangely  excited;  though  she  seemed  more 
afi*ected  by  Blythe's  situation  and  danger  than  her  own.  Blythe,  however, 
seemed  to  take  it  coolly  enough,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, — which  but  the 
more  increased  the  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Judd,  it  being  for  her  only  that  he  had  thus 
ventured  and  lost.  Bujt  regrets  were  useless  now,  and  both  were  brought  on 
to  Nashville  at  once.  Mrs.  Judd  was  put  under  guard  at  a  hotel,  and 
assured  that  Blythe  would  be  hung  the  next  morning.  At  this  intelligence 
she  became  quite  distracted,  begged  and  implored  to  be  heard  in  his  favor, 
asserting  with  broken  voice  and  tearful  eyes  that  he  was  an  innocent  man  and 
that  the  guilt  and  blame  of  the  whole  transaction  were  hers  alone.  Making 
no  impression  upon  those  about  her,  she  went  so  far  as  to  write  and 
send  to  head-quarters  a  petition  that  he  might  be  spared  from  a  punishment 
he  did  not  deserve.  Blythe,  of  course,  was  released  at  once ;  but  she  did  not 
know  it,  and  to  this  day  remains  ignorant  of  his  real  fate  and  location.  Her 
.  baggage  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  many  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  contraband  goods, — ^unquestionable  evidences  of  her  guilt.  Among  its 
contents  was  a  Bible,  with  Blythe's  name  written  in  it  by  herself,  which  she 
had  purchased  in  Louisville,  intending  to  present  it  to  him  when  they  should 
meet  again  in  Murfreesborough. 

The  circumstances,  when  known,  created  not  a  little  excitement  in  army 
circles,  and  the  case  was  personally  examined  by  the  general  commanding 
and  his  staff.  The  crime  was  the  highest  known  to  military  law ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  success  or  defeat  of  the 
scheme,  almost  incalculable.  In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  little  pivots  on 
which  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign  or  the  fate  of  an  army  might  turn.  For 
such  an  offence  the  only  adequate  punishment  was  death ;  but  the  person 
implicated  was  a  woman ;  and  that  reverence  for  the  sex  which  brave  men 
ever  feel  would  not  allow  the  application  of  so  extreme  a  penalty.    To  pass 
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her  lightlj  by,  howeyer,  could  not  be  reoonoiled  with  a  sense  of  duty ;  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  her,  by  confining  her  in  thp 
military  prison  at  Alton,  Illinois,  during  the  war,  where  she  is  at  this 
present  writing. 


"Soma  the  Kidnapper. 

One  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  war  has  been  the  escape  from  rebel 
masters  of  large  numbers  of  slaves.  Flocking  to  our  camps,  where  they  are 
universally  known  as  ''contrabands,"  they  have  been  made  useful  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  by  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  As  cooks,  as  waiters, 
as  teamsters,  as  laborers,  in  the  hospitals,  in  warehouses,  in  stables,  on  the 
fortifications,  on  steamers  and  railways,  they  have  been  constantly  employed 
witii  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  Qovemment.  By  as  much  as  they 
have  been  a  gain  to  us  they  have  been  a  loss  to  the  rebels,  who  rely  upon 
them  not  only  for  their  army  labor  but  for  the  cultivation  of  their  plantations 
and  the  production  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  troops  in 
the  field.  At  first  no  particular  caution  seemed  to  be  exercised  to  prevent 
their  escape,  or  any  considerable  efforts  put  forth  for  their  recovery.  Their 
whilom  masters  were  apparently  content  to  let  them  go  or  stay  as  they 
pleased,  congratulating  themselves  that  it  was  simply  so  much  pork  and 
corn-bread  saved  when  they  abandoned  the  lean  larder  of  a  Southern  plant- 
ation for  the  ample  store  of  a  Yankee  camp.  Those  left  behind  were 
enough  for  all  their  present  needs,  and  too  many  to  be  decently  fed  and 
clothed  from  the  scanty  crops  and  scantier  stocks  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

With  the  last  New  Year,  however,  another  policy  seems  to  have  been 
inaugurated,  either  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Richmond  or  by  the  military 
leaders  in  camp.  Whether  it  was  that  the  number  of  fugitives  had  become 
alarmingly  large,  or  that  the  influence  of  the  emancipation  policy  was 
feared,  whether  it  was  the  dread  of  an  armed  insurrection  or  a  general 
stampede  to  the  Federal  lines,  or  whether  it  was  all  of  these  combined,  that 
caused  this  change  of  policy,  is  not  easy,  and  not  necessary,  to  determine 
here.  SufiBce  it  to  say  that  measures  were  at  this  time  taken  to  remove 
into  the  interior  and  southward  these  slaves  in  Tennessee  and  other  border 
States  that  could  be  reached,  and  to  recover  from  the  Federal  lines  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  had  escaped  thither.  The  spies  and  scouts  of  the 
secret  service  soon  scented  this  new  game,  and  were  on  the  alert  It  was 
found  that  considerable  rewards  had  been  offered  in  Murfreesborough  and 
other  places  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  for  the  delivery  of  negroes  within 
the  rebel  army  lines.  Emissaries  were  found  in  Nashville,  engaged  in  trap- 
ping and  carrying  away  by  force  such  likely  negroes  as  they  could  lay  their 
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h\ad8  upon, — at  the  same  time  acting  as  spies  and  furnishing  the  rebels 
with  important  information. 

Measures  were  at  once  taken  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those 
engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  A  suitable  person  was  despatched  to 
Franklin,  Tennessee,  where  resided  several  men  formerly  well  known  as 
extensive  negro-dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable  information 
of  the  parties  in  the  business  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried 
on.  With  one  of  these  men — J.  Prior  Smith,  who  had  one  million  dollars 
of  Southern  money  for  investment  in  negroes — this  agent  became  very  inti- 
mate, and  finally  engaged  to  purchase  for  him  men,  women,  and  children. 
For  likely  children  from  one  to  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  he  was  to  be 
paid  ten  dollars  per  pound  ;  and  for  every  man  and  woman  that  he  would  get 
out  of  Nashville  and  vicinity  he  was  to  be  liberally  rewarded.  Smith  also 
gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  two  prominent  citizens  of  Nashville,  both 
of  whom  entered  cheerfully  into  the  scheme  and  suggested  various  means  of 
carrying  on  the  business.  One  of  them — Dr.  J.  R.  Hudson — ^was  particularly 
interested,  and  for  months  busied  himself  in  kidnapping  young  boys  and 
running  them  South.  He  tampered  with  the  officers  of  the  engineer  oorpe 
in  charge  of  the  fortifications  then  being  constructed,  offering  them  half  the 
profits,  or  five  hundred  dollars  each,  for  every  man  they  would  permit  him 
to  steal  out  of  their  squad  of  laborers.  He  would  procure  passes  for  him- 
self and  servants  to  go  out  to  his  farm,  and  the  servants  would  never  come 
back.  He  would  send  them  out  with  his  wood-wagons,  and  when  once 
beyond  the  lines  they  would  be  passed  on  to  their  destination  and  sold. 
His  speculations,  however,  were  interfered  with  materially  by  the  Army 
Police ;  but  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  business,  and  only  ceased  trapping 
negroes  when  trapped  himself. 

It  was  found,  too,  in  addition  to  this  organised  scheme  of  theft  in  whidi 
these  unprincipled  speculators  were  embarked,  that  some  of  the  night  police 
of  Nashville,  employed  by  the  city  government,  had  engaged  in  a  similar 
business.  Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  some  fugitive  slave  was  arrested  and 
jailed  by  them,  on  the  demand  of  pretended  owners  or  their  agents:  For 
such  services  they  were  paid  from  five  dollars  to  one  hundred  for  each 
arrest.  James  A.  Steele  testified  that  he  had  caught,  within  three  weeks^ 
six  negroes,  for  which  he  had  received  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  all. 
J.  F.  Ingalls  testified  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  six  negroes  fiar 
Dr.  Oden,  and  received  for  the  same  ten  dollars.  •  James  Hinton  paid  him 
forty  dollars  for  arresting  ten  negroes  belonging  to  a  relative.  He  had  also 
been  approached  by  other  parties,  and  been  offered  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  each  for  the  arrest  of  other  negroes,  many  of  whom  were  in  Govern- 
ment employ.  William  Mayo  was  paid  sixty-six  dollars  for  arresting  a  man, 
a  woman,  and  two  children  for  Watt  Owens.  Mr.  Gil  lock  was  to  pay  him 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  for  arresting  his  negro  woman.  Mr.  Everett 
paid  him  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  like  service,  Mr.  Hatch  ten  dollars,  and 
Mrs.  Cunningham  had  offered  him  twenty-five  dollars  to  get  back  a  woman 
fur  whose  arrest  she  had  already  paid  fifty  dollars,  and  who  had  ngaii 
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)0caped.  SimiLur  revelaiions  were  made  by  other  policemen  and  officers  of 
Ifashyille. 

The  records  of  the  Armj  Police  Office  abound  with  cases  of  reported  ab- 
luctionB,^-one  of  which  may  serre  as  a  sample  of  the  remainder.  In  the 
)lea8ant  little  village — or  "  city,"  as  it  is  styled — of  Edgefield,  just  across  the 
yomberland  RiYcr  from  Nashville,  resided,  before  and  in  the  early  days  of 
he  war,  a  certain  Rev.  Dr.  McFerran,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
!*reacher  McFerran.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  score  or  more  of  negroes,  he 
fas  also  otherwise  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods.  Waxing 
wealthy  and  fat,  he  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  until  the  approach  of  the 
Jnion  army,  when,  having  preached  the  gospel  according  to  Jeff  Davis,  he 
bund  it  advisable  to  travel  southward.  His  departure  was  considerably 
lurried, — ^too  much  so  to  allow  of  his  taking  with  him  the  larger  and  more 
aluable  portion  of  his  movable  property, — the  negroes  above  mentioned.  Left 
0  shift  for  themselves,  they  did  much  as  they  pleased, — some  running  away 
Jid  others  remaining.  About  a  year  afterward  McFerran  turned  up  at  Con* 
lerville,  Alabama,  and  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  his 
legroes  there  too ;  they  certainly  would  be  worth  considerably  more  than 
rhere  they  were.  He  accordingly  cast  about  for  some  means  of  getting 
hem  out  of  Yankee  hands  and  into  his  own. 

He  puts  himself  in  communication  with  one  Silas  Norris,— a  carpenter  by 
rade,  living  in  Edgefield,  and  who  for  some  years  had  been  acting  as 
onstable.  Norris  being  a  man  that  will  do  any  thing  for  pay,  however 
lirty  the  job,  an  arrangement  is  made  between  them  by  which  McFerran 
9  to  get  his  negroes, — ^all  that  are  left  of  them,  seven  in  number, — and  Norris 
ight  hundred  dollars.  Norris  at  once  begins  preparations,  and,  as  a  first 
tep,  buys  a  wagon,  for  which  he  pays  thirty-five  dollars.  He  engages  two 
aen — William  Bradlove  and  James  Stuart — to  go  with  him,  and  promises 
he  former  one  hundred  and  the  latter  two  hundred  dollars  for  their  services. 
The  next  thing,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to  catch  the  negroes  and  load  them 
Q(o  the  wagon.  They  lived  in  a  cabin  about  two  miles  from  Nashville, 
•tttside  of  the  picket-lines.  The  most  feasible  plan  seemed  to  be  to  go  in 
orce  and  capture  them  at  night.  Accordingly,  he  takes  with  him  five  men, 
-some  of  them  armed, — and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  makes  a  descent 
ipon  their  cabin,  and  has  them  in  his  hands  before  they  fairly  know  what 
B  the  matter.  Four  of  the  men  he  chains  by  locking  their  legs  together 
rith  trace-chains,  and  fastens  them  together  by  twos.  In  an  adjoining 
abin  are  four  other  negroes,  belonging  to  James  Anderson,  son-in-law  of 
tIcFerran,  in  three  of  whom  Norris  claims  to  have  some  interest.  While 
us  hand  is  in,  he  ooncludes  he  may  as  well  take  them  along  too,  and  they 
jre  surprised  and  secured  in  the  same  way.  Resistance  is  vain :  yet  they 
truggle  as  best  they  can,  howling,  bogging,  and  imploring  not  to  be  taken 
*  down  Souf."  They  might  as  well  appeal  to  a  stone.  He  knows  no  mercy, 
ind  shows  none.  Once  in  the  wagon,  they  are  driven  off  as  rapidly  as  his 
bur  horses  can  draw  them.    By  twisting  and  turning  from  one  road  to 
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Norrit  kidnapping  Ntgro«t. 

another,  he  evades  the  Federal  forces,  and  in  about  eight  dajs  reickjtf 
destination,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  when  the  negroes  are  turned  otct  a  i^ 
ministerial  master  and  Norris  receives  his  reward. 

This  was  during  the  last  weeks  of  December,  1862.  On  hia  r?Knt* 
next  month,  Norris  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  careful  examination,  coc'  ' 
of  kidnapping  and  sent  to  tlie  military  prison  at  Alton,  wbere  b- 
remains.  His  well-merited  punishment  had  a  good  effect,— largely  fc"*' 
ing  the  number  of  similar  transactions,  previously  of  such  common  «(^ 
rence ;  and  the  subsequent  energetic  raovementa  of  the  Army  V'M  ^• 
wellnigh  ended  the  business  within  the  bounds  of  their  operations. 
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Phillips,  the  Bogus  Kentucky  Unionist. 

The  arrest  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  sketch  headed  "  The  Pseudo 
Sanders,"  which  will  be  found  on  preceding  pages,  was  for  a  time  the 
town  talk.  OoRsips  discussed  it  in  every  conceivable  aspect,  and  Humor 
found  employment  for  hor  hundred  tongues.  The  hotels,  the  steamers,  the 
railways,  the  bar-rooms,  and  even  the  streets  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  were  full 
of  it.  It  penetrated  the  sanctity  of  private  residences,  and  sat  down  with 
their  inmates  around  the  family  hearth.  The  doctor  and  captain  were  soon 
recognized,  pointed  out,  and  everywhere  made  the  cynosure  of  wondering 
eyes.  Speculation  was  busy  with  their  probable  fate,  and  expressions  of 
sympathy  or  scowling  looks  of  contemptuous  indifference  greeted  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  feelings  of  those  whom  they  saw  and  met.  Mrs. 
Ford,  too,  was  not  forgotten  in  all  this.  Pitied  and  despised  in  turn,  she 
was  thought  and  spoken  of  by  many ;  but,  not  being  visible  to  the  rabble, 
she  was  hardly  the  object  of  so  much  interest  as  her  two  companions. 

On  the  evening  following  the  arrest,  while  the  doctor  was  comfortably 
ensconced  within  an  arm-chair  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  St.  Charles,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  fine-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  who  introduced  himself 
as  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  the  liberty  thus  taken  he 
apologized  by  saying  that  he  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  Confederate  sur 
geon  under  arrest  and  in  trouble,  and  that  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance 
to  him  he  would  most  cheerfully  render  it.  lie  lived,  he  said,  three  miles 
from  Louisville,  just  outside  of  the  Federal  lines,  and  was  there  known  as 
a  Union  man  of  the  straitest  sect, — so  much  so  that  General  Boyle  had 
given  him  a  pass  to  come  into  the  city  and  go  out  at  will.  He  had  taken 
oaths  of  allegiance — bitter  and  detestable  as  they  were— out  of  policy, 
and  for  appearance's  sake.  His  heart,  however,  was  with  the  South,  in 
whose  service  part  of  his  family  now  were.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Keller,  was 
chief  surgeon  on  Hind  man's  staff,  and  his  own  son  held  a  position  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  owned  a  plantation  in  Mississippi,  which  had  formerly  been 
well  stocked  with  negroes.  He  had  heard,  however,  while  at  home,  that  the 
Yankees  had  overrun  the  plantation  and  run  off  the  negroes,  and  that  most 
of  them  had  been  brought  up  the  river  to  Cairo.  He  had  at  once  procured 
from  General  Boyle  a  pass  to  Cairo  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General 
Tuttle,  in  which  he  was  endorsed  as  a  sound,  thorough-going  Union  man,  in 
whom  all  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  stating  also  that  he  was  now 
in  search  of  certun  negroes  supposed  to  be  in  Cairo,  and  that  any  assistance 
rendered  him  in  their  recovery  would  be  considered  a  particular  favor  by  the 
writer,  who  regarded  it  as  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  a  loyal  man.  On 
tik8  strength  of  these  representations  he  had  recovered  the  negroes,  and  was 
now  only  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  them  home  with  him.  In  the  mean  while,  if 
he  could  be  of  any  service,  ho  had  only  to  mention  it.  He  had  somo  money 
left,  and  if  it  was  money  the  doctor  wanted,  it  was  at  his  command.  If 
there  ma  not  enough  of  it,  he  would  procure  more  for  him.    He  would  sign 
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a  bo&d)  would  endorse  an  j  statement,  would  make  any  sort  of  representations 
to  General  Tuttle  in  his  behalf,  and,  with  the  character  given  him  bj  his 
letters  of  recommendation,  he  thought  he  could  arrange  the  matter  with  the 
general  and  procure  his  release.  • 

The  doctor  thanked  him  warmly,  but  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  General  Tuttle  to  do  any  thing  in  the  premises.  He 
had  been  implicated  in  smuggling  contraband  goods  through  the  lines,  and 
had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  Gteneral  Rosecrans,  to  be  dealt  with  for 
the  yiolation  of  his  parole.  His  own  case  was  bad  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
was  not  for  himself  he  cared.  His  life  was  worth  nothing,  and  he  would  die 
any  time  to  serre  the  Confederacy:  it  did  not  matter  whether  he  ever 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  love.  It  was  not  for  his  own  sake  he  wished 
it,  but  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  save  the  lives  of  his  oompanions-in-aims. 
There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  medicines  in  the  South,  and  hun- 
dreds were  dying  for  the  want  of  them.  He  had  hoped,  in  his  poor  way,  to 
do  something  for  them,  but  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend.  But 
even  this  failure,  involving  the  consequences  it  did,  was  a  small  matter  com^ 
pared  with  the  detention  of  his  fellow-traveller.  That  was  a  public  calamity 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remedy  at  once ;  for,  to  speak  oonfi« 
dentially,  Captain  Denver  was  not  Captain  Denver  at  all,  but  George  N. 
Sanders,  just  returning  from  England  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Confede- 
rate loan,  by  the  Rothschilds,  in  his  pocket.  This  he  had  managed  to  save 
from  the  general  confiscation;  and  if  any  way  could  now  be  devised  to 
get  him  away  and  through  the  lines  immediately,  all  would  yet  be  well,  and 
the  Confederacy  financially  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation.  As  for 
himself,  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  go  again  to  Nashville  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  but  Sanders  must  be  helped  through  at  all  hazards,  without  refer- 
ence to  himself  or  anybody  else.  Some  time  previously,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  noted  George  N.  Sanders  escaped  to  England  through  Canada ;  and  tiiis 
tale  was  concocted  to  correspond  with  that  event  and  seem  plausible. 

During  this  narration  Phillips  was  deeply  interested,  and  at  its  close 
so  much  excited  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  Aifter  gazing  abstractedly  for  a 
few  moments,  he  invited  the  doctor  to  his  room,  where  they  could  talk  more 
privately  and  with  less  danger.  There  he  repeated  that,  though  professedly 
Union,  he  was  heart  and  hand  with  the  South,  and  always  had  been* 
He  had  aided  it  at  every  opportunity, — ^had  smuggled  through  clothing,  medi- 
cines, arms,  and  ammunition,  had  acted  as  a  spy,  and  when  Bragg  was 
threatening  Louisville  had  sent  his  negroes  to  him,  time  and  again,  with 
valuable  information,  and  on  one  very  important  occasion  had  gone  himself. 
His  earnest  professions  of  loyalty  had  completely  deceived  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  he  was  trusted  by  General  Boyle  as  a  friend,  and  the  stand- 
ing thus  acquired  had  made  him  of  considerable  service  to  his  Southern 
friends,  and  he  had  expected  to  continue  in  his  assumed  character  somewhile 
longer;  but  now  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  by  throwing  off  the 
mask. 

''Come  straight  back  to  Louisville  with  me/'  he  said.    "  I  will  put  JM 
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and  Sanders  both  through,  and  go  myself  in  the  bargain.    I  am  tired  of 

Yaukee  rule ;  don't  care  a for  them,  and  ask  no  odds.    Pve  got  money 

enough,  everj  thing  I  want,  and  can  get  along  without  them.  It  will  be 
easy  eQough  to  get  away.  Nobody  will  suspect  me,  and  I  can  get  a  pas* 
from  Boyle  to  go  anywhere.  I've  got  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  country 
—can't  be  beat  for  speed  and  bottom ;  and  we  will  fix  up  a  light  wagon,  fill 
it  with  medicines  most  needed,  and  be  away  beyond  reach  before  anybody'll 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  pursuit." 

The  doctor  assenting,  an  immediate  return  to  Louisville  was  agreed  upon, 
where  the  three  were  to  meet  again  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  trip.  On  reaching  that  city,  the  doctor  went  at  once  to  see  General 
Boyle,  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : — 

"  General,  do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips,  Hying  some  three 
miles  out  of  town  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  very  well.     lie's  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  Do  you  know  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Dr.  Keller  V 

"  Yes, — know  the  whole  family." 

'*  What  is  their  position,  general,  on  the  war  question  V 

"  Oh,  they  are  loyal.  He's  one  of  the  very  best  Union  men  we  hare 
in  Kentucky." 

"Ah  ?  But,  general,  what  would  you  think  if  I  should  say  I  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  him  to  poison  you  ?" 

"  That  you  were  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have  exactly  any  thing  of  that  Und 
tgainst  him ;  but  I  do  say  that  he  is  not  a  Union  man  at  all,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  rebel  and  a  spy." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  simply  enough.  He  told  me  so  himself;  that's  all.  I  met  him  ia 
Dairo  a  day  or  two  since,  and  we  had  a  long  talk."  (Here  the  doctor  nar- 
*ated  the  circumstances,  and  gave  the  conversation  as  it  occurred.)  "  I'll  fix 
it  upon  him  in  any  way  you  wish.  He  shall  give  money  to  anybody  yoa 
aame,  to  buy  contraband  goods  and  medicines  with.  He  shall  leave  his 
louse  on  any  night  you  say,  in  any  kind  of  a  wagon  you  say.  You  shall 
examine  that  wagon,  and  in  it  you  shall  find  contraband  goods.  You  vhall 
irrest  him  at  any  point  you  please,  and  you  will  find  our  man  Conklin 
Denver]  in  the  wagon,  blacked  and  disguised  as  a  negro.  You  shall  find 
ipon  him  letters  to  Southern  rebels ;  or  you  may  secrete  yourself  behind  a 
screen  and  hear  him  tell  his  own  story,  how  he  has  deceived  you,  how 
le  smuggled  goods  through  to  the  rebels  times  without  number,  how  he 
Lept  Bragg  informed  of  what  was  going  on  last  summer,  and  how  he 
s  now  preparing  to  go  South  with  an  amount  of  medicines,  important 
lespat^jhes,  &c." 

"  Oood  Ood !  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  sueh  a  man?  I  would  have  staked 
ay  life  on  his  loyalty  and  good  faith.  But  can't  you  stay  and  work  the  caee 
ip  for  me  V 

**  I  will  stay  to-morrow  and  do  what  I  can;  b«t  the  next  day  I  must  be  Ia 

3» 
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Nashville.  I  will  arrange  matters  so  that  your  own  men  can  fix  tbevkb 
thing  upon  him,  but  I  am  expected  back  day  after  to-morrow,  »nd  dire  m 
stay  longer." 

"  I  don't  like  to  trust  them :  it's  too  important  a  case.  I'll  tclegrspli  totb 
Chief  of  Police,  and,  if  your  business  isn't  a  matter  of  too  much  imptntaiw, 
get  permission  for  you  to  stay  a  few  days.    How  will  that  do?" 

"Very  well." 

The  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  and  the  next  morning  iras  shovi  i 
despatch  authorizing  him  to  remain  in  Louisville  so  long  as  Gtiienl  B^jii 
should  require  his  assistance. 

That  day  Phillips  came  to  see  the  doctor  at  the  Gait  House.  Theprcijfd 
was  discussed  more  at  length,  and  a  plan  of  operations  partially  agreed  apM. 
At  length  Phillips  said  to  the  doctor, — 

"Do  you  know  my  son-in-law,  Dr.  Keller?," 

**  Very  well ;  have  seen  him  a  hundred  times." 

"  Do  you  know  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes :  I  met  her  frequently  in  Memphis.  She  was  connected  with  sat 
aid  society  there,  and  I  saw  her  often  about  the  hospitals." 

"  Did  you  ?     She's  at  my  house  now,  and  will  be  crazy  to  see  jou/' 

The  doctor  saw  that  he  was  getting  himself  into  a  scrape.  Knovs  ^ 
Mrs.  Keller  by  another  name  and  in  another  character,  how  should  beoifs 
her  now,  in  new  garb  and  guise,  without  revealing  the  deceptio  tsl 
frightening  away  his  game  ?  The  only  escape  from  the  dilemma  was  taj-i 
a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  by  sheer  audacity  overcome  anj  diiSecltie 
or  obstitcles  that  might  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  reason  of  old  acqoaintois. 
He  would  be  very  happy  to  meet  the  lady,  he  said,  but  could  not  call  cok. 
He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  leave  the  hotel,  and  especially  to  go  bejoodtli 
lines.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  he  was  allowed  the  h>7t 
he  enjoyed.  Charged  with  breaking  his  parole,  strict  military  usage  tdsIu 
demand  dose  confinement  under  guard,  and  he  was  anxious  to  do  nothiai- 
which  the  least  exception  could  now  be  taken.  Any  further  mishap  to  k= 
would  endanger  the  success  of  their  new  enterprise,  and  it  was  rhs-j 
important  that  Sanders  should  get  through  this  time  without  fail.  If  ^ 
daughter  could  be  induced  to  call  upon  him  at  the  Gait  House,  it  t^ 
confer  a  personal  favor  upon  him,  and  would  relieve  him  from  the  newss? 
or  temptation  of  doing  any  thing  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  his  p«?^ 
and  the  strictest  sense  of  honor.  Phillips  acknowledged  the  justness  of  ia 
view  of  the  case,  and  promised  that  Mrs.  Keller  should  visit  hun  the  usi 
day. 

Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  in  came  Mrs.  Keller.  Harflj  W 
she  alighted  from  her  carriage  when  the  doctor  welcomed  her  in  his  ^ 
graceful  manner. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Keller?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  How»w 
you  are  looking  I  How  are  the  children  ?  When  did  you  leave  Manp- 
How  long  have  you  been  in  Louisville  ?  When  did  you  hear  froo  P^- 
K«ller  ?    How  did  you  leave  all  the  friends  in  Memphis  V* 
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And  00  for  full  five  minutes  the  doctor  launched  at  her  question  after 
question,  with  tho  utmost  rapidity  of  his  rapid  utterance,  scarcely  giving 
her  time  to  hear,  much  less  answer,  the  first  before  her  attention  was  culled 
to  a  second,  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  she  was  so  hopelessly  confused  and  per* 
plexed  that  she  could  say  just  nothing  at  all.  By  the  time  she  had  re* 
covered,  the  doctor,  with  diplomatic  skill,  had  diverted  the  conversation  into 
new  channels,  still  giving  her  no  time  to  advert  to  their  acquaintance  in 
Memphis  and  the  spirit  of  change  which  had  since  come  over  him.  At 
length,  by  shrewd  management,  she  edged  in  this  simple  question : — 
"  When  did  you  see  Dr.  Keller  last?" 

The  road  now  being  clear,  the  doctor  answered  more  at  leisure,  but  not 
less  elaborately  :— 

**  It  has  been  a  good  while, — some  five  or  six  months.  I  have  been  a  pri* 
soner  three  months  or  more,  and  General  Hindman  had  gone  to  Arkansas 
some  time  before  I  was  captured,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  doctor  since 
he  left  with  the  general." 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner.  How  did  you  happen  to 
be  taken?  and  how  did  you  escape?" 

"We  were  taken  in  the  Confederate  hospital  at  luka.  Ordinarily,  suiv 
geons  are  not  treated  as  prisoners,  but  are  considered  non-combatants.  We, 
however,  were  retained  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  certain  Federals  im* 
prisoned  by  General  Price  in  violation,  as  the  Yankee  commander  alleged, 
of  the  rules  of  war  and  the  cartel  agreed  upon  by  the  contending  par- 
ties. A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine, — Dr.  Scott, — also  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  captured  with  me,  married  a  cousin  of  the  Federal  General 
Stanley;  and  through  the  influence  which  this  relationship  gave  him  we 
-were  released  on  parole,  the  remainder  being  still  in  captivity." 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  with  a  relation  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
two  or  three  days,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  unfortunate  detention  of 
Sanders.  Mrs.  Keller's  sympathy  was  at  once  excited.  She  entered 
warmly  into  their  plans  and  purposes,  and  freely  ofiered  every  assistance  that 
it  was  in  her  power  to  render.  She  would  go  herself,  but  circumstances  over 
which  she  had  no  control  would  not  permit  it.  She  had  a  younger,  unmar* 
Tied  sister,  however,  who  was  very  anxious  to  accompany  them,  and  she 
would  dress  her  in  boy's  clothes  to  avoid  suspicion  and  trouble. 

Just  then  Phillips  himself  came  in,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  eager  to 
he  off  at  once.  His  whole  mind  was  bent  on  the  enterprise,  and  he  could  not 
l:>e  easy  until  they  were  fairly  started.  His  arrangements  were  all  perfected, 
and  he  knew  just  where  he  oould  buy  every  thing  he  wanted;  he  would  take 
the  articles  out  to  his  house  a  few  at  a  time,  and  nobody  would  imagine  any 
thing  out  of  the  way.  He  oould  easily  make  two  trips  a  day;  and  it  wouldn't 
take  long  at  that  rate  to  load  the  wagon.  He  wanted  every  thing  ready,  so 
that  they  could  be  off  at  a  moment's  notice. 

*•  Certainly,"  siud  the  doctor,  thoughtfully ;  "it  will  be  well  to  have  every 
thing  ready.  But  since  I  saw  you  last  I've  been  thinking  about  this  thing  of 
carrying  contraband  goods  with  us,  and  Fye  about  oonduded  it  won't  do. 
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It  is  true  that  the  medicines  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  goodf-fonifT 
eave  many  lives ;  but  there's  Denver:  he  must  be  got  throagh,  anyhor.  It 
won't  do  to  risk  any  thing.  We  must  have  a  sure  thing  of  it  this  tioc. 
Then,  again,  I  don't  want  to  act  in  bad  faith  by  yiolating  mj  pftrole.  Oc: 
people  want  such  things  badly  enough,  but  they  must  get  them  in  tm 
other  way.  It  will  be  glory  enough  for  us  to  get  Denver  through:  'twiEk 
better  than  winning  a  battle ;  whole  generations  will  rise  up  aad  ail  q 
blessed.  Don't  let  us  attempt  too  much  and  spoil  it  all.  Better  tTOdil 
needless  risk,  and  stick  to  one  thing.  We  are  made  men  if  ve  saceeed 
in  that." 

But  Phillips  was  not  convinced.  He  didn't  believe  there  was  m  tA 
at  all,  and  wasn't  going  with  an  empty  wagon, — not  he.  It  bImjM  be 
packed  as  full  as  it  could  hold  with  drugs  and  other  needed  goods.  He  bi 
money,  and  was  going  to  use  it ;  and  if  he,  the  doctor,  was  afrwd  to  gofiik 
him,  he  might  find  some  other  means  of  getting  there. 

To  this,  the  doctor  only  replied  that  he  still  thought  it  unwise,  but  b»fii 
not  the  man  to  back  out  of  any  enterprise.  Still,  he  would  not  rioUtf  iJ 
parole, — would  not  knowingly  engage  in  any  contraband  trade.  Bat  Dff^s 
was  under  no  such  restraint,  and,  said  the  doctor, — 

''  You  had  better  talk  with  him.  He  knows  just  what  is  wanted.  He'^i 
mild,  quiet  fellow,  however,  and  never  intrudes  himself  upon  anTK-iyt 
notice.  He  wouldn't  think  of  suggesting  such  a  thing;  but  if  yon  foaii 
him  money  he'll  buy  just  what  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Heai 
buy  and  you  can  load  the  goods ;  but  I  don't  want  to  know  anr  ^ 
about  them.  You  can  be  ready  to  start  on  such  a  day,  and  I  will  m«ty» 
at  some  station  on  the  railroad  and  take  passage  with  you  there." 

Phillips  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  at  once  sought  out  Denver  tod  9^ 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars, — all  the  money  he  had  with  kit- 
directed  him  to  a  particular  store  where  he  could  get  all  the  quiniiftt. 
that  he  wanted,  told  him  to  buy  as  much  as  he  thought  best  and  paj^ 
money  down  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  in  making  the  purchase.  Id  tte 
mean  while  he  would  draw  from  the  bank  as  much  more  as  would  be  n^^ 
and  with  it  he  could  settle  the  bill  the  next  day.  Denver  went  as  dime^ 
but  found  that  the  merchant  would  sell  him  nothing  without  Rgpecialp**^ 
from  General  Boyle.  This  was  reported  to  the  doctor,  who  promised  tiiii« 
that  obstacle  removed  without  delay 

While  Phillips  and  Denver  are  arranging  otJior  matters,  the  doctor  9*' 
General  Boyle,  reports  progress,  and  asks  him  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  ?^ 
of  the  quinine.  The  general  hesitates,  doesn't  exactly  like  to  do  it  »* 
finally  asks  if  they  can't  mark  some  boxes  '*  quinine,"  nail  them  up. '  ^ 
them  into  his  wagon,  and  have  them  found  tliere  when  arrested.  "Ba:*^ 
he  continues:  "that  won't  do  at  all.  He'd  beat  us  in  that  game.  ** 
couldn't  show  that  he  had  any  thing  contraband  in  his  wagon.  Of  ^^ 
he'd  deny  it,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  prove  it.  Can't  wb  wn^ 
•nough  to  answer  our  purposes  V 

"  Possibly  J  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  buy  i^r  '^P 
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won't  let  him  do  it    It  would  be  worth  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dollom 
to  get  rid  of  such  an  arrant  old  traitor  and  spy/' 
*    "  I  guess  we  can  get  along  by  borrowing." 

The  borrowing  project  yery  nearly  defeated  the  whole  matter,  by  the  dela^ 
incurred;  but  the  quinine  was  finally  obtained,  given  to  Denver,  and  safely 
packed  in  Phillips's  wagon.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  a  start  The 
doctor  took  the  cars  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  Phillips  set  out  in  his 
wagon,  Denver,  disguised  as  a  negro,  driving.  The  doctor  arrived  safely  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous ;  but  not  so  Phillips.  He  was  scarcely  well  started 
when  he  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Louisville.  Too  proud  and 
haughty  to  betray  the  least  emotion,  there  was  no  "scene"  at  any  time 
during  his  arrest  or  examination,  and  he  vouchsafed  not  a  word  in  his  own 
behalf.  Defence  there  could  be  none.  His  guilt  was  too  patent  for  doubt. 
Conviction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  instead  of  finding  a  home  on 
his  Mississippi  plantation,  he  became  an  involuntary  recipient  of  the  widely- 
dispensed  hospitalities  of  Camp  Chase. 


Moore  and  Bine,  the  Scouts. 


BoxANCE  in  real  life  is  not  less  abundant  than  in  novels.  The  history  of 
many  a  man  unknown  to  fame,  if  written  and  published,  would  prove  in* 
finitely  more  fascinating  to  the  reader  than  thousands  of  the  pages  of  fiction 
so  eagerly  devoured.  In  times  of  peace  these  heroes  of  unwritten  adventure 
are  seldom  withdrawn  from  the  quiet  into  which  they  have  settled,  and  the 
story  of  their  lives — told  only  to  a  few  friends — ^passes  at  their  death,  with 
all  its  wonder  and  romance,  into  the  great  storehouse  of  unremembered 
things.  Not  so  in  these  days  of  war.  The  active,  the  bold,  and  the  daring 
have  opened  to  them  an  unlimited  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  They  are  brought  into  contact  with  thousands  to  whom 
they  would  otherwise  never  have  been  known,  their  history  is  told  and  heard, 
and  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
or  the  pages  of  the  book.  Thus  has  it  been  with  the  two  whose  names  head 
this  chapter.  Theirs  has  been  a  strange,  varied,  and  sometimes  lawless  life. 
Together  they  have  wandered  over  many  wild  and  unknown  regions,  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  interest  and  danger,  and,  by  the  experience  and 
sagacity  thus  <M^quired,  made  themselves  of  no  little  service  to  their  country 
during  the  present  war.  Firm  and  constant  friends  in  all  their  adventures 
and  trials,  their  story  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  intrinsic  interest  than « 
as  that  of  a  modem  Damon  and  Pythias. 

In  1856  two  young  men — Frank  M.  Blue,  formerly  of  Michigan,  but  now 
from  Illinois,  and  Henry  W.  Moore,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York — ^met  in  Leaven- 
worth City,  Kansas,  whither  they  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  pre-empting 
land  in  that  Territory.    Taking  a  fancy  to  each  other,  they  set  out  for  the 
F 
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interior  in  company.  At  Oasawatamie  Ihej  met  John  BnnrB,j(n0iik 
in  scouting  afler  border-mffians,  and  participated  in  the  fight  tt  Set  r 
Point,  where  Brown,  his  son,  and  twentj-seyen  men  routed  forty  cfii^z 
strongly  posted  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  by  backing  up  against  it  &  )i: 
of  hay  and  burning  them  out  Leaving  Brown,  they  next  went  to  JeBmss  < 
camp  at  Mound  City,  which  was  made  in  such  a  shape  as  to  reseaubki  gr :: 
of  hay-stacks.  While  here,  they,  in  company  with  eight  othen,  cnnedr 
Missouri  River,  surprised  the  town  of  RushYiUe,  captured  thir^  \f^ 
ruffians  and  a  number  of  the  citizens,  broke  their  gans;  and  eairifid  mj 
their  horses,  money,  watches,  ftc.  Afterwards  they  joined  the  Utali  £r^ 
dition  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  with  it  went  through  to  Ssl:  Lu:' 
City.  Leaving  there  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  fame  of  Ae  Meii^ 
silver-mines  attracted  them  to  Puebla,  where  they  remained  four  zBaoi-k 
company  with  a  mixed  crowd  of  miners,  Indians,  and  Mexlofi  y^a. 
Having  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  the  spirit  of  sdrKU^ 
led  them  to  Santa  Fe,  where,  some  of  the  party  getting  themselves  intBs£> 
ficulty,  a  hasty  flight  northward  became  necessary.  Procuring  t  M^li: 
boro  (jackass),  and  loading  him  with  a  few  crackers  and  their  po^^w^ 
effects,  they  set  out  for  Fort  Union,  one  hundred  miles  distant  Here  t^ 
procured  a  mule  and  crossed  over  to  Benfs  Fort,  where  they  joined  6: 
Kiowa  Expedition  under  Major  Sedgwick,  Returning  from  this,  thtrf- 
ceeded  to  Camp  Floyd,  and  thence  across  Kiowa  Pass  to  Pike*?  PeiL  "^'y 
they  "jumped"  a  claim  and  went  to  mining.  Here  they  spent  the  snas*^ 
and  in  the  fall  hired  to  Joe  Doyle,  a  Mexican  trader  and  nsd^:- 
to  go  down  the  Waifoma  Kiver  and  oversee  his  peons  and  take  ebr^- 
of  his  herds.  Remaining  all  winter  on  his  ranch,  they  went  tpsi  tt^ 
spring  to  Leavenworth,  and  hired  as  riders  to  the  California  Orerlasd  Ei- 
press  Company,  in  which  business  they  remained  until  the  outbreak  d  ^ 
rebellion. 

"With  the  prospect  of  active  service,  they  could  not  stand  idly  by  »• 
see  others  engaged,  and  accordingly  recruited  ten  men,  with  wbaia  '3f 
joined  Captain  William  Cleaveland's  independent  company  for  the  defeoc?-^ 
the  Kansas  border.  Their  first  exploit  was  a  dash  into  De  Kalb,  M:^^* 
where  they  captured  twelve  or  fourteen  prisoners  and  forty  horses  and  int-^ 
A  large  party,  however,  pursued  them,  overtook  and  captured  tlica  ^' 
Atkinson's  Ferry,  carried  them  to  St.  Joseph,  and  lodged  them  in  jaiL  ^* 
good  people  of  St.  Joseph  were  very  anxious  to  have  them  tried  and  sent : 
the  penitentiary  at  once ;  but  there  was  no  court  in  session,  and  th*  ^: 
recourse  was  to  lock  them  up  in  the  jail,  where  they  did  not  remain  k: 
The  guard  was  made  drunk  with  drugged  whiskey,  the  negro  cook  ira"  Iril*^ 
with  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  to  steal  the  keys  from  the  jailer,  the  i.»' 
was  unlocked  at  midnight,  and  the  whole  party  walked  out  just  ten  iiy 
after  they  had  been  incarcerated.  One  John  Seelover,  a  friend,  had  »  du 
near  at  hand  to  cross  them  over  the  river,  and  a  conveyance  on  the  other  sa 
to  take  them  to  Atchison  the  same  night.  The  next  nighty  nothing  dtuBt< 
by  their  recent  jail-experience,  the  same  party  crossed  in  a  flat-l»«^* 
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Missouri,  captured  from  the  rebel  farmers  horses  enough  to  mount  them- 
selyes,  and  returned  again,  after  giving  the  people  thereabouts  a  good  scare. 
The  evening  following,  a  negro  came  to  their  head-quarters  at  Pardee,  eight 
miles  from  Atchison,  and  said  that  his  rebel  master,  John  Wells  by  name, 
and  living  twelve  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph,  was  to  leave  the  next  morning 
for  Price's  army  with  two  wagon-loads  of  goods  and  a  coffin  full  of  arms. 
The  company  started  over  immediately,  the  negro  acting  as  guide.  The 
rebel  was  found,  and  so  were  the  goods,  consisting  of  bacon,  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  whiskey,  powder  and  lead,  but  no  arms.  Demand  was  made 
for  the  latter,  but  the  prisoner  denied  having  any.  A  lariat  was  then  throvm 
over  his  neck  and  drawn  tight  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  disclosed  their 
place  of  concealment, — a  newly-made  grave,  with  head  and  foot  board, — in 
which  were  found  twenty  stand  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  a  box  of  pistols,  all 
of  which  were  taken  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Many  other  expeditions  were  made,  until  Cleaveland  and  his  band  were 
known  and  feared  all  over  that  country.  On  one  of  these  it  was  ascertained 
that  Major  Hart,  of  Price's  army,  was  at  his  home,  fifteen  miles  from  Weston, 
with  ten  men.  The  company  immediately  set  forth  to  capture  them,  a 
woman — Mrs.  Chandler — ^acting  as  guide.  The  major,  his  men,  and  the 
stock  on  his  farm,  were  taken  and  carried  to  Geary  City,  Kansas,  where  the 
stock  was  just  put  away  and  twelve  men  left  as  a  guard  over  the  prisoners, 
when  forty  Missourians  rode  up  and  demanded  their  surrender.  Chandler, 
who  stood  in  the  porch,  said  they  would  never  surrender, — when  he  was  shot 
dead,  eleven  bullets  being  found  in  his  body.  His  wife  and  the  remainder 
fired  from  the  house,  and  picked  them  off  so  fast  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  eight  miles  distant,  whence  they  brought  up  a 
company  of  the  1st  Missouri  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Fuller,  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  finally  succeeded  in  capturing  the  little  garrison.  They  were 
taken  to  the  fort,  and,  no  one  appearing  against  them,  were  speedily  released 
by  Major  Prince,  of  the  U.  S.  Kegulars,  commanding  the  post  Not  long 
after  this,  Moore,  Blue,  William  Tuff  of  Baltimore,  and  Cleaveland,  dashed 
into  Kansas  City  and  levied  a  contribution  of  some  thirty-three  hundred 
dollars  in  coin  upon  two  secession  bankers  who  had  rebel  flags  flying  at  their 
windows.  They  were  pursued,  but  made  their  escape,  divided  the  money 
equally,  and  all  four  went  to  Chicago  to  spend  it,  which  they  did  most 
liberally,  and  in  June,  1861,  returned  to  Leavenworth. 

Here  Moore  and  Blue,  who  had  become  fast  friends,  separated,  the  latter 
going  into  Missouri  on  several  jay  hawking  expeditions,  and  the  former  acting 
as  guide  to  General  Sturgis  and  participating  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Spring 
and  Wilson  Creek.  Moore  relates  many  interesting  adventures  which  befell 
^im  while  thus  engaged,  of  which  one  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of  his 
shrewdness  and  foresight  Having  been  sent  by  General  Lyon  to  ascertain 
about  certain  guerrillas  that  were  lurking  about  the  country,  he  dressed  him- 
selt  in  butternut  uniform  and  set  out.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  might 
be  captured  on  the  trip,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  trick  h$ 
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bad  somewhere  read  of,  vhiob  was  to  talce  a  large  minie  baQ,  oit  ftetif 
off|  hollow  it  out,  and  then  take  the  other  part  and  make  of  it  aKmrtsI: 
on  again,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  little  box.  He  then  took  a  piece  of  put^ 
ment  paper,  and,  writing  on  it  in  a  peculiar  hand  a  comminioQ  m  ii 
secret  service  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  signing  to  it  the  name  of  Goal 
Price,  enclosed  it  in  the  bullet,  screwed  it  up,  and  started  on  tgaia.  HM 
gone  but  a  little  waj  when,  sure  enough,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
Gordon's  guerrilla  band,  who  proposed  hanging  him  at  once.  Gordoo  toldics 
he  had  orders  to  hang  all  such  suspicious  characters  as  he  was,  andtbtb 
should  do  it.  Moore  replied  that  he  had  very  little  to  say,  but  he  wished  k 
would  do  him  the  fayor  to  take  that  bullet  to  General  Price  after  be  bi 
hung  him.  Gordon  seemed  much  amused  at  so  trifling  a  request,  and  aii 
to  his  prisoner  that  he  must  be  either  crazy  or  a  fool.  When  infonaedtbi 
there  was  more  about  the  bullet  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  ho  innsted  kbtbi 
should  be  shown  what  it  was;  but  Moore  refused,  saying  that  hemssvon 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  Gordon  was  non-plussed  for  a  while,  bat,  exiaiiBg 
the  bullet  very  closely,  soon  saw  the  trick,  unscrewed  the  top,  and  taxied 
and  read  the  contents.  Turning  to  Moore,  he  told  him  he  was  "all  ngk* 
and  furnished  him  with  a  bettor  horse  than  he  then  had,  on  which  be  atsKt 
started  back.  On  arriving  at  camp,  he  related  his  adventure,  wherespcit 
body  of  cavalry  was  sent  out  in  pursuit,  and  the  next  day  succeeded  in  c^ 
turing  a  number  of  the  band. 

Late  in  the  fall  Moore  and  Blue  again  met  in  Leavenworth,  andbcthvvt 
towards  Springfield  as  guides  and  spies  for  Lane  and  Sturgis's  comnaBdi  (^ 
Christmas-day  both  were  sent  by  General  Steele  into  Price's  camp,  vbii'J 
they  went,  and  returned  on  January  3,  1802.  Four  mWen  from  Warav  D« 
found  Christmas  was  being  celebrated  by  a  ball,  at  which  many  rebel  of  e«n 
were  present.  In  company  with  some  rebel  teamsters,  they  devised  a  pl>£K 
scare  these  officers  off,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  field  and  Ae  girls,  ^! 
rushing  up  to  the  house  and  shouting,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  ^^TheFe*:} 
are  coming!  the  Feds  are  coming!"  The  plan  worked  admiraUT:  tb 
officers  rushed  away  in  hot  haste,— <me  even  falling  into  the  well,— aid  ^ 
plotters  were  left  in  full  possession  of  the  premises.  Coming  back  to  Se-isfe- 
they  were  engaged  by  Colonel  Weir  as  guides.  Going  ahead  one  dajto^t^'*- 
a  camping-ground,  they  came  to  a  house  where  was  a  roan  veryhosptaJj 
inclined,  asking  them  to  stop,  put  up  their  horses  and  feed  them  vith  c>>nL 
of  which  he  had  plenty.  Representing  that  they  had  been  pressed  intt^tb 
service,  but  were  in  heart  with  the  rebels,  their  entertainer  grew  cooBdenti*! 
and  told  them  something  about  himself, — that  he  acted  as  a  spy*  •*"*^ 
despatches  wrapped  in  a  cigar,  &c.  The  information  thus  obtained  fion  ^'^ 
4Mntributed  to  the  capture,  by  General  Pope,  at  Blackwater,  of  thirteea  fc»J^ 
dred  rebels  with  all  their  equipments.  They  accompanied  Genenl  Yvpi^^ 
his  expedition  to  Warrensburg,  where  he  captured  Colonel  Parke's  i^^ 
force,  and  then  returned  to  Kansas,  where  they  jay  hawked  for  a  i**'* 
or  two.  Going  again  to  Missouri,  they  learned  that  Quantnll's  gneniD* 
band  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence.    With  eleven  oomrades,th«f  V'^ 
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there,  captured  the  town,  quartered  themselyes  in  the  court-house,  and  badly 
frightened  the  people,  who  thought,  of  course,  that  they  were  only  the 
ftdTance-guard  of  a  larger  body  behind.  Quantrill  soon  came  into  the  place 
ff-ith  forty-five  men,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  This  was  refused,  and 
%  skirmish  commenced,  the  occupants  of  the  court-house  firing  out  of  the 
ioors  and  windows,  and  finally  succeeding  in  dispersing  the  besiegers,  who 
went  off  for  reinforcements.  The  thirteen  now  thought  it  best  to  retire, 
vrhich  they  did,  skirmishing  for  one  and  a  half  miles  to  a  stone  fence,  when 
the  guerrillas  mounted.  The  jay  hawkers  now  ensconced  themselves  behind 
the  fence.  Holding  their  position  until  dusk,  they  then  scattered,  having 
killed  five  and  wounded  seven  of  the  guerrillas.  Pursuit  was  made  by  the 
latter ;  but  the  darkness  enabled  them  to  escape,  and  they  soon  put  an 
effectual  end  to  it  by  cutting  the  telegraph-wire  and  stretching  it  across  the 
road  from  fence  to  fence. 

The  twain  now  joined  Generals  Curtis  and  Sigel  as  couriers,  and  made 
several  dangerous  trips  between  the  army  and  KoUa,  carrying  despatches 
ituch  way,  on  one  of  which  Blue  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  as  such  for  six 
ireeks.  Both  accompanied  General  Curtis  in  bis  terrible  march  through 
/Arkansas  to  Helena,  and  met  with  many  stirring  adventures  by  the  way. 
[)Qe  day  while  they  were  riding  in  company  with  Newton  Blue,  a  brother  of 
Prank  and  also  a  scout,  they  came  suddenly  upon  five  rebels  in  a  lane,  with 
irhom  they  stopped  and  talked  for  some  time,  representing  themselves  as 
Southern  men.  The  rebels  soon  heard  a  bugle  behind  them,  however,  and, 
mspecting  that  all  was  not  right,  made  a  charge  upon  our  scouts,  who  killed 
throe  of  thorn  and  captured  their  horses,  the  remaining  two  falling  into  the 
lands  of  tbe  Federal  advance.  At  Helena  they  engaged  in  buying  cotton 
for  the  speculators,  and  in  one  of  their  excursions  were  captured  by  the 
guerrillas.  Pretending  to  be  rebels,  they  joined  a  portion  of  Jeff  Thompson's 
;ang,  and,  remaining  with  them  eleven  days,  obtained  much  information 
concerning  him.  Having  had  enough  of  guerrilla  life,  they  planned  an  escape, 
n  this  wise.  An  old  negro,  of  whom  they  knew,  was  just  going  into  Helena 
rtth  a  load  of  cotton  for  sale.  By  him  they  sent  word  to  General  Steele  of 
in  arrangement  which  had  been  made  to  rob  him  on  his  return  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  cotton.  The  message  was  carried  and  delivered  faithfully,  and 
>n  his  way  back  the  negro  was  robbed,  as  proposed,  of  his  eleven  hundred 
lollars  in  greenbacks,  which  were  found  hidden  away  in  his  boots ;  but  just 
\s  the  thirty-one  guerrillas  were  dividing  the  spoils,  the  second  battalion  of 
he  Ist  Missouri  Cavalry  came  up  and  captured  the  whole  party,  all  of  whom 
rero  subsequently  sent  to  St.  Louis  as  prisoners. 

From  Helena  Moore  and  Blue  next  went  to  Columbia,  and  then  to  Corinth, 
vhere  they  detected  and  arrested  two  counterfeiters,  making  a  great  haul  of 
?ounterfeit  St.  Louis  city  treasury  warrants  and  gold  dollars,  both  of  which 
;rere  well  executed.  Accompanying  Colonel  Truesdail's  police  force  to  Louis- 
rille,  thoy  there  played  the  rebel,  and  hunted  out  Palmer  and  Estes,  who 
)urned  the  ammunition-steamers  at  Columbus  and  were  afterwards  sent 
o  Camp  Chase.    With  our  army  they  came  on  to  Nashville,  and  aflervrarda 
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ran  as  mqil-messengers, — a  very  dangerous  service.  Getting  on  the  track  of 
a  band  of  guerrillas  between  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  thej  piloted 
a  cavalry  force  to  the  neighborhood,  and  captured  a  considerable  number, 
who  were  brought  to  Nashville  and  were  properly  dealt  with.  They  next 
made  a  successful  spy-trip  to  Murfreesborough,  going  by  way  of  Lavergne 
and  crossing  at  Sanders's  Ferry.  Dr.  Goodwin,  of  the  rebel  army,  whom  they 
had  fallen  in  with  on  the  way,  vouched  for  them,  and  they  passed  the  pickets 
into  the  town  readily  enough.  Once  in,  they  made  the  circuit  of  tiie  town 
and  camps,  obtaining  all  the  information  they  could,  and  then  began  to  think 
of  getting  back.  It  was  arranged  that  Moore  should  go  to  Chattanooga  for 
further  observation,  while  Blue  would  return  to  Nashville  and  report  what 
they  had  already  seen  and  heard.  With  this  understanding,  both  went  at 
once  to  the  provost-marshal's  office  for  passes.  At  that  time  Captain 
William  Brenton  was  provosir-marshal,  whom  they  found  somewhat  crabbed 
and  chary  of  words.  Making  known  their  wants,  they  were  saluted  in  this 
manner : — 

"  Want  a  pass  to  Chattanooga,  do  you  ?  Lots  of  people  in  that  fix.  What 
d'ye  want  to  go  there  for  ?" 

"We  want  to  join  Jack  Jones's  cavalry  company,"  replied  Moore,  at  a 
venture,  who  had  heard  of  such  a  company. 

**  If  that's  all  you  want,  you  needn't  go  to  Chattanooga  for  it.  Jones  and 
his  company  are  here  now." 

This  was  a  new  and  not  pleasing  phase  of  affairs ;  and,  to  add  to  their  diffi- 
culty, Captain  Brenton  called  Jones  in  at  once,  and  told  him  here  were  two 
men  who  wished  to  join  his  company,  and  he'd  better  have  them  sworn 
in  right  away.  Fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap,  there  was  no  escape,  and, 
trusting  the  future  to  good  luck,  they  yielded  to  their  fate,  and  were  sworn  in, 
Three  days  afterwards,  they  with  three  others  were  detailed  to  duty  on  the 
second  picket-line,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
make  their  escape.  Some  distance  from  their  station  was  a  house  where 
whiskey  could  be  obtained  at  exorbitant  prices ;  and  Moore  and  Blue  proposed 
to  their  companions  that  if  they  would  go  and  get  the  whiskey  they  would 
pay  for  it,  and  guard  the  post  during  their  absence.  This  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  whiskey-seekers  were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  our  two  scouts  rode  off 
in  hot  hast^  to  the  outer  pickets,  two  guards  being  on  duty  in  the  road,  the 
remainder  of  the  pickets  being  near  by  at  their  fire,  and  their  horses  tied 
close  at  hand.     They  were  accosted  by  the  guard  with  the  usual — 

*'  Halt !  who  comes  there  ?" 

**  Friends,  with  the  countersign  1"  was  the  answer. 

"  Dismount;  advance,  one,  and  give  the  countersign,"  was  now  the  order. 

Our  scouts  had  foreseen  this,  and  planned  accordingly.  Hence  they  rode 
up  briskly  to  the  pickets ;  and  while  they  pulled  and  tugged  upon  the  bridle- 
reins  to  hold  in  their  fiery  steeds,  the  spurs  upon  their  heels  were  doing 
equally  good  service  in  urging  the  animals  forward,  and  they  could  not 
be  stopped  until  abreast  of  the  pickets  and  nearly  touching  their  oppoang 
muskets.  Moore  then  leaned  forward,  without  dismounting,  as  if  to  give  ^iie 
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pasBword,  and  suddenly  jerked  to  one  side  the  bayonet  and  loaded  gun  of 
the  nearest  guard,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  shot  him  dead  with  his 
pistol,  suddenly  drawn  from  his  holster.  The  ball  penetrated  the  forehead, 
the  guard  falling  oyer  backward,  his  mouth  wide  opened.  Blue  at  the  same 
time  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  other  guard  dead  in  his  tracks,  and  away 
they  flew  down  the  road,  and  were  speedily  lost  in  the  darkness  and  distance. 
The  rest  of  the  rebel  pickets  did  not  pursue  them,  but  our  scouts  could  hear 
them  shout  after  them  long  and  loudly,  ''Oh,  you  — — —  infernal  Yan- 
kees 1"  &c.  &c.  The  scouts  soon  took  to  the  woods,  trayelling  all  night 
in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  and  meeting  with  no  further  adventure  until 
soon  after  sunrise,  when  one  of  them  espied  a  moving  object  in  their  front, 
at  a  considerable  distance.  A  second  glance  revealed  it  to  be  a  "  butternut,'^ 
with  gun  in  hand,  who  at  that  instant  glided  behind  a  tree  and  took  delibe- 
rate aim  at  them.  Our  scouts,  who  were  also  in  butternut,  were  not  taken 
aback.  Keeping  on  at  an  easy  horse-walk,  and  apparently  noticing  no  one, 
one  of  them  begins  to  sing,  in  a  brisk,  cheery  voice,  a  verse  of  the  "  Dixie" 
song,  ending, — 

**  In  a  Soathem  land  Til  take  my  stand. 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixie/'  Ao. 

As  they  neared  the  butternut,  he  was  observed  to  lower  his  gun  and 
emerge  from  behind  the  tree.    When  abreast,  he  accosted  the  twain  :— 

"Halloo,  boysl  which  way?'^ 

"All  right! — taking  a  little  scout  this  morning,"  vras  the  answer. 

The  "  butternut,"  who  was  a  rebel  scout  or  guerrilla,  was  now  near  them, 
unsuspecting,  and  inclined  to  be  inquisitive  and  sociable,  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder.  But  our  men  were  in  haste,  and  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  that 
previous  moment  when  he  had  drawn  a  bead  on  them,  in  such  a  cold-blooded 
manner,  from  behind  the  tree.  One  of  them  draws  his  revolver  as  quick  as 
thought  and  shoots  him  dead ;  and  again  they  ride  forward  briskly  for  a  while, 
and  eventually  reach  the  Federal  lines  near  Nashville  in  safety,  but  through 
dangers  to  be  feared  upon  every  hand,  from  behind  each  tree,  or  rock,  or 
bush, — as  they  were  traversing  debatable  land,  between  two  great  contend- 
ing armies,  and  known  to  be  swarming  with  scouts,  spies,' and  troops,  and 
especially  rebel  guerrillas  or  "  partisan  rangers." 

Acting  as  secret  policemen  and  detectives,  they  now  assisted  in  develop- 
ing several  important  cases,  a  full  mention  of  which  would  fill  many  pages 
of  this  work.  Occasionally  they  varied  their  daily  routine  by  acting  as 
guides  to  cavalry  expeditions,  in  which  they  rendered  efficient  service.  One 
of  their  adventures  in  Nashville  is  worth  relating. 

After  the  battle  of  Stone  River  large  numbers  of  rebel  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  city  and  allowed  their  parole,  whereupon  the  wealthy  secessionists  of 
the  place  seized  every  opportunity  to  feed,  clothe,  and  encourage  them.  One 
day,  as  Moore  and  Blue  were  walking  down  High  Street  in  the  dress  of  Con- 
federate prisoners,  they  were  invited  into  an  elegant  residence  and  were 
kindly  entertained  by  Miss  Hamilton,  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  Nashville, 
Conversation  naturally  ensued  concerning  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of 
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the  North  and  South,  in  the  course  of  which  Miss  Hamilton  said  she  had 
done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  aid  the  Southern  cause.  She  had  sent 
letters  of  encouragement,  she  said,  and  also  a  Southern  flag,  through  the 
lines.  She  told  them  of  an  old  Irishwoman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
out  goods  in  a  market-wagon  which  had  a  false  bottom.  She  said,  too,  that 
Governor  Andy  Johnson  once  had  her  brought  before  him  and  gave  her  a 
severe  lecturing,  but  she  soon  talked  him  over,  and  persuaded  him  into 
giving  her  a  pass  to  go  two  miles  out  of  the  city  to  see  her  aunt,  and  that 
when  once  beyond  the  lines  she  went  to  the  rebel  army  at  Murfreesborough. 
She  further  said  that  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  lived  two  miles  out  on  the 
Franklin  pike,  had  taken  out  more  goods  than  anybody  else  in  Nashville. 
When  she  went  to  Murfreesborough  she  took  out  with  her  letters,  and  had 
given  to  Southern  soldiers  coming  into  Nashville  large  quantities  of  clothing, 
and  finally  demonstrated  her  good  will  by  presenting  Moore  with  a  fine  pair 
of  pants  and  other  clothing  and  a  pair  of  new  boots.  In  return  for  these 
acts  of  kindness,  Colonel  Truesdail  sent  her  the  following  letter  of  thanks : — 

"  Office  Chief  Abmt  Police,  Janaaiy  10, 1863. 
"  Miss  Hamilton,  High  Street  : — 

"  Dbab  Miss  : — Please  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  yonr  kindness-^ 
during  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  city  from  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  and  their  stay  here — in  calling  into  your  beautiful  residenea 
one  of  my  secret  police,  and  for  the  kind  and  benevolent  treatment  you  extended  to 
him.  Also  for  the  new  suit  of  clothes  and  the  cavalry  boots  given  him,  the  valuable 
information  of  your  labors  in  the  Confederate  cause  furnished  to  him,  and  the  know- 
ledge afforded  mo  of  your  persevering  energy  as  a  spy  and  smuggler.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  profit  by  it,  and  may  have  occasion  to  send  another  oflEicer  to  you. 
"  Respectfully, 

"  William  Truesdatl, 

"  Chief  Army  Police/* 

Af^r  this  they  accompanied  a  cavalry  police  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  Captains  Young  and  Scruggs, — the  leaders  of  a  band  of 
guerrillas  on  White's  Creek,  who  were  a  terror  to  the  whole  country.  They 
were  at  the  house  of  an  old  man  named  McNeill,  which  was  surrounded 
and  a  demand  made  for  Young  ^nd  Scruggs.  There  being  some  sixty 
troops  to  back  the  demand,  the  old  man  did  not  dare  to  deny  their  presence, 
and,  vrithout  deigning  any  reply,  turned  at  once,  went  into  the  house,  and 
bolted  the  door.  This  slight  barrier  was  speedily  broken  down,  and  the 
crowd  rushed  in.  Search  was  made  everywhere, — down  stairs  and  up,  under 
beds,  in  chimneys,  and  under  the  floor ;  but  neither  Young  nor  Scruggs  was 
found.  As  a  last  resort,  they  went  to  the  girls'  bedroom ;  and  there — in  bed, 
between  two  full-grown  young  women — the  valiant  Young  was  found  snugly 
hidden  away.  lie  was  unceremoniously  dragged  out,  and  Scruggs  in  the 
mean  while  having  been  found  in  a  hay-loft,  both  were  taken  to  Nashville, 
and  are  now  in  the  penitentiary  at  that  place,  awaiting  their  trial. 

For  the  hut  five  months  Moore  and  Blue  have  been  constantly  engaged  in 
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the  investigatioii  and  development  of  many  minor  oases;  and  both  loak 
forward  to  yet  many  days  of  adyenture  for  themselyes  and  of  usefulness  to 
the  Qoyemment* 


Tramor,  the  Tndtor  Wagon-Master. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  1863,  there  was  boarding  at  the  City 
Hotel,  in  Nashville,  a  lady  of  ordinary  appearance  and  apparently  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Her  husband'and  three  sons  were  in  the  rebel  Mor- 
gan's command,  and  she  was  known  by  the  proprietors  of  the  house  and  by 
Mrs.  Winbum — ^the  wife  of  one  of  them — ^as  entertaining  strong  sympathy 
for  the  Confederate  cause.  In  reality,  however,  she  was  a  Union  woman, 
and  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  Truesdail,  Chief  of  the  Army  Police.  From 
the  position  of  her  relatives,  and  her  former  place  of  residence,  aided  by  her 
expression  of  Southern  sentiments,  she  was  considered  a  genuine  secession- 
ist, and  had  completely  won  the  favor  of  Mrs.  Winbum,  by  whom  she  was 
made  a  friend  and  confidante.  Mrs.  W.  told  her  on  several  occasions  how 
much  aid  she  and  others  of  her  lady  friends  had  rendered  to  the  Confederates, 
and  how  much  more  they  intended  to  do  for  them.  When  visitors  arrived 
at  the  City  Hotel  and  msbde  known  their  Southern  sympathies,  she  was  in« 
troduced  to  them  as  entertaining  the  same  sentiments,  and  at  once  admitted 
to  their  confidence  and  councils.  In  this  way  she  learned  the  existence 
there  of  a  club,  or  rather  association  of  persons,  of  rebel  tendencies,  the 
members  of  which  made  use  of  a  certain  password,  without  which  none 
oould  gain  admittance  to  their  meetings,  and  this  password  was  "Truth  and 
Fidelity." 

About  the  middle  of  February  there  arrived  at  the  hotel  from  Louisville  a 
certain  Mrs.  Trainer,  who  was  there  joined  by  her  husband,  John  Trainer, 
— ^the  latter  understood  to  have  formerly  been  master  of  transportation  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  Major-General  Buell's  army.  Mrs.  Trainor  was 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Winbum  to  her  confidential  friend  our  detective  as 
ooe  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  Mrs. 
Trainor  presented  her  to  Trainor,  her  husband,  saying  that  he  too  was  a 
friend  of  the  South  and  ardently  desired  its  success  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. .  This  interview  proved  the  precursor  of  many  others,  in  which 
Trainor  and  his  wife  made  many  interesting  statements  concerning  them- 
selves and  the  assistance  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  rebel  army. 

From  Trainor  she  thus  gained  the  following  remarkable  information.  In 
the  fall  of  1861,  be  said,  he  had  run  the  Federal  blockade  and  brought  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  army,  several  wagon- 
loads  of  arms,  ammunition,  drugs,  and  medicines.  These  he  had  purchased 
in  Louisville, — ^the  arms  and  ammunition  from  a  Mr.  Bull,  and  the  drugs  and 
medicines  from  Dr.  Pile.  While  in  Nashville  on  this  business,  he  made  the 
aoquaintance  of  General   ZoUicofier,  who  adviaed   him  to  abandon  the 
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r*  '.-.»*•'  '♦^vw*i»^j»t  of  the  Federal  stej.  "Ifc.  a*  T"?:3m  j  1  i*"l 
»  b,  .'H  'c  :i.f  ^niAtion,  which  wmi6  ^t^l  \.  z  -a.  ^'in.- 
Kk    ..  1  •     V   t*?  i».*--fcT.:*4rw  it  offered,  bj  foliowiaf  ok  J-jsm.  et-  .- 

..  v^i.»  ^  .a  ^r^>>M4oftd8  of  contrabasd  goods,  ••ttj  i.  ■r---i-" 

J*  ..  -^  c* •js'Tuc.  is*  disposed  of  at  different  {^Mes.    I'casr-ir  t  « 

V    -    *««  %v.  ^".  Q«*  ^rV*l*  kn^w,  at  all  times,  the  streogtb  cf  ^l;  -s- '  ^- . 

,*.    -^   1  .»,  tis\i  jT  ili^T  did  not  capture  his  train  h  w»  xt  l.  ^ 

>.M%  >*.-pnti*J)»w  b^trrecn  the^  two  armies  he  so  ras^r*:  is  - 

-». ;  ^ac-  >.  -Tf  n  i»  n^t  place,  and  frequ^itly  the  reb^*  ▼  «^  ="^ 

•%'•.!    i    i.  Sit  would  not  take  him  prisoner,  as  it  wouli  "k  *;t-^  - 

*  •    »y.-w<»  to  do  90. 

•*, '  >^ry^ttHl  very  much  that  lb*  Confederxw*  had  not  ca;  «>'t  i - 
•i"  ON.*  hundrethand  sixteen  w^^-nyv  m*^^  bu  cft  hi?  charge.  "H--  *''" 
Ifetv ::  was  on  his  march  to  K-fnrri.  rj-  n  Sfrtcniwr  last  He  lad  ^.' ' 
M?*.  Winburn  to  inform  «.^a»^r»**  Hir-riz;  ani  f  arrest  wbere  ^  - 
•*>a  ihe  train  and  how  manr  m»»a  -utt  «??.  rt  nmuHfr^  This  «&»*--* 
S^  was  so  sure  they  would  captiL!>*  nn  Trs^in  thai  in  ttok  Mrsw  irz.-c!  £- 
hi*  wife  along  for  some  distance  ir^Jin  N  ji5hville  ic  ^w  the  funof  :if  s^ 
Bi*  had  with  him  a  young  man — t«.ri»frly  in  iht  C;ii»ierate  rar  -i 
thai  time  in  his  employ— who  was  ?«'  i.sappointed  beoBse  the  triii  «>  *J 
cttptured  that  he  blew  up  and  d«^«tr.T^  twenty-€Tt<«f  thewafv*^ 
v«r«  passing  over  a  certain  brides,  dz^i  this,  he  said.  w«  dooe  Tia  s  ^ 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  pmrtiallT  at  his  suggestkm. 

After  General  Roeeerans  aasoiMfi  command  of  tiie  Amy  of  tleCx^ 
Und,  Trainor  said  he  began  to  purdiase  from  Federal  o^en  lad  iue.'^ 
aid  ftrom  others  who  would  s^  Ihem,  piBtols  for  Gencnl  Wbedc  >< 
MoOann,  and  the  gnerrilla  bands  in  the  country.  Some  of  than  k  x=^ 
W  the  rebels  himself,  and  the  balance  he  eent  by  a  man  Btmed  Nerisi.  n 
'liTed  in  Kentucky  and  had  a  contraol  to  furnish  cattle  to  the  Federi  cr 
This  Neyins  usually  had  with  him  some  of  Morgan's  men,t2uosg&^* 
he  kept  the  Confederates  continually  informed  of  the  nomber  tad  d^ 
«Mnt8  of  Federal  troops  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  k  XaahTiK  U- 
icttvi,  mid  lie  hivl  a-.' ted  ^s  guid^  for  Kirby  Smith  when  the  litter  ir^^ 
lUotut^ky  Irt^t  fall.  Tniinor  further  said  that  he  (Trainor)  now  had  dar?  ^ 
^  army  tmrk^pL>rtntir>ii  at  Na^hrille,  and  that  about  the  timeoftI)eb^- 
^  SUm<}  Riyer  he  was  in  the  rebel  camp  and  gave  infbnnitioD.  M  ^ 

*That  ftcdountfl  for  the  sucifeea  of  the  Confederates  in  capturing  »B«r 
if  ihe  ft*deral  wag<^aR." 
« |\nt  01  ay  come  to  what  oOBcIusionon  that  subject  yon  plea»e,''iK««^ 

f%«  ymng  jntm,  he  contimi(Klp  who  was  with  him  at  flie  timeof  Bafe« 
i  aiid  tjituip  the  twenty-fire  wagons,  was  still  in  hk  emploj:  vi  ^ 
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it  not  long  since,  bj  his  management,  fiye  hundred  mules  belonging  to 
United  States  had  stampeded  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from  their 
■al.  Many  other  interesting  things  which  the  young  man  had  done  for 
benefit  of  the  Confederate  Cbyemment  Trainer  related  with  relish,  and 
ned  desirous  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer  that  he  himself  was 
ill  times  anxious  to  serve  the  rebels  and  injure  the  Federal  Government 
3very  possible  way.  Seeing  this  disposition  on  his  part,  she  suggested 
:  he  could  now  do  more  good  by  purchasing  arms,  quinine  and  other 
licinos  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  army  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
ing  that  she  had  a  friend  in  Louisville  who  was  a  secret  agent  for  that 
J  purpose,  and  who  would  assist  him  in  getting  them  South, 
rainor  replied  that  he  had  then  on  hand  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
Qine  and  two  or  three  splendid  pistols,  which  he  would  like  to  send 
th,  and  that  he  could  procure  any  quantity  of  pistols  if  the  money  was 
lished  to  purchase  them. 

*he  lady  then  proposed  to  buy  his  pistols  and  quinine,  if  he  would  deliver 
XL  to  her  friend  in  Louisville,  who  would  send  them  through  the  lines, 
'rainor  assented,  and  sold  her  the  quinine  and  four  pistols,  for  which  he 
Hved  from  her  two  hundred  dollars.  He  also  proposed  to,  and  did,  write 
Ir.  Bull  and  Dr.  Pile,  of  Louisville,  requesting  them  to  furnish  the  secret 
nt  above  mentioned  such  quantity  of  quinine,  pistols,  and  knives  as  he 
;ht  wish  for  the  Confederate  service.  He  further  said  that  he  had  a  friend 
the  name  of  Kellogg,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  had 
lined  a  pass  and  transportation  to  Louisville,  and  that  he  would  send  the 
nine  and  pistols  by  him,  instead  of  by  his  wife,  as  had  been  previously 
anged.  Implicit  faith  could  be  reposed  in  Kellogg,  as  he  had  recently 
;aged  in  running  horses  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was  now  trying  to  assist 
*ebel  prisoner  to  escape  from  the  penitontiary.  His  friend  Mr.  Bull, 
tinned  Trainer,  had  a  brother  who  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
partment  of  the  Union  army,  and  as  good  a  secessionist  as  his  brother, 
1  who  had  a  mach  better  chance  to  serve  the  South  than  he  had.  He 
>ught  the  Federals  would  have  a  good  time  whipping  the  Confederates, 
en  many  of  the  important  offices  of  the  different  army  departments  were 
ed  by  friends  of  the  latter. 

The  reason  assigned  for  sending  the  quinine  and  pistols  to  the  South  by 
)  way  of  Louisrille  was  that  it  afforded  less  chance  of  detection  than  to 
id  directly  from  NashviUe,  as  the  Federal  army  had  a  vigilant  police,  and 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  through  the  lines  in  that  direction, 
scordingly,  as  agreed.  Trainer,  about  the  middle  of  March,  did  send  to 
luisville,  by  his  friend  Kellogg,  the  quinine  and  pistols  that  had  been 
irchased  of  him,  and  which,  on  their  arrival,  were  delivered  to  the  supposed 
cret  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  as  will  hereafter  be  related. 
About  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  the  City  Hotel  a  gentleman  repre- 
ating  himself  as  Dr.  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  and 
tst  from  Bragg's  command.  As  he  had  with  him  a  genuine  pass,  signed 
r  General  Bragg  and  countersigned  by  General  Breckinridge,  his  «tat»- 
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neutral  position  he  then  occupied  in  regard  to  the  war  and  engs^  a  is 
service  of  the  Confederatea.  This  he  agreed  to  do ;  and,  the  better  to  teysr 
plish  his  ends,  he  was  to  obtain  the  position  of  Master  of  Transportat^  i: 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Federal  army.  On  his  return  to  LDQJriii 
he  had  applied  for  the  situation,  which  was  giren  to  him.  Since  ikci  jf 
had  improved  the  advantages  it  offered,  by  following  the  Federal  annj  ^hn 
into  Alabama  with  wagon-loads  of  contraband  goods,  irhich,  aeeoitfbc ' 
previous  arrangement,  he  disposed  of  at  different  places.  During  t&f  vir/ 
Buell  campaign  the  rebels  knew,  at  all  times,  the  strength  of  the  escon  vki  i 
accompanied  him,  and  if  tiiey  did  not  capture  his  train  it  was  not  fai^  Utr. 
In  the  different  skirmishes  between  the  two  armies  he  so  managed  tkn  b< 
train  was  never  in  its  right  place,  and  frequently  the  rebels  would  capcct ; 
portion  of  it,  but  would  not  take  him  prisoner,  as  it  would  be  agaio^t::: 
own  interests  to  do  so. 

He  regretted  very  much  that  the  Confederates  had  not  captured  %  tnr 
of  one  hundred* and  sixteen  wagons,  once  under  his  charge,  while  G-tt 
Buell  was  on  his  march  to  Kentucky  in  September  last.  He  had  re^S'^-  - 
Mrs.  Winbum  to  inform  Generals  Morgan  and  Forrest  where  tb^j  ^^,L?. 
find  the  train  and  how  many  men  the  escort  numbered.  This  she  did:  u- 
he  was  so  sure  they  would  capture  the  train  that  he  took  Mrs.  Wintan  »i*. 
his  wife  along  for  some  distance  from  Nashville  to  see  the  fun  of  the  captxrt 
He  had  with  him  a  young  man — formerly  in  the  Confederate  aimj,  h^  ^ 
that  time  in  his  employ — who  was  so  disappointed  because  the  train  ve :  > 
captured  that  he  blew  up  and  destroyed  twenty-five  of  the  wagoni  as  t^ 
were  passing  over  a  certain  bridge,  and  this,  he  said,  was  done  with  his  cr: 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  partially  at  his  suggestion.* 

After  General  Rosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  CobI^' 
land,  Trainer  said  he  began  to  purchase  from  Federal  officers  and  v^Sn, 
and  from  others  who  would  sell  them,  pistols  for  General  Wheekr,  I^ 
MoCann,  and  the  guerrilla  bands  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  he  cunA 
to  the  rebels  himself,  and  the  balance  he  sent  by  a  man  named  Xevics.  «t: 
*  lived  in  Kentucky  and  had  a  contract  to  fumidi  cattle  to  the  Federal  ar=;. 
This  Nevins  usually  had  with  him  some  of  Morgan's  men,  through  irfr* 
he  kept  the  Confederates  continually  informed  of  the  number  and  S'-^ 
ments  of  Federal  troops  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bj^ 
road,  and  he  had  acted  as  guide  for  Kirby  Smith  when  the  latter  inrsM 
Kentucky  last  fall.  Trainer  further  said  that  he  (Trainer)  now  had  cbMip  - 
the  army  transportation  at  Nashville,  and  that  about  the  time  of  the  "biiL? 
at  Stone  River  he  was  in  the  rebel  camp  and  gave  infbrmaiioia.  At  tbf 
the  lady  remarked,*- 

"  That  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  Confederates  in  captoHng  so  Eisr* 
of  the  Federal  wagons." 

"  You  may  come  to  what  conclusion  on  that  subject  yon  please,"  aosw^ 
Trainer, 

The  young  man,  he  continued,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  BckS** 
retreat  and  blew  up  the  twenty-five  wagons,  was  still  in  his  emploj ;  and  sbi 
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night  not  long  since,  by  his  management,  five  hundred  mules  belonging  to 
the  United  States  had  stampeded  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from  their 
corral.  Many  other  interesting  things  which  the  young  man  had  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  Goyernment  Trainor  related  with  relish,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer  that  he  himself  was 
at  all  times  anxious  to  serve  the  rebels  and  injure  the  Federal  Government 
in  every  possible  way.  Seeing  this  disposition  on  his  part,  she  suggested 
that  he  could  now  do  more  good  by  purchasing  arms,  quinine  and  other 
medicines  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  army  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
adding  that  she  had  a  friend  in  Louisville  who  was  a  secret  agent  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  who  would  assist  him  in  getting  them  South. 

Trainor  replied  that  he  had  then  on  hand  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
quinine  and  two  or  three  splendid  pistols,  which  he  would  like  to  send 
South,  and  that  he  could  procure  any  quantity  of  pistols  if  the  money  was 
furnished  to  purchase  them. 

The  lady  then  proposed  to  buy  his  pistols  and  quinine,  if  he  would  deliver 
them  to  her  friend  in  Louisville,  who  would  send  them  through  the  lines. 

Trainor  assented,  and  sold  her  the  quinine  and  four  pistols,  for  which  he 
received  from  her  two  hundred  dollars.  He  also  proposed  to,  and  did,  write 
to  Mr.  Bull  and  Dr.  Pile,  of  Louisville,  requesting  them  to  furnish  the  secret 
agent  above  mentioned  such  quantity  of  quinine,  pistols,  and  knives  as  he 
might  wish  for  the  Confederate  service.  He  further  said  that  he  had  a  friend 
by  the  name  of  Kellogg,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  pass  and  transportation  to  Louisville,  and  that  he  would  send  the 
quinine  and  pistols  by  him,  instead  of  by  his  wife,  as  had  been  previously 
arranged.  Implicit  faith  could  be  reposed  in  Kellogg,  as  he  had  recently 
engaged  in  running  horses  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was  now  trying  to  assist 
a  rebel  prisoner  to  escape  from  the  penitentiary.  His  friend  Mr.  Bull, 
continued  Trainor,  had  a  brother  who  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Union  army,  and  as  good  a  secessionist  as  his  brother, 
and  who  had  a  much  better  chance  to  serve  the  South  than  he  had.  He 
thought  the  Federals  wonid  have  a  good  time  whipping  the  Confederates, 
when  many  of  the  important  offices  of  the  different  army  departments  were 
filled  by  friends  of  the  latter. 

The  reason  assigned  for  sending  the  quinine  and  pistols  to  the  South  by 
the  way  of  Louisville  was  that  it  afforded  less  chance  of  detection  than  to 
send  directly  from  Nashville,  as  the  Federal  army  had  a  vigilant  police,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  through  the  lines  in  that  direction. 
Accordingly,  as  agreed,  Trainor,  about  the  middle  of  March,  did  send  to 
Louisville,  by  his  friend  Kellogg,  the  quinine  and  pistols  that  had  been 
purchased  of  him,  and  which,  on  their  arrival,  were  delivered  to  the  supposed 
secret  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  as  will  hereafter  be  related. 

About  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  the  City  Hotel  a  gentleman  repre* 
senting  himself  as  Dr.  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  and 
just  from  Bragg's  command.  As  he  had  with  him  a  genuine  pass,  signed 
by  General  Bragg  and  countersigned  by  General  Breckinridge,  his  0tat»- 
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ment  was  readily  accepted  as  true  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  and  ita 
habitues.  For  nearly  a  week  after  his  arrival  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
a  severe  sickness,  during  which  he  was  carefully  nursed  by  Mrs.  Winbum. 
As  soon  as  recovered,  he  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  W.  to  Trainor,  as  a  friend 
of  hers  who  had  just  come  to  Nashville  from  Bragg's  army  to  purchase 
medicines  and  goods  to  be  sent  South  through  the  Federal  lines.  Dubois  at 
once  expressed  his  desire  of  purchasing  pistols  and  medicines,  and  requested 
Trainer  to  assist  him. 

Trainer  eagerly  assented,  and  said,  "I  will  furnish  you  nine." 

"But  I  want  and  must  have  more." 

**  Well,  I  will  get  them  for  you,  and  will  leave  them  at  Mrs.  Davidson's, 
fdx  miles  out  on  the  Charlotte  pike.  Some  of  my  army-wagons  are  going 
out  that  way  after  wood,  and  I  can  easily  carry  them  with  me." 

Mrs.  Winbum  had  previously  sold  Dubois  three  pistols,  for  which  she  had 
been  promised  twenty-five  dollars  each,  two  of  which  Trainer  took  with  him 
to  his  camp  to  add  to  those  he  had  there,  and  to  take  them  all  out  together 
as  soon  as  possible.  Dubois  said  that  he  would  conceal  in  the  muxsle  of  the 
third  pistol  important  information,  written  in  cipher,  and  a  letter  to  General 
Cheatham,  telling  him  that  a  lot  of  pistols  had  been  procured  through  the 
influence  of  Captain  Trainer,  and  were  now  on  their  way  South,  to  which 
was  added  a  request  that  he  would  set  Trainer  right  with  the  Confederates 
when  they  got  possession  of  Nashville.  This  pistol  Trainer  called  for  and 
oarried  away  the  next  evening,  but  on  the  day  following  returned  and  said 
that  he  was  totally  unable  to  carry  them  out  to  Mrs.  Davidson's,  as  he  had 
expected  to.  Dubois  then  told  him  he  had  a  friend  who  would  take  tliem 
out,  and  he  might  bring  them  back  to  the  hotel, — which  he  agreed  to  do  the 
next  evening. 

He  oame  as  he  had  promised,  bringing  with  him  eight  revolvers  on  his 
person,  some  of  them  in  his  waist-belt  and  some  in  his  boot-legs.  As  he 
handed  them  over,  and  while  Dubois  was  putting  them  under  the  blanket 
on  the  bed,  he  remarked  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  taken  out  on  his 
person  as  many  pistols  as  he  had  just  brought  in.  Mrs.  Winbum,  who  was 
present,  boasted  that  she  had  taken  out  four  blankets  on  her  person,  and  that 
a  lady  friend  had  carried  out  beneath  her  skirts,  in  the  same  way,  a  cavaliy 
saddle.  While  this  conversation  was  still  progressing,  all  parties,  including 
Mrs.  Winbum,  Trainer,  and  Dubois,  were  arrested,  the  latter  being  ironed 
and  sent  out,— ostensibly  to  prison,  but  more  probably  to  some  other  field  of 
operations,  where  his  skill  in  detecting  rebel  smugglers  and  spies  might  be 
made  equally  useiiil. 

Mrs.  Trainer  had  already  returned  to  Louisville,  and  had  been  there  some 
days.  The  medicines  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Kellogg  were  in  her 
possession,  and  she  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  visit  from  the  secret  agent  of 
the  Confederacy,  to  whom  she  could  deliver  them  and  make  with  him 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  more.  She  had  been  telegraphed  by  her 
Nashville  friends  that  he  would  call  on  her  in  a  few  days ;  and,  as  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  she  began  to  wonder  why  Uo 
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did  not  come.  One  day,  as  she  was  returning  in  a  carriage  to  her  house,  in 
what  is  known  as  California  Suburb,  on  Fifteenth  Street  beyond  Kentuokj 
Street,  she  espied  coming  from  it  a  well-dressed,  handsome-appearing  young 
man,  who  wore  conspicuously  a  large  red-white-and-red  crarat.  As  he  came 
onposite  to  the  carriage,  he  hailed  the  driver,  and  asked, — 

"  How  far  are  you  going  V* 

"Just  to  yonder  house,"  replied  the  coachman, — ^pointing  to  Mrs.  Train* 
or's,  the  house  he  had  just  come  from. 

"  Very  well :  I  will  wait  here  for  you,  then,  and  go  back  with  you." 

During  the  time  occupied  in  this  colloquy,  and  as  long  as  she  could  see 
him  from  the  carriage-window,  Mrs.  Trainer  eyed  him  earnestly,  as  though 
she  suspected  he  was  the  person  she  was  so  anxious  to  see.  Nothing  was 
said,  however,  and  on  reaching  home  she  went  in  and  found  on  the  table  a 
note  for  her  from  one  H.  G.  Davis,  stating  that  he  was  the  secret  agent  of 
the  Confederacy,  that  he  had  just  called  to  see  about  the  medicines,  and  was 
sorry  to  find  her  out  The  signature  to  the  note  was  "  Truth  and  Fidelity," 
— a  sure  guarantee  that  there  was  no  deception  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
the  coach  had  returned  to  where  the  prospective  passenger  was  left  standing, 
when  that  gentleman  took  his  seat  inside  and  directed  the  driver  to  turn 
around  and  go  again  to  the  house  he  had  just  left.  Mrs.  Trainor  met  Davis 
at  the  door  and  welcomed  him  most  cordially.  Holding  out  her  hand,  she 
said, — 

"  I  thought  as  much.  I  was  sure  it  was  you  when  I  first  put  my  eye  on 
you." 

"Why,  madam,  what  could  have  made  you  think  so?" 

"  Oh,  that  cravat  I  Nobody  else  would  wear  U,  But  you  must  be  careful 
about  it.    It  isn't  safe.    You'll  be  suspected." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  there's  no  danger.  I  have  friends  enough  in  Louisville  to 
take  care  of  me." 

The  two  then  entered  the  house  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation^ 
Davis  said  that  he  was  just  about  shipping  some  goods  to  the  South,  and  h& 
would  like  to  send  what  medicine  she  could  furnish  along  with  them*  He 
made  it  a  practice  to  make  as  few  shipments  as  possible,,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion. 

It  was  all  ready,  she  said,  and  he  might  have  it  as  soon  as  he  wished. 

Davis  made  arrangements  to  have  them  delivered  at  an  appointed  time,, 
and  proposed  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  in  addition  to  that  she  had 
brought  from  Nashville.  She  entered  eagerly  into  the  business,  and  said 
she  would  ascertain  at  what  prices  she  could  obtain  quinine,  morphine  and 
pulverized  opium.  The  next  day  she  reported  that  she  could  get  them  from  - 
a  man  named  Tafel,  who  kept  a  small  prescription-store, — ^the  quinine  for 
six  dollars  an  ounce,  the  morphine  at  eight  dollars  an  ounce,  and  the  pul- 
verized opium  at  fourteen  dollars  a  pound.  Davis  thought  this  rather  high^ 
but  said  he  would  take  them  at  that  price.  He  wanted  a  thousand  ounces 
cf  quinine  and  smaller  quantities  of  the  others.  After  making  arrange 
ments  for  the  purchase  of  the  medicines  and  a  supply  of  pistols, — which  was 
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to  be  fiimished  by  Mr.  Bull  at  thirty  dollars  each,— Davb  went  to  the  city  to 
prepare  for  their  shipment  South. 

The  next  evening  he  called  again  to  invite  Mrs.  Trainer  to  the  theatre, 
and  was  told  that  there  was  a  di£Bculty  about  the  medicines.  Tafel  was 
fearful  that  he  could  not  make  so  large  a  purchase  on  his  individual  credit, 
and  that  he  wished  the  money  advanced  to  buy  them  vrith.  Davis  replied 
that  he  never  did  business  in  that  way.  He  would  pay  cash  on  delivery, 
and  if  Tafel  could  not  furnish  them  on  those  terms  they  must  look  elsewhere. 
Mrs.  Trainer  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it.  Tafel  was  to 
procure  them  of  a  wholesale  druggist  named  Wilder,  and  the  matter  could 
doubtless  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  fact,  she 
oould  safely  promise  that  it  should  be  ready  by  the  next  afternoon.  At  his 
next  visit,  Davis  was  told  that  the  medicines  had  been  purchased,  and  were 
ready  for  delivery,  when  and  where  he  pleased. 

He  wished  them  delivered  at  her  house,  he  said,  early  the  next  morning. 
He  was  all  ready  to  ship,  and  was  only  waiting  for  them.  Mrs.  Trainer 
engaged  that  they  should  be  there  without  fail,  and  Davis  returned  to  the 
city,  having  first  arranged  with  a  Federal  soldier  whom  he  found  at  her 
house— a  deserter  from  the  Anderson  Cavalry — ^to  go  South  and  act  as  a 
Boout  for  Qeneral  Breckinridge  in  his  expected  movement  into  Kentucky. 
The  next  morning,  instead  of  himself  coming  to  receive  the  goods  as  he  had 
promised,  he  sent  out  a  force  of  policemen,  who  reached  there  just  as  the 
wagon  containing  the  medicines  drove  up  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Trainor,  the 
driver,  and  the  deserter  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  former  was  sent 
immediately  to  Nashvill'e.  The  wagon  was  found  to  contain  drugs — mostly 
•quinine  and  opium — ^to  the  value  of  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
according  to  the  wholesaler's  bill,  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars 
at  Tafel's  prices.  The  pistols  did  not  come,  Bull  having  fuled  to  procure 
them.  Wilder  and  Bull  were  also  arrested,  and  the  store  of  the  former 
seized,  with  its  contents,  valued  at  from  fifty  thousand  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  Tafel's  prescription-shop  was  converted  by  General 
Boyle  into  a  medical  dispensary  for  the  hospitals  of  Louisville,  and  is  now 
used  Jts  such.  Since  her  arrest,  Mrs.  Trainor  has  been  heard  to  say  that  she 
was  fearful  that  secret  agent  of  the  Confederacy  was  only  "one  of  Truee- 
dail's  spies,"  in  which  supposition  she  was  more  than  usually  oorrect,  he 
being  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Newcomer,  who  played  so  important  a 
part  in  many  of  the  cases  here  and  elsewhere  recorded. 

The  following  statement  of  the  army  policeman  who  was  sent  from  Nash- 
ville to  Louisville  to  arrest  Mrs.  Trainor  and  her  cotemporaries  and  abettors 
in  crime  sheds  additional  light  upon  this  remarkable  and  important  case: — 

**  As  per  instructions  of  Chief  of  Army  Police,  at  Nashville,  I  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Trainor,  m  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  I  arrested 
Mrs.  Trainor,  Mr.  Tafel,  a  deserter,  and  one  other  gentleman.  They  were 
put  under  arrest  and  placed  in  the  guard-house.  Mrs.  Trainor  was  pot 
under  guard  at  her  own  residence.  Next  morning  they — Mrs.  T.  and  tHe 
three  gentlemen— were  bronght  to  Nashville^  under  guard.    The  house  at 
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Louisville  was  searched,  where  was  found  a  military  saddle,  which  was 
taken;  also  between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
quinine  and  opium  was  taken, — as  per  bill  found  with  them, — ^which  said 
articles  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  'Dixie.'  During  that  night  I  had  various 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Trainor,  in  all  of  which  she  stated  her  object  to 
be  to  make  money,  for  which  she  undertook  the  risk.  On  my  return  on 
the  train  from  Louisville  to  Nashville  I  brought  eight  persons  as  witnesses 
in  the  Trainor  case  and  connected  with  Wilder,  the  smuggling  firm.  At 
various  previous  interviews  had  with  Mrs.  Trainor,  she  declared  that  her 
husband  was  not  implicated  in  the  smuggling,  &c.  with  herself.  But  she 
afterwards  confessed  he  was, — stating  she  had  bought  quinine,  arms, 
equipments,  &c.,  and  shipped  to  him  at  Nashville,  to  be  sent  through  the 
lines.  After  having  made  her  final  statements, — during  which  time  she  was 
kept  in  confinement  some  two  or  three  weeks  under  guard,  with  strict 
orders  allowing  no  person  to  converse  with  her, — she  was  notified  that 
she  could  see  her  husband.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the  room,  she  embraced 
him,  and  then  fainted,  and  was  in  that  condition  for  several  minutes.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  two  small  children, — a  girl  and  a  boy,  aged  five  and 
seven  years.  The  manacles  were  taken  off  from  Trainor  prior  to  Mrs.  T. 
and  the  children's  entrance.  The  proper  restoratives  were  administered  to 
her  by  myself, — the  husband  being  greatly  alarmed,  saying,  'Do  you 
think  she  will  recover?'  'Is  it  not  a  very  long  time  to  remain  in  this  con 
4Jtion?'  *I  am  afraid  she  will  die,'  &c.  When  the  restorative  took  effect, 
his  countenance  lighted  up  with  joy.  Afler  she  was  fully  restored,  a 
friend  who  was  present,  and  myself,  retired  and  left  them  to  each  other's 
society.  They  were  together  during  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  were 
separated, — ^he  being  sent  to  jail  and  Mrs.  T.  to  her  quarters,  there  to  await 
the  final  decision  of  Major-Cleneral  Bosecrans.'' 

The  evidence  against  Trainor  as  a  smuggler  is  conclusive.  As  regards 
his  confessions  to  the  female  detective  at  the  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  of  the 
crime  of  treason  while  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  General  Buell  last  year,  no  further  proof  has  been  as  yet  discovered. 
When  arrested,  the  bearing  of  Trainor  was  defiant  to  the  last  degree :  he 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  officers  and  men  who  stood  near  or  around  him, 
and  retained  the  same  bold  manner  during  his  several  days'  imprisonment  at 
the  police  office. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (May,  1863)  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Trainor 
has  not  been  made  public,  if  arrived  at  He  may  have  concocted  all  thai 
story  of  his  betrayals  under  Buell  to  tickle  the  ears  of  silly  people ;  but 
probably  not.  The  Chief  of  Police  was  shocked  at  the  revelation,  and 
desired  cumulative  evidence  of  its  truth  beyond  the  confidential  confession 
of  the  wretched  party  to  his  detective.  So  far  as  possible,  this  was  obtained, 
and  "Dr.  Dubois"  was  put  upon  the  track,  resulting  in  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  the  first  detective  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  it  extended. 

In  this  connection  comes  up  the  case  of  Wilder,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
drug-dealer  of  Louisville.     His  immense  concern  has  been  closed,  and  hia 
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goods  will  probably  be  confiscated.  His  greed  and  his  rebel  fijmpathies 
have  proved  his  ruin.  As  one  item  against  him,  it  is  certainly  true  that  he 
had  coats  manufactured  and  on  hand  stuffed  and  quilted  with  quinine, 
which  he  sold  to  spies  and  travellers  and  traders  to  be  taken  South.  The 
property  thus  confiscated  in  this  case  alone  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Army  Police  for  several  months. 


A  Spy  on  Morgan  and  Wife  and  his  Fashyille  Kin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  spying  that  has  occurred  in  our  army, 
though  perhaps  not  so  important  as  some  others,  was  that  in  which  a  shrewd 
young  Union  soldier,  whom  we  will  name  Johnson,  was  the  actor,  and  by 
whom  the  notable  General  John  H.  Morgan  and  family  were  completely 
duped,  as  the  following  pages  will  reveal. 

"Nasbvillb,  Febraary  8, 1863. 

''STATBXINT  OF  A.  B.  JOHNSOir  IN  BXLATION  TO  QENISAL  MORGAN,  ETC. 

«I  am  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Qeneral  John  H.  Morgan;  he  is 

acquainted  with  my  family  in ,  Kentucky.    I  saw  him  at  Lexington. 

I  met  him  with  about  one  hundred  men  about  three  miles  from  Stewart's 
Ferry,  on  the  Wilson  pike,  on  Tuesday,  one  week  ago.  He  was  pleased  to  sei 
me,  and,  after  due  conversation,  I  agreed  to  scout  for  him.  I  came  down  with 
him  to  Stewart's  Ferry,  where  he  captured  five  Federal  soldiers  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  General  Morgan  and  his  men  had  on  United  States  unifonns; 
on  reaching  the  ferry-boat,  he  saw  the  Federals  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  He  was  hailed  by  the  Federals,  Captain  Powell  saying,  '  What  com- 
mand are  you?'  He  answered,  '9th  Kentucky.'  Then  Morgan  asked 
him,  'What  command  are  you?'  They  answered,  'Scouts  from  Nashville.' 
When  Morgan  asked  him,  'What  news?'  'Nothing  of  importance.'  Then 
Morgan  ordered  eleven  men  aboard  the  ferry-boat,  and  sent  them  across  and 
captured  five  men,  and  shot  one  who  tried  to  escape.  We  left,  and  went  to 
near  Lebanon  that  night,  next  day  to  Liberty,  and  the  next  day  (Thursday) 
to  MoMinnville,  where  I  stayed  four  days,  when  I  came  to  Liberty  on 
Tuesday,  where  I  was  arrested  by  some  of  Morgan's  men,  and  taken  to 
Woodbury,  where  I  was  released  by  Colonel  Cluke,  and  then  went  to  Ready- 
ville.  From  there  I  went  to  General  Crittenden's  head-quarters,  and  thence 
to  General  Rosecrans's  head-quarters ;  and  there  I  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  Truesdail,  at  Nashville. 

"  My  instruction  from  General  Morgan  was  to  go  to  Nashville,  deliver 
letters  to  his  (Morgan's)  friends  in  Nashville,  and  then  to  learn  whether 
there  were  any  conmiissary  stores  at  the  Chattanooga  k  Nashville  depot ; 
to  see  Mrs.  Hagy  if  she  knows  of  such  commissary  stores,  and  also  ascer 
tain  where  the  commissary  stores  in  Nashville  are,  particularly,  and  how  all 
tiie  steamers  lie  in  the  river,  how  many  gun-boats,  and  how  they  lie  in  the 
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riyer.  For  this  information,  prompUj  delivered,  he  would  give  me  five 
hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks.  He  very  pointedly  charged  me  to  beware  of 
Truesdail's  detective  police,  &c.  I  saw  Mrs.  Hagy  to-night,  after  advising 
with  Mrs.  Cheatham,  who  advised  me  to  put  on  United  States  uniform, 
which  I  got  of  Colonel  Truesdail,  and  went  and  saw  Mrs.  Hagy  and  others, 
and  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  city  to  obtain  the  information  the  general 
directed.  A  shoemakerv^first  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Church  Street 
after  you  leave  the  penitentiary — ^is  making  boots  for  me  with  false  bottoms 
for  carrying  despatches.  I  have  not  his  name:  it  begins  with  '  H.' 

(Signed)  "A.  B.  Johnson." 


*'KOTI  FROX  CHISr  OF  POLICE  TO  GENERAL  ROSECRANS. 

"  General  : — I  have  sent  Johnson  back  with  information  not  very  in- 
viting to  General  Morgan :  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  latter  will  make  a 
raid  upon  some  point  in  your  command  within  ten  days.  He  has  a  chain  of 
scouts  this  morning  extending  from  Stone  Biver,  perhaps  into  the  city,  all 
the  way  through  to  Lebanon,  Greenville,  Smithville,  and  McMinnville, 
his  general  head-quarters.  One  hundred  of  his  men  were  at  Stone  River 
last  night,  I  am  informed. 

"Yours,  Ac.,  William  Truesdail, 

''Chief  of  Army  Police:* 

The  spy  Johnson  was  sent  back  to  Morgan  with  proper  instructions,  made 
his  trip  successfully,  returned,  and  reported  as  follows: — 

"I  left  Nashville  February  9th,  and  stayed  at  Stewart's  Ferry  that  night; 
next  morning  went  four  miles  beyond  Beard's  Mill ;  next  day  went  five 
miles  beyond  Liberty.  On  the  12th  went  to  McMinnville  to  General 
Morgan's  head-quarters.  When  I  went  into  his  office,  the  general  was  not 
there,  but  his  brother — Charlton  Morgan — was  in.  He  said  to  me,  'Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  got  through  ?'  He  then  called  one  of  the  boys,  and  sent 
word  to  the  general  that  a  man  wanted  to  see  him  on  important  business. 

The  general  came  over,  and,  as  he  came  in,  said  to  me,  '  Mr. ,  I  am 

very  glad  to  see  you.'  He  then  turned  to  his  brother,  and  said,  *I  told  you  he 
would  go  through,  Charlton.  I  am  hardly  ever  deceived  in  a  man.'  I  told 
him  that  I  had  some  things  for  his  wife  from  Mrs.  Br.  Cheatham.  He  then 
invited  me  over  to  Dr.  Armstrong's,  where  he  was  boarding.  We  went  in, 
and  he  introduced  me  to  his  lady,  saying,  '  Here,  my  dear,  is  the  gentleman 
I  told  you  of;  he  is  just  from  Nashville.'  She  invited  me  to  be  seated ;  and  the 
general  then  asked  me  for  information  about  Nashville.  I  told  him  that  they 
were  receiving  heavy  reinforcements  there, — ^that  there  were  fifty-seven  trans- 
ports lying  at  the  lev6e,  loaded  with  troops  and  provisions.  He  asked  me  if 
ihey  had  not  been  burned  yet.  I  told  him  they  had  not.  He  says,  '  Well, 
they  will  be.'  He  asked  when  I  would  be  ready  to  go  to  Nashville  again ; 
G 
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and  I  totd  him  I  was  ready  at  any  time.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want 
some  mooe  J ;  I  told  him  I  did ;  and  he  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars, — ^part  in 
Confederate  and  part  in  greenbacks  and  Tennessee  money.  He  then  said 
he  wanted  me  to  leave  on  Sunday  or  Monday  for  Nashrille.  On  Monday  I 
started  from  McMinnville.  He  told  me  to  find  out  how  many  troops  there 
were  here,  where  they  were  going  to,  and  how  many  transports  there  were 
here,  and  their  looation.  Also  how  many  gun-boats  there  were  here,  and 
whether  tiiey  lay  above  or  below  the  ndlroad-bridge.  He  said  for  me  to 
get  all  the  information  I  oould  of  the  movements,  location,  and  number  of 
the  army.  Monday  night  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Bradford's,  five  miles  the  other 
side  of  Liberty ;  next  night  stayed  at  Widow  Buchan's,  five  miles  beyond 
Lebanon  ;  next,  stayed  two  miles  this  side  of  Green  Hill ;  next  dny  (Thurs- 
day) came  to  Nashville.  While  I  was  in  the  general's  office  at  McMinnviUe, 
Colonel  Clarke,  commanding  Duke's  brigade,  came  in  and  asked  the  general 
if  the  troops  could  not  be  paid  off  before  going  to  Kentucky.  Morgan  eaid 
they  oould  be  paid.  He  asked  the  colonel  if  he  wanted  any  money.  The. 
colonel  said,  *  Yes ;'  that  he  wanted  commutation  for  fifty  days.  Li  marching 
they  do  not  issue  rations.  Heard  Major  Steel  say  that  the  command  would 
be  at  Sparta  in  the  morning.  Learned  from  officers  at  McMinnviUe  that  there 
were  near  twenty-five  thousand  troops  at  Tullahoma,  that  they  were  fortify- 
ing there  and  at  Manchester  and  Shelbyville,  and  that  Breckinridge  was  at 
Manchester.  While  at  McMinnviUe  I  saw  the  telegraph-operator,  who  in- 
vited me  to  his  office.  He  was  just  sending  to  Bragg  the  news  I  had  brought 
While  in  his  office,  he  received  a  despatch  from  either  Richmond  or  Charlea- 
ton,  saying  that  France  had  interfered,  and  that  commissioners  were  to  meet 
in  Central  Mexico. 

(Signed)  "A.  B.  Johnson." 

When  Johnson  started  on  this  trip,  he  carried  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dr. 
Cheatham,  of  NashvUle,  to  her  sister, — Mrs.  General  Morgan, — ^Mrs.  Cheat- 
ham supposing  our  man  to  be  one  of  them  and  aU  right.  He  brought  back 
an  answer,  which  we  copy,  as  follows : — 

t 

'*  MRS.  JOHN   MORGAN   TO   MRS.  DR.  CHEATHAM. 

"Mt  dearest  Sis: — I  was  made  very  happy  last  Thursday  by  the  recep- 
tion of  your  sweet  letter,  and  felt  almost  as  if  you  were  vrith  me :  each  Uttle 
article  had  been  purchased  by  yourself,  and  put  up  by  your  own  hands. 
My  best  of  husbands  came  hurrying  over  from  his  office  with  the  deiectivt, 
knowing  how  happy  he  oould  make  me.  We  read  the  letters  and  feasted  over 
them ;  and  as  I  untied  each  bundle  he  sat  and  watched  my  delight  with  eyes 
full  of  pleasure.  Oh,  I  do  wish  you  knew  him  weU  I  you  could  but  love  him; 
and  I  often  tell  him  the  same  thing  of  you.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
we  can  return  home  again  and  not  see  all  the  dear  ones  left  there  com- 
peUed  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  Yankee  rule.  My  life  is  aU  a  joyous 
dream  now,  from  which  I  fear  to  awaken;  and  awake  I  must,  when  my 
husband  is  caUed  to  leave  me  again.    But  he  says  that  shall  not  be  soon ;  he 
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keeps  his  oommand  oonstantly  at  work,  but  will  not  take  more  reu*  him 
self.  Did  you  know  he  was  within  five  miles  of  jou  a  week  or  two  agoT 
You  would  have  had  a  visit  from  him  in  jour  own  home,  but  for  one  little 
circumstance,— of  which  I  will  tell  you  when  I  do  many  other  things  which 
in  these  uncertain  times  cannot  be  written.  Allie  is  not  now  with  us. 
Horace  took  her  to  ELnoxyille,  where  she  had  been  intending  to  go  for  some 
time  previous.  My  husband  is  with  the  army:  and  with  this  portion  of 
the  army  we  may  have  to  move  at  any  moment.  My  husband  says  he  wants 
me  to  remain  with  him,  and  of  course  I  much  prefer  it.  They  say  we  are 
a  love-sick  couple :  at  any  rate,  I  know  my  liege  lord  is  devoted  to  me,  and 
each  day  I  am  forced  to  love  him  more.  His  disposition  is  perfect.  I  know 
you  will  say,  sis,  that  every  topic  I  commence  runs  into  praise  of  my  hus- 
band ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  one  of  these  days  you  will  not  be 
surprised' at  it.  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  my  letters  written  from 
home  or  not.  I  sent  you  several ;  and  in  one  my  husband  added  a  post- 
script and  directed  it.  If  you  have  ever  received  it,  you  could  not  have  mis- 
taken the  handwriting  on  the  little  slip  of  paper.  The  man  who  took  it  was 
very  much  amused  at  you,  and  told  us  every  thing  you  said ;  he  also  saw 
mamma  and  papa,  but  did  not  make  himself  known.  I  wish  very  much  I 
had  the  things  you  sent  to  mamma  for  me :  I  really  need  them :  for  a  bride, 
my  wardrobe  is  very  scant  You  could  not  have  sent  me  any  thmg,  sis, ' 
more  acceptable  than  the  things  you  did  send ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  the 
same  for  Allie.  I  miss  her  very  much :  she  is  not  married  yet,  although  it 
has  been  published  recently  in  the  Mobile  papers.  I  will  send  her  one  of 
the  skirts,  perhaps,  and  other  things  you  sent,  immediately.  The  general  is 
delighted  with  his  fur  collar ;  he  says  you  are  a  great  sis.  He  has  really  been 
in  love  with  you  since  the  first  time  he  saw  you.  He  has  searched  his  trunk 
through  to  find  some  trophy  for  darling  little  Mattie  S.  He  is  at  it  now,  but 
I  think  he  cannot  find  any  thing :  I  sent  his  trunk  of  trophies  to  Knoxville 
for  safe-keeping.  He  sends  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you,  and  says,  'Tell  sis  to 
kiss  her  sweet  children  for  me  a  thousand  timeb.'  I  can  correspond  with 
you  almost  regularly  now,  sis ;  and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to 
hear  from  you  all.  I  will  send  letters  to  you  for  mamma,  and  get  you  to  * 
send  them  to  her.  There  is  another  charm  of  my  darling  husband :  he  leaves 
nothing  undone  to  contribute  to  my  happiness,  and  he  knows  nothing  will 
please  me  more  than  to  hear  from  you.  The  bearer  of  this  goes  principally 
on  my  account.  We  are  very  comfortable  here :  my  new  brothers  have  all  been 
with  me,  and  I  love  them  very  much  ;  Mrs.  D.  is  coming  this  week.  Write 
me  some  thmg,  please,  of  Uncle  Sam's  family  ;  he  writes  to  me  about  twfbe  a 
week,  and  I  should  like  to  give  him  some  news  of  his  family  in  my  next 
letter.  Give  a  great  deal  of  love  and  a  kiss  to  brother  Will  for  me,  and  to 
aunt  and  cousin  Myra.  Sis,  do  you  realize  that  I  am  married?  What 
would  I  not  give  to  see  you,  and  for  you  to  know  my  dear  husband  and  see 
our  happiness  1  I  have  been  writing  most  of  the  time,  sis,  with  the  room 
full  of  men  talking  to  the  general  on  all  sorts  of  business,  and  I  have  all  the 
time  had  one  ear  open :  so  I  think  you  will  have  a  crazy  letter  to  read. 
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What  about  the  gowns,  sis^I  wrote  for  ?  This  man  can  bring  oat  anj  thing; 
sis,  you  desiro  to  send ;  and  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  send 
m^  two  pair  of  slippers,  Nos.  4  and  4},  and  some  pins,  large  and  smalL  I  could 
write  all  evening,  but  the  man  must  start  to-night.  I  will  write  soon  again. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  green  dress  the  general  sent  for,  get  a  lilac  one :  I 
prefer  it,  at  any  rate.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  sending  before ;  he  did  it  as  a 
surprise  for  me.  I  have  a  gay  riding-habit,  sis,  and  can  get  nothing  to  trim 
it  with.  It  is  cloth,  very  handsome,  and  I  should  like  blue  yelvet  to  trim  it 
with.  The  man  is  sitting  waiting,  and  asks  me  to  tell  you  he  is  not  a  '  de- 
tective.' He  is  as  true  as  steel,  and  would  do*  any  thing  for  the  general.  I 
must  close  now.  I  have  some  things  I  would  like  for  you  and  brother  Will 
to  have,  but  I  am  afraid  to  send  them.  Please  write  me  a  good,  long  letter ; 
we  enjoy  them  so  much.  Perhaps  Cousin  Myra  would  write  too :  I  wish  she 
would.  Kiss  the  darlings  for  me  a  thousand  times,  and  their  uncle.  You  and 
dear  brother  Will  must  kiss  each  other  for  me.  How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  1 
Good-bye.    God  bless  you  I 

"  Your  devoted  sister, 


*'  P.S. — Allie  is  not  married,  and  does  not  expect  to  be,  that  I  know  of.    In 
Dixie  paper,  as  every  thing  else,  is  getting  scarce." 

(postscript,  bt  gsnekal  xoroan,  to  his  wifb's  lstter.) 

"My  dear  Sister  : — ^You  cannot  imagine  how  very  anxious  I  am  to  see 
you  again.  Have  you  forgotten  our  first  meeting?  Had  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  some  days  since,  but  accident  alone  prevented.  The  bearer  can  explain 
the  cause  of  my  failure.  Mattie  talks  of  you  all  the  time,  and  is  so  anxious 
to  see  you.  Kiss  your  sweet  little  girl  for  her  new  uncle,  and  tell  her  I  love 
her  a  good  deal.  Regards  to  the  servants.  It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  tell 
you  how  very  happy  I  am,  knowing  Mattie  as  you  do. 
"Your  affectionate  brother. 


(postscript  no.  2.) 

"  I  came  very  near  forgetting,  sis,  a  very  important  thing  which  I  want  to 
tell  you  of.  It  is  this :  I  have  made  me  an  elegant  evening  dress,  cut  it  out  by  a 
low  waist  that  I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  it  fits  me  so  nicely,  and  is  so 
stylish,  that  the  general  is  so  proud  of  it  he  will  not  consent  to  let  my  letter 
go  without  this  postscript.  He  brought  the  dress  from  Kentucky  for  me. 
Is  his  own  taste.  It  is  a  beautiful  rose  desehaum  color.  I  wore  it  to  the 
ball  given  in  honor  of  us  last  ^iday  night,  with  a  black  lace  flounce  round 
the  bottom,  headed  with  black  and  pink  velvet,  a  black  lace  vest  and  sleeves, 
and  a  fall  of  black  lace  around  the  waist.  It  was  magnificent,  and  very 
much  admired.  The  ball  was  an  elegant  affair, — beautiful  decorations  and 
delicious  supper,  two  magnificent  bands  of  music  from  Tullahoma,  and 
scores  of  gay,  handsome  officers.    I  wished  for  some  of  the  pretty  ^Is  of 
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NasliTille  to  enjoy  it  with  ns.  I  had  a  splendid  time,  and,  of  course,  was 
B(Mnething  of  a  belle, — as  the  ball  was  in  honor  of  the  bandit  and  his  bride. 

I  think  now  I  can  rival  Mrs.  McK in  evening  dresses,  but  would  prefer 

not  being  under  the  necessity.  Alice  has  made  her  a  handsome  riding- 
habit.  The  Confederacy  teaches  us  industry,  does  it  not?  I  think  the 
general  would  try  to  preserve  the  wonderful  dress  in  cUcoholf  if  he  thought 
the  color  could  be  retained.  I  have  the  dress  you  sent  to  me :  it  is  liiade 
becomingly  and  handsomely.  I  don't  care  to  undertake  another :  my  repu- 
tcUion  is  established  on  one.  You  will  see  your  friend,  who  carries  this,  often ; 
and  I  wonder  if  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  will.  I  ride  every  evening 
on  horseback  with  the  general,  and  enjoy  it  so  much.  I  have  written  quite 
a  postscript.  Brother  Will,  don't  laugh  at  it.  I  have  so  much  to  say  I 
cannot  bear  to  close.  Will,  I  will  see  you  some  day,  I  hope ;  and  then  what 
a  time  we  will  have  talking !    This  is  full  of  love.    Good-bye  again. 

"Your  devoted  sister, 

«  — — — 

"  P.S. — Please  send  me  some  large  hooks  and  eyes,  and  a  corset, — ^if  pos- 
sible, No.  21.  Sis,  please  send  me  some  black  stick  pomatum :  I  want  it 
for  my  husband." 


This  letter,  after  being  duly  read,  discussed,  and  copied  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  at  Nashville,  was  delivered  by  the  "brave  fellow"  in  person, 
at  the  house  of  Cheatham,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  That  he  was 
hugely  welcomed  who  will  doubt?  The  parior  tUe^ttU,  the  wine,  &c.,  is 
imaginable.  He  promises  them  to  return  to  General  Morgan  in  a  day  or  two. 
They  agree  to  have  letters  ready,  some  little  articles  for  Mrs.  General  Morgan, 
&c. ;  also  they  will  apprize  their  friends,  who  will  send  many  letters  by  him. 
At  the  appointed  time  "our  man"  gets  at  their  house  a  large  packet  of 
letters,  and  the  following  articles  for  Mrs.  Morgan.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the 
way,  that  the  articles  are  all  base  "notions"  of  "Yankee"  make:— 

100  Envelopes  (white  and  nice). 

6  quires  Letter  and  Note  Paper. 

Ilalf-dozen  Black  Stick  Pomatum. 

1  gross  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

2  packs  Pins. 

2  pairs  Slippers. 

1  copy  Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  March,  1863. 

The  letters  were  mainly  harmless  epistles  of  family  matters  and  gossip. 
The  following  letter  and  postscript,  from  Mrs.  Cheatham  to  Mrs.  General 
Morgan,  will  repay  a  leisurely  reader's  perusal: — 

(To  Mrs.  General  Morgan.) 

<<  Nashville,  Feb.  20, 1868. 
"  Mr  DARLING  Mattie  :— At  half-past  two  last  night  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
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whc  should  it  be  but  'our  man' f    He  looked  so  bright,  and  with  a  triompli- 
ant  air  handed  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  M.    '  You  know  that  handwriting, 
madam?'    'Oh,  yesT  said  I.    *Sit  here  on  the  sofa  bj  me,  and  tell  mo 
every  thing.'    I  looked  at  the  letter  and  talked  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Bless  your  dear  heart !  I  can  see  your  bright,  happy  face  before  me  now, 
but  /  can't  write,    I  shall  never  get  over  not  seeing  you  a  bride ;  and  when 
I  attempt  to  write,  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  I  am  inclined  to  throw  my  pen 
aside  and  cry^  instead  of  writing.    I  have  so  much  time  for  reflection,  dear 
Mattie;  and  sometimes  I  am  very  sad,  but  would  not  for  worlds  cast  a 
shadow  upon  your  bright  horizon.    You  are  very  happy,  and  ought  to  be, 
for  you  have  every  thing  to  make  you  so.    Don't  you  remember,  though,  I 
fell  in  love  with  your  dear,  good  husband  first?    You  didn't  see  him  on  the 
turnpike,  with  the  blouse  and  coon-skin  cap  on.    That  day  I  was  so  excited 
about  «.'d  Mrs.  Flowers  and  her  flag.    He  looked  so  amused.    The  fiery 
ordeal  I  nave  passed  through  since  that  day !    All  my  spirit  is  gone.    I  am 
as  submissive  as  a  whipped  child  (except  sometimes).     Oh,  if  this  man 
should  be  caught,  and  hung  as  a  spy,  it  would  kill  me.    For  Heaven's  sake. 
Brother  J.,  don't  come  to  Nashville  I    It  would  frighten  me  to  death.    I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  running  such  risks.   Why,  if  they  were  to  take 
you  they  would  put  you  in  an  iron  cage  and  carry  you  all  over  the  country. 
I  was  so  thankful  you  did  not  come.    My  dear  husband  is  at  Louisville, 
and  that  road  is  to  be  destroyed.    If  they  would  only  wait  until  he  gets 
home  I    I  came  very  near  going  with  him.    I  wish  I  had ;  then  we  would 
have  been  taken  prisoners  together,  and  been  carried  to  '  Dixie.'    I  should 
have  said  to  them,  *Flease  take  me  prisoner.*    I  hope  Dr.  C.  will  send 
Penny  on  to  you.     She  is  coming  with  him.     She  entreated  to  be  sent  for ; 
and,  without  consulting  papa,  Dr.  C.  went.    Eliza  and  Caroline  are  in  Cin- 
cinnati.   I  hear  from  mamma  very  of1»n.    She  writes  cheerfully.    Ell  is 
still  with  her.    I  sent  for  Cous.  Nina  this  morning,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
time  together.    She  is  writing  to  you.    I  wish  you  could  have  passed  on  us 
this  morning.    We  had  a  good  laugh  about  the  silk  dress  from  Kentucky. 
Do  you  know  the  *  Feds'  say  he  took  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fine 
silks  from  Elizabetbtown ?    Mrs.  Fogg  says  she  wants  one:  so  you  must  not 
make  them  all  up.    I  regret  very  much  not  having  a  dress  ready-made  to 
send  you,  but  will  have  the  next  time  I  have  any  letter  ready  for  you. 
Now,  since  I  know  I  can  send  them,  I  shall  always  be  thinking  of  getting 
ready.    If  they  don't  catch  that  poor  man  I    I  am  miserable  about  him 
now.    We  don't  see  the  bright  side  here,  Mattie.    It  is  nothing  but  gloom. 
When  our  p.nsoners  come  in  we  are  sad,  and  go  to  work  to  clothe  and  feed 
them.    These  horrid  prisons  would  make  your  heart  sick.    Hospitals  on 
every  street;   and  our  poor  wounded  Confederates,  how  they  did  suffer! 
Many  of  them  froze  to  death  at  Camp  Dougl&s.    Even  the  Journal  spoke 
of  their  sufferings,  but  blamed  the  Confederate  authorities.    They  were 
sent  from  here  on  boats  that  severe  weather.    Many  of  them  were  in  a 
dying  condition  when  they  started.    Dr.  —^  has  resigned  in  disgust.    I 
believe  he  is  a  good  man.    He  took  me  to  Murfreesborough  after  the  battle, 
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when  old  Mitehell  would  not  even  allow  mothers  to  go  to  look  after  their 
wounded  sons.  Poor  Mrs.  McNairy  has  Frank's  body  in  the  house  yet.  It 
was  embalmed.  She  is  afraid  to  bury  it.  Johnny  Kirknian  was  buried  by 
his  mother's  side.  What  do  your  army  people  think  of  that  Fort  Donelson 
affair?  From  our  point  of  view  it  ^pems  to  have  been  a  miserable  '^u.^ 
pcaJ  I  can't  understand  Wheeler's  being  m^jor-general  of  all  the  cavalry 
in  Tennessee.  Won't  you  explain  ?  You  must  take  time,  dear  Mattie,  and 
write  me  a  long,  satisfactory  letter.  Write  me  more  of  Alice  and  Horace. 
Tell  me  of  General  Hardee.  Mamma  is  very  fond  of  him.  Has  Hor.  good 
clothing?  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  not  sending  him;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  my  mind  once  that  Bragg  would  retreat  from  Murfreesborough. 
I  expected  to  see  Rosecrans's  army  flying  through  NashyiUe,  and  ours  enter 
in  triumph.  The  disappointment  was  terrible  and  miserable.  Poor  old 
Butherford  county  I  Such  devastation  I  The  people  have  been  robbed  of 
every  thing.  Speaking  of  robbing,  my  horses  have  been  taken.  I  never 
expect  to  have  another  pair,  for  when  the  war  is  over  all  the  horses  will  be 
dead.  I  prized  my  horses  very  highly,  and  tried  so  hard  to  keep  them  I 
How  does  Margaret  behave,  Mattie  ?  I  hope  she  makes  herself  useful  to 
you.  If  she  is  goodt  give  her  a  kind  remembrance  from  me.  My  servants 
are  the  wonder  of  all  my  acquaintances.  They  are  just  as  good  as  they 
have  always  been.  I  did  not  finish  my  letters  to-day,  and  was  constantly 
interrupted  whilst  writing.  It  is  now  almost  the  hour  for  'our  man'  to 
come.  Dr.  C.  did  not  come  to-night.  I  am  some  troubled  for  fear  the  road 
will  be  torn  up  to-morrow  and  he  will  be  detained.  I  send  you,  dear  Mattie, 
the  few  little  articles  you  sent  for.  There  are  very  few  really  nice  things  in 
Nashville.  Our  old  merchants  have  nothing.  I  send  you  some  paper,  and 
■ahall  expect  many  good,  long,  sweet  letters.  Write  me  all  about  yourself 
and  your  dear  husband.  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  you  I  Cous.  Nina 
sends  much  love,  and  will  write  the  next  time.  I  send  you  some  letters  to 
mail  for  our  friends.  Read  this  one  for  Charleston.  Mrs.  W.  will  write  you 
all  about '  Uncle  Sam's  Family,'  Try  and  send  me  some  Southern  papers, 
Mattie ;  they  would  be  so  acceptable.    I  caniiot  write  more  now.    Good-bye. 

"Your  devoted 

"Sis. 

(PosTscBiPT  TO  General  Morgan.) 

"Dear  Brother : — Another  little  word  for  you.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  but  you  miist  not  come  whilst  the  foe  is  near, 

"  I  need  not  say,  take  good  care  of  Mattie.  I  know  you  vrill  send  me  a 
letter  whenever  you  can.  If  you  could  only  witness  the  eagerness  with 
which  I  receive  them,  you  would  feel  fully  repaid.  We  have  so  little  to  cheer 
us.    Good-bye:    Kiss  Mattie  for  me. 

"Affectionately, 

"Sis. 

"P.S.— Nashville  affords  no  English  pins.    I  send  Yankee  ones.    I  must 
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see  you  wear  that  ball-dress  you  made  yourself.    Take  good  care  of  it    I 
send  you  Godey,  hoping  it  will  prove  acceptable  in  Dixie. 

(  Additional  to  Mrs.  Ginebal  Morgan.) 

"SuKDAT,  Feb.  22, 1863. 

"Mt  darling  M.: — 'Our  man'  did  not  get  off  yesterday,  as  he  expected: 
BO  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  postscript,  which  I  expect  will  quite 
equal  yours  in  length.  How  I  long  to  be  with  you !  I  do  no/  realize  that 
you  are  married,  although  your  husband  has  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  my 
affections.  You  know  the  reason — because  Mattie  is  so  devoted  to  him ;  and 
then  he  tells  me  he  is  so  happy.  Dear  M.,  you  think  the  honeymoon  will 
never  pass,  donH  you  ?  I  feel  a  little  inclined  to  tease  you,  but  I  won't 
There  is  that  plaguey  door-bell  I  I  never  sit  down  to  write  but  some  one  comes, 
ok,  'tis  some  music  good  neighbor  Fogg  has  left  for  Mattie.  There  is  the 
bell  again  I  I  have  to  go  down.  Now  it  is  a  man  from  Louisville,  with 
messages  from  Brother  Will.  Poor  Brother  Will  I  he  has  had  an  annoying 
time.  If  he  does  not  come  to-night,  I  shall  give  up  looking  for  him.  He 
sent  the  children  a  box  of  candy,  and  they  send  some  to  aunty.  Matty  S. 
says  there  is  a  bonnet  for  you  and  a  hat  for  Uncle  M.  The  dear  little  crea- 
ture wonders  how  mamma  will  send  it.  I  told  Rich  a  Federal  officer  would 
send  it  out  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  believes  it.  M.  S.  looks  wise,  and 
guesses  better.  I  started  with  M.  yesterday  to  have  their  photographs 
taken  for  you,  but  it  commenced  raining.  I  will  have  them  taken,  and 
send  you.  I  must  have  a  good  likeness  of  General  M.  in  return.  The  one 
I  have  is  not  good :  it  is  something  like  the  one  you  had  with  whiskers. 
He  only  wears  moustache  now.  Do  you  want  that  black  pomatum  to  black 
it  ?  I  send  you  six  sticks.  Is  that  enough?  I  could  get  no  blue  velvet,  Mattie, 
for  your  riding-habit  How  would  blue  cloth  answer  ?  Your  gowns  are  not 
finished.  You  shall  have  them  next  time,  but  must  not  wear  them.  They 
are  too  thin  for  winter.  I  fear  you  will  not  like  the  corset ;  but  it  is  the 
best  I  could  get.  Do  you  want  gloves  ?  Make  a  memorandum,  and  I  will 
fill  it  if  I  can.  What  has  become  of  Kate  and  Mary  B.  ?  Their  mother  is 
very  anxious  to  hear  from  them.  I  send  you  some  letters  that  I  hope  you 
can  send.  Mrs.  W.  is  crazy ^  I  think.  [  Puss  I]  She  says  she  is  going  South. 
You  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  at  y<mr  A«a<^uarters  very  soon.  I  do 
i%ot  make  a  confidarU  of  her.  I  feel  very  uneasy  about  *our  man.'  I  gave 
him  a  note  to  papa.  He  lost  yours.  It  frightens  me  for  any  one  to  run  such 
risks.  I  am  very  glad  'accident  prevented'  that  visit  from  your  husband. 
He  must  not  wear  Federal  uniform  again.  He  will  think,  I  am  sure,  it  is 
well  I  am  not  a  soldier's  wife.  I  send  you  Rosecrans's  order.  I  am  afraid 
of  him  and  his' detectives.'  Times  are  not  as  they  used  to  be  when  Negley 
was  commandant.^ 

"  Sunday  A7^7i^.— Brother  Will  has  oome  at  last    Penny  declined  conung 

•  No  army  police  then.— Aittbor, 
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frith  him.  The  deceitful  creature  I  I  hope  mamma  will  be  fully  satisfied 
now  that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  her.  [A  slave.]  Will  went  to  gratifj 
mamma.  I  have  been  writing  this  letter  all  day,  Mattie.  Havb  had  a 
yisit  from  a  Fed.  officer  since  I  commenced,  and  now  Cous.  Bob  ai.d  Will 
C.  are  sitting  with  us,  all  smoking  pipes.  I  am  almost  su£fbcated.  Will 
has  told  me  of  Brother  John's  yisit  to  Springfield  last  summer  or  falll 
There  is  a  report  here  that  Dave  Yandell  is  dead.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  Do 
you  think  you  can  answer  all  my  questions,  dear  M.f  Mrs.  Fogg  expresses 
great  interest  in  you.  Don't  forget  to  send  her  a  kind  message  in  your  next 
letter.  Nina  was  much  gratified  at  your  kind  mention  of  her.  Poor  Will 
will  never  be  himself  again.  He  walks  very  badly.  Aunt  £m  is  very 
miserable.  Brother  Will  sends  bushels  of  love.  Hear  M.,  and  wishes  he  could 
be  with  you.  'Tis  now  very  late,  and  the  man  has  not  come.  May-be  he  is 
a  prisoner,  and  will  never  see  this.  Mattie,  do  you  always  pray  for  peace? 
It  is  my  most  earnest  prayer.  God  bless  you,  and  protect  you  and  your 
noble  husband! 

"Your  devoted 

"  Sis. 

**  I  will  try  and  get  you  some  paper  like  this.  '  The  man'  says  you  want 
some.  I  used  to  write  to  Brother  Charlie  on  this  paper.  My  liege-lord  says 
I  most  stop  writing  to-night.    I  must  obey.    Gk)od-nighf 


Not  only  were  the  ladies  thus  wickedly  deceived  by  "our  man,"  but  Gene- 
ral John  Morgan  was  so  completely  sold  by  this — ^his  own — spy,  that  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  he  has  had  his  ears  measured  repeatedly  of  late,  to 
ascertain  their  increased  length.  The  following  facts  will  show  how  Mpr- 
gan's  brother  lost  his  liberty  and  "our  man"  came  within  view  of  a  halter. 

Coming  into  Nashville  on  his  second  trip,  he  brought  a  letter  from  Captain 
Clarence  Morgan  (the  general's  brother),  addressed  to  their  mother,  in 
Kentucky,  to  be  mailed  at  Nashville.  This  letter  advised  the  mother  that 
its  writer  would  be  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  upon  a  certain  day,  and  desired 
her  to  meet  him  there.  This  letter  also  contained  the  following  note, — ^from 
the  devoted  Charlton  Morgan  to  his  lady-love,  as  it  would  seem: — 

''McMnnrvzLLB,  Feb.  14, 1868. 
'^DxA.R  Mollis  : — Meet  me  at  Lexington.    I  will  be  there  in  four  or  five 
days.  Charlton." 

Directed  to 

"Miss  Mollis  Williavs, 

Care  of  Mrs.  Mart  Atkinson, 

BusseUviUe,  Kentucky  J' 

Of  course,  this  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Inevitable  Colonel  Tmesdailt 
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and  he  forthwith  advisos  General  Boyle,  commandant  at  LotiisrJk  % 
latter  sendp  a  force  and  arrests  Captain  Morgan,  and  hewss  saitoCiEf 
Chase  as  a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  spji-^we  are  not  positiye  whicL 

Returning  on  his  third  trip  to  Morgan's  head-quarters  at  McMkiru 
"our  man''  found  himself  in  trouble  at  once,  and  under  arrest,  as  atnisr^ 
the  South.  Qeneral  John  Morgan  had  receiyed  the  daj  before  i  eopj  ci  -k 
Nashville  '*  Union,"  containing  an  accotmt  of  the  arrest  and  impnsoDiiKt:  i 
his  brother  in  Ohio.  He  well  remembered  that  Johnson  had  that  k:te  is 
charge,  and  he  could  not  imagine  any  other  cause  for  the  calaattriu 
Johnson's  betrayal  of  the  trust.  But  "our  man"  was  equal  to  tit  ra? 
gency.  He  swore  by  all  that  was  blue  above  that  he  had  faithfiillv  aire: 
the  letter  and  placed  it  in  the  Nashville  Post-Office, — ^which  was  tnie  e&ci 

"  You  know  full  well,  general,"  said  he,  "  that  old  Tni€«dail  ai:  -• 
gang  have  the  complete  run  of  affairs  at  Nashville ;  and  if  Captain  M::c 
was  captured  because  of  that  letter,  they  must  have  read  it  while  is  2a 
office.  That  the  letter  went  to  your  mother  is  plain ;  for  it  seems  th*  t-'- 
and  met  your  brother ;  and  it  was  by  watching  her  that  thej  caogh:  \t.' 

What  could  Morgan  say?  Johnson  was  discharged  from  arr«l  k 
matters  were  not  easy,  as  before.  Morgan  was  cloudy  and  ill  i*  ^- 
Finally,  Johnson  was  sent  to  Tullahoma  and  court-martialed,  iv  t^ 
and  discharged  for  want  of  convicting  evidence.  "  Our  man"  ms  nvoar 
fied  that  his  r&le  was  about  ended,  however.  Suspicion  onoe  tttaefaisg:^ 
spy,  his  work  ia  done  and  his  neck  is  spanned  by  the  halter.  Itiscelja' 
blind,  generous  confidence  that  suspects  nothing  that  serves  the  oidscf  i^ 
Buccessful  scout.  Johnson  returned  to  Nashville  speedily  and  Rcr^^J 
While  at  Tullahoma,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  thereby ^ 
ral  Forrest,  who  wished  to  employ  him  as  a  800ut»  witii  appareBiIj'- 
confidence  in  his  loyalty  to  the  South.  But  one  trial  by  oooit-siv^ 
was  enough  for  Johnson. 

Arrived  at  Nashville,  he  reported  at  midnight  to  the  Chief  of  ^^ 
The  next  day  he  was  publicly  arrested  on  the  streets,  as  a  spy  of  Joii&^ 
gan,  and  thrown  into  the  penitentiary,  where  had  just  been  coDfinedk^? 
number  of  Nashville  rebels,  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the  KoTih  ific  '^ 
the  South.  He  obtained  their  confidence  and  sympathies,  and  ''dog  ^ 
some  items  of  much  interest  to  the  Union  cause. 


Baoy  Behel  Letters. 


The  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  rebeilk»,«*' 
be  incomplete,  and  the  future  historian  would  be  robbed  of  one  d  ^ 
spiciest  subjects,  should  we  fail  in  preserving  a  sample  of  ^elet^" 
the  bitter,  shrewd,  wild,  reckless  women  of  the  SouUi.  That  they  irt"^* 
covered  so  plentifully  by  our  secret  police  and  through  ordioaiy  vSsui 
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CAptore,  &c.,  IB  no  reason  why  their  existence  should  he  ignored.  The  action 
of  the  secession  females  of  the  South  has  already  hecome  history  in  outline 
and  in  notoriety:  let  us  devote  a  page  or  two  of  the  ''AnnaLs"  to  the  minu- 
tiaa  of  the  subject. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  separated  Southrons  should  write  to  and  fro 
through  our  lines.  Divided  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children 
far  apart,  sentimental  bathers  in  moonlight,  and  revellers  in  absent  lovers' 
dreams,  most  naturally  take  to  pen  and  paper.  FuUy  sympathizing  with 
hundreds  of  aching  hearts,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Police  devised  many 
plans,  and  afforded  convenient  facilities,  for  the  carrying  of  these  soothing 
epistles.  The  Nashville  Post-Office,  and  other  adjacent  post-offices,  were 
open  to  their  reception ;  and  old  Uncle  Samuel  took  them  along,  as  usual, 
in  his  capacious  mail-pouches,  over  hill  and  dale.  But  ah  I  the  many  mid« 
night  hours  spent  by  prying  clerks  and  secretaries  in  dampening  the  gum  of 
those  envelopes,  opening  and  reading  the  outpourings  of  Southern  traitors' 
hearts,  and  airing  the  amorous  sighs  and  tears  of  lovelorn  maids  and  swains  I 
Not  only  this,  but  Colonel  Truesdail  established  a  special  "grape-vine"  mail 
for  Nashville  and  vicinity  rebeldom,~80  accommodating,  indeed,  that  he 
actually  employed  daring  Southron  spies  to  evade  the  Yankee  pickets,  run 
the  lines,  and  bring  to  the  'secesh  doors  at  dark  hours  of  night,  or  through 
back  alleys  and  cellar-ways  at  mid-day,  the  dear  missives  from  the  South, 
Thus  has  he  sent  messengers  from  his  office  directly  into  their  very  parlors 
and  inner  chambers,  where  wines,  gold,  and  rich  gifts  were  lavished  upon 
them  with  unsparing  hand. 

The  following  letter,  discovered  while  passing  through  the  Nashville  Post- 
Office,  was  written  by  a  rebel  officer.    We  entitle  it 


"Mrs.  McW- 


A  Gossiping  Lbttbr. 

April  5th,  1883. 


"Mrs.  General  Bragg  has  been  dangerously  ill  at  Winchester,  Tenn.  The 
general  wrote  Sweazy  a  few  days  since  that  the  crisis  was  past,  and  she 
was  now  believed  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  *  soldier'  and  S.,  you  perceive, 
are,  as  ever,  on  favorable  terms,  and  friendly.  Mrs.  General  Morgan  has^ 
been  spending  most  of  her  time  recently  with  her  husband,  at  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  where  she  visits  the  hospitals  daily,  in  company  with  the  general, 
to  the  gratification  of  all  the  boys.  Miss  Alice  thinks  so  much  of  General 
Hardee  that  she  actually  kisses  him  whenever  they  meet. 

"Miss  Lady  Ewing,  daughter  of  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing,  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  Miss  Alice  is  stopping  in  Winchester 
says  that  he  saw  Miss  Ready  embrace  and  kiss  General  Hardee.  The 
gentleman  in  question  supposed  the  stranger,  from  his  appearance,  to  be 
Miss  Ready's  father:  so  he  advanced,  and  said,^ 

"  *How  do  you  do,  Col.  Ready?' 
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"  '  Col.  Beady,  indeed  I'  exclaimed  Muss  Alice.  'Allow  me»  air,  to  im 
dace  to  your  acqaaintanoe  my  friend*  Gen.  Hardee/ 

*' Astonislung  as  you  may  deem  this,  it  can  hardly  be  questkmed,  kKh 
Lady  herself  said  the  gentleman  himself  told  her  what  is  herein  rdnei 
and  says  the  scene  transpired  at  his  o%on  house, 

**  Hardee  is  eminently  a  devotee  of  society, — emphatically  a  Mft  m. 
Last  week  he  visited  HuntsviUe,  it  is  said,  to  see  Mrs.  WiUismaan,  ym 
classmate  at  the  Nashville  Academy.  However,  the  general  is  quite  ge» 
ral  in  his  attentions  to  the  ladies  generally,  and  it  is  difficult  to  looteUa. 

' '  Mrs.  M.,  of  Clark,  has  returned  to  Kentucky.  She  expects  to  be  bid  ■ 
Dixie  soon.  She  promised  to  write  you  £rom  her  old  home.  She  pioBi 
here  in  company  with  Mrs.  Gen.  Helme.  Is  a  young  lady  in  ycui  ^ 
appearance,  of  medium  size,  pleasant  manner,  and  &ank«  oordiBl  addiW' 
not  petite,  yet  handsome,  and  withal  a  woman  of  attractive  social  qulita 
She  is  stopping  in  Athens,  East  Tennessee.  So  is  Mrs.  Gov.  Foote.  la. 
£.  M.  Bruce,  wife  of  an  M.  0.  from  Kentucky,  in  Confederate  Oo^tca 
resides  here.  She  dresses  ^lendidly,  and  appears  on  puUie  oeeMiii 
glittering  in  diamonds.  She  attended  a  soir6e  given  Gen.  Johnstea  Bom 
time  since  at  this  place,  and  it  was  remarked  by  all  thai  she  wore  ob  w 
occasion  more  jewels  than  any  lady  had  ever  been  known  to  war  m  ^ 
South  before.  Her  husband  you  may  remember  as  a  large  GoTenaoi 
contractor  and  pork-packer  at  Nashville  during  the  early  stagei  of  ite 
existing  Bevolution.  He  is  very  wealthy.  Mrs.  General  Breckimi^  > 
at  Winchester.  She  is  of  a  quiet,  retiring  disposition,  and  few  haie  ets 
seen  her  there.  Col.  Wm.  Breckinridge's  wife  is  at  Lexingtoii.  Sn»i 
has  been  contriving  letters  to  her  by  the  under-ground  mail  line.  Ste*" 
Miss  Desha.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Clay,  daughter  of  Charles  CkjM 
grand-daughter  of  great  Harry  of  the  West.  You  know  tiie  Breekiund^ 
always  marry  into  the  oldest  and  most  intellectual  families.* 

''Mrs.  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  is  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  but  the  ge&«nl)i>^ 
Tullahoma.  Mrs.  Gen.  Buckner  is  with  her  husband  at  Mobile.  Mn-Gs- 
Wm.  Bate  is  at  her  father's,  in  HuntsviUe.  Mrs.  Gen.  Withers  is  tf 
Shelbyville.  So  is  Mrs.  Gen.  Geo.  Massey.  Mrs.  Maj.  Stevensoa,  X^ 
Maj.  Cunningham,  and  Mrs.  Mij.  Schon  are  with  their  husbsD^  ^ 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Maj.  Gen.  McCown,  of  Tenn.,  is  under  antit^ 
sending  off  one  of  his  staff  without  Gen.  Bragg's  permission:  lo  ^ 
newspapers  state.  Col.  Burch  Cook  has  resigned  his  oommissioa  is  & 
C.  S.  Army:  cause,  bad  health.  Col.  John  Savage  has  resigned,  beewK 
Lt.  Col.  Maurice  J.  Wright,  his  junior,  was  promoted  orer  him.  Fok^ 
opinion  justifies  Savage's  course.  He  is  said  to  be  very  bitter  in  sboM^ 
Gov.  Harris  and  others.  Though  not  popular  personally,  yet  all  adait  tktf 
a  better  colonel  than  Savage  was  cannot  be  found  in  either  army,  vhfle  il 
equally  agree  that  few,  if  any,  would  surpass  him. 

•*  As  Brigadier-General  Bob  Foster  and  his  brother  William  make  diia  ^ 

*  Mrs.  BmoiB,  aboye  spoken  of,  has  her  chapter  in  thia  work. — Avtbos. 
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head-quarters,  Mrs.  Boiling,  of  Nashville,  is  here.  It  is  said  she  is  treated 
with  so  much  kindness  (I)  by  Federals  and  others  at  Nashville,  that  she  con 
templates  an  early  return  to  the  capital.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  street- 
gossip,  and  is  credited  here.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  'Chattanooga 
Rebel/  is  said  to  be  very  much  in  love  with  Miss  Fogg,  sister  to  the  A.  Q.  M. 
Gol.  Reece,  formerly  paymaster  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee ;  ditto  Miss  Rut 
ledge.  Lt.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  it  is  said,  is  the  fortunate  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  MoUie  Bang.  Capt  Frank  Green  will  be  married  to  Miss  Pattie  so  soon 
as  the  war  ends.  The  Misses  Ewing,  of  NashviUe,  are  here,  and  receive 
much  attention,  of  course.  Tours,  respectfully,  visits  them  when  he  can, 
but  not  often.    We  hear  funny-* yes,  very  facetious — ^reports  concerning  a 

Miss  B ,  of  Edgefield.   We  have  it  in  Dixie  that  she  has  been  enlisting 

soldiers  in  our  ranks.    Is  it  so  ?    We  hear  But  no  matter  1    We  defer 

interrogations  for  those  who  write  to  us.  The  Southern  prisoners,  when  out 
from  Nashville,  all  have  something  to  tell  about  Nashville  girls.  One  tells 
us  he  heard  Miss  Bellie  curse  a  Yankee  soldier. 

**  Dave  Jackson  passed  here  recently,  en  route  to  Richmond.  When  he 
returns,  will  hand  him  his  mother's  letter.  Joe  Pickett  is  in  Charleston. 
Tom  Cook  left  here  on  tlie  30th  of  March  for  La.  He  was  well, — ^well  pleased 
with  his  visit  to  all.  J.  Jr.  is  sick.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  room  for  two 
weeks.  He  has  some  kind  of  fever — ^nothing  serious.  Should  he  become 
seriously  ill,  will  advise  his  father's  family.  Dr.  Smith  is  at  Winchester. 
He  has  letters  from  Edgefield  dated  23d  March.  Shelby  Williams  is  here, 
and  wishes  his  wife  to  know  he  is  well.  Neil  Brown,  Jr.,  is  travelling  as 
special  messenger  for  Major  Bransford,  Chief  of  Transportation  at  this  place. 
Tom  and  TuUy  are  with  Capt.  Cheney  at  Tullahoma.  All  quite  well. 
Mr.  McWhisten,  at  Kingston,  and  his  father-in-law  at  Talladega,  both  well. 
John  Green  has  gone  to  Atlanta  to  live.  Rawworth  and  Morgan  remain. 
Ike,  Dan,  Gabe,  and  Allen  are  here— all  weU.    Moss  Goodbar  is  in  distress. 

He  has  not  received  his ,  and  his has  been  broken  up.    The  wagon 

gentleman  is  thought  to  be  doing  well.  He  is  at  Gainesborough.  His  sister's 
letter  was  forwarded  to  him.  He  sends  us  many  newspapers.  Mr.  Darrah^ 
of  Breckinridge's  staff,  is  in  Lagrange,  Georgia,  making  love  to  Miss  Lucy 
Seifer.  Maggie  S.  and  Fanny  C.  are  both  well,  and  both  wish  to  return. 
Bob  B«  has  been  advised  to  tell  them  to  stay  where  they  are— the  former,  at 

least — until .    Tom  Cook's  ambrotype  and  Dave  Jackson^s  photographs 

are  here  in  our  keeping  for  their  friends  and  relations  at  home.'^ 

The  foregoing  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  G.  McWhorter,  residing 
at  Edgefield,  opposite  Nashville,  a  noted  admirer  of  Southern  ^'rights,"  and 
an  uncompromising  rebel,  whose  husband  we  have  heard  mentioned  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  by  rebel  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville, to  be  sent  through  our  lines,  and  which  were  intercepted  and  passed 
upon  or  pigeon-holed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Police,  as  was  deemed 

Advisable. 
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(A  IiAdy  in  Conneeticut  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  B.  Priksle,  at  Charieft::fl.S>!. 
Sent  by  Mbs.  Cbbathav  to  Mrs.  Moboav,  to  be  mtOed.} 

[Extr<ici.] — "  Recent  eventB  show  so  plainly  that,  if  man  propoees,  W 
disposes.  Tou  can  imagine  how  I  shuddered  when  I  heard  Fedenl  linn 
tell  their  friends  how  easily  my  dear  old  home  is  to  be  captored;  their  f  js 
being  to  run  their  iron  m onstirs  so  close  under  Sumter  that  her  gvas  f^  4 
be  depressed,  while  they  fire  their  Satanic  balls  of  450  pounds  wk  it  \€ 
walls,  and  crumble  them  as  they  wish.  You  know  these  iron  bosts  fin  rr* 
guns  from  one  side,  making  a  discharge  of  900  pounds,  thej  nj.  ^?3 
Sumter.  Qod  grant  that  your  noble  B.  [Beauregard]  knows  more  t\m  'h 
than  the  'Feds'  imagine  I" 

We  have  not  space  to  spare  for  the  insertion  of  the  abore  letter,  anit » 
it  merits.  Its  author,  to  judge  her  by  her  letter,  is  one  of  the  wilili-?:  :*  ^ 
women  yet  put  upon  our  record, — albeit  she  is  enjoying  all  the  rights,  pr  :- 
leges,  and  comforts  of  a  Connecticut  home.  The  Chief  of  Pulic«  T-n 
greatly  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  her  name  and  pnllish  i:  ^ 
this  connection.    There  was  no  signature  attached  to  the  letter. 


(Prom  "Gbrtbitdh/'  at  Naahrille,  to  Fbavk  8.  Scott,  Pebmary  W,1S«5. 

[ExtractJ]---**  When  will  redemption  from  these  despots  come  to  a' 
When — ^how  long— ere  with  shouts  of  joy  we  shall  make  the  wdkin  rir:ii 
the  entrance  of  our  South* a  noble  boys  f  Come !  We  crouch  to  the  fw  vt 
Awiut  but  your  coming  to  spring  up  and  help  you  to  strike  for  libertr-'* 


(From  0sirrRVVE  to  "Rob,"  Febmaty  19, 18dS.) 

[ESrfroct]— "To  say  you  were  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboiooii tlu 
admits  you  into  the  confidence  and  hearts  of  all  Southern  friends.  B^r-'j 
boldly,  glcmoQsly,  knights  of  imperial  valor,  you  withstood  ^e  overvbejc  :: 
numbers  of  the  Huns,  who  indeed  have  proved  the  '  scourge'  of  God.  Frta 
atrocities  committed,  they  place  themselves  in  history  with  th€  Fkai^ 
banditti  under  William  de  la  Mark ;  and  our  defenders  climb  to  the  ntor- 
of  <^valry  and  nobility's  heights,  and  overshadow  the  Scottish  iict^ 
Body-0uard,  who  existed  and  fought  at  the  same  date  in  histoiy.  Pet^ 
ere  this  reaches  you  another  Gk>lgotha  will  sadden  the  land,  alnsdy  i*^ 
in  *  trappings  of  war.'  Once  more  our  sacred  soil  will  receive  to  ito  i^f"^' 
those  caskets  rifled  of  the  pearl  which  makes  them  so  beantifol,  ndetf' 
friends  and  associates.  Not  many  sweet  smiles  and  kindly  words  ve  vsis^ 
un  the  wou2d4te  elegant  officers  of  the yrand  Federal  Arm^.    Anwo^ 
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Still  being  made,  Donigan  &  Calhoaa  being  the  last  victims  I  have  heard 
of.  'Tis  said  they  are  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  two  Yankee  pedlars  taken 
by  General  J.  H.  Morgan.  The  penitentiary  received  them  as  inmates. 
Fortynsix  escaped  a  night  or  tvv^o  since,  one  being  a  spy  for  the  general  just 
mentioned.  Frank  McNairy  and  Johnnie  Rirkman's  remains  have  been 
brought  up  and  buried.    The  former  had  not  been  treated  as  we  heard.'' 


(From  "NAivvn/'  Balcony  Place,  Nasfayille,  Febniaiy  20, 1862,  to 
Db.  L.  T.  Paths,  per  Dr.  Williams,  6.C.A.) 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  that  unfortunate  affair  at  Fort  Donelsoui 
which  resulted  in  a  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  some  gallant  officers,  among 
whom  were  my  brotheMn-lavT's  youngest  brother  and  nephew, — ^the  choicest 
fiower  qf<mr  land.  So  young,  too  I  But  the  hardest  of  all  is,  after  treating 
the  corpse  with  every  indignity  possible,  they  [the  Federals]  refused  even  a 
Christian  burial :  not  a  prayer  at  the  graven  nor  any  demonstration  what* 
ever  I" 


(From  Mas.  Williaxi  [Nashville],  Home,  February  20,  to  her  hiuband, 

ROBSBT  A.  WlLLIAXS.) 

**  Poor  Colonel  Frank's  [meaning  Frank  McNairy]  remains  are  still  at  his 
mother's.  She  is  almost  a  maniac,  and  cannot  decide  what  to  do,  as  he  has 
been  denied  the  right  of  a  Christian  burial.    Is  it  not  sad  V 

[N.B. — General  Rosecrans  refused  any  other  than  a  respectful  privatt 
burial.] 


(From  — -*  "■"—,  Kashville,  February  20, 1863,  to  her  sUter,  Mas.  H.  J.  Jokkb.) 

*'  Can  it  be  that  the  South  regards  with  sospicion  all  who  are  in  Nash*' 
ville?  If  80,  I  do  not  know  wlio  they  may  regard  as  true:  certainly  not 
those  who  have  fled  from  Nashville,  leaving  it  to  be  no  less  than  a.  Union 
town.  There  is  more  good  accomplished  by  remaining  here  and  bearing  the 
^runt  of  this  terrible  time— of  holding  up  the  hands  of  those  who  fall— 
than  to  take  a  musket  into  the  ranks.  This  town  now  is  settled  alarmingly 
with  Northern  people ;  and  although  the  old  residents  may  stand  firm,  of 
course  they  will  ever  (if  voting  should  be  allowed)  be  outnumbered.  Frank 
McNairy  has  not  been  buried  yet.  They  are  afraid  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  some 
violence  from  the  base  Tennessee  [Union]  troops.  You  know  that  fbolish 
and  unfortunate  advertisement  for  bloodhounds  has  exasperated  €k>Temor 
Johnston,  and  unjust  vengeance  is  muttered.'' 
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(From  Mrs.  Db.  Hall  to  her  brother  in  the  Confedente  Aiaj.] 

[Extrnd,] — "The  detective  police  system  here  exceeds  any  thing  jot  ps 
aaw.  ^ot  wishing  to  fall  into  their  hands,  I  hare  not  eTcn  aBkedfcra{i« 
these  three  months." 

The  foregoing  letters  and  extracts  may  well  be  preserred,  u  Matt  4 
the  course  of  Southern  wome^ 


A  Oinomiiati  Spj. 

For  several  months  past  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  has  known  i  j-:*^, 
smiling,  wide-awake  personage  (a  native  of  the  "  Green  Isle,"  bm  vb?.  u 
remarkably  well  cut-and-dried  and  seasoned,  nevertheless),  by  the  umi 
M.  £.  Joyce.  He  corresponds  for  different  Northern  papers,  visits  in©: 
among  the  camps,  is  always  in  with  his  laugh  and  his  stnry,  and  is  ai  H. 
of  accompanying  an  expedition,  sharing  danger,  and  having  a  roofSi  riap 
as  "any  other  man." 

Who  of  our  army  officers  does  not  remember  little  Joyce,— or** Ji^.'^ 
we  term  him  ?  That  he  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  that  bis  I'x.s 
were  put  in  pretty  nearly  the  right  place,  let  the  following  fecti  be  te;^ 
proof. 

In  November  last,  while  plodding  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  croesinj'^ 
from  one  camp  to  another,  our  hero  was  picked  up,  or,  rather,  puIW  dir- 
from  his  horse  by  some  rebel  guerrillas  or  patrols.  lie  was  rather  tat: 
aback;  but  for  an  instant  only.  He  was  soon  entirely  "aisy"  with4«.- 
teUing  them  all  sorts  of  a  story,  and,  as  he  states  it,  '*  letting  on  Hcedi  5b 

the  d 1,"  as  a  butternut  citizen.     Satisfied  that  be  was  "a  good  eet? 

Morgan"  for  them,  he  was  not  retuned  long;  and  he  hastily  tens^ 
back  to  the  city,  highly  elated  with  his  adventure. 

"^Hark'ee,  now,  Joyce;  you  are  just  my  man,"  said  Oolonel  Trewic 
"  You  can  go  to  Murfreesborough  without  any  trouble,— can  ge*  »*  *' 
infbnnation  we  desire.  I  will  get  you  a  good  horse  and  outfit,  and  pt;  f^ 
tiiree  hundred  dollars  for  the  trip,  if  you  are  quick  and  smart." 

The  newspaper-man's  chuckle  rounded  into  an  attentive  perioitf^ 
pondered  over  the  idea,  and  heard  all  about  the  "  how  to  do  it"  froa  o* 
Chief  of  Police.  He  was  to  ride  boldly  up  to  the  rebel  lines  and  ebin  » '' 
the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer," — a  man«f«^ 
aervative  sentiments,  who  was  friendly  to  the  South,  was  opposed  to  ^ 
war,  was  in  the  Union  army  as  regular  correspondent,  had  writttt  tf^ 
thing  to  offend  Qeneral  Roseorans,  and  the  latter  had  imprisoned  and  iV^ 
him ;  and  he  was  now  determined  to  injure  Rosecrans  and  his  crowd  ill  ^ 
ooold.  Joyce  liked  the  idea.  It  was  novel  and  feasible,— vooM  ti» 
him  into  tall  company,  and  would  pay  well.    Joyce,  therefote,  pi«P^ 
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and  about  the  25th  of  November  last  be  salli^  forth  as  boldly  as  would  th^ 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  as  happy  as  Sancho,  his  squire,  when  at  his  best 
estate,  as  "govemor  of  an  island." 

The  joke  and  Joyce  succeeded  admirably.  He  was  taken  to  Murfrees- 
borough,  and  into  the  august  presence  of  Bragg.  He  told  his  tale  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence,  and  swore  great  oaths  of  yengeance  against  the 
"^pid  Dutchman,''  the  leader  of  the  Yankee  fanatics  and  oowards  at 
Nashville,  Soq,  His  assertions  were  partially  borne  out  by  one  of  General 
Bragg's  principal  officers,  who  stated  that  he  had  recently  seen  an  account 
in  a  Nashville  or  Louisville  paper  of  a  difficulty  with  some  writer  of  the 
Cincinnati  "  Enquirer,''  whom  the  Union  commander  had  imprisoned  and 
then  banished  from  his  army  lines. 

Bragg  was  not  a  little  pleased,  at  the  incident  A  tyrant  in  his  own 
"bailiwick,"  he  was  gratified  to  hear  of  the  malignant  fanaticism  and  iigus- 
tice  of  the  opposing  commander. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  humble  representative 
of  Cincinnati,  "for  I  respect  your  occupation  and  admire  the  men  who 
employ  you.  The  Cincinnati  'Enquirer*  is  the  only  paper  in  the  West  that 
does  the  cause  of  the  South  even  common  justice.  I  will  protect  you  within 
my  lines,  and  render  your  stay  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Joyce  was  thankful  and  at  ease :  he  always  is.  He  was  again  slightly 
severe  on  the  "Dutchman"  in  command  at  Nashville,  and  on  the  "Abolition 
fanatics"  of  the  North,  and,  now  that  he  was  in  the  proper  position,  it 
should  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not  write  home  to  the  Cincinnati  *'  Enquirer'^ 
some  homely  truths,  pro  bono  publico.  His  only  fear  was  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  send  his  productions  to  the  "  Enquirer." 

"Never  fear  about  that,"  replied  General  Bragg:  "  I  will  see  to  that.  My 
man  John  Morgan  is  superintendent  of  the  railroad-system  in  the  Southwest, 
and  will  get  your  letters  through  by  first  trains." 

Pleased  with  the  conceit,  Bragg  and  Joyce  both  smiled  over  a  nip  of  quite 
new  and  sharp  Robertson  county  whiskey.  Supper  being  announced,  Joyce 
was  invited  to  the  table,  and,  with  the  usual  modesty  and  timidity  of  his 
ancestry  in  the  ascendant,  he  sat  down  to  his  rations  of  beans,  coffee,  and 
com  bread.  Bragg  and  his  staff  were  there  assembled,  and  the  tale  of  Joyce 
was  again  unfolded  to  admiring  auditors.  After  supper  Joyce  retired  to  a 
vacant  comer,  and  with  pen  and  paper  he  toiled  for  an  hour,  writing  up  one 
of  the  most  scathing  and  glowing  diatribes  upon  low-lived  "Dutchmen"  and 
high-toned  gentlemen,  the  horrors  of  war,  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  Northern  Abolitionists  and  fanatics.  The  epistle  was 
properly  enveloped,  addressed  in  style  (for  Joyce  is  an  elegant  and  rapid 
penman)  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati "  Enquirer,"  and  handed  to  an  aide  of 
General  Bragg's  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Morgan  line ;  and  thus  ended  the  task 
of  our  quondam  correspondent.  He  strolled  over  the  town  in  company  with 
an  under-officer  or  two,  and  a  fair  cigar.  To  his  companions  he  expatiated 
Wgely  upon  Nashville  army  affairs  and  Northern  sentiments  ard  sympfk 
H 
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tbies ;  Bid  v.  need  not  be  specify  set  doirn,  for  aaghtwebunr.ibitbetili 
any  mor^  of  ''whoppers"  tiian  the  time  and  occasion  would  wamfil 

Next  day  the  man  of  the  ''Enquirer/'  after  break&sting  with  tomecte 
at  Bragg's  head-quarters,  set  out  to  yiew  the  town,  as  per  assaniice^a 
officers  that  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  do.  The  railroad-depot^  the  usi 
houses,  the  outer  works,  &c.,  were  visited,  in  the  most  indiffereat  udsiri- 
oemed  manner.  Ere  long,  however,  some  military  officer,  drened  spiii 
little  "  brief  authority,"  accosted  our  explorer  afier  items  and  deato^ 
that  he  give  an  account  of  himself. 

"  To  the  divil  with  ye  I  An'  is  it  the  likee  of  you  that  is  afUier  !1d^ 
me  and  axin'  me  name  an'  business?  Qo  to  Major-(}eneral  Bragg, ic' ^"i 
tell  ye  who  I  am !" 

The  officer  was  not  to  be  thus  put  aside;  he  collared  Joyce  forthviiKi:^ 
led  him  to  the  provost-marshal's  office,  near  by,  supposing  him  to  be  a  ^ 
ing  soldier  or  skulking  conscript.  The  provost-maishal  was  of  lis  iffi 
opinion. 

"  I'll  send  you  to  your  regiment    What  is  it?"  asked  the  manbL 

"Tou'U  not  do  the  likes  at  all,  now,"  said  Joyce;  "for  I  doo'tbekertc 
any." 

"Oh,  hoi  you  don't?  Then  you're  just  the  man  I  want;  fori  knot ui 
regiment  that 'has  just  room  for  you,"  replied  the  marshal. 

Matters  began  to  look  serious  for  Joyce.  The  town  was  all  astir,  kc^i 
was  but  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  He  told  his  i^y 
the  marshal,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  he  should  go  back  at  once  to  B:^^ 
head-quarters  and  get  a  pass,  or  endorsement,  it  would  be  all  right  l^y- 
did  so;  and  an  actual  pass  was  granted  to  him,  over  Bragg's  sign  im-^- 
giving  him  the  run  of  the  town, — ^which  pass  Joyce  showed  to  the  osi.'^ 
with  considerable  glee  and,  withal,  a  slight  taste  of  impudent  defiaoce. 

After  looking  about  the  town,  our  correspondent  took  the  can  for  s  ^ 
down  towards  Bridgeport, — ^was  away  two  or  three  days,  going  as  k  ^ 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  ascertained  the  general  condition  of  the  rebel  nu,^ 
returned  to  Murfreesborough.  Again  he  basked  at  times  in  the  pre<Lr  ■: 
General  Bragg  and  his  officials,  and  wrote  lively  and  caustic  philippics^?- 
able  "  Enquirer,"  and  sat  at  Bragg's  table  and  discussed  the  war  and^^^ 
tons.  And,  to  cap  the  very  climax  of  absurdity  and  impudenee,  our  cs 
mounted  his  "Rosinante" — ^the  horse  he  sallied  forth  with  from  thej»^ 
stable  at  Nashville — and  rode  out  to  one  or  more  of  the  grand  diTisiocrf^!^ 
with  President  Jefferson  Davis,  Bragg,  and  his  escort, — Davis  facing  tbr-- 
his  Southern  tour. 

It  was  now  time  for  Joyce  to  be  off,  while  his  budget  was  full  c(nt*i^ 
the  signs  were  favorable.  Some  officers  invited  him  on  the  night  of  the  rer » 
to  go  out  with  them  to  see  some  fair  maids  and  have  a  good  tima  Tb^**^' 
were  at  an  out-of-the-way  place;  and  the  less  said  about  their  chasfitTC 
better, — so  reports  Joyce.  Arrived  there,  the  party  dismount,  hitch  '^^ 
horses,  and  make  themselves  agreeable  within-doors.     Joyce  vatclie  u 
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opportunity,  slips  oat  for  a  moment,  unties  the  horses  and  turns  them  loosk 
in  the  darkness  to  prevent  possible  pursuit,  stealthily  mounts  his  own  horse^ 
or,  more  probably,  the  best  one  of  the  lot — and  makes  off  for  dear  life.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the  pickets,  the  night  being  very  dark ;  and 
ere  morning  he  made  his  way  across  to  the  Cumberland  River,  and  thence 
to  the  Federal  lines. 

"His  information  was  received  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  the  joke 
thus  perpetrated  upon  both  Bragg  and  the  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer''  was  the  talk 
of  the  day.  Its  importance  can  be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the  Union 
army  advanced  towards  Murfreesborough  a  short  time  after  his  return.  His 
statements  were  corroborated  by  two  other  spies  just  in  from  Murfrees- 
borough, and  two  days  after  his  return  there  came  into  our  lines  a  most 
respectable  citizen,  previously  and  now  a  merchant  of  Murfreesborough, 
who  also  confirmed  Joyce's  story,  not  only  as  to  his  army  information,  but 
as  to  the  rCle  he  had  played  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

There  is  something  more  than  a  joke  left  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful, 
patriotic  reader.  There  is  a  future,  when  the  actions,  the  motives,  and  the 
errors  of  men  will  be  truly  judged  by  posterity.  That  time  will  soon  come 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  it  is  not  already  here.  The  editors  of  the 
Cincinnati  "Enquirer"  will  be  arraigned  before  that  bar  of  enlightened,  patri- 
otic public  opinion,  and  the  question  will  be  asked.  Where  was  their  influ* 
ence  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  against  liberty 
and  human  rights  as  guaranteed  to  their  descendants  by  the  Revolutionary 
fathers? 


Two  Rebel  "  Oongressmen's"  WiTOB, 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  December  last,  a  carriage  containing  two 
ladies  and  three  children,  and  trunks  and  packages  betokening  the  party  to  be 
travellers,  came  to  the  picket-line  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  some  four 
miles  out  from  Nashville;  on  the  road  leading  from  Murfreesborough.  Being 
utter  strangers,  and  having  no  pass  or  permission  to  enter  our  lines,  they  were 
sent  in  to  head-quarters  under  guard,  as  is  the  invariable  rule. 

Arrived  in  Nashville,  the  carriage  was  driven  to  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Army  Police,  and  the  case  was  investigated  by  the  provost-judge,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chief  of  Police.  The  facts  elicited  were  as  follows,  and 
were  freely  and  candidly  stated  by  the  ladies. 

Their  names,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Brace  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burnett, — late  residents  of 
Kentucky.  Their  husbands,  thev  u ...  «ow  resided  within  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy, — were  at  that  time  in  or  about  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
attendance  upon  the  so-called  Confederate  Congress,  of  which  body  they 
claimed  to  be  members,  representing  two  Congressional  districts  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  These  men  had  been  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
^i  those  districts  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  They  seceded  and  joined 
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the  Confederate  Congrees,  declaring  at  the  same  time  diat  Keabuby 
also  seceded.  For  thirteen  months  past  these  ladies  had  liTod  vithia  tk 
lines  of  the  Mew  Gk>Temment»  they  stated,  their  husbands  being  tbu  "■ 
Congress"  a  portion  of  the  time:  the  balance  of  the  year  thej  htddYchii 
East  Tennessee,  as  near  to  "the  old  Kentucky  home"  as  thej  oooMwell^ 

In  reply  to  qaeries  of  the  prorost-judge,  the  ladies  stated  thtt  thejb^ 
come  to  our  lines  in  order  to  pass  through  to  their  homes  in  KcBtDckr. 
When  informed  that  he  feared  this  might  not  be  permitted,  ther  iroei^f- 
rently  astonished. 

''What!  stop  women  and  children  from  pasdng  to  thdr  hanMsfin 
exclaimed. 

Etcu  so.  But  they  were  assured  that  their  cases  should  be  etated  tc  ie 
general  commanding,  whose  decision  would  be  final.  The  lidiesYin 
much  distressed  at  the  thought  of  being  prevented  from  "going  hooe. 
Mrs.  Burnett  said  she  had  two  little  sons  in  Kentucky,  and  all  her  itbii^ 
and  friends,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  thirteen  months,  nor  heard  bm 
for  many  weeks.  Mrs.  Bruce  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  cx-GoTernor  Hda, 
who  resided  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  She  must  go  home  to  her  parents,  h  i 
cause  that  was  plainly  apparent, — ^her  approaching  confinement. 

The  day  had  been  raw  and  cold,  for  it  was  mid-winter,  and  thelidieiii^ 
children  were  chilled,  tired,  and  dismal  in  feeling  indeed.  ThejirafBs^ 
as  comfortable  as  possible  before  a  cheerful  fire.  Some  remntnts  of  (Vft 
mas  confectionery,  stowed  away  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  jodge's  <k4 
were  distributed  to  the  little  ones,  who  devoured  them  as  on!  j  chiMm  at 
Remarking  their  glee,  one  of  the  mothers  observed, — 

"Ah,  sir  I  that  is  the  first  candy  they  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Vara 
none  to  be  had  where  they  have  just  come  from." 

The  ladies  further  stated  that  they  presumed  they  wonU  Ttm 
permanently  in  Kentucky.  When  told  that  this  would  inToW«  (s=? 
separation  from  their  husbands,  they  looked  blank  astonishmeDt;  noAttC; 
knew  not  what  to  answer  when  informed  that  if  allowed  to  pen  <■  t: 
Kentucky  they  probably  would  not  be  permitted  to  return.  Thej  •pp«-'^- 
to  realize  very  feebly,  if  at  all,  the  actual  condition  of  their  section  d  i« 
country, — and  had  been  of  the  opinion  that,  as  ladies  and  noo-oombsttf? 
they  could  pass  about  as  freely  as  in  times  past. 

They  stated,  also,  that  they  had  taken  this  latter  step  of  their  own  ecemi- 
their  husbands  neither  advising  nor  restraining  them.  Mrs.  Brace  nii  >'^ 
husband  had  expressed  to  her  his  fears,  or  doubts,  when  they  ptrtti  t^ 
perhaps  the  Federals  would  not  receive  them  within  their  lines. 

The  pseudo-Congressmen  had  oome  with  their  wives  and  babes  t<^  ^ 
freesborough,  and  there  left  them  ^li . . .  iurned  to  East  Tennessee  ind  R^ 
mond, — to  their  warm  and  congenial  nests  in  that  mansion  of  peli^'-*^ 
the  Confederate  Congress,  composed  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  negrodnntf 
aristocrats. 

Without  detaining  the  ladies  and  their  little  ones  longer,  thej  ^f- 
driven  to  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  and  the  best  in  the  house  was  ^poediW  t 
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their  disposal.  The  Chief  of  Police  made  up  bis  report  of  the  facts,  and 
sent  it  forthwith  to  the  general  commanding.  The  report,  ere  midnight  had 
elapsed,  elicited  the  following  response.  For  the  sdce  of  brevity  we  omit 
the  formalities  and  signatures  of  the  documents : — 

"  Sir: — ^In  your  report  of  this  evening  you  state  tbat  two  ladies,  their  chil- 
dren and  baggage,  with  vehicle  and  driver,  came  to  our  lines  without  permit 
to  enter ;  that  they  were  apprebended  and  reported  to  your  office.  Their 
statements  made  in  writing  are  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the  wives  of  men 
prominent  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion,  who  now  seek  protection  from 
a  great  and  good  Government  which  their  husbands  are  aiming  to  destroy. 

**  The  Provost-Marshal  General  will  provide  conveyance  for  these  ladies  and 
their  children  beyohd  these  lines  in  the  direction  of  Murfreesborough,  from 
whence  they  say  they  came ;  or  they  may  be  carried  quite  to  Murfreesbo- 
rougb,  upon  the  pledge  of  the  ladies,  for  themselves  and  for  their  husbands  and 
friends,  guaranteeing  the  safe  and  speedy  retutn  of  the  driver  and  carriage. 

"  By  command  of,"  &c.  &c. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  following  order  was  handed  in  to  the  ladies' 
rooms,  at  their  hotel : — 

"  The  ladies  herein  referred  to— Mrs.  Bruce  and  Mrs.  Burnett — are  respect- 
fully informed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  order  of  the  general 
commanding,  a  conveyance  will  be  in  attendance  upon  you  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  morning,  to  convey  you  as  indicated. 
"  Respectfully,  yours,"  Ac, 

So  far  had  the  case  progressed,  when  an  unseen  difficulty  sprung  up. 
This  day  the  Federal  army  was  under  orders  to  march  on  to  Murfreesborough, 
and  the  awful  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  Stone  River  were  about  to 
commence.  No  hack-driver  nor  team  could  be  hired  in  Nashville  to 
take  the  party  back  to  Murfreesborough,  for  fear  of  trouble— conscription, 
confiscation,  etc. — ^upon  the  road,  lined  as  it  was  with  rebel  guerrillas  and 
thousands  of  rebel  troops.  At  length  the  Chief  of  Police  procured  one  of 
his  own  employes,  and  pressed  the  horses  and  carriage  of  a  colored  hack- 
man,  upon  the  ladies'  giving  the  following  document  to  satisfy  the  unwilling 
driver: — 

"  Nashville,  Tehh.,  December  27, 1802. 
*'  Mr.  George  F.  Moori. — Sir  : — This  is  to  assure  you  that  you,  in  under- 
taking to  drive  us  to  Murfreesborough,  will  not  be  molested  by  the  forces  or 
pickets  of  the  Confederate  Army;  and  we  guarantee  your  safe  and  speedy 
return  to  Nashville  upon  the  day  following  our  arrival  at  Murfreesborough, 
or  at  safe  quarters  for  us  within  the  Confederate  lines. 

"  Mrs.  L.  B.  Bruce. 

'*MrS.  £.  S.  BURNSTT. 
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Whilo  giving  this  assarance  to  their  driver,  the  ladies  cried  asif  ib« 
hearts  would  break  at  their  disappointment  and  unlucky  predicame&L  U^ 
complained  ni  the  destitution  and  discomfort  of  life  at  the  Scoth,  sl:  i 
their  long  absence  from  children,  parents,  Ac. ;  and  there  iras  mod  ri- 
pathy  expressed  for  them  by  the  officers  at  head-quarters,  who,  nerenhrlTe. 
acknowledged  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  action  of  their  genenL  T^ 
Chief  of  Police  having  made  all  needful  arrangements,  the  csrrugc  -m 
ordered  up,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  continuing  until  afier  disi'i 
and  their  departure  was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  Perceiving  the  vci-v 
ness  of  the  children's  clothing,  &c.,  he  gave  the  ladies  permission  to  ptri.*. 
such  articles  of  personal  comfort  as  they  might  desire, — a  privilege  o^v 
accepted.  They  shopped  for  two  or  three  hours  during  that  aftcraoun, .. : 
purchasing  some  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  small  articles,  for  whiob  ti ; 
gave  orders  on  their  relatives  in  Kentucky  to  the  obliging  storelLe6(<^  '-i 
ladies  being  quite  without  money,  it  seemed. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  was  falling  briskly, — a  continuous  driiile.  T' 
carriage  was  at  hand,  and  the  party  was  ensconced  therein,  thej  md^-:: 
due  attention  from  several  officers  about  head-quarters.  New  blanker  "^p? 
purchased,  to  wrap  around  the  children  and  to  stop  up  the  cracb  J.  -' 
carriage-doors.  It  was  a  miserable  day ;  the  army  was  in  motion,  to  i- 
there  was  fighting  going  on  out  on  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  oiiic- 
ading  being  heard  at  intervals.  A  circuitous  route  of  over  fortj-fire  lv< 
must  be  travelled  to  avoid  the  armies.  The  carriage  drove  awav  npx  ^ 
tedious,  dreary  journey,  and  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  entered  the  (otl  .. 
Murfreesborough.  There  all  was  on  the  qpii  vive.  The  rebel  armj  wi»  p 
paring  to  meet  General  Rosecrans  on  Stone  River,  a  mile  or  two  iktiI  ' 
the  town,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  place  might  be  destroyed  ert  i:- 
contest  was  decided.  After  inquiring  all  over  the  town,  shelter  w»j  i 
last  found  for  the  exhausted  party.  But  times  were  stirring.  Peuplt;  '^re 
fleeing.  Our  Congressmen's  wives  and  little  ones  were  among  the  t^'.' 
birds  next  day,  leaving  Murfreesborough  before  daylight  for  their  hosliiw 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  or  in  East  Tennessee,  by  the  five  o'clock  tnuo.  (•'-^ 
of  them  remembered  her  pledge,  and  spoke  to  an  officer  about  her  (iri^'J 
The  officer  may  have  promised;  but  that  was  all.  The  next  day  oar tt 
was  allowed  the  run  of  the  town ;  but  as  for  a  pass  through  the  lines  to  N**> 
ville,  nobody  had  any  ears  for  his  case.  The  battles  of  Stone  River  c  -• 
menced  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  the  driver  and  his  team  were  prt>^- 
to  haul  in  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battle-field  to  the  town  ho^p^'-^'* 
When  the  rebel  army  evacuated  in  the  night,  they  carried  ofi"  his  borsa  t- 
vehicle,  and  would  have  taken  him,  he  thinks,  had  he  not  hidden  his^- 
in  an  old  outbuilding  or  house  and  escaped  the  notice  of  their  pre8^;^^^ 
which  swept  over  the  place,  taking  the  active  negroes  and  able-bodied  ''^' 
men  with  their  army. 

Upon  the  Union  troops  entering  Murfreesborough,  the  most  joyful  du^  ' 
the  hour  was  this  carriage-driver.  As  for  the  team,  it  was  gone,  noDtib*' 
whither,  and  must  be  paid  for.    The  non-return  of  our  driver  abw  fro^tA  '* 
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a  very  nice  little  arrangement  our  police  had  planned, — ^to  make  a  good  spj 
of  the  driver  on  the  rebel  movements  at  Murfreesborough  I 

Some  weeks  now  elapsed,  and  the  matter  had  quite  passed  from  mind 
(except  an  occasional  dun  from  the  poor  darkey  at  Nashville,  whose  carriage 
and  horses  were  gone,  and  for  which  he  was  promised  payment),  when  the 
Chief  of  Police  learned  that  these  ladies— or  at  least  one  of  them — ^had 
arrived  in  Kentucky;  and,  without  any  desire  to  harass  rebel  women,  but 
simply  to  recover  the  value  of  the  lost  property,  to  pay  it  over  to  its  owner, 
he  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter  still  further. 

The  discovery  was  accidental;  and  we  relate  it  as  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  apparent  trifles,  all  through  life.  John  Morgan's  gang 
had  made  their  raid  into  Kentucky,  destroying  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  some  two  weeks  before,  and  stages  were  now  running  between  the 
break,  where  two  very  high  trestle-work  bridges  were  destroyed,  at  Mul- 
draugh's  Hill.  One  morning,  at  Elizabethtown,  before  daylight,  the  stage- 
agent  overheard  two  negro  hostlers  conversing  about  affairs  at  ^'Mass'r 
Helm's,"  while  currying  their  horses.  Says  one  of  them, — a  bright,  likely 
slave,  owned  by  ex-Governor  Helm,  of  that  town, — 

"  I  say,  Joe,  somefin  gwine  on  at  mass'r's  house.    Did  yer  know  dat  ?" 

"What  is  it.  Bill  ?    Didn't  know  of  nuffin." 

"Well,  ole  mass'r's  daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce,  has  jest  slipped  in  from  de 
Souf ;  and  quite  a  time  dar  last  night,  shore." 

The  stage-man  was  from  Nashville,  and  conversant  with  the  facts  above 
related.  He  questioned  the  negro,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Bruce  had  got 
home  secretly,  via  the  Cumberland  Gap  route.  As  the  train  went  down 
to  Nashville  next  day,  he  saw  the  provost-judge  of  the  department  on 
the  train,  by  mere  chance:  he  also  happened  to  remember,  as  a  simple 
incident,  the  conversation  of  the  negroes ;  and  he  asked,  for  information, 
whether  the  general  had  revoked  his  decision  respecting  the  traitors'  wives. 
Proper  steps  were  now  taken ;  and  thus,  ere  the  lapse  of  many  days,  the 
vigilant  Chief  of  Police  was  ofiBicially  apprized  that  one  of  these  ladies — Mrs. 
Bruce — had  arrived  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  and  was  then  at  her 
father's  house.  He  reported  the  case  to  head-quarters,  with  the  following 
order  as  the  result : — 

"  Sir  : — Your  report  respecting  the  return  of  one,  and  probably  of  two, 
ladies, — Mrs.  L.  B.  Bruce  and  Mrs.  £.  S.  Burnett, — ^wives  of  two  notable 
rebels,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  and  now  assuming  to  be  members  of  Congress 
in  the  so-called  Congress  of  the  rebels  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  claiming  to 
represent  the  loyal  State  of  Kentucky  therein,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
general  in  command. 

"You  state  in  said  report  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  question,  after  having 
been  refused  entrance  within  these  lines  at  Nashville,  and  having  been  sent 
back  to  the  rebel  army  at  Murfreesborough  in  December  last,  has  since 
then  passed  into  Kentucky  through  the  Cumberlands  without  permission  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  military  authorities,  and  is  now  in  our 
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midst,  i'l  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  due  onlj  to  lojal  citixej. 
the  husband  of  this  lady  meanwhile  being  still  at  his  ne&rioos  wsi  i 
Tiolence  against  the  nation  and  fraud  upon  the  people  of  Kentoekr. 

"  As  appears  from  documents  in  the  office,  copies  of  which  are  beni 
annexed,  the  ladies  in  question  were  furhished  with  a  carnage  ud  ti» 
horses  and  a  driver,  to  convey  them  from  our  lines  back  to  MarfreebrnqL 
they  guaranteeing  safe  and  speedy  return  to  head-quartere  of  the  av. 
You  report  that  said  property  was  never  returned,  but  was  taken  Soctkk 
the  rebels  when  they  evacuated  Murfreesborough  several  dajs  thcra.%. 
Also  you  report  the  special  guarantee  to  the  driver  of  the  carriage  [i  e^j 
of  which  is  also  hereto  annexed)  was  not  in  the  least  observed  bjthrki:* 
in  the  premises  nor  by  the  rebel  authorities,  and  that  said  driver  w»b^ 
as  a  prisoner,  and  hid  himself  in  a  building  when  the  rebels  evaeaated  Mur- 
freesborough, to  prevent  their  forcing  him  away  as  a  prisoner  or  coMcrift. 

"  This  exceeding  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  above  named,  eoif-^ 
with  their  act  of  stealing  within  our  lines  against  the  express  order  iatk: 
case,  has  received  the  serious  consideration  of  the  general  commandiag- 

**  You  are  herewith  ordered  to  send  a  competent  officer  to  where  ^sij 
chance  to  be,  if  within  this  department,  and  there  demand  and  receivt 
speedy  and  full  payment  for  the  value  of  the  said  horses  and  carni^  tf^ 
also  proper  compensation  to  the  driver  for  his  wrongful  detenticfi,  t» 
amount  being  left  to  your  judgment,  or  others  who  knew  the  proper  »^ 
its  value ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal  of  said  persons  so  to  do,  you  will  havei#ft 
arrested  at  once  and  sent  to  these  head-quarters. 

"  If  not  in  this  department,  you  will  confer  with  proper  authorities  ibet 
they  are.  You  will,  further,  prepare  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  U)^^ 
with  a  copy  of  this  order,  and  transmit  the  same  to  Brigadier-Genenl  Bi^it 
presenting  the  case  to  him  as  to  whether  he  deems  such  persona,  undfr  »^ 
peculiar  circumstances,  entitled  to  residence  within  his  lines. 

**  You  will  report  especially  to  these  head-quarters  your  action  ia  ^ 
premises. 

"  By  order  of,"  &c.  Ac. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  order,  an  officer  was  sent  to  Keotuckr.  ix 
found  one  of  the  "  Congressmen's"  wives  at  the  house  of  her  f«3* 
ex-Governor  Helm,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings— peace,  ft* 
fort,  and  dry-goods — vouchsafed  to  her  people  by  the  good  old  Uuioo.  tK 
lady  prayed  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay.  Iler  father  la^  ^ 
implored.  He  paid  nine  hundred  dollars  cash  for  the  lost  horses  and  carWy*' 
and  the  lady  was  permitted  to  remain,  as  a  matter  of  humanity.  Tha'fcisi 
a  chain  of  events  which  at  the  time  created  no  little  remark  in  in&cialv^J 
circles ;  and,  although  of  no  remarkable  importance  as  respects  war  t&^ 
these  cases  may  well  be  preserved  as  matter  of  minor  historj  for  fori^ 
reading,  which  will  **  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  "A  Gossiping  Letter,"  in  this  wte 
written  by  a  rebel  officer  to  a  secesh  lady  of  Nashville,  our  frimd  M^ 
Bruce  soon  returned  to  the  land  of  Pixie,  where  she  has  since  <«ti^^ 
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superior  figure,  through  the  aid  of  mlks,  jewelry,  Ac.,  that  she  was  able  to 
purchase  at  Louisyille  and  eastward,  probably  from  the  pay  of  the  bogus 
Congressman  her  husband,  and  from  his  army  contracts  with  the  Southern 
clique  of  masters. 


Horjford,  the  Daring  Spy. 

*'JoHN  Moktokd" — so  let  us  call  him,  good  reader-— was  bom  near 
Augusta,  Georgia,  of  Scotch  parents,  in  the  year  1832.  A  blacksmith  by 
trade,  he  early  engaged  in  railroading,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion 
was  master-mechanic  upon  a  prominent  Southern  road.  Being  a  strong 
Union  man,  and  making  no  secret  of  it,  he  was  discharged  from  his  situation 
and  not  allowed  employment  upon  any  other  railroad.  A  company  of 
oayalry  was  also  sent  to  his  farm,  and  stripped  it.  Aggrieved  at  this  whole- 
sale robbery,  Morford  went  to  John  H.  Morgan, — ^then  a  captain, — and  in- 
quired if  he  would  not  pay  him  for  the  property  thus  taken.  Morgan 
replied  that  he  should  have  his  pay  if  he  would  only  proTC  his  loyalty  to  the 
South.  Morford  acknowledged  this  to  be  impossible,  and  was  thereupon 
very  liberally  cursed  and  yilified  by  Morgan,  who  accused  him  of  harboring 
negroes  and  traitors,  and  threatened  to  have  him  shot.  Finally,  however, 
he  was  content  with  simply  arresting  him  and  sending  him,  charged  with 
disloyalty,  to  one  Major  Peyton. 

The  major  seems  to  hare  been  a  somewhat  talkative  and  argumentative 
man ;  for  upon  Morford's  arrival  he  endeavored  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
adherence  to  the  Union,  asking  him,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  conversation, 
many  questions  about  the  war,  demonstrating,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  seceded 
States,  and  finishing,  by  way  of  clenching  the  argument,  with  the  inquiry, 
"How  can  you,  a  Southern  man  by  birth  and  education,  be  opposed  to  the 
South?''  Morford  replied  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  the  rebellion,  that  the 
Union  was  good  enough  for  him,  that  he  should  cling  to  it,  and,  if  he  could 
obtain  a  pass,  would  abandon  the  Confederacy  and  cast  his  lot  with  the 
North.  The  mi^or  then  argued  still  more  at  length,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
endeavored  to  frighten  him  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of  "negro 
equality," — ^to  all  of  which  his  hearer  simply  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid ; 
whereupon,  as  unskilful  advocates  of  a  bad  cause  are  prone  to  do,  he 
became  very  wrathy,  vented  his  anger  in  a  torrent  of  oaths  and  vile  epithets, 
and  told  Morford  that  he  ought  to  be  hung,  and  should  be  in  two  weeks. 
The  candidate  for  hempen  honors,  apparently  not  at  all  alarmed,  coolly 
replied  that  he  was  sorry  for  that,  as  he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  but, 
if  it  must  be  so,  he  couldn't  help  it.  Peyton,  meanwhile,  cooled  down,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  would  give  a  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  take  the 
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oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  he  would  releaae  his  taii 
protect  his  property.  After  some  hesitation, — ^do  other  plan  of  escw 
occurring  to  him,-^Morford  assented,  and  took  the  required  oath,  npon  it 
back  of  which  Peyton  wrote,  "  If  you  violate  this,  I  wiU  hang  joa." 

With  this  safeguard,  Morford  returned  to  hie  farm  and  lired  a  qnie:  ji 
Buying  a  span  of  horses,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultiyation  of  hii  l&s: 
■seeing  as  few  persons  as  he  could,  and  talking  with  none.  His  house  hi 
previously  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Union  naen,  but  was  now  dnnte: 
by  them ;  and  its  owner  endeavored  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  oUi^ 
he  had  taken.  For  a  short  time  all  went  well  enough ;  but  one  daj  a  tm 
of  cavalry  came  with  a  special  written  order  from  Major  Pevtoo  tc  tikt 
his  two  horses,  which  they  did.  This  was  too  much  for  human  DatBre:iai 
Morford,  perceiving  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  assuraDces  of  :b« 
in  command,  determined  to  be  revenged  upon  them  and  their  caose.  Hj 
house  again  became  a  secret  rendezvous  for  Unionists ;  and  bj  tnutr  t^:! 
he  managed  to  send  regular  and  valuable  information  to  General  BtM  - 
then  in  command  in  Tennessee.  At  length,  however,  in  Maj,  1862,  bt  w 
betrayed  by  one  in  whom  he  had  placed  confidence,  and  arrested  upi'i  tit 
charge  of  sending  information  to  General  Crittenden,  at  Battle  Cre^  H* 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  and  declared  that  he  could  eanlj  prove  Im 
self  innocent  if  released  for  that  purpose.  After  three  days'  confis«BS3» 
this  was  assented  to;  and  Morford,  knowing  full  well  that  he  cooM  lut  ^ 
what  he  had  promised,  made  a  hasty  retreat  uad  fled  to  the  monatvs^ 
whence,  some  days  afterwards,  he  emerged,  and  went  to  McMixmTiUe.  it 
which  place  General  Nelson  was  then  in  oonunand. 

Here  he  remained  until  the  rebel  force  left  that  yioinity,  when  he  i^ 
went  home,  and  lived  undisturbed  upon  his  fann  until  Bragg  retained  viik 
his  army.  The  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  so  many  officers  oogniiat 
of  his  former  arrest  and  escape  rendered  flight  a  aeoond  time  neeeia?> 
He  now  went  to  the  camp  of  General  Donelson,  with  whom  he  had  ase 
acquaintance,  and  soon  became  very  friendly  there, — acting  the  vhili  * 
the  double  capacity  of  beef-contractor  for  the  rebel  army  and  spjfi)rG«B«k 
Crittenden.  Leaving  General  Donelson  after  some  months'  staj,  althwoiP 
earnestly  requested  to  remain  longer,  Morford  next  found  his  waj  to  Ns^ 
ville,  where  he  made  numerous  expeditions  as  a  spy  for  General  Xe^- 
Buell  was  at  Louisville,  and  Nashville  was  then  the  Federal  outpost  Ki- 
ford  travelled  about  very  readily  upon  passes  given  him  by  Geneial  Dv^^ 
son,  making  several  trips  to  Murfrecsborough  and  one  to  Cumberiand  Gif 

Upon  his  return  from  the  latter,  he  was  arrested  near  Lebanon,  TenoesMe. 
about  one  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  upon  picket-dot;  ^ 
that  point.    Halting  him,  the  following  conversation  occurred:^ 

"Where  do  you  liver 

"  Near  Stewart's  Ferry,  between  here  and  Nashville.'' 

**  Where  have  you  been,  and  what  for  ?" 

"Up  to  see  my  brother,  to  get  from  him  some  jeans  cloth  andeocb^Jf 
another  brother  in  the  Confederate  army." 
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''Hov  does  it  happen  you  are  not  in  the  army  jourself?  That  looka 
rather  Buspioioaa.'' 

"  Oh,  I  live  too  near  the  Federal  lines  to  be  conscripted." 

"  Well,  we'll  have  to  send  you  to  Murfreesborongh.  I  reckon  you're  all 
right;  but  those  are  our  orders,  and  we  canH  go  l)ehind  them/' 

To  this  Morford  readily  consented,  saying  he  had  no  objection ;  and  the 
party  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  talked  in  a  friendly  manner  for  some  time* 
Morford  soon  remembered  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  with  him,  andv 
generously  treated  the  crowd.  Further  oonyersation  was  followed  by  a 
second  drink,  and  soon  by  a  third.  One  of  the  party  now  proposed  to 
exchange  his  Eosinantish  mare  for  a  fine  horse  which  Morford  rode.  The 
latter  was  not  inclined  to  trade;  but  ol^jection  was  useless,  and  he  finally 
yielded,  receiving  seventy-five  dollars  in  Confederate  money  and  the  mare. 
The  trade  pleased  the  soldier,  and  a  present  of  a  pair  of  socks  still  further 
euhanced  his  pleasure.  His  companions  were  also  similarly  favored,  and 
testified  their  appreciation  of  the  gift  by  endeavoring  to  purchase  the  balance 
of  Morford's  stock.  He  would  not  sell,  however,  as  he  wished  to  send  them 
to  his  brother  at  Richmond,  by  a  person  who  had  given  public  notice  that  he 
was  soon  going  there.  A  fourth  drink  made  all  supremely  happy ;  at  which 
juncture  their  prisoner  asked  permission  to  go  to  a  friend's  house,  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  stay  until  morning,  when  he  would  go  with  them 
to  Murfreesborongh.  His  friend  of  the  horse-trade,  now  very  mellow, 
thought  he  need  not  go  to  Murfreesborongh  at  all,  and  said  he  would  see 
what  the  others  said  about  it  Finally,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was 
"  right,"  and  might ;  whereupon  he  mounts  the  skeleton  mare  and  rode 
rejoicingly  into  Nashville. 

On  his  next  trip  southward  he  was  arrested  by  Colonel  John  T.  Morgan,  just 
as  he  came  out  of  the  Federal  lines,  and,  as  his  only  resort,  joined  Forresfs 
command,  and  was  furnished  with  a  horse  and  gun.  The  next  day  Forrest 
made  a  speech  to  his  men,  and  told  them  that  they  were  now  going  to  capture 
Nashville.  The  column  immediately  began  its  march,  and  Morford,  by 
some  means,  managed  to  have  himself  placed  in  the  advance.  Two  miles 
below  Lavergne  a  halt  for  the  night  was  made;  but  Morford's  horse  was 
unruly,  and  could  not  be  stopped,  carrying  its  rider  ahead  and  out  of  sight. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  obstinacy  was  not  overcome  until  Nashville 
was  reached,  nor  that  when  Forrest  came,  the  next  day.  General  Negley  was 
amply  prepared  for  him. 

At  this  time  Nashville  was  invested.  Buell  was  known  to  be  advancing 
towards  the  city,  but  no  scouts  had  been  able  to  go  to  or  come  from  him.  A 
handsome  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would  carry  a  despatch  safely 
through  to  Bowling  Qreen,  and  Morford  undertook  to  do  it.  Putting  the 
document  under  the  lining  of  his  boot,  he  started  for  GalUtin,  where  he 
arrived  safely. 

For  some  hours  he  sauntered  around  the  place,  lounged  in  and  out  of  bar- 
rooms, made  friends  with  the  rebel  soldiers,  and,  towards  evening,  purchased 
a  small  bag  of  corn-meal,  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  pound  or  two  of  salt^  and 
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some  smaller  aitioles,  which  he  threw  across  his  ahoalder  and  ttutedsitb' 
Louisyille  road,  with  hat  on  one  side,  hair  in  admirable  dnoda^fDi 
apparently,  glorionslj  drunk.  The  pickets  jested  at  and  made  ipyft  i 
him,  but  permitted  him  to  pass.  The  meal,  Ac.  was  carried  six  iiiiles»ik: 
he  suddenly  became  sober,  dropped  it,  and  hastened  on  toBoirliBgGRai, 
and  there  met  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  just  anived.  His  jdSbjsi&a 
was  very  Talnable.  Here  he  remained  until  the  army  cazoenpiailpisd 
on,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  on  foot,  as  he  had  come.  He  supposed^ 
our  forces  had  gone  by  way  of  Gallatin,  but  when  near  thatplMe  }mt^ 
that  it  was  still  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  so  stopped  for  theniglAisi 
shanty  between  Morgan's  pickets,  on  the  north  side,  and  Woolfoid's(Ui« 
on  the  south  side.  During  the  night  the  two  had  a  fight,  which  fiuUjesh 
tied  around  the  shanty,  and  resulted  in  driving  Morfbrd  to  the  iroodi  h 
two  or  three  hours  he  came  back  for  his  clothes,  and  found  tiiat  thee«feBi> 
ing  parties  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  railroad-tunnels  had  be«  ^ 
with  wood  and  fired.  Hastily  gathering  his  effects  together,  he  Hide  lit 
way  to  Tyree  Springs,  and  thence  to  Nashville. 

For  a  short  time  he  acted  as  a  detective  of  the  Army  Pbliee  at  ^vk^rk 
assuming  the  character  of  a  rebel  soldier,  and  living  in  the  haSkt  d 
prominent  secessionists.  In  this  work  he  was  very  sucoeasful ;  but  it  y  » 
little  of  danger  and  adventure,  and  he  returned  again  to  Moating,  v^ 
several  trips  southward,  sometimes  without  trouble,  but  once  or  twice  besv 
arrested  and  escaping  as  best  he  could.  In  these  expeditioiis  be  r*"^ 
McMinnville,  Murfreeeborough,  Altamont,  on  the  Oumberlasd  Moaaii^ 
Bridgeport,  Chattanooga,  and  other  places  of  smaller  note.  He  tn^ 
usually  in  the  guise  of  a  smuggler,  actually  obtaining  orders  for  goodj&s 
prominent  rebels,  and  sometimes  the  money  in  advance,  filHng  ^  ^ 
Nashville  and  delivering  the  articles  upon  his  next  trip.  Jnai  befi»«  ^ 
battle  of  Stone  River  he  received  a  large  order  to  be  filled  for  tbe  R^ 
hospitals,  went  to  Nashville,  procured  the  medicine,  and  returned  to  McMs> 
ville,  when  he  delivered  some  of  it.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Bradjville,t2. 
thence  to  Murfreeeborough,  arriving  there  just  as  the  battle  began.  ^ 
senting  some  of  the  surgeons  with  a  supply  of  morphine,  he  asasted  os 
in  attending  the  wounded  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  went  to  a  hospital  (s** 
in  the  woods  near  the  railroad,  where  he  also  remained  one  dajindp*'^^ 
another.  The  fight  was  now  getting  hot,  and,  fearful  that  somebody  »«^ 
recognite  him,  he  left  Murfreesborough  on  Friday,  and  went  to  MeMu*'^ 
H^  had  been  there  but  little  more  than  an  hour,  having  bareljtiffittti^ 
Ap  his  horse  and  step  into  a  house  near  by  to  see  some  wounded  bkd-  ^ 
two  soldiers  arrived  in  search  of  him.  Their  description  of  him  irv  p^^' 
but  he  escaped  by  being  out  of  sight, — ^the  friend  with  whom  be  vk  ^'r' 
posed  to  be  declaring,  though  closely  questioned,  that  he  had  not  setf  ^ 
knew  nothing  of  him.  In  a  few  minutes  pickets  were  thrown  ont  ««^ 
the  town,  and  it  was  two  days  before  he  could  get  away.  Obtaining  »P** 
to  Chattanooga  at  last,  only  through  the  influence  of  a  ladj  aeqiuui^'''' 
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with  it  he  passed  the  guards,  but,  when  onoe  out  of  sight,  turned  off  from 
the  Chattanooga  road  and  made  his  way  safely  to  Nashville. 

General  Rosecrans  was  now  in  possession  of  Murfreesborough,  and  thither 
Morford  proceeded  with  some  smuggler's  goods,  with  a  view  to  another  trip. 
The  necessary  permission  was  readily  obtained,  and  he  set  out  for  Woodbury, 
leaving  his  wagon  outside  the  rebel  lines,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  McMinnyille, 
arriving  there  on  the  19th  of  January  last,  and  finding  General  John  II. 
Morgan,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  former  resident  in  the  vicinity 
of  Woodbury ;  his  family,  however,  had  moved  away,  and  he  would  like  per- 
mission to  take  his  wagon  and  bring  away  the  household  goods.  This  was 
granted,  and  the  wagon  brought  to  McMinnville,  whence  Morford  wont  to 
Chattanooga,  representing  himself  along  the  road  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
Yankees.  Near  Chattanooga  he  began  selling  his  goods  to  Unionists  and 
rebels  alike,  at  enormous  prices,  and  soon  closed  them  out  at  a  profit  of  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  At  Chattanooga  he  remained  a  few 
days,  obtained  all  the  information  he  could,  and  returned  to  Murfreesborough 
without  trouble. 

His  next  and  last  trip  is  the  most  interesting  and  daring  of  all  his  adven- 
tures. Making  a  few  days'  stay  in  Murfreesborough,  he  went  to  McMinn- 
ville, and  remained  there  several  days,  during  which  time  he  burned  Hickory 
Creek  Bridge,  and  sent  a  report  of  it  to  General  Kosecrans.  This  ho  man- 
aged with  so  much  secrecy  and  skill  as  to  escape  all  suspicion  of  complicity 
in  the  work,  mingling  freely  with  the  citizens  and  talking  the  matter  over 
in  all  its  phases.  From  McMinnville  Morford  proceeded  to  Chattanooga, 
and  remained  there  nearly  a  week,  when  he  learned  that  three  of  our  scouts 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Hamilton  county  jail,  at  Harrison,  Tennessee,  and 
were  to  be  shot  on  the  first  Friday  in  May.  Determined  to  attempt  their 
rescue,  he  sent  a  Union  man  to  the  town  to  ascertain  who  was  jailer,  what 
the  number  of  the  guards,  how  they  were  placed,  and  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  things  in  general  about  the  jail.  Upon  receipt  of  his  report,. 
Morford  gathered  about  him  nine  Union  men,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  April 
21,  and  started  for  Harrison.  Before  reaching  the  place,  however,  they 
heard  rumors  that  the  guard  had  been  greatly  strengthened ;  and,  fearful 
that  it  would  prove  too  powerful  for  them,  the  party  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  where  they  remained  con- 
cealed until  Thursday  night.  On  Wednesday  night  the  same  man  who  had 
previously  gone  to  the  town  was  again  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  position. 
Thursday  morning  he  returned  and  said  that  the  story  of  a  strong  guard  was 
all  false:  there  were  but  two  in  addition  to  the  jailer. 

Morford's  party  was  now  reduced  to  six,  including  himself;  but  he  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt  that  night.  Late  in  the  afternoon  all  went  down  to  the 
river  and  loitered  around  until  dark,  when  they  procured  boats  and  crossed 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Taking  the  Chattanooga  and  Harrison  road,^  they 
entered  the  tovm,  looked  around  at  leisure,  saw  no  soldiers  nor  any  thing 
unusual,  and  proceeded  towards  the  jail.  Approaching  quite  near,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground  and  surveyed  the  premises  carefully.    The  jail 
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was  surrounded  by  a  high  board  fence,  in  which  were  two  gates.  Morford'i 
plan. of  operations  was  quickly  arranged.  Making  a  prisoner  of  one  of  his 
own  men,  he  entered  the  enclosure,  posting  a  sentinel  at  each  gate.  Once 
inside,  a  light  was  visible  in  the  jail,  and  Morford  marched  confidently  np  to 
the  door  and  rapped.  The  jailer  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  window  and  asked 
what  was  wanted.  He  was  told,  "  Here  is  a  prisoner  to  put  in  the  jail." 
Apparently  satisfied,  the  jailer  soon  opened  the  door  and  admitted  the  twain 
into  the  entry.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  became  alarmed,  and,  hastily 
exclaiming,  "  Hold  on  I"  stepped  out. 

For  ten  minutes  Morford  waited  patiently  for  his  return,  supposing,  of 
oourse,  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  yard,  both  gates  being  guarded. 
Not  making  his  appearance,  it  was  foimd  that  the  pickets  had  allowed  him  to 
pass  them.  This  rather  alarming  fact  made  haste  necessary,  and  Morford,' 
returning  to  the  jail,  said  he  must  put  his  prisoner  in  immediately,  and 
demanded  the  keys  forthwith.  The  women  declared  in  positive  terms  that 
they  hadn't  them,  and  did  not  know  where  they  were.  One  of  the  guards 
was  discovered  in  bed  and  told  to  get  the  keys.  Proving  rather  noisy  and 
saucy,  he  was  reminded  that  he  might  get  his  head  taken  off  if  he  were  not 
quiet, — ^which  intimation  effectually  silenced'  him.  Morford  again  demanded 
the  keys,  and  the  women,  somewhat  frightened,  gave  him  the  key  to  the 
outside  door.  Unlocking  it,  and  lighting  up  the  place  with  candles,  he 
found  himself  in  a  room  around  the  sides  of  which  was  ranged  a  line  of 
wrought-iron  cages.  In  one  of  these  were  five  persons,  four  white  and  one 
negro.  Carrying  out  the  character  he  had  assumed  of  a  rebel  soldier  in 
charge  of  a  prisoner,  Morford  talked  harshly  enough  to  the  caged  men, 
and  threatened  to  hang  them  at  once,  at  which  they  were  very  naturally 
alarmed,  and  began  to  beg  for  mercy.  For  a  third  time  the  keys  to  the  inner 
room,  in  which  the  scouts  were,  were  demanded,  and  a  third  time  the  women 
denied  having  them.  An  axe  was  then  ordered  to  be  brought,  but  there  was 
none  about  the  place:  so  said  they.  Morford  saw  that  tiiey  were  trifling 
with  him,  and  determined  to  stop  it.  Snatching  one  of  the  jailer's  boys  stand- 
ing near  by  the  collar,  ttnd  drawing  his  sabre,  he  told  him  he  would  cut  his 
head  off  if  he  did  not  bring  him  an  axe  in  two  minutes.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  axe  was  forthcoming. 

Morford  now  began  cutting  away  at  the  lock,  when  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  the  word ''  halt  I"  at  the  gate.  Of  his  five  men  two  were  at  the  gates, 
two  were  inside  as  a  guard,  and  one  was  holding  the  light.  Ready  for  a  fight, 
he  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  sentinel  reporting  that  he  had 
halted  an  armed  man  outside,  Morford  walked  out  to  him  and  demanded, — 

"  "What  are  you  doing  here  with  that  gun  ?" 

"  Miss  Laura  said  you  were  breaking  down  the  jail,  and  I  want  to  Me 
'  McAllister,  the  jailer.    Where  is  hef'  was  the  reply. 

**  Well,  suppose  I  am  breaking  down  the  jail :  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"  I  am  going  to  stop  it  if  1 1 

«*  What's  your  name  T" 
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"  Lowry  Johnson." 

Bj  this  time  Morford  had  grasped  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  told  him  to 
let  go.  Instead  of  complying,  Johnson  tried  to  pull  it  awaj;  but  a  blow 
upon  the  neck  from  Morford's  sabre  soon  made  him  drop  it.  Morford  now 
began  to  search  him  for  other  weapons,  but  before  he  had  concluded  the 
operation  Johnson  broke  away,  leaving  a  part  of  his  clothing  in  Morford's 
hands.  The  latter  drew  his  revolyer  and  pursued,  firing  five  shots  at  him, 
sometimes  at  a  distance  of  only  six  or  eight  paces.  A  cry,  as  of  pain, 
showed  that  he  was  struck,  but  he  managed  to  reach  the  hotel  (kept  by  his 
brother),  and,  bursting  in  the  door,  which  was  fastened,  escaped  into  the 
house.  Morford  followed,  but  too  late.  Johnson's  brother  now  came  out 
and  rang  the  bell  in  front,  which  gathered  a  crowd  about  the  door ;  but 
Morford,  not  at  all  daunted,  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  guard  the  jail 
they  had  better  be  about  it  quick,  as  he  was  going  to  burn  it  and  the  town 
in  the  bargain.  This  so  frightened  them  that  no  further  demonstration  was 
made,  and  Morford  returned  to  the  jail  unmolested.  There  he  and  his  men 
made  so  much  shouting  and  hurrahing  as  to  frighten  the  people  of  the  town 
beyond  measure;  and  many  lights  from  upper-story  windows  were  extin* 
guished,  and  the  streets  were  deserted. 

A  half-hour's  work  was  necessary  to  break  off  the  outside  lock, — a  splendid 
burglar-proof  one.  Morford  now  discovered  that  the  door  was  double,  and 
that  the  inner  one  was  made  still  more  secure  by  being  barred  with  three 
heavy  log^hains.  These  were  out  in  two  with  the  axe;  but  the  strong  lock 
of  the  door  still  remained.  He  again  demanded  the  key,  and  told  the  women 
if  it  was  not  produced  he  would  murder  the  whole  of  them.  The  rebel  guard, 
Lew.  Luttrell  by  name,  was  still  in  bed.  Rising  up,  he  said  that  the  key 
was  not  there.  Morford  now  ordered  Luttrell  to  get  out  of  bed,  in  a  tone 
80  authoritative  that  that  individual  deemed  it  advisable  to  comply.  Scarcely 
was  he  out,  however,  before  Morford  struck  at  him  with  his  sabre ;  but  he 
was  too  far  off,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  one  of  the  children,  drawing  some 
blood.  This  frightened  the  women,  and,  concluding  that  he  was  about  to 
put  his  threat  in  execution  and  would  murder  them  surely  enough,  they 
produced  the  key  vrithout  further  words.  No  time  was  lost  in  unlocking  th« 
door  and  releasing  the  inmates  of  the  room.  Procuring  their  clothes  for 
them  and  arming  one  with  Johnson's  gun,  the  whole  party  left  the  jail  and 
harried  towards  the  river.  Among  the  released  prisoners  was  a  rebel  with  » 
wooden  leg,  the  original  having  been  shot  off  at  Manassas.  He  persisted  in 
aooompanying  the  others,  and  was  only  induced  to  go  back  by  the  intimation 
that  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales.'^ 

Crossing  the  river  in  the  boats,  they  were  moved  to  another  place  at  some 
distanoe,  to  preolude  the  possibility  of  being  tracked  and  followed.  All 
now  hid  themselves  among  the  mountains,  and  the  same  Union  man  was 
again  sent  to  Harrison,  this  time  to  see  how  severely  Johnson  was  wounded. 
He  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  and  reported  that  he  had  a  severe  sabre-out  on 
the  shoolder,  a  bullet  through  the  masde  of  his  right  arm,  and  two  slight 
wounds  in  one  of  his  hands.    Morford  and  his  men  remained  in  the  mollis 
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tains  until  all  search  for  the  prisoners  was  over,  then  went  to  the  Ciiffibe!b! 
Mountains,  where  thej  remained  one  day  and  a  portion  of  another,  mica 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  McMinnville.  Hiding  themselves  in  tbef>3^ 
near  this  place  during  the  day,  seeing  but  not  seen,  they  trayelled  tbt  iai& 
to  within  eleven  miles  of  Woodbury,  when  they  struck  acnai  tk  rx, 
from  McMinnville  to  Woodbury.  Near  Logan's  Plains  they  w«e  fired  a 
by  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  but,  though  some  forty  shots  were  fired, »» 
of  the  ten  was  harmed,  Morford  having  one  bullet-hole  in  his  vaL  Tk 
cavalry,  however,  pursued  them  across  the  barrens,  surrounded  tbeic,  id 
supposed  themselves  sure  of  their  game ;  but  Morford  and  his  co&pas^v 
scattered  and  hid  away,  not  one  being  captured  or  found.  Night  ooaisgs. 
the  cavalry  gave  up  the  chase,  and  went  on  to  Woodbury,  where  tfaer  dm 
out  pickets,  not  doubting  that  they  would  pick  up  the  objects  cf  ts 
search  during  the  night  Morford,  however,  was  informed  of  this&^ttji 
citizen,  and,  in  consequence,  lay  concealed  all  the  next  day,  msking  iosn; 
safely  to  Murfreesborough,  with  all  of  his  company,  the  day  after. 


Fraudulent  TranBfer  of  Bebel  Ooods. 


On  the  10th  of  December,  1862,  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Amjict 
Cumberland  seized  the  large  wholesale  store  and  stock  of  goods  of  Xixrp^< 
Co.,  a  noted  dry-goods  house  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  previous  to  the  bre^ 
out  of  the  rebellion.  When  war  convulsed  that  section  of  oountzy,  tb«  ^^ 
was  closed,  and  upon  the  occupancy  of  Nashville  by  the  Union  troofte,  ce 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  Samuel  D.  Morgan  went  South  with  the  rex 
army,  with  which  he  was  identified  as  a  oontractor,  as  a  mana&cnffr^- 
percussion-oaps,  and  as  a  very  wealthy,  ardent^  Southeru  fieoeasionist  ^ 
the  store  had  been  closed  several  months,  it  suddenly  wbs  made  kocn'^ 
this  stock  of  goods,  $26,000  in  value,  had  been  sold  to  Mttssra.  Mooit  k  l}^ 
who  were  formerly  clerk  and  book-keeper,  respectively,  in  the  same  i^^-' 
who  were  notoriously  young  men  of  no  capital,  and  were  not  kiKn  * 
Union  men  in  that  community.  The  facts  we  glean  from  the  papers  ia*>* 
oase  to  be  as  follows : — 

This  stock  of  goods  was  the  property  of  Samuel  D.  Morgan  and  Ck*-* 
J.  Cheney,  partners,  doing  business  under  the  style  of  Morgan  t  C-\  ^' 
the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion,  and  before  the  State  of  Tennessee  tttt^- 
Samuel  D.  Morgan,  a  sealoup  rebel  sympathiser,  started  a  factoiyiff ' 
manufacture  of  percussion-caps.  He  was  chairman  of  an  ordnance  k-'^^ 
He  applied  to  Andrew  Anderson,  a  foundryman  and  machinist  in  NaAf*' 
to  make  machines  for  making  the  caps,  and  on  his  refusal  caUed  bJa  * 
Union  man,  and  threatened  to  have  his  property  seised  by  the  aothn^ 
if  he  refused  to  make  them.     Upon  this  Anderson  made  ths 
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and  Morgan  took  from  him  his  foreman,  Horatio  North,  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  the  peroussion-caps.  He  manufaotured  about  one  million 
caps  per  week,  and  shipped  them  to  Richmond,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
On  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  Morgan  fled  with  the  Southern  army.  On  the 
secession  of  the  State,  Morgan  turned  the  factory  over  to  the  Confederate 
authorities,  and  he  has  never  returned  since. 

This  stock  of  goods  remained  in  store  until  the  summer  of  1862,  when 
said  Cheney,  who  is  Morgan's  son-in-law,  executed  a  sale  of  it  to  John  F 
Moore  and  James  Kyle.  It  is  not  pretended  that  either  of  these  persons 
had  any  means.  Moore  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  Kyle  had  also  been  a  clerk.  Moore  is  shown  to  have  been  a  secession 
sympathizer ;  nothing  is  stated  as  to  Kyle's  political  views.  To  these  per- 
sons the  stock  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  $26,000  (it  is  stated  that  the  stock  is 
of  far  greater  value),  on  a  credit,  their  notes  being  taken  for  $2000  each, 
payable  to  Morgan  &  Co.  every  three  months,  making  a  time-sale  running 
through  thirty-nine  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co., 
owed  a  heavy  debt  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  of  from  $25,000 
to  $30,000,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  pay  this  indebtedness,  and 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Cheney  to  apply  the  amounts  of  these  notes  in 
liquidation  of  this  debt.  • 

Mr.  Cheney  states  the  indebtedness  due  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co.  at 
$300,000;  that  the  notes  of  Moore  &  Kyle,  together  with  all  the  notes  due 
the  firm,  were  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Morgan,  then  in  Middle  Alabama,  in 
September  last. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moore  that  the  amount  of  the  first 
note  has  been  fully  paid  in  supplying  the  families  of  Morgan  and  Cheney, 
still  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  with  necessaries. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cheney,  and  by  other  testimony,  that  the  stock  of 
goods  was  four-fifths  Morgan's  and  one-fiflh  his ;  that  the  store  was  closed 
from  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Donelson,  February,  1862,  until  the  sale 
in  the  same  summer,  because  licenses  were  required.  It  appears  that  the 
requirement  for  a  license  was  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  no  effort  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cheney  to  obtain  a  license,  although,  as  he  states, 
the  goods  were  damaging.  It  Airther  appears  that  on  the  sale  to  Moore 
&  Kyle  they  obtained  license  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Moore  &  Kyle  state  that  if  the  seizure  of  these  goods  be  preparatory  to 
the  confiscation  thereof  as  the  property  of  Morgan,  it  is  inflicting  a  severe 
and  disastrous  blow  upon  them ;  that  they  owe  the  notes,  but,  if  the  goods 
are  taken,  have  no  means  of  payment ;  that  if  the  object  were  to  reach  the 
property  of  Morgan,  they  suggest  that  the  notes  should  have  been  seized ; 
that  the  transfer  to  them  was  a  honajide  transaction ;  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  proper  case  for  civil,  not  military,  proceeding,  and  that  they  suggest  the 
propriety  of  seizing,  by  process  in  the  nature  of  attachment  or  injuuotion, 
their  indebtedness  to  Morgan  &  Co. ;  and  that  they  have  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith  in  this  transaction  throughout. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  though  it  is 
I 
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hoped  thut  the  evidence  of  Ifr.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Libertj,  De  KalbMrtf 
Tennessee,  can  be  obtained. 

The  iaots  show, — 

1st.  That  this  stock  was  owned  by  parties  hostile  to  &  Unkn  udsj^ 
thizing  with  rebellion ;  one  of  the  parties  being  in  active  hosdlitjr,  lA  u 
an  individual  merely,  but  with  a  wide-spread  influence  as  a  mantUulRak 
ing  assistance  to  the  rebellion  of  the  utmost  importance  as  s  mftBnkx^ 

2d.  That  Morgan,  whose  only  two  sons  are,  or  were,  in  the  nH  usj 
fled  with  the  Southern  army  as  a  rebel,  and  engaged  in  rebellioD,  lau; 
his  property  and  goods ;  and  that  Mr.  Cheney,  from  his  own  OtssL-rt 
though  not  an  active  participator,  was  and  is  a  rebel  sympatkiia  » "^ 
an  extent  that  he  either  did  not  dare  to  take  steps  to  procure  lioeiue&rt' 
sale  of  the  stock,  or  did  not  choose  to. 

3d.  That  from  these  facts  alone  it  would  appear  that,  so  fsr  u  Mixptn 
concerned,  he  fled,  leaving  these  goods  because  he  had  not  time  to  Byti 
proper  disposition  of  them ;  that  they  remained  as  lawful  priie  totinis;! 
of  the  United  States;  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  transactioii, tie i^* 
became  vested  in  the  United  States  as  a  military  capture,— not  ugp<^^ 
ject  to  confiscation. 

4th.  The  sale  to  Moore  &  Kyle  seems  to  have  been  only  a  shim.  Mjcc 
has  with  him  in  the  South,  sent  there  in  September  last  bj  3ir.  ChescT.L' 
substance  of  the  concern,— 1300,000  of  evidences  of  debt  due  the  booftci 
the  notes  of  Moore  &  Kyle.  It  is  not  presumable  that  men  eDg»^><^ 
and  Cheney  should  be  willing,  upon  the  policy  of  the  South,  to  pay  Ncrtko 
debts ;  to  the  contrary  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Cheney  to  tbat  effect  t- 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  goods  have  so  far  been  applied  to  die  sipF^^' 
of  the  families  of  Morgan  and  Cheney. 

In  case  this  stock  of  goods  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  military  etp"- 
it  was  respectfully  recommended  by  the  provost  judge  that  they  be  ob< 
over  to  the  United  States  Marshal  for  libel  and  confiscation. 

This  latter  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  general  coouus^i 
and  the  case  is  now  before  the  United  States  District  Court,  tobefcerl< 
its  next  sitting  at  Nashville.  Of  course  good  Union  lawyere  ▼illbeiw^ 
prevent  the  confiscation  of  these  goods  if  possible.  But  the  case  is  a  f^ 
one,  from  the  above  showing.  At  all  events,  this  chapter  is  worthy  of  p«^*; 
as  representative  of  the  multitude  of  cases  of  confiscation  thai  ^  -^ 
upon  the  country  upon  the  close  of  the  war. 
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Mrs.  T 'g  Boots  and  Dry-Gooda. 


About  the  15th  of  December,  1862,  while  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
was  occupying  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  rebel  army  being  but 
thirty-two  miles  south,  at  Murfreesborough,  and  smuggling  and  spying  at 
full  tide,  the  following  important  and  amusing  case  occurred. 

A  Mrs.  Y entered  the  house  of  a  neighbor  in  that  city  at  the  time 

above  mentioned,  both  being  Southern  sympathizers,  and  spoke  of  her  in- 
tention to  go  South  soon  to  her  husband ;  also,  she  desired  to  take  with  her 
a  quantity  of  clothing  for  him  and  other  friends  in  the  Southern  army, 
especially  some  boots,  coats,  &c. ;  and,  furthermore,  she  had  a  large  lot  of 
store  goods,  which  would  pay  well,  and  also  greatly  aid  the  cause,  if  she 
could  run  them  through  safely.  She  said  she  had  recently  made  a  trip  to 
the  rebel  army,  cheating  the  Yankee  authorities  badly ;  that  she  took  with 
her  quite  a  lot  of  goods,  letters,  &c.,  but  that  she  had  no  conveyance,  and 
was  compelled  to  walk  several  miles  at  one  time:  she  now  desired  to  get  a 
team  to  go  with,  Ac. 

There  was  present  at  this  conversation  a  man  whom  the  ladies  thought  to 
be  all  right ;  and  so  he  really  had  been.  They  freely  consulted  with  him, 
he  having  been  at  one  time  in  the  Southern  army.    A  change,  however,  had 
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come  0T6/  this  man,  and  he  had  silently  come  to  the  oonclusioii  that  the 
rebellion  was  wrong  and  would  prove  a  failure.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Y— '- 
departed  he  also  left  the  house,  and  ere  long  the  whole  matter  was  known 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Police. 

The  man  was  instructed  to  aid  Mrs.  T in  all  her  movements,  but 

was  particularly  cautioned  not  to  encourage  or  advise  her  to  do  unlawful 
acts.  lie  returned  to  that  house,  and  soon  was  assisting  her  in  that  spirit 
and  intent.  She  wanted  a  team:  he  assisted  her  in  purchasing  two  mules 
and  a  double-spring  wagon.  He  procured  boxes  and  bales  at  her  request, 
and  helped  her  to  stow  away  her  things  in  a  friendly  manner.  It  seemed 
that  her  husband  or  friends  had  formerly  kept  a  store  in  Nashville  until  the 
war  set  in,  when  it  was  closed,  and  the  goods  taken  to  her  dwelling  and 
tliere  hidden  away  in  back-room,  garret,  or  cellar. 

At  length  she  was  ready ;  and  so  was  the  Chief  of  Police.  Several  days 
were  required  to  perfect  all  her  arrangements,  down  to  the  final  one  of  get- 
ting her  pass  to  move  South  with  her  household  goods;  for  this  was  her 
preteuce,  and  at  that  time  the  general  commanding  permitted  Southern 
sympathizing  families  to  go  South.  Of  course  a  pass  was  granted  to  hei. 
The  informer  often  cautioned  her  as  to  the  risk  of  detection,  and  the  sure 
confiscation  that  ^ould  follow ;  but  she  was  fearless  and  reckless  and 
determined.  ' 

Mrs.  Y and  party  left  Nashville  one  morning  in  style,  as  follows: — 

two  mules  drawing  spring  wagon,  with  a  black  man  as  driver,  and  herself 
and  her  black  female  servant  mounted  high  upon  the  load  of  beds,  bales, 
and  bundles  of  what  seemed  to  be  common  household  "  plunder."  Arriving 
at  the  outer  lines,  the  wagon  was  halted  and  the  pass  demanded  and  ex» 
hibited.    **  All  right ;  pass  on,"  were  the  checrinjr  words  of  the  picket-guard ; 

and  Mrs.  Y must  have  breathed  much  easier  as  the  team  started  on 

cheerily  for  the  land  of  Dixie.  Her  exultation  whs  short-lived.  Some  Federal 
patrols  (policemen),  whom  Colonel  Truesdail  has  constantly  on  that  road, 
were  on  the  alert.  The  wagon  was  again  halted,  the  pass  exhibited,  and  then 
the  lady,  her  driver,  and  the  woman-servant  were  invited  to  dismount,  that 

the  goods  might  be  examined.     Mrs.  Y protested,  expostulated,  and 

stormed ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  alight  they  must.  She  did  so,  followed 
by  the  driver.  Her  black  woman  then  essayed  to  get  down ;  for  she  was 
fat,  old,  and  clumsy,  and  had  on  hoops,  and  negro-finery  of  latest  pattern. 
When  almost  down,  she  gave  a  jump,  and  brought  up  on  the  ground  *'all 
standing."  Alas  for  that  jump !  A  string  broke  from  about  her  waist,  and 
down  tumbled  to  the  ground  from  beneath  her  welMeveloped  hoops  iico pairs 
of  long-legged  cavalry  hoots.  The  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  lady, 
the  horror  of  the  darkies,  and  the  smiles  of  the  officers  and  men  may  well 
be  imagined.    Our  artist  has  presented  the  scene  on  the  foregoing  page. 

This  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  detention  and  return  to  Nash- 
ville of  the  party.  The  policemen,  however,  knew  their  business,  and  a 
moment's  examination  of  the  beds,  &c.  satisfied  them  of  other  mysteries 
packed  away  in  the  wagon.    The  party  were  at  once  returned  to  the  city 
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police  office, — the  lady  in  a  state  of  mind  more  easily  imagined  than  de* 
scribed. 

Then  occurred  another  scene,  to  be  witnessed  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  The 
wagon-load  of  bedding  was  taken  into  the  police  office  and  examined.  In 
the  midst  of  feather  beds,  &c.  were  found  new  shoes,  boots,  balls  of  ribbon, 
articles  of  clothing,  hoop-skirts,  packages  of  gloves  and  stockings,  bunches 
and  spools  of  thread,  whole  pieces  of  lace  and  edging,  dress-patterns  of 
various  hue  and  texture,  entire  pieces  of  domestic  and  muslins, — ^in  short, 
the  remnant  of  a  considerable  stock  from  a  city  dry-goods  store,  which  would 

have  been  worth  to  Mrs.  Y ,  once  safely  in  rebeldom,  five  hundred 

per  cent,  more  than  the  original  cost,  and  which  she  counted  good  to  her  for 
eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

As  the  negro  servants  and  orderlies  worked  away  in  uncovering  and  dis- 
embowelling the  goods,  the  large  parlor  of  the  noted  Zollicoffer  mansion, 
where  the  army  police  office  has  been  located  for  several  months,  presented 
a  singular  appearance.  A  pile  of  goods  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
like  a  pyramid,  reaching  above  the  centre-table.  The  atmosphere  was  thick 
with*  downy  feathers  which  came  out  With  the  goods.  Around  the  room 
were  standing  crowds  of  officers  from  head-quarters,  who  had  heard  of  the 
event  and  come  over  to  witness  the  developments.  At  one  time  the  general 
commanding  was  an  interested  witness.  The  facts  were  noised  about  the 
neighborhood,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  police  office  was  a  **  curiosity- 
shop"  of  the  highest  pretension. 

Upon  the  person  of  Mrs.  Y were  also  found  some  eight  hundred 

dollars  in  money,  a  gold  watch,  &c.,  which  were  retained  for  the  time,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  go  to  her  home.  The  case  was  reported  to  head-quarters ; 
and  orders  were  thereupon  issued  that  her  store-goods  and  team,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  of  her  money,  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  subject  to  confiscation,  and  that  she  be  sent  south  of  our  lines,  with 
her  household  goods  proper,  clothing,  &c.,  with  strict  command  that  she 
return  to  the  North  no  more  during  the  war. 

The  following  letter  was  found  upon  Mrs.  Y ^'s  driver,  and  contains 

some  interesting  items : — 

"  Nashvillb,  December  17, 1862. 
"  Ira  p.  Jones,  Esq.,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

**Dear  Sir:— It  is  now  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and,  feeling  quite  lonely,  my 
mind  runs  back  to  pleasant  hours  that  I  have  spent  with  you,  your  dear 
wife,  and  sweet  little  darlings,  and,  thinking  a  word  from  me  would  be  ex- 
ceptable  to  you,  I  will  write  a  line  informing  you  of  our  good  health.  I  say 
our, — and  mean  sister,  the  black  ones,  and  I ;  for  these  compose  my  family. 
Since  you  left  here  we  have  all  had  fine  health ;  and  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
we  have  had  but  little  else  to  cheer  us ;  but  I  have  as  little  to  complain  of  as 
any  one,  for  as  yet  not  one  tree,  bush,  or  shrub  has  been  destroyed  inside  of 
my  home  place.  I  hope  it  may  continue  so.  Your  home  is  in  like  condition. 
Soon  after  you  lefl,  I  got  a  man  to  go  in  the  house,  and  he  is  still  there.    I 
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have  clftuaed  the  property ;  and  bo  far  all  is  well  taken  care  of.  We  lisre 
a  hard  waf  of  getting  on  now :  every  thing  is  high  and  scarce ;  and  I  mppoK 
it  will  be  80  while  the  war  continues.  Do  you  see  any  thing  bright  or  hof^ 
fill  in  the  future ?  Oh,  I  wish  it  was  stopped!  bat  God  only  knows  wh»  h 
will  cease.  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  you  get  this  note  or  not:  if  jim 
do,  please  write  to  me»  for  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  aaj  of 
tlie  children.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  family  are  all  welL  My  servants  axe  iB 
with  me  yet,  but  I  am  looking  for  an  outbreak  with  them.  The  men  ban 
been  working  on  fortifications  nearly  all  the  summer.  They  are  quite  free; 
but  still  they  are  home.  The  servants  are  ruining  1  our  country  is  roinkf;! 
ally  all  are  ruining  t    Please  write  if  you  can. 

**  I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

"I P f 


The  Oase  of  Mrs.  Molly  Hyde. 

In  April  last,  Mrs.  Hyde,  of  Nashville,  a  young,  ardent,  handsome,  and 
smart  rebel  lady,  mother  of  two  children,  and  whose  husband  was  Id  the 
rebel  army,  was  arrested  within  our  lines  as  a  spy  and  a  dangerous  politic 
character.  Also  her  sister,  Mrs.  Payne,  likewise  a  resident  of  NashviLe, 
was  subsequently  arrested  as  connected  with,  aiding,  and  abetting  ber« 

A  detective  policeman,  whose  r6le  was  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  notabk 
secessionists,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  lady  and  all  her  ways.  He 
reported  to  Colonel  Truesdail,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  arrest  vras  made. 
We  will  call  the  detective  by  the  name  of  Randolph,  and  let  him  tell  ih« 
story.  We  only  publish  two  statements  made  after  her  arrest,  as  they  g^T« 
a  fair  insight  into  the  ca8e,-^one  of  them  made  by  her  to  her  confidaiial 
friend,  as  she  supposed,  and  the  other  an  open,  defiant  confession,  made  « 
the  police-officer  who  had  her  in  charge.     Says  Randolph, — 

"  Mrs.  Molly  Hyde  has  told  me  that  when  she  was  last  at  General  Moi^gan's 
head-quarters  she  gave  Harry  Morgan  a  fine  horse ;  that  she  paid  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  him ;  that  Harry  Morgan  was  a  cousin  of  John  Morgan : 
that  she  was  glad  that  she  did  it,  for  the  Yankees  would  have  got  him  if  she 
had  delayed  it  any  longer,  and  that  she  would  rather  see  the  horse  shot  than 
to  see  them  get  him ;  that  he  was  in  good  hands  now ;  and  that  if  she  ever 
needed  a  horse  she  could  get  as  many  as  she  wanted  of  Morgan. 

**  She  told  me  that  she  wanted  to  be  sent  South.  She  did  not  care  if  ^le 
did  have  to  go  by  the  way  of  Vicksburg ;  she  would  be  at  Morgan's  head- 
quarters as  soon  as  she  could  get  there,  and  that  would  be  in  two  weeks 
after  her  arrival  at  that  point ;  that  she  regretted  nothing  that  she  had  done 
for  the  Confederacy,  for  her  whole  heart  was  with  the  South,  and  she  would 
remain  as  true  as  steel. 
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*'  The  only  thing  Uiat  she  was  sorry  for  was  that  she  had  taken  {he  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  GoTemment.  She  wished  she  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  scratch  her  name  from  that  paper:  she  regretted  it  more 
than  any  act  of  her  life ;  but,  said  she, 

"  'If  ever  I  get  my  liberty,  the  o<Uh  teon't  atop  me.  No,  eirl  Not  until 
every  one  of  old  Truesdail's  devils  is  caught  and  hung.  I  would  rather 
Morgan  would  catch  him  than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  He  has  had  a 
man  on  my  track  ever  since  I  took  the  oath.  If  he  had  not  known  that  I 
went  to  the  Southern  army,  he  would  not  have  stopped  my  letters  at  the 
Nashyille  post-office.  I  wish  he  was  hung  for  that  I  I  have  sent  word  to 
every  one  of  my  friends  that  I  could,  not  to  write  to  me  through  the  post- 
office  any  more,  for  if  they  did  I  would  not  get  them. 

"  'I  think  that  old  Church  Hooper  has  told  something  on  me  that  makes 
Truesdail  or  some  of  the  Yankees  watch  me  so, — and  Clay  Drake  too.  He 
offered  me  five  hundred  dollars  to  get  lAm  released  from  the  conscript  that 
was  on  him.  I  would  not  get  him  released  for  one  thousand  dollars :  they 
will  shoot  him  if  they  ever  get  him,'  &c.  &o. 

**  She  then  repeated, — 

'' '  I  wish  they  would  send  me  South ;  but  I  will  not  let  them  know  that  I 
want  to  go  there,  for  if  I  do  they  will  be  sure  to  send  me  North.  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  that  I  am  not  at  all  particular  where  I  go,  they  may  do 

just  as  they  please  with  me.    But  I  tell  i/oUf  Mr. ,  if  I  do  go  to  the 

Alton  or  Camp  Chase  prison,  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me  and  help  me 
out.' 

"  *  That  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  undertake,'  I  remarked. 

**  *  I  know  that,'  she  replied,  '  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ; 
and  if  you  want  money  to  do  it  with,  my  friends  will  furnish  all  your  wants, 
and  you  can  do  it  easy  enough.  These  Yankee  officers  are  easy  enough 
bribed :  you  know  that  yourtelf,  for  you  was  one  yourself  once,  or  though^ 
you  were  as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  now  see  how  you  fed  towards  the  whole 
Lincoln  tribe.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  now  going  to  do  something  for  people 
that  can  appreciate  your  services  and  not  treat  you  like  a  dog.' 

"  Mrs.  Molly  Hyde  stated  to  me  yesterday — ^my  last  interview  with  her — 
that  Captain  Dick  Gladden,  who  was  discharged  from  the  1st  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Infantry, — Union, — ^was  now  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army ;  that 
he  went  from  here  to  Columbia,  Tennessee,  with  a  man  from  Edgefield  by 
the  name  of  Madison  Stratton,  who  was  held  in  hostage  for  D.  D.  Dickey, 
when  the  Confederates  had  him ;  that  Gladden  had  recognized  several  men 
from  Nashville  from  Yankee  regiments,  who  were  supposed  to  be  spies,  five 
of  whom  were  hung.  She  saw  the  execution  take  place,  and  expressed  much 
regret  that  there  had  not  been  twice  as  many.  She  saw  Gladden  at  TuUa- 
homa,  about  eight  days  before  her  arrest.  Mrs.  Hyde  said  she  carried  very 
important  papers  and  information  to  Generals  Wheeler  and  Van  Dom,  which 
ifficers  made  a  great  ado  over  her  upon  her  arrival.  She  said  she  bribed 
the  Federal  pickets  on  her  return  home  with  apples,  cakes,  and  oaady, 
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which  she  obtained  of  her  aunt,  who  lives  near  Columbia.  I  did  notion 
the  name  of  her  aunt  and  uncle." 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  Mrs.  Ilyde's  revelations  to  the  4!> 
tective.  She  prevailed  upon  Randolph  to  go  and  see  a  Federal  officer  aod 
get  assistance  from  that  quarter.  He  did  so, — ^with  the  following  result,  ssjs 
Randolph : — 

"  During  an  interview  with  Captain ,  of  the  Ohio  cavalry,  he  stated  tc 

me  all  of  the  friendly  relations  that  existed  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Erde 
and  Mrs.  Payne.  He  said  he  had  known  them  for  some  time,  and  that  ihtj 
had  been  very  kind  to  him  in  several  instances.  When  he  was  sick  th^j 
visited  him,  and  brought  all  sorts  of  delicacies  to  him,  and  nursed  kim  as 
kindly  as  his  own  mother  could  have  done.  *  And  now,  Randolph,'  saH 
he,  '  I  cannot  forget  such  kindness.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anj  thing  tb^ 
will  criminate  me,    I  am  in  the  Government  service ;  but  I  will  exert  myself  ' 

to  any  honorable  extent  to  relieve  *hem  from  their  present  oonfinemenL*  I 

We  talked  of  every  plan  by  which  their  release  could  be  effected.     Tbe  I 

captain's  opinion  was  that  the  best  thing  thjy  could  do  would  be  fe)  p  I 

before  the  military  authorities  and  acknowledge  they  had  done  wron/r,  and 
that  they  had  been  influenced  to  do  as  they  had  by  those  who  had  pretended 
to  bo  their  friends,  but  in  whom  they  had  lost  all  confidence,  and  that  tbej 
were  now  willing  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  while 
they  occupied  this  country.  If  this  policy  did  not  gain  them  their  liberty, 
it  would  have  a  very  good  influence  upon  the  general  commanding  the  post, 
also  with  General  Rosecrans,  &c.  &c." 

Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  the  craft  and  deceit  of  these  seoeaKOH 
females,  in  paying  ladylike  attentions  to  Federal  oflBcers,  to  gain  favurs  and 
protection,  while  in  their  hearts  are  only  hatred  and  curses.  In  this  ca^ 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  officer  properly  remembered  their  kind- 
ness to  him  in  sickness,  but  was  true  to  his  flag.  Finding  all  hu|>es  c*f 
release  vain,  Mr».  Hyde  puts  on  a  bold  air  of  defiance,  and  reveals  her 
doings  to  the  police-officer  at  the  hotel  who  has  her  in  charge.  We  will  also 
let  him  tell  his  part  of  the  story : — 

'*  Mrs.  Hyde  told  me,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  her  alone  at  the  City 
Hotel,  in  Nashville,  on  May  1,  1863,  that  she  had  been  doing  an  immense 
deal  of  service  for  the  rebel  Government  for  the  last  twenty  months, — had 
been  all  through  Southern  Kentucky,  in  fact,  all  over  the  State.  Near  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  she  bought  the  fine  blooded  mare  that  John  H.  Morgan 
410W  rides.  She  presented  it  to  said  Morgan ;  and  it  is  the  same  one  which 
he  rode  when  he  made  his  escape  from  the  Federals  at  McMinnvilie  aboat 
one  week  ago.  She  further  said  she  was  in  McMinnvilie  last  winter;  she 
was  then  employed  by  said  John  H.  Morgan  in  obtaining  information  for 
him  of  all  that  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  him,  of  the  movements  of  ih^ 
enemy,  or  of  their  whereabouts,  &c. 

**  In  presenting  the  mare  to  Morgan,  she  told  him  the  mare  had  done  her 
good  service:  *Take  her,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can  with  her  for  oar 
cause.'    She  further  told  me  she  made  a  trip  for  Bragg  into  East  TGnnoBss* 
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last  winter  to  gather  all  the  information  she  could  in  regard  to  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Lincoln  Qovemment,  and  to  ferret  out  the  bridge- 
burners  in  that  region.  She  also  said  she  was  in  Middleton  last  winter 
iff'hen  Major  Mint  Douglas  and  his  men  were  captured  by  the  Federals, — 
said  she  saw  the  whole  of  it.  She  then  came  to  Murfreesborough,  and 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  I>avis. 

"  On  the  same  night  Mrs.  Story,  of  Shelbyrille,  came  and  stayed  at  the 
said  Mrs.  Davis's.  Said  she  slept  with  a  lady  at  Mrs.  Davis's,  but  did 
not  tell  me  her  name.  Her  object  in  coming  to  Murfreesborough  was  to 
get  all  the  information  of  the  movement  of  the  Federal  troops  and  of 
their  strength, — ^in  fact,  she  said,  all  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  the 
Confederate  forces.  Said  she  had  for  the  last  twenty  months  out- 
generaled the  Yankees,  but  they  had  at  last  beat  her,  and  she  was 
resigned  to  her  fate,  be  it  what  it  might.  Said  she  had  done  nothing 
she  was  sorry  for,  and  would  do  the  same  again  if  she  could  get  the 
chance ;  said  it  was  not  the  amount  of  money  she  was  to  receive  for  her 
labor,  but  it  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  rebel  cause.  Said  her  sister 
knew  nothing  of  her  secrets.  She  did  most  of  her  travelling  by  night. 
Said  she  had  furnished  rebel  generals  with  important  information,  and  a 
large  amount  of  it. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  I  obtained  this  information  from  Mrs. 
Hyde  were  as  follows : — I  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hyde  and  Mrs.  Payne  at 
the  City  Hotel,  to  see  that  they  were  well  provided  for ;  and,  after  she 
thought  that  the  Federals  knew  all  she  had  done,  she  told  me  that  it  would 
not  make  her  case  any  worse,  and  she  gave  me  this  history  of  her  own 
accord.  I  did  not  seek  it :  she  told  me  of  her  own  free  will.  I  carefully 
avoided  asking  her  any  questions,  but  treated  her  with  due  deference  and 
kindness." 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  Mrs.  Molly  Hyde  was  the  travelling 
member  of  the  fir'tai  of  spies,  while  her  sister,  Mrs.  Payne,  collected  the 
news  and  letters,  and  superintended  generally  the  Nashville  terminus  of 
their  grape-vine  line  of  communication.  We  have  given  enough  of  the 
evidence,  from  the  great  mass  before  us,  to  properly  illustrate  the  case, 
and  will  bid  adieu  to  the  ladies  in  question,  one  of  whom  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  North,  to  remain  until  after  the  war.  Mrs.  Hyde  is  now  an 
occupant  of  the  Alton  (Illinois)  military  prison. 


The  Adyentniefl  of  Two  Union  Spies. 

The  following  statement  of  two  young  members  of  the  army  police  is 
Btric%  reliable,  and  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

"  On  the  15th  of  April,  1863,  we  were^  sent  from  Nashville  by  Colonel 
Troesdail,  Chief  of  the  Police  and  Scout  service,  to  gather  knowledge  of 
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parties  engaged  in  smuggling  goods  through  the  lines,  and  to  g^n  all  in* 
formation  possible  as  to  tbe  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Assuming  the  character  of  deserters  from  the  Federal  army,  we  started  oat, 
and  arrived  at  the  house  of  one  Thomas  Hooper,  below  Sam's  Creek,  twenty 
miles  from  Nashrille,  on  the  17th  instant,  at  evening.  We  remained  at  hifl 
house  one  day,  and  found  that  the  suspicion  that  was  resting  on  Hooper  of 
being  a  rebel  had  no  foundation :  he  was  very  poor,  scarcely  able  to  obtain 
food  for  his  family.  During  conyersation  with  Hooper  we  learned  that  one 
Rook,  who  was  a  neighbor  to  Hooper,  had  a  boat  which  he  used  to  convey 
deserters  and  others  across  the  river.  On  drawing  near  to  Rook's  house 
we  saw  two  horses,  apparently  belonging  to  two  rebel  cavalrymen,  standing 
at  the  door.  After  a  short  time,  Rook,  with  two  rebel  officers,  came  out  of 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  boat  and  crossed  the  river.  After  a  coi^ider^ 
able  lapse  of  time  they  returned,  and,  on  their  coming  up  the  bank  of  the 
riyer,  we,  being  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  heard  them  say  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  and  learning  all  they  wished ;  that^  as  the  Federals  had 
cavalry  all  along  that  road,  they  would  take  the  south  side  of  the  river  to 
march  on  Nashville,  which  was  Van  Dorn's  plan.  Captain  Eastham,  who 
was  one  of  the  officers,  stated  that  he  had  been  to  our  picket>line,  and  ho 
was  sure  they  could  march  into  Nashville  and  destroy  all  the  Qovemment 
stores  and  take  the  place,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  he  would  be  in  his 
native  city.  He  further  stated  that  the  business  of  Lieutenant  King  and 
himself  was  to  find  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  forces  in  and  about 
Nashville.  We  heard  Rook  tell  Lieutenant  King  that  he  (Rook)  had  re- 
ceived some  articles  direct  from  Nashville  which  he  wanted  Lieutenant 
King  to  take  with  him.  The  parties  then  moved  up  towards  Rook's  house. 
We  fell  back  to  the  woods  and  came  upon  a  blind  road,  sufficiently  wide 
to  move  a  large  body  of  troops  and  yet  be  under  cover  from  the  river, — 
leaving  a  road  unguarded  by  our  pickets  on  which  the  enemy  can  move  to 
a  point  within  six  miles  of  Nashville.  Proceeding  on  our  way  up  this 
road,  we  met  many  scouts  of  the  enemy  passing  in  every  direction,  closely 
watching  all  the  by-paths.  On  the  next  morning,  in  endeavoring  to  cross 
the  river  we  were  captured  by  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry,  who  mounted  us  on 
mules,  and  we  were  taken  to  Spring  Hill,  to  Van  Dom's  head-quarters, — they 
stating  that  we  would  be  paroled  and  sent  back  home.  '  From  our  guard  on 
the  way  we  learned  that  General  Van  Dorn  would  soon  march  over  the  road 
before  mentioned  to  Nashville.  On  arriving  at  Van  Dom's  head-quarters 
we  were  immediately  questioned  as  to  the  strength  of  Federal  forces  and 
the  fortifications  about  Nashville.  We  stated  that  we  knew  nothing,  as  our 
regiment  was  stationed  near  Murfreesborough.  We  were  questioned  very 
closely,  but  gave  them  no  information.  We  were  held  at  Spring  Hill  bat 
two  or  three  hours,  when  we  were  sent  on  to  Columbia,  where  we  were  tp 
be  paroled. 

**  We  arrived  at  Columbia  and  were  there  paroled,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  officers,  were  placed  in  prison  to  await  the  order  of  General  Bragg. 
There  was  no  force  at  Columbia  but  a  small  provost-guard.     Ptofunont 
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were  very  scarce,  half^rations  only  being  issued.  Rations  consisted  of  oom* 
meal  and  bacon.  There  were  no  fortifications  of  account, — some  small 
breastworks  and  rifle-pits.  On  the  23d,  General  Forrest  with  his  command 
passed  through  Columbia,  taking  most  of  the  stores  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment: their  destination,  we  learned,  was  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
men  were  all  well  mounted.  In  conversation  with  imprisoned  conscripts 
we  gleaned  that  the  farmers  were  all  discouraged  about  the  coming  crop; 
that  unless  the  war  was  soon  closed  they  would  starve,  for  the  draft  on 
them  for  food  was  so  heavy  and  frequent  that  they  had  barely  enough  to 
live  upon.  The  coming  crop  will  be  very  small.  The  prison  was  filled  with 
deserters  and  conscripts.  The  prisoners  stated  that  they  were  tired  and  dis- 
couraged, and  they  would  all  leave  if  it  were  not  for  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  them.  We  had  a  conversation  with  one  Wiley  George,  who  was  a  leader 
in  the  burning  of  the  bridge  over  Duck  River ;  Wm.  Sander  assisted  in  the 
work.  The  talk  of  the  prisoners  was  in  favor  of  the  Union,— many  stating 
that  they  had  been  deceived.  We  met  one  Killdare,  who  stated  that  he 
had  brought  out  of  Nashville  seven  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  He 
said  his  three  girls  would  come  to  the  city  and  carry  them  to  him,  and  he 
would  bring  them  to  the  rebel  lines.  We  were  taken  from  prison  and 
marched  to  Shelbyville,  where  we  arrived  the  5th  of  May.  We  saw  their 
batteries  within  six  miles  of  Shelbyville,-— one  brigade  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry  lying  on  the  pike.  The  fortifications  extended  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  length.  There  is  stationed  there  one  brigade  of  infantry.  General 
Cheatham  commands  the  post.  The  prisons  there  are  full  of  deserters  and 
conscripts,  who  are  dissatisfied  and  who  were  poorly  fed  and  clothed.  Many 
stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  longer, — that  they  were  compelled  to  do 
80,  as  Bragg  was  having  all  deserters  shot.  We  had  a  little  corn-meal  and  a 
little  bacon  for  our  rations.  The  whole  country,  citizens  and  soldiers,  are  on 
half-allowance.  Flour  was  selling  at  eighty  dollars  per  barrel,  corn  fiye 
dollars  per  bushel,  bacon  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound.  Little  of  the 
country  we  passed  through  was  cultivated.  The  wheat-fields  are  badly 
affected  with  the  rust.  We  were  then  sent  on  to  TuUahoma  by  railroad, 
where  Generals  Bragg  and  Johnston  had  their  head-quarters,  but  learned 
that  they  would  soon  move  to  Shelbyville.  All  goods  are  enormously  high ; 
food  very  scarce.  Morgan's  and  McCown's  forces  were  reported  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  go  into  Kentucky.  We  were  charged  at  TuUa- 
homa with  being  spies ;  but,  there  being  no  testimony,  we  were  sent  to  Chat- 
tanooga, where  we  lay  in  prison  three  days.  There  are  but  few  troops  there, — > 
perhaps  two  thousand.  The  crops  are  very  poor  and  scant,  and  all  along 
the  route  we  were  questioned  concerning  the  police  of  Nashville,  and 
snany  swore  that  they  would  hang  every  one  they  captured  without  a 
trial ;  and  as  for  '  old  Trueedail,'  they  wished  to  have  him  once  in  their 
power,  and  they  would  teach  him  what  it  was  to  arrest  women  and  chil* 
dren.  Some  Texas  Rangers  said  that  they  were  watching  a  chance  to  shoot 
Generals  Rosecrans  and  Rousseau,  and  when  that  was  done  they  oould 
manage  the  rest 
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**  When  we  aniTed  at  Chattanooga  we  were  pat  in  ibe  goazibn: 
the  prison  was  filled  with  oonscripts.  With  few  exceptkiu,  tiKj  m 
in  fiiTor  of  deserting  and  coming  over  to  the  Fedenl  unj.  Ms:t 
said  that  they  never  fired  a  gnn  agunst  the  Fedenl  ftrmj,  sad  mi 
would.  The  Tennesseeans  are  tired  of  the  war,  and  if  allowed  to  go  kai 
would  go. 

"We  were  then  ordered  to  Knoxville,  leaving  Chattanooga  od  tie S^i 
and  arriving  at  Knozville  the  26th.  The  line  of  the  nilroad  is  gnu^: 
stockades  are  being  erected,  and,  where  the  railroad  eroflsee  the  Imxasi 
Kiver,  fortifications  are  being  made.  Here  there  are  three  regimeotis  zp 
fantry  and  one  battery  of  eight  guns  stationed.  The  jail  at  KncirOt  a 
filled  to  overflowing,  prisoners  being  mostly  Union  men  and  Federal  cSrs^- 
the  only  charges  against  them  being  disloyalty  to  the  Southern  Coo&ieict. 
All  the  way  from  Knozville  to  Richmond,  to  which  place  ve  wen  eun! 
for  exchange,  provisions  are  very  scaroe.  Provisions  aboat  Knoirilleis 
not  plenty ;  all  parties  complain  of  the  scarcity.  The  pedlara  along  the  fife 
of  railroad  would  call  out,  •  Three  dollars  Confederate  for  one  grwW 
We  fell  in  with  three  men  on  the  cars:  they  stud  they  were  Eastern  b£ 
and  shoemakers  by  occupation ;  they  said  there  were  many  Union  moiicih 
city  who  have  the  *  Stars  and  Stripes,'  and  who  were  only  waiting  fet 
opportunity  to  hoist  it  as  soon  as  the  army  made  its  appearance.  Tberfii. 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take  Richmond,  the  fbrtifica^ib^ 
immense,  and  forts  at  every  available  point  At  Knoxville  we  passed  ^ 
company  of  Indians,  whose  business  was  to  hunt  up  Union  men  ii^  ^ 
mountains.  At  Richmond  three  Merrimaos  were  building,  and  coe  m 
ready  for  service :  the  others  would  not  be  completed  for  seTenl  ies^ 
Two  were  on  the  stocks,  and  looked  like  rough  customers.  The  dtj  «2 
a  great  fever  of  excitement  consequent  upon  the  riud  of  General  Ston^Bt^^ 
and  if  Qeneral  Stoneman  had  only  gone  ahead  he  could  have  taken  Sia- 
mond.  At  Richmond  our  prisoners  were  placed  in  rooms,  so  man j  la  cae 
room  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  move,  and  were  fed  on  half*rst<^ 
and  when  we  were  marching  through  the  streets  were  not  allovai^ 
privilege  of  buying  any  thing  to  eat.  Pedlars  were  denied  the  right  of  ca> 
ing  into  prisons  to  sell  their  goods.  We  learned  nothing  as  to  the  fcrti** 
tions  about  Richmond  in  particular.  We  heard  it  said  that  that « 
considerable  smuggling  going  on  between  Maryland  and  yirginia>  i) 
TuUahoma  we  found  Ricketts,  a  scout  sent  out  from  this  affi<^i&^ 
sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a  spy ;  another,  by  name  Kelley,  was  ^  ^ 
some  days  since  as  a  spy.'' 
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The  Misses  Elliott. 

Only  excepting  Charleston,  perhaps  no  more  determined,  fanatical  Vidy 
rebels  can  be  found  than  in  the  city  of  Nashyille,  The  following  is  a  c^se 
where  two  stylish  young  ladies  of  that  city  were  dealt  with. 

"  OrricB  Chiev  or  Abmy  Police,  Kabbtille,  Maj  2, 1863. 
"  General  ; — 

"  I  herewith  submit  you  the  papers  in  the  ease  of  Misses  Susie  and  Mary 

Elliott,  daughters  of  Dr.  Elliott,  a  chaplain  in  the  so-called  Confederate 

army.    These  young  ladies  reside  with  their  mother  in  this  oity.    Their 

father  and  two  brothers  are  in  the  rebel  army.     They  returned  to  this  city 

m  Thursday  afternoon,  contrary  to  orders  (see  pass),  and  were  arrested. 

A.fter  having  their  baggage  examined  (finding  amongst  it  a  large  number  of 

etters  to  parties  residing  in  this  city  and  elsewhere),  they  were  placed  under 

;uard.     Both  and  each  of  them  stated  that  their  sympatliies  were  with  those 

n  rebellion.    They  are  exti-eme  Southern  sympathizers.    They  contemplated 

eturning  South.     When  asked  whether  they  yisited  the  rebel  camps,  they 

leclined  answering;  and  to  all  questions  relative  to  the  Confederate  army 

hey  refused  giving  answers.    Miss  Susie  Elliott  had  a  Federal  officer's  belt 

n  her  possession,  which  she  stated  was  worn  by  a  rebel  officer  at  the  battle 

f  Stone  River  last  December.     They  are  young  women  of  education,  and, 

adding  from  their  abilities,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  this  city  are  capable 

f  doing  injury  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are  so  earnestly  striving.    I 

rould  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  pass  on  which 

bey  left  this  city ;  further,  to  the  letter  of  their  father  (C.  D.  Elliott),  in 

rhich  he  states  that  his  family  *  will  take  no  oath  and  give  no  parole/ 

'he  sympathies  of  the  whole  family  are  extremely  Southern. 

"  I  am,  general,  your  obedient  servant, 

"WiLUAM   TrUESDAIL, 

"  Chief  of  Army  PoliceJ^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  pass  in  question : — 

"  Head-Quabtbbs,  Nasbvillb,  March  24,  IB6Z. 

'*  The  guards  and  pickets  will  pass  Miss  Mary  and  Susan  Elliott  through 

ir  lines  on  the  Hardin  pike,  with  carriage,  driver,  and  private  baggage,. 

>t  to  return  without  permission  from  these  head-quarters. 

*'  Good  for  three  days. 

"  Robert  B.  Mitchell, 

**  Brigadier- Gtmral  commanding  Fast" 

One  of  the  Misses  Elliott  made  the  following  statement,  in  which  the- 
her  concurred  upon  being  requested  to  do  so,,  at  the  army  polioe  office  alt 
^hville : — 
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"I  am  a  resident  of  Nashyille.  On  or  about  the  23d  of  Marcli,  I, 
with  my  sister  Mary,  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  our  uncle.  Lieu- 
tenant>Colonel  G.  F.  Elliott,  late  of  the  69th  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers, 
a  pass  to  go  out  on  the  Hardin  pike.  The  said  pass  was  marked  '  good  for 
three  days,'  by  special  request  made  by  my  sister.  We  went  out  on  the 
Hardin  pike  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  proceeded  to  Shelbyville  to  see  my 
father  and  brother  and  to  obtain  some  money.  These  facts  we  stated  to 
General  Mitchell  before  obtaining  our  pass.  We  arrived  at  Shelbyville  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  2,  and  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Cowan, 
where  my  father  was  stopping.  We  remained  at  Shelbyville  quite  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  then  proceeded,  in  company  with  my  father,  to  Fayetteville 
to  visit  a  brother  (ten  years  of  age),  then  lying  sick.  We  stopped  at 
Fayetteville  some  days,  returned  to  Shelbyville,  remained  there  a  few  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  return  to  Nashville,  where  we  arrived  this  afternoon. 
Whether  I  went  through  the  camps  of  the  so-called  Confederate  army  or 
not  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  state.  Neither  is  it  agreeable  for  me  to  state 
any  thing  about  the  rebel  army  in  any  particular.  I  decline  to  make  any 
statement  as  to  any  of  the  generals.  I  obtained  the  belt  that  was  taken 
from  me  by  Colonel  Truesdail  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  at  Shelbyville.  His 
name  is  Bright  Morgan.  It  was  worn  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough  by 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Morgan. 

"  SusM  R.  Elliott. 

"  I  subscribe  to  this  statement.  "  Maby  Elliott." 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Misses  Elliott  were  found  the  passes  they  had 
«ued  in  Dixie.    Let  us  preserve  them  in  the  **  Annals." 


**Days- 
^•No.- 


"  Provost-Marbbal's  Ofpige,  SBKLBTvn.LB,  Tbrr.,  April  $,  IMS. 

"Pass  Dr.  Elliott  and  two  daughters  to  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  upon 

honor  not  to  communicate  any  thing  that  may  prove  detrimental  to  the 

Confederate  States. 

'*  (Signed)    Wx.  B.  Dallas,  for  J.  M.  Hawkins, 

"Mq^or  and  Provost-Marshal" 

**  Sbklbtvillb,  April  26, 1863. 
**  Confederate  States  or  America.-— Guards  and  pickets  will  pass  ICas 
Susie  Elliott  to  Nashville  and  return.    Baggage  not  to  be  searched. 

"C.  A.  Thompson, 

"  CoUmd  Confederate  ArmyJ' 

As  usual,  the  letters  found  with  these  young  ladies  were  mainly  of  a 
domestic,  melancholy  character.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter— writer  unknown  to  u&— to  Mark  Cockrill,  Esq.,  of  Nashville;— 
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•'  We  ore  all  doing  well,— doing  extremely  well,  considering  that  we  are 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  army,  and  are  dieted — from  necessity — ^to  oven 
bi.»au8  and  com  bread, — all  of  which  we  get  in  greatest  plenty.  The 
rumor  which  you  all  have  afloat  about  the  rations  of  our  army  being  short 
is  not  true.  As  yet  we  have  plenty ;  and  there  seems  to  be  very  good  prospect 
of  the  continuation  of  that  abundance.  The  South  is  full  of  corn,  and  the 
wheat-crop  in  the  portion  of  Tennessee  which  we  hold  is  very  fine.  .  .  • 
Provisions  South  are  all  purchased  by  the  army,  and  'tis  very  difficult  for 
families  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  I  would  advise  you  all  not  to 
come  unless  you  are  unsufferably  oppressed.'' 

The  subjoined  letter  is  also  readable.  Our  readers  in  Nashville  will  know 
to  whom  it  is  addressed : — 

"  Shilbtyillx,  April  26, 1883. 
"Dear  Niece:— 

''  Tell  Dewess  that  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  know  that  he  la  still  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  that  it  is  my  sincerest  prayer  and  firmest 
belief  that  he  will  remain  so.  Tell  him  that  his  old  friends  in  the  army 
understand  his  position,  appreciate  his  feelings,  and  sympathise  with  him ; 
and  tell  him,  above  all,  that  if  necessary  he  must  sacrifice  his  own  hap- 
piness to  that  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  end  all  will  be  well.  Now  comes 
the  secret  and  equally  foolish  part.  Tell  Mary — I  canH  say  Miss  Mary — 
that  I  still  love,  but  without  hope ;  and  I  can  only  hope  that  she  will  think 
of  me  as  a  friend  and  as  the  friend  of  her  brother.  Do  you  think  she  would 
correspond  with  me  ? — ^as  a  friend,  I  mean.  Write  to  me  about  all  these 
things  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  enclose  a  very  brief  note  for  Miss  Bessie 
Thompson.  Be  certain  to  let  no  one  see  it,  and  give  it  to  her  the  first  oppor- 
tunity you  have.  Tell  grandma  that  I  would  write  now,  but  that  you  can 
tell  her  every  thing,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  for  you  to  carry  letters,  and  that 
I  will  vrrite  the  first  chance  I  have.  The  rebels  will  be  in  Nashville  this 
summer ;  but  you  must  not  wait  for  them,  but  come  out  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Give  my  best  love  to  grandma.  Aunt  Lizsie,  Julia,  Liszie,  Uncle  Frank,  and 
all  my  friends  in  Nashville.  Remember  me  to  Ellen,  Ann,  and  all  the 
servants,  \f  they  are  there.  But  I  must  close.  My  very  best  love  to  Mary 
and  yourself.  Poetbr.'' 

Attached  to  this  epistle  is  the  following  order  for  "  something  to  wear,'' 
&C;  for  which  the  valiant  "  Porter,"  it  seems,  has  to  look  to  the  miserable 
Yankee  mudsills  :•— 

Order  for  Bill  or  Goods  for  Svhvbs. 

"  Socks,  drawers,  and  other  summer  clothes,  with  my  black  suit,  soft  hat, 
shoes,  and  two  pair  kid  gloves,  pants  suitable  for  summer ;  a  suit  of  summer 
clothes:  let  the  clothes  be  a  dark  gray;  two  tooth-brushes,  and  three  fine 
combs." 

List  of  prices  of  different  articles  in  the  South,  contained  in  one  of  the 
letters  found  with  the  Misses  Blliott. 
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Gfng6r-cake8»  50  oonts  to  $1. 

Candy,  $10  per  pound,  25  cents  per  stick. 

Tobacoo,  $3  to  $4  per  pound. 

**        smoking,  $3.50  to  $4  per  pound. 
Whiskey,  $40  to  $50  per  gallon,— all  taken  at  that 
Sardines,  $4  to  $5  per  box,  50  cents  each  retail. 
Wine,  $8  to  $10  per  botUe,— $100  to  get  tight. 
Cigars,  12}  cents,  15  cents,  and  25  cents  each.     Sticking-plaster,  to  dnf 
on  back  of  neck,  thrown  in. 
Pocket-kniTCS,  $12,  $15,  and  $20  each, — prices  sharp  as  razors. 
Oysters,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  can, — three  years  old. 
Breakfast  at  restaurant,  $16 ;  wine  extra. 
Eggs,  $1.50,  $2,  and  $3  per  dozen ;  chickens  thrown  in. 
Butter,  $2  and  $3  per  pound.     "  Whistle  and  it  comes  to  you." 
Pan-cakes,  50  cents  each.    *'  One  lasts  all  day.'' 

The  Misses  Elliott  were  sent  South  spe^ily,  to  revel  in  the  full  enjcjaos 
of  all  their  **  rights,"  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  ere  long  beooni 
wiser  and  better  women. 


Eilldare,  the  Soout 


One  of  the  most  actiye  and  efficient  men  in  the  secret  senriee  is  KflUut 
the  scout.  For  prudential  reasons,  we  withhold  his  real  name.  The  0^ 
eumstances  attending  his  first  introduction  to  the  Chief  of  Polioeind  ksdia^ 
to  his  subsequent  employment  by  that  official  have  already  bem  relitedi: 
a  preceding  sketch, — "A  Nest  of  Nashville  Smugglers," — and  n«d  vA\t 
repeated  here.  Whatever  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  his  personti  histci;. 
too,  is  there  told ;  and  all  that  the  author  proposes  in  this  notice  istofffttt 
nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible,  the  report  of  two  trips  which  he  »•* 
into  the  rebel  lines.  In  themselves  interesting  narratives,  affiirdisg  is  '^^ 
view  of  rebeldom,  they  becoipe  still  more  so  as  a  descriptive  reTel8ikii« 
some  of  the  devices  and  subterfuges  necessarily  resorted  to  by  this  dis  ■ 
men  in  the  prosecution  of  their  dangerous  and  most  important  enterprao. 

In  March  last,  Killdare  led  Nashville  on  horseback  with  a  smsU  eoei 
of  goods,  of  less  than  a  himdred  dollars  in  value,  with  the  purpose  of  maksz 
his  way  into  and  through  a  certain  portion  of  the  Confederacy.  SwimxH 
his  horse  across  Harpeth  Creek,  and  himself  crossing  in  a  canoe,  he  j<«^ 
neyed  on,  and  passed  the  night  at  a  house  some  six  miles  beyond  CohiB» 
having  previously  fallen  in  with  some  of  Forrest's  men  going  to  Golnn^ 
The  next  morning  he  started  for  Shelbyville,  where  he  arrired  is  ^ 
season.  What  there,  and  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  trip,  oooonw. 
we  will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words. 

"When  I  arrived,  I  could  find  stabling,  but  no  feed,*  for  my  horse.  I^ 
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the  animal  in  the  kitchen  of  a  house,  and  gave  a  boy  ^^e  dollars  to  got  me  a 
half-bushel  of  corn,  there  being  none  in  the  town.  I  sold  the  little  stock  of 
goods  to  the  firm  of  James  Carr  &  Co.,  of  Nashville,  who  gave  me  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  the  lot,  and  then  went  to  visit  General  Frank  Cheatham, 
General  Maney,   and  General  Bates,  whom  I  saw  at  the  house  where  I 

stopped.    At  the  head-quarters  of  General  Cheatham,  Colonel  A arrived 

from  the  front,  and  stated  in  my  presence  that  the  whole  Federal  line  had 
fallen  back ;  and  I  further  understood  from  the  generals  present  and  Colonel 

A that  there  would  be  no  fight  at  Shelby  ville.    They  said  that  probably 

there  would  be  some  skirmishing  by  the  Federals,  but  that  the  battle  would 
be  fought  at  TuUahoma,  and  they  had  not  more  than  one  corps  at  Shelby- 
▼ille,  which  is  under  General  Polk. 

"  Forage  and  provisions  for  man  and  beast  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  vicinity  of  ShelbyviUe.  The  forage-trains  go  as  far  as  Lewisport,  in 
Giles  county,  and  the  forage  is  then  shipped  to  Tullahoma,  and  even  farther 
back,  for  safe  keeping, — as  far  as  Bridgeport.  Confederate  money  is  two 
for  one  of  Georgia ;  Tennessee,  twt)  and  one-half  for  one. 

''  I  next  went  to  Tullahoma ;  and  there  I  met  on  the  cars  a  major  on 
Bragg's  staff,  and  scraped  an  acquaintance  through  the  introduction  of 
a  Nashville  gentleman.  When  we  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Tullahoma, 
he  made  a  short  statement  to  me,  called  me  to  the  platform,  and  pointed 
out  the  rifle-pits  and  breastworks,  which  extended  on  each  side  of  the  rail- 
road about  a  mile,  in  not  quite  a  right  angle.  The  whole  force  of  Bragg's 
army  is  composed  of  fifby-five  thousand  men,  well  disciplined:  tvi'enty 
thousand  of  them  are  cavalry.  When  I  left  Tullahoma,  I  could  not  buy 
meat  nor  bread.  When  I  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  I  gave  a  nigger  one  dollar 
for  a  drink  of  whiskey,  one  dollar  for  a  small  cake,  and  fifty  cents  for  two 
eggs,  which  I  took  for  subsistence  and  started  for  Atlanta.  I  met,  going 
thitherward,  a  good  many  acquaintances  on  the  trains.  When  I  arrived  at 
Atlanta,  I  found  a  perfect  panic  in  money-matters.  Georgia  money  was  at 
seventy-five  cents  premium,  and  going  up ;  gold,  four  and  five  dollars  for 
one.  I  remained  at  Atlanta  three  days.  Full  one-half  of  those  I  met  were 
from  Nashville :  they  were  glad  to  see  me. 

**  I  commenced  my  return  to  Tullahoma  with  a  captain  from  Nashville, 
who  also  showed  me  the  rifle-pits,  as  I  before  stated.  I  made  my  way  on 
to  ShelbyviUe,  and  then  I  got  a  pass  from  the  provost-marshal — a  Major 
Hawkins — to  Columbia,  where  I  arrived  on  Sunday  morning.  There  I 
found  Forrest  and  his  command  had  crossed  Duck  River  on  their  way  to 
Franklin.  As  I  started  from  the  Nelson  Hotel  to  the  provost-marshal's 
office,  I  was  arrested  on  the  square  as  a  straggling  soldier ;  but  I  proved 
myself  the  contrary,  and  started  without  a  pass  to  Williamsport.  There 
some  fool  asked  me  if  I  had  a  pass.  I  told  him  '  yes,'  and  showed  him  the 
pass  1  had  from  ShelbyviUe  to  Columbia  and  the  documents  I  had  in  my 
possession,  which  he  could  not  read.  I  gave  the  ferryman  a  five-dollar 
piece  to  take  me  across  the  river,  and  he  vouched  for  my  pass, — ^when  I 
lafely  arrived  at  the  Federal  pickets/' 
£ 
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About  a  month  after  this,  Eilldare  made  another,  and  hiB  hsi,  tnp,tfe 
full  report  of  which  is  subjoined.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  watehed  lad 
several  times  arrested.  Though  he  finally  escaped,  his  usefuben  as »  qij 
was  totally  destroyed,  his  name,  appearance,  and  business  h&fing  bes 
betrayed  to  the  enemy.  He  has  consequently  retired  from  the  \msm. 
On  his  return  he  made  the  following  report : — 

**  1  left  the  city  of  Nashville  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  to  go  Smth. 
taking  with  me  a  few  goods  to  peddle.  I  passed  down  the  Charlotte  ^e, 
and  travelled  two  miles  up  the  Richland  Creek,  then  crossed  oTer  to  d» 
Hardin  pike,  following  that  road  to  Harpeth  Creek,  and  crossed  bdov  h 

Morse's  mill.    At  the  mill  I  met De  Morse,  who  said  to  me,  'Killdiie, 

do  you  make  another  trip  V  I  replied,  *  I  do  not  know.'  De  Mone  ibs 
said,  '  If  you  get  below  the  meeting-house  you  are  saved,'  and  smilei  I 
proceeded  on  my  way  until  I  came  to  a  blacksmith-shop  on  the  pike,  a: 
which  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Marlin  came  out  and  asked  if  I  bd 
heard  any  thing  of  Sanford  being  killed  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  insUni 
I  told  Marlin  I  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  proceeded  on  to  Sootk 
Harper  to  Squire  Allison's,  which  is  seventeen  miles  from  NashTiile.  I 
then  fed  my  mules,  stopped  about  one  hour,  and  proceeded  acrow  So«tb 
Harper  towards  Williamsport. 

"  About  one  mile  the  other  side  of  South  Harper,  two  rebel  scoots  euu 
galloping  up,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  for  sale.  I  told  them  needles,  {ass, 
and  playing-cards.  They  then  inquired,  *  Have  you  any  papen  to  f 
South  V  I  replied  I  had,  and  showed  them  some  recommendationB.  TJiej 
asked  me  to  get  down  from  my  carryall,  as  they  wanted  to  talk  vith  mc. 
This  I  did ;  and  they  then  asked, — 

"  *  Have  you  any  pistols  ?' 

"  *  No,'  I  replied. 

**  Stepping  back  a  few  paces,  and  each  drawing  a  pistol,  one  of  tbec 

said,  '  You  scoundrel,  you  are  our  prisoner :    you  are  a  Yank« 

spy,  and  you  carry  letters  from  the  South,  and  at  the  dead  hoar  rf 
night  you  carry  these  letters  to  Truesdail's  office.  We  lost  a  very  vahiaUe 
man  on  Monday  while  attempting  to  arrest  you  at  your  house :  his  dabs 
was  Sanford,  and  he  was  a  great  deal  thought  of  by  General  Van  Dora.  S: 
now  we've  got  you, you,  turn  your  wagon  round  and  go  back.' 

"  We  turned  and  went  to  Squire  Allison's  again,  at  which  place  I  mel  Dr. 
Morton,  from  Nashville,  whom  I  requested  to  assist  in  getting  me  release! 
Dr.  Morton  spoke  to  the  men,  who,  in  reply,  said,  *  We  have  orders  fc 
arrest  him  as  a  spy,  for  carrying  letters  to  Truesdail's  head-quarters.'  Tier 
then  turned  back  to  South  Harper  Creek,  and  took  me  up  the  creek  about 
one  mile,  whore  we  met  about  eight  more  of  these  scouts  and  CoIiie' 
McNairy,  of  Nashville,  who  was  riding  along  in  a  buggy.  The  lieatnaa* 
in  command  of  the  squad  wrote  a  despatch  to  Van  Dom,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  men,  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  who  had  me  in  custody,  and  we  ttet 
proceeded  up  the  creek  to  Spring  Hill,  towards  the  head-quarters  of  Geomi 
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Van  Dorn.  About  six  miles  up  the  creek,  Thompson  learned  I  had  soma 
whiskey,  which  I  gave  him,  and  of  which  ha  drank  antil  he  got  pretty  well 
intoxicated.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ivy  we  stopped  until  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  About  one  mile  from  Ivy  the  wheel  of  my  carryall  broke. 
A  neighbor  came  to  as  with  ao  axe  and  put  a  pole  under  the  axletree,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  way.  We  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  yards  when  the 
wagon  turned  over :  we  righted  it,  and  Thompson  took  a  carpet>Back  full 

of  goods,  filled  his  pockets,  and  then  told  me  '  to  go  to :  he  would 

not  take  me  to  head-quarters.'  Changing  his  mind,  howeyer,  he  said  he 
ttouldt  as  he  had  orders  so  to  do,  and  showed  me  the  despatch  written  by 
liieutenant  Johnson  to  General  Van  Dorn.    It  read  as  follows : — 

" '  I  have  succeeded  in  capturing  Mr.  Killdare.  Archy  Cheatham,  of 
Nashville,  says  Killdare  is  not  loyal  to  the  Confederacy.  The  Federals 
have  mounted  five  hundred  light  infantry.  Sanford's  being  killed  is  con* 
firmed:  (Signed)  Libut.  Johnson.' 

'*  Thompson,  being  very  drunk,  left  me,  taking  the  goods  he  stole.  Two 
citizens  came  up  shortly  and  told  me  to  turn  round,  and  stop  all  night  at 
Isaac  Ivy's,  Ist  District,  Williamson  county.  There  we  took  the  remainder 
of  the  goods  into  the  house.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  negro 
woman  came  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

**  Mr.  Ivy  says,  *  What  do  you  want?' 

'* '  A  soldier  is  down  at  the  creek,  and  wants  to  know  where  his  prisoner 
is,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  What  has  he  done  with  the  goods  he  took  from  that  man?' 

" '  He  has  left  them  at  our  house,  and  has  just  started  up  the  creek  as  I 
came  up.' 

"  *  That  will  do.    Go  on.' 

"  I  was  awake,  and  tried  to  make  my  escape,  asking  Mr.  Ivy  if  he  had  a 
coaple  of  saddles  to  loan  me.  He  said  he  had ;  and  I  borrowed  from  him 
seven  dollars,  as  Thompson  took  all  my  money  (fifty  dollars  in  Georgia 
currency).  lie  (Ivy)  then  told  me  the  route  I  should  take, — agoing  a  few 
miles  towards  Franklin,  and  then  turn  towards  my  home  in  Nashville. 
Taking  Ivy's  advice,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  towards  Franklin.  About 
eight  miles  from  Franklin,  four  guerrillas  came  up  to  me  and  fired  two 
pisitols.  '  Halt !'  said  they :  '  you  want  to  make  your  way  to  the  Yankees. 
We  have  a  notion  to  kill  you,  any  way.'  , 

"  They  then  ordered  me  to  turn,  which  I  did, — ^two  going  behind,  whipping 
the  mulos,  and  hooting  and  hallooing  at  a  great  rate.  We  then  turned 
back  to  Ivy's.    Wften  we  got  there,  I  said, — 

"  '  Where  is  Thompson,  my  guard,  who  told  me  to  go  on  ?' 

"  *  He  was  hero  early  this  morning,  and  has  gone  up  the  hill  hunting  you, 
after  borrowing  my  shot-gun,'  was  the  answer. 

**  Some  conversation  ensued  between  the  parties,  when  Ivy  wrote  a  note  to 
General  Van  Dorn  and  gave  it  to  Thompson.    Ivy  then  gave  us  our  equii^ 
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ftge,  and  we  went  towards  Spring  Hill.  On  the  way  we  met,  on  GBrtcr'i 
Creek  pike,  a  camp  of  four  hundred  Texan  Kangers.  We  arrived  it  Sprice 
Hill  at  sundown  of  the  day  following.  At  Van  Dom's  head-qnarten  I 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  general,  which  was  not  allowed,  but  vae 
ordered  to  Columbia  to  prison  until  further  qrders. 

"On  Friday  evening  a  Nashville  soldier  who  stood  sentinel  let  mewt, 
and  said,  '  You  have  no  business  here.'  I  made  my  way  towards  SbelVr- 
ville,  crossed  over  Duck  Creek ;  made  my  way  to  the  Louisburg  and  Fra&k- 
lin  pike,  and  started  towards  Franklin.  Before  we  got  to  the  piekm 
we  took  to  the  woods,  and  thus  got  round  the  pickets.  A  farmer  lepoittd 
having  seen  me  to  the  guard,  and  I  was  taken  again  towards  Tan  Done 
head-quarters,  six  miles  distant.  I  had  gone  about  one  mile,  when  I  fell  in 
with  Colonel  Lewis's  command,  and  was  turned  over  to  an  orderlj-M- 
geant  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  and  by  whom  I  was  taken  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Colonel  Lewis.  There  I  was  discharged  from  arrest,  and  tu 
told  by  the  colonel  what  route  I  should  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  6c«itk 
I  then  started  towards  Columbia,  and  thence  towards  Hillsboroagk  At 
Hillsborough  I  met  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Parkham,  who  guided  mi 
within  five  miles  of  Franklin,  where  I  arrived  at  daylight  this  moniDf' 
On  Friday  last  Colonel  Forrest  passed  through  Columbia  with  hit  ibrce 
(three  thousand  strong),  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  to  Decatur,  AlaUai 
One  regiment  went  to  Florence.  The  whole  force  under  Tan  Dom  at  Spriic 
Hill  does  not  exceed  four  thousand ;  and  they  are  poorly  clothed.  I  uDder* 
stoo^  that  the  force  was  moving  towards  Tennessee  River,  in  order  to  bter- 
oept  forces  that  were  being  sent  out  by  General  Grant. 

"  Sam.  KiLUKiU." 

This  Archy  Cheatham,  who  it  appears  had  informed  upon  Killdare,  wu 
a  Government  contractor,  and  professed  to  be  loyal.  The  manner  in  whvli 
he  obtained  his  information  was  in  this  wise. 

One  day  a  genteel,  well-dressed  young  man  came  to  the  police  office  mi 
inquired  for  Judge  Brien,  an  employfi  of  the  office.  The  two,  it  secmi  were 
old  acquaintances,  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  friendly  00DTeRat>-3 
in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Truesdail.  The  visitor,  whose  name  was  Stevar; 
haying  taken  his  leare,  Brien  remarked  to  the  colonel, — 

"  There  is  a  young  man  who  can  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good.** 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Very  well.     He  talks  right." 

The  result  was  that  Stewart  and  Colonel  Truesdail  soon  afterwards  hsri 
a  private  conversation  in  reference  to  the  matter.  Stewart  stated  that  U 
lived  about  two  miles  from  the  city  upon  his  plantation,  that  he  was  iE:«- 
mate  with  many  prominent  secessionists,  was  regarded  as  a  good  Soathrts 
man,  and  could  go  anywhere  within  the.  lines  of  the  Confederacy.  T^* 
colonel  replied  that  he  was  in  want  of  just  such  a  man,  and  that  hecou*i 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  great  good.  'It  was  an  office,  however,  'f 
vast  responsibility,  and,  if  he  should  be  employed,  he  would  be  required t- 
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take  a  very  stringent  and  solemn  oath,  which  was  read  to  him.  To  all  this 
Stewart  assented,  and  took  the  oath,  only  stipulating  that  ht>  should  never 
be  mentioned  as  having  any  oonneotion  with  the  police  office.  He  was  con- 
sequently employed,  and  told  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  well  enough.  One  or  two  minor  cases  of  smuggling 
were  developed  by  him.  He  subsequently  reported  that  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  cashier  of  the  Planters'  Bank  and  a  Mrs.  Bradford, 
who  lived  five  miles  from  the  city  and  made  herself  very  busy  in  carrying 
letters,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  Cantrell,  the  cashier.  He  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  large  numbers  of  secessionists,  among  whom  was  Archy 
Cheatham.  He  also  was  a  member  of  a  club  or  association  which  met  every 
Saturday  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  aiding  the  rebellion,  and  at  which 
Mrs.  Bradford  and  Cantrell  were  constant  attendants.  One  day  he  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Bradford  was  just  going  to  carry  out  what  was  ostensibly 
a  barrel  of  flour,  but  really  a  barrel  of  contraband  goods  covered  over  with 
flour  at  each  end.  And  so  it  went  on  from  week  to  week.  Somebody  was 
just  going  to  do  something,  but  never  did  it,  or  was  never  detected ;  and, 
despite  the  many  fair  promises  of  Stewart,  the  results  of  his  labors  were  not 
deemed  satisfactory. 

On  the  night  that  Killdare  came  in  from  his  last  trip,  Stewart  was  at  the 
office.  Something  was  evidently  wrong,  and  Stewart  soon  left.  To  some 
natural  inquiries  of  the  colonel,  Killdare  answered,  excitedly, — 

"  Somebody  has  nearly  ruined  mo,  colonel  I" 

"  How  is  that,  and  who  can  it  be  V* 

"Well,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart  and  Archy 
Cheatham  who  have  done  the  mischief.  Cheatham  has  been  out  in  the 
country  some  fourteen  miles,  and  there  he  met  Lieutenant  Johnson,  whom 
he  told  that  I  was  disloyal  to  the  Confederacy  and  one  of  your  spies.  The 
result  was  that  I  was  arrested,  and  came  near — altogether  too  near  hang- 
ing for  comfort.  Johnson  telegraphed  to  Van  Dom  that  he  had  caught 
me ;  but  I  got  away,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  have  been  arrested 
and  have  escaped  three  times." 

This  opened  the  colonel's  eyes  somewhat,  and  inquiries  were  at  once  set 
on  foot,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  Stewart  was  a  rebel  of  the  deepest  dye 
and  had  been  "  playing  off"  all  the  time.  It  was  found  that  he  had  not 
only  informed  Cheatham  of  Killdare's  business  and  position,  but  had  him- 
self been  out  in  the  country  some  fourteen  miles,  and  had  told  the  neighbors 
that  Killdare  had  gone  South  in  Truesdail's  employ.  He  told  the  same 
thing  to  two  guerrillas  whom  he  met,  and  even  taunted  Killdare's  children 
by  saying  that  he  knew  where  their  father  had  gone.  The  colonel,  for 
once,  had  been  thoroughly  deceived  by  appearances ;  but  it  was  the  first 
and  last  time.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks'  search,  Stewart  was  found  and 
committed  to  the  penitentiary ;  and  before  he  leaves  that  institution  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  will  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  con- 
clude that  his  operations,  though  sharp  and  skilful,  were  not  of  the  most 
profitable  character. 
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Death  of  a  Bebel  Qeneial  and  Yillaiiu 

The  name  of  the  rebel  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  will  figure  largely  in  tb 
history  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Southwest.  A  bold,  bad,  braye  man,  hii 
sudden  and  tragic  death  is  a  fit  ending  of  his  earthly  career.  A  b«tnjcr 
of  his  country,  of  his  own  home  and  fireside,  and  of  the  honor  and  jaee 
of  another  once  loved  and  happy  family,  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  erlises 
was  merited,  if  not  lawful.  The  several  newspaper  versions  of  the  afelr 
heretofore  published  are  grossly  incorrect ;  and  to  the  records  of  the  pclia 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  we  can  appeal  with  confidence  m  tke 
truthfulness  of  their  revelations. 

Upon  the  escape  of  Dr.  George  B.  Peters  and  his  arrival  within  the  liies 
of  the  Federal  army,  Colonel  Truesdail,  then  at  Murfreesborough,  learais; 
of  his  arrival,  ordered  him  to  be  held,  that  he  might  be  examined  as  to  tfe 
facts  touching  his  killing  of  Earl  Van  Dorn,  and  also  as  to  his  politi.'al 
sentiments,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  held  until  Colonel  Tnieaiair» 
return,  and  the  following  narrative  of  facts  obtained,  as  well  as  conclKTi 
evidence  that  he  was  and  had  been-  a  loyal  citizen  to  the  United  Saa 
Government. 

"Offiob  of  Abmt  Police,  Njlshvilli,  May  23,  IM> 

"voluntary  statsment  of  dr.  gsorgb  b.  pbters. 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  raised  in  Murray  oonutT, 
Tennessee,  where  I  now  reside.  I  have  practised  medioine  twentj-thw 
years  in  Bolivar,  Hardeman  county,  Tennessee.  I  was  State  Seuu:* 
from  the  Twenty-First  Senatorial  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  years  iJfo^ 
60-61.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  planting  in  Philips  oounty,  A> 
kansas,  where  I  have  been  constantly  during  the  last  twelve  months.  ABe 
the  Federal  troops  reached  Helena,  Arkansas,  and  had  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  that  point,  I  went  to  Memphis  and  took  theoadic: 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  This  was  in  the  summer  rf 
1862.  Afler  that  time  I  dealt  in  cotton  and  carried  supplies  to  nj  n&^ 
bors  by  consent  of  the  military  authorities  there  commanding,  and  new 
went  beyond  the  Federal  lines  until  recently.  I  have  in  my  possessics 
safeguards  from  Rear- Admiral  Porter,  commanding  gunboat  flotillA,  ^ 
Major-General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  Department  of  Mississippi,  for  tfe 
protection  of  my  property.  About  the  4th  day  of  April,  1863, 1  came  to 
Memphis  and  obtained  a  pass  to  go  to  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  at  which  plae^ 
I  received  a  pass  from  General  Brannan,  commanding  post,  to  pass  out « 
the  Federal  lines,  my  intention  being  to  go  to  Spring  Hill,  Murray  wn^?' 
where  my  wife  and  family  were  staying.  I  arrived  at  my  home  on  the  ]^ 
of  April,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  distressing  rumors  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
neighborhood  in  relation  to  the  attentions  paid  by  General  Von  Dorn  to  oj 
wife.  I  was  soon  convinced  of  his  intentional  guilt, — although  a  doubt  still 
lingered  on  my  mind  as  to  the  guilt  of  my  wife.  After  witnessing  many 
incidents  too  numerous  and  unpleasant  to  relate,  and  which  confirmed  tb 
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*guilt  of  Qeneral  Van  Dom,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  servant  brought  a  note 
to  my  house,  I  distinctly  told  him  I  would  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  ever 
entered  the  premises  again,  and  to  tell  his  whiskey-headed  master,  General 
Tan  Dorn,  that  I  would  blow  his  brains  out,  or  any  of  his  staff  that  stepped 
their  foot  inside  of  the  lawn,  and  I  wanted  them  to  distinctly  understand  it. 
My  wife  did  not  hear  this  order. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  came  to  Nashville  on  the  22d  of  April,  and 
was  exceedingly  mortified  on  my  return  home  to  hear  that  Van  Dorn  had 
visited  my  house  every  night  by  himself  during  my  absence,  my  wife 
having  no  company  but  her  little  children.  I  then  determined  to  catch  the 
villain  at  his  tricks :  so  I  feigned  a  trip  to  Shelby ville,  but  really  did  not 
leave  the  premises.  The  second  night  after  my  supposed  and  pretended 
absence,  I  came  upon  the  creature,  about  half-past  two  o'clock  at  night, 
where  I  expected  to  find  him.  He  readily  acknowledged  my  right  to  kill 
him,  and  I  fully  intended  to  do  so, — gave  him  a  few  moments  to  make 
certain  declarations, — in  which  he  intended  to  exonerate  my  wife  from  dis- 
honor and  to  inculpate  himself  completely, — and,  upon  his  agreeing  to  make 
certain  acknowledgments  over  his  own  signature,  I  agreed  to  give  his  life 
to  his  wife  and  children.  He  readily,  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  accepted 
the  proposition,  but  stated  that  he  cared  but  little  for  his  wife.  I  then 
ordered  him  off,  and  we  parted  about  three  o'clock.  Next  day,  being  sick 
in  bed,  I  was  unable  to  call  upon  him  as  agreed  upon  between  us ;  but  the 
second  morning,  after  having  recruited  my  health  sufficiently,  I  called  upon 
him  and  notified  him  that  I  was  ready  to  receive  that  written  acknowledg- 
ment,— ^when  he  attempted  to  evade  it  by  springing  a  discussion  as  to  its 
propriety.  I  unhesitatingly  told  him  I  would  give  him  one  half-hour,  and 
further  told  him  that  he  knew  what  the  consequence  would  be  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  comply.  I  then  went  up  through  the  village  to  communicate  to 
a  friend  these  facts,  inasmuch  as  no  one  else  was  privy  to  them.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time,  I  returned  to  Van  Dom's  head-quarters,  and  found 
him  engaged  in  writing.  He  stopped  and  read  to  me  what  he  had  written. 
The  first  proposition  was  written  out  in  accordance  with  the  previous  inter- 
view ;  the  second  was  a  misrepresentation  and  lie ;  the  remaining  two  he 
utterly  refused  to  comply  with.  I  then  denounced  him  for  his  bad  faith ; 
and  he  in  reply  said  it  would  injure  the  cause,  the  service,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  that  thing  to  be  made  public.  I  answered,  '  You  did  not  think  so 
thirty  hours  ago,  when  your  life  was  in  my  hands :  you  were  then  ready 
to  promise  any  thing.  Now  you  think  I  am  in  your  power,  and  you  will  do 
nothing ;  but,  sir,  if  you  don't  comply  with  my  demands  I  will  instantly 
blow  your  brains  out.'  He  replied,  scowlingly,  *  You  d — d  cowardly  dog, 
take  that  door,  or  I  will  kick  you  out  of  it.'  I  immediately  drew  my  pistol, 
aiming  to  shoot  him  in  the  forehead,  when,  by  a  convulsive  movement 
of  his  head,  he  received  the  shot  in  the  left  side  of  his  head  just  above  the 
ear,  killing  him  instantly.  I  picked  up  the  scroll  he  had  written,  for  evi- 
dence. I  then  went  to  Shelbyville  to  surrender  myself  to  Qeneral  Polk, 
believing  they  would  not  arrest  me.    Finding  out,  however,  that  they 
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intended  arresting  and  incarcerating  me,  I  came  around  by  Mc^finnvilk* 
thence  by  Gallatin  to  Nashville,  within  the  Federal  lines.  I  shot  bb 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Van  Dom  was  seated  at  liis  desL 
When  I  arrived  at  Spring  Hill  first.  Van  Dom  immediately  had  mepaidd. 
Wlien  I  reached  Nashville,  having  left  my  certificate  of  having  taken  ^ 
oath  of  allegiance  at  Memphis,  I  renewed  the  oath  and  gave  security. 

"  Geoegi  B.  Pmss.' 


Prison-Ezperienoe  of  a  XTnioii  8pj> 

As  an  illustration  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Southern  rebels,  the  following  lla^ 
rative  of  James  Pike,  a  member  of  Company  A,  4th  Ohio  Cavaliy,  is  giTs 
in  his  own  words.  Upon  leaving  Macon,  Georgia,  he  came  to  Richmooi 
and  after  considerable  delay  he  was  exchanged  and  went  to  Ohio,  where  be 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Governor  Tod,  who  sent  him  to  his  oommaDdii 
Murfreesborough.  Much  of  Pike's  statement  has  been  fully  oorrolMntdi 
by  other  testimony.  The  spirit  which  could  prompt  such  treatment  tonrdi 
helpless  prisoners  needs  no  comment.  It  exhibits  a  phase  of  Southern  cbi* 
racter  which  should  call  to  the  cheek  of  every  friend  of  humanity  a  fluiii  ^ 
indignation,  and  inspire  within  his  breast  a  determination  to  visit  upon  tk 
heads  of  these  violators  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilization  well-meiikd 
retribution. 

"  MURFRBESBOROL'OB,  MaTcIi  ?1  IS^- 

"  On  the  24th  of  April,  1862, 1  was  taken  prisoner  near  the  town  of  Brid»- 
port,  Tennessee,  by  a  battalion  of  rebel  cavalry  under  command  <rfaCol«Mi?I 
Starns.  I  was  alone  on  a  scout  at  the  time,  and  fell  in  with  nine  of  the 
enemy's  pickets.  I  got  the  first  shot^  and  killed  the  sergeant  (so  I  was  tdd 
by  Captain  Poe,  who  had  command  of  the  pickets).  I  vras  pursued  by  firt 
companies  of  cavalry.  After  running  several  miles,  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  dismount  at  a  house  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  while  there  was  5u^ 
rounded  by  one  of  the  pursuing  companies  and  captured.  I  was  then  M 
on  a  horse  and  carried  over  a  mountain  to  where  the  battalion  was  camped, 
arriving  there  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.  When  we  got  there,  I  was  immediate 
surrounded  by  about  two  hundred  men,  some  crying,  *  Hang  him !' *  Slwot 
him !'  *  Shoot  the  d  d  Yankee  1'  and  several  levelled  their  guns  on  o«, 
some  of  them  being  cocked.  A  Captain  Haines  told  them  that  I  was  his 
prisoner  and  under  his  protection,  and  he  detailed  twenty-four  men  to  guari 
me,  placing  two  men  at  each  corner  of  my  blanket.  When  we  xrcnt  to  bei 
the  captain  lay  down  on  one  side  of  me  and  his  first  lieutenant  on  the 
other ;  and  in  this  way  I  was  preserved  from  assassination. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  Bridgeport,  I  fared  very  well  at  that  place; 
but  the  day  following  I  was  taken  to  Chattanooga  and  confined  in  the  Jflii  * 
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fcwo-story  building.  The  upper  story,  where  I  was  confined,  waa  ab^ut 
twelve  feet  square.  Here  were  confined  nineteen  Tennesseeans,  a  negro,  and 
myself.  In  the  dungeon,  which  was  only  ten  feet  square,  were  confined 
twenty-one  men  belonging  to  the  2d,  the  31st,  and  33d  Ohio  Infantry,  who 
-were  charged  with  being  spies.  They  were  under  command  of  a  Captain 
Andrews,  who  was  then  under  sentence  of  death  by  a  oourtrmartial  recently 
held  at  Chattanooga.  They  were  waiting  for  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Kich- 
xnond  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  previous  to  executing 
the  captain,  and  they  said  if  they  were  ratified  that  the  rest  would  certainly 
be  hung.  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  rebels  that  Andrews  and  eight 
of  the  men  were  hung  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I  was  told  subsequently  by 
rebel  citizens  that  they  hung  Andrews  and  seventeen  men.  I  once  went 
into  the  dungeon  where  these  men  were,  and  found  them  handcuffed,  and 
chained  in  pairs  by  the  neck  with  a  heavy  chain,  which  was  locked  around 
each  man's  neck  with  a  padlock  that  would  weigh  two  pounds.  These 
padlocks  were  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  We  were  fed  twice  a  day  on 
tolerably  good  bread,  spoiled  beef,  and  coffee  made  of  cane-seed.  There  was 
uo  sink  in  the  jail ;  and  our  offal  stood  in  a  bucket  in  the  room  where-we 
were  confined,  day  and  night,  and  was  only  emptied  twice  a  day,  and  of 
oourse  the  stench  was  intolerable.  We  were  denied  the  privilege  of  washing 
cor  clothes,  or  having  it  done.  The  jail  was  literally  swarming  with  vermin, 
nor  was  it  ever  cleaned  out. 

"From  Chattanooga  I  was  taken  to  Knozville  to  another  jail,  and  confined 
in  an  iron  cage.  Here  I  was  told  by  a  man  named  Fox,  the  jailer,  that  I 
was  brought  to  Knoxville  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  that 
if  I  was  tried  I  would  no  doubt  be  hung.  This  court-martial  adjourned 
without  bringing  me  to  a  trial,  as  did  the  one  at  Chattanooga.  From  there 
I  was  sent  to  Mobile,  where  another  court-martial  was  in  session.  After 
keeping  me  about  eight  days  at  this  place,  I  was  next  sent  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  From  this  city  I  was  taken,  in  company  with  all  the  prisoners 
at  that  post,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  first  day  out  I  was  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever;  but  the  rebel  surgeons  refused  me  any 
medicines,  and  even  a  bed,  and  I  was  left  for  twelve  days  lying  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  corn-bread  and  beef,  which  latter,  the 
rebels  said,  had  been  packed  five  years.  At  Tuscaloosa  they  shot  a  Federal 
soldier  for  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  wounded  another  in  the  face  for  the 
same  offence.  At  Montgomery  they  refused  to  let  me  go  to  a  hospital, 
although  in  an  utterly  helpless  condition.  Here  they  shot  a  Federal  lieu- 
tenant under  the  following  circumstances :  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  out 
for  milk,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  and  he  was  waiting  for  a  woman  to  hand 
the  milk  out  through  a  window,  when  the  guard  gave  the  order  to  *  come  f<n* 
'Wait  a  moment  till  I  get  my  milk,'  said  the  lieutenant.  The  guard  made 
uo  reply,  but  instantly  shot  him  in  the  breast  with  a  shot-gun,  killing  him 
forthwith. 

"  From  Montgomery  I  was  taken  to  Macon,  Georgia,  in  company  with 
twelve  hundred  others.    Here  we  were  allowed  seven  pounds  of  com«meal 
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and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  bacon  of  bad  qaalitj  for  seven  dftys.  Vi 
were  allowed  two  surgeons  and  but  vefy  little  medicine*  Our  men  fini 
badly  here,  being  punished  sererely  for  the  most  trifling  offences.  One  mu, 
named  Cora,  was  kept  tied  up  three  days  by  the  wrists  to  a  tree,  so  that  k* 
toes  just  touched  the  ground,  because  he  helped  kill  a  yearling  calf  that  gj( 
into  the  camp.  A  Floridian  and  two  Kentuckians,  political  prisoners,  tcn 
confined  in  the  jail  of  Maoon  on  quarter-rations  for  twenty-two  dajs.  Tbe 
only  offence  they  had  committed  was  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  piisoD- 
Ibt.  Our  men  were  pegged  down  on  the  ground  for  any  misdem^wf. 
This  was  done  by  stretching  out  the  limbs  and  driving  a  forked  stick  6vt! 
oyer  them,  and  the  operation  was  completed  by  driving  one  down  oTer  tbi 
neck.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  of  the  hardships  to  which  wb  nm 
subjected ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  a  few  of  them.  They  m&y  be 
summed  up  thus  :— 

'*  We  were  confined  in  bad  quarters,  and  many  were  without  any  quuten. 
Our  dead  were  lef^  unburied  for  days  together,  and  some  entirely  £o,-it 
least  to  our  knowledge.  We  were  denied  medical  attendance.  Oar  cbtp- 
lains  were  forbid  preaching  to  us  or  praying  for  us  (by  order  of  M^ 
Bylander)»  Our  men  and  officers  were  shot  without  cause.  An  wsaa 
Federal  was  shot  at  Macon,  Georgia,  for  no  offence.  We  were  compelled  b 
bury  our  dead  in  the  river-banks  where  their  bodies  were  liable  to  be 
washed  out.  We  were  beaten  with  clubs  while  on  board  the  stcaiser  n 
route  for  Montgomery,  Alabama.  We  were  fed  on  foul  and  nnwhalcsooe 
diet,  and  frequently  left  without  any  rations  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  tint 
Our  exchange  was  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  and  we  were  oonfised  h 
camps  surrounded  by  swamps,  as  the  rebels  said,  tiutt  we  all  might  die.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  hardships  pat  upon  us,  but  haTeoB- 
merated  such  as  were  the  most  intolerable. 

«Jaxi8  Pin. 

"  Co.  A,  4a  0.  r.  c 

Having  thus  been  imprisoned  in  several  of  the  Soathem  States,  onrfj 
was  finally  exchanged  in  Virginia,  and  returned  to  our  army  in  March  last, 
after  eleven  months  of  absence,  and  mostly  of  captivity. 


A  ITAinelesfl  Spy. 


W«  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  this  chapter,— to  describe  theope* 
tions  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  valuable  spies  of  the  Army  of  tbe 
Cumberland,  and  yet  to  so  protect  him  as  regards  identity  that  he  may  sot 
incur  the  risk  of  future  injury,  and  perhaps  of  assassination,  at  the  h«»i» 
of  rebels  or  their  sympathizers  in  the  South.    We  are  about  to  speak  of  i 
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spy  who  went  into  and  oame  out  from  Bragg's  army  at  Murfreesborougo 
three  times  during  the  week  of  battles  at  Stone  RiTer, — who  even  dined  at 
the  table  of  Bragg  and  of  his  other  generals,*- who  brought  us  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  force  and  position  of  the  rebel  army,  and  of  the  boasts 
of  its  head'K>ffiGer8.  This  spy  was  the  first  to  assure  us  positively  that  Bragg 
would  fight  at  Stone  Kiver,  telling  us  of  that  general's  boast  that  '*  he  would 
whip  Rosecrans  back  to  Nashville  if  it  cost  ten  thousand  men."  For  the  four 
days'  service  thus  rendered  by  our  spy  he  was  paid  five  thousand  dollars  by 
order  of  our  general,  and  the  author  saw  the  money  passed  to  him. 

In  1862  there  liyed  in  the  State  of a  Union  man,  with  wife  and 

children.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Union,  and  an  anti-slavery  man  upon 
principle.  After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  when  the  "  Southern  heart" 
had  become  fired,  this  man,  living  in  a  strong  pro-slavery  region  and  sur- 
rounded by  opulent  slaveholders,  his  own  family  connections  and  those 
of  his  wife  being  also  wealthy  and  bitter  secessionists,  very  prudently  held 
his  peace,  feeling  his  utter  inability  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  rebellion  in  his 
section.  This  reticence,  together  with  his  known  Southern  birth  and 
relations,  enabled  him  to  pass  unsuspected,  and  almost  unobserved,  at 
a  time  when  Breckinridge,  Marshall,  Preston,  and  Buckner,  and  other 
ardent  politicians  of  Kentucky  chose  the  rebellion  as  their  portion  and 
endeavored  to  carry  with  them  the  State  amidst  a  blaze  of  excitement. 
Thus,  without  tacit  admissions  or  any  direct  action  upon  his  part,  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  we  write  was  classed  by  the  people  of  his  section  as  a 
secessionist. 

Circumstances  occurred  during  that  year  by  which  this  person  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  Federal  commander  in  Kentucky,  General 
Nelson.  Their  meeting  and  acquaintance  was  accidental.  Mutual  Union 
sentiments  begat  personal  sympathy  and  friendship.  Nelson  wished  a  cer- 
tain service  performed  in  the  rebel  territory,  and  he  persuaded  the  oitlken 
to  undertake  it, — ^which  the  latter  finally  did  as  a  matter  of  duty,  we  are 
assured,  rather  than  of  gain,  for  he  made  no  charge  for  the  service  after  its 
speedy  and  successful  performance.  Soon  after,  a  similar  work  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  again  was  the  citizen  importuned,  and  he  again  consented,  but 
not  considering  himself  as  a  professional  spy. 

During  this  or  a  similar  trip,  and  while  at  Chattanooga,  our  man  heard  of 
the  sudden  death  of  General  Nelson.  He  was  now  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Finally  he  determined  to  return  and  report  his  business  to  Major-General 
Rosecrans,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  Federal  army.  Thus  resolved, 
he  proceeded  to  finish  his  mission.  After  ascertaining  the  position  of  mili- 
'tary  affairs  at  Chattanooga,  he  came  to  Murfreesborough,  where  Bragg's 
army  was  then  collecting.  Staying  here  several  days,  he  was  urged  by  his 
Southern  army  friends  to  act  as  their  spy  in  Kentucky.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  own  feelings  and  position,  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  he  left 
General  Bragg's  head-quarters  to  go  to  that  State  by  way  of  Nashville, 
feigning  important  business,  and  from  thence  to  go  to  his  home,  passing 
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bj  and  through  Rosecrans's  army  as  it  Iaj  stretched  oi^  betweea  Kadnii 
and  Louisville. 

The  nameless  man  now  makes  his  way  to  the  Federal  head-qiunen,9eeh 
a  private  interview  with  General  Rosecrans,  and  states  his  case  fuUjisve 
have  just  related.  Here  was  something  remarkable,  surelj,— a  spy  in  ii 
oonfidence  of  the  commanders  of  two  great  opposing  armies  I  OnigeDoil 
took  much  pains  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  honesty  and  soundness  <^  tk 
stranger.  He  was  pleased  with  the  man's  candid  manner,  and  hisftuij 
bore  an  air  of  consistency  and  truth.  Yet  he  was  a  Southerner,  soiioiisded 
by  rebellious  influences,  and  enjoyed  Bragg's  confidence ;  and  what  gaaia&lee 
could  bd  given  that  he  was  a  Union  man  at  heart  ?  None ;  and  oor  goKal, 
in  great  perplexity,  held  council  with  his  Chief  of  Police,  and  requested  tk 
latter  to  "dig  up"  the  case  to  its  very  root.  This  was  done;  botiiiTk 
manner  we  need  not  specially  state.  Satisfied  that  it  would  do  to  tmsttb 
spy,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  he  was  now  sent  on  his  way  to  per&a 
his  mission  for  Bragg.  At  all  events,  that  scheming  general  so  soppoeed 
when  our  man's  report  was  made  at  the  rebel  headrquarters  a  fev  di;f 
afterwards.  His  information  was  yery  acoeptable  to  Bragg ;  but  we  stnn^ 
questioa  its  value  to  rebeldom,  as  the  spy  reported  only  what  he  vas  toUbf 
that  old  fox  Colonel  Truesdail. 

Perhaps  the  reader  wiU  inquire,  how  can  we  answer  for  the  report  iisi 
made  to  Bragg  ?  it  may  haye  been  more  true  and  yaluable  thao  we  Ap- 
posed. Well,  there  is  force  in  the  query.  We  are  fallen  upon  strange  te 
when  honesty,  virtue,  and  patriotism  are  at  heavy  discount  in  rebeldoa, 
and  the  Indian's  idea  of  the  uncertainty  of  white  men  is  bj  no  mesas  i 
myth.  However,  we  were  then  quite  confident  of  the  worthlesBneas  of  tk 
report  of  our  spy  to  Bragg,  because  he  had  nothiitg  else  to  tell  him.  ^ 
fiye  dUiys  did  our  spy  keep  himself  locked  in  a  private  room  in  tlie  pdia 
buiMing  at  Nashville.  His  meals  were  carried  to  him  by  a  traetj  ssrvaii 
His  door  was  "  shadowed"  constantly  by  our  best  detectives,  and  so  icR 
his  steps  if  he  ventured  upon  the  street  for  a  few  moments  af!er  dark.  ^ 
was  cold  and  bleak  winter  weather,  and  he  toasted  himself  before  his  eost- 
fortable  fire,  read  books  and  papers,  and  conferred  often  with  the  Chief  (f 
Police  and  his  assistant,  affording  them,  strangers  as  they  were  to  thst 
region  of  country,  a  fund  of  yaluable  information  respecting  the  rebels  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  address  and  good  is- 
tellectual  attainments.  When  our  man  concluded  it  was  about  timeftr 
his  return  to  Bragg's  army,  he  was  politely  escorted  by  our  mounted  police 
to  a  proper  point  beyond  our  liiies,  and  by  a  route  where  he  would  Bee 
nothing  of  our  forces.  The  reader  will  now  appreciate  the  grounds  of  our 
confidence,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  worthlessness  of  at  least  one  of  Genen^ 
Braxton  Bragg's  spy  reports.  ' 

In  due  time  this  nameless  gentleman  again  enters  our  lines,  and  is  escorted 
in  by  our  pickets  to  the  general  commanding,  to  whom  he  reports  in  l^«^ 
concerning  all  that  is  transpiring  in  Bragg's  army  at  Murfreesborougb,  and 
then  he  resumes  his  pleasant  private  quarters  at  the  army  police  boildii^' 
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HoM'  little  conld  the  nebel  general  Zollicoffer  have  thought,  or  haye  imagined 
as  the  wildest  dream,  while  building  his  elegant  house  in  High  Street,  Nash- 
ville,  that  its  gorgeous  rooms  should  ever  be  devoted  to  such  purposes  t  After 
a  brief  stay,  another  trip  wa^  made  by  t)ur  man  to  Bragg's  head-quarters* 
we  using  the  same  precautions  as  previously.  In  fact,  our  spy  desired, 
and  even  demanded,  such  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Said  he, — 

'*  I  am  a  stranger  to  you  all.  I  can  give  you  no  guarantee  whatever  of  my 
good  faith.  It  is  alike  due  to  you  and  to  myself  that  I  be  allowed  no 
opportunities  for  deceiving  you." 

The  report  he  carried  to  Bragg  on  his  second  trip  delighted  the  latter. 
His  officers  talked  with  our  man  freely,  and,  after  staying  at  Murfreesborough 
two  or  three  days  and  riding  and  walking  all  about  in  the  most  innocent  and 
unconcerned  manner,  he  was  again  sent  back  to  Nashville  to  "  fool  that  slow 
Dutchman,  Rosecrans,"  as  one  of  the  rebel  officers  remarked.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  the  report  now  brought  to  the  '*  slow  Dutchman"  we  need  not 
state  further  than  that  it  contributed  its  due  weight  to  a  decision  fraught 
with  tremendous  consequences  to  the  army  and  to  the  country.  Marchings 
orders  were  soon  after  issued  for  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber* 
land  upon  Murfreesborough. 

Now  commenced  a  period  of  excessive  labor  and  peril  for  the  nameless 
spy.  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Bragg  each  wanted  instant  and  constant 
information  as  the  armies  approached.  The  minutias  of  this  man's  work' 
for  four  or  five  days  we  need  not  stop  to  relate:  it  is  easily  imagined. 
Within  that  time  he  entered  the  rebel  lines  and  returned  three  times.  He 
gave  the  outline  of  Bragg's  line  of  battle,  a  close  estimate  of  his  force,  an 
accurate  account  of  his  artillery  and  his  earthworks,  the  movements  of 
tfa.e  rebel  wagon  and  railroad  trains,  &c.  &c.  He  was  very  earnest  in 
assuring  Rosecrans  that  Bragg  intended  to  give  severe  battle  with  supe- 
rior numbers. 

This  information  proved  true  in  all  essentials,  and  its  value  to  the  country 
was  inestimable.  We  had  other  spies  piercing  the  rebel  lines  at  this  time» 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  nameless  one.  Almost 
with  anguish  did  he  exclaim  against  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  author, 
for  the  severe  manner  in  which  he  was  deceiving  the  rebel  general  and 
involving  the  lives  of  his  thousands  of  brave  but  deluded  followers. 

After  the  first  great  battle  the  work  of  such  a  spy  is  ended,  or,  rather^ 
it  ceases  when  the  shock  of  arms  comes  on.  Thenceforth  the  armies  are 
moved  upon  the  instant,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Our  man,  who 
during  the  four  days  had  been  almost  incessantly  in  the  saddle,  or  with 
his  ears  and  eyes  painfully  observant  while  in  the  camps,  took  leave  of  our 
army  upon  the  battle-field,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  rest. 

One  incident  occurred  during  his  last  visit  to  Bragg  which  is  worthy  of 
mention.  That  general  took  alarm  in  consequence  of  his  report,  and  at 
once  started  a  special  messenger  to  General  John  II.  Morgan — ^wh(Aras  then 

absent  with  his  cavalry  in  Kentucky  to  destroy  Rosecrans's  railroad-eom- 

40 
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miuiications  (in  which  Morgan  Buccoeded) — ^to  retain  instsntlj  vith  tii 
command  by  forced  marches  to  Murfreesborough.  That  eame  night  cv 
man  reported  this  fact  to  the  Federal  commander,  described  the  matags 
and  what  route  he  would  take,  &c.  The  information  was  telegraph^  it 
once  to  Nashville,  Gallatin,  and  Bowling  Green,  and  a  force  waa  eent  bz 
each  of  those  posts  to  intercept  the  messenger.  They  failed  to  apprchad 
him, — which,  however,  proved  of  no  consequence,  as  the  battles  of  &r> 
River  were  fought  and  Bragg  was  on  his  retreat  from  Mm^eeslMroii^  W 
the  time  Morgan  could  have  received  the  orders. 

Our  spy  was  a  brave  man :  yet  during  the  last  three  daye  of  hif  stmx 
he  was  most  sensible  of  its  peril.  To  pass  between  hostile  line  m  i( 
lone  hours  of  the  night, — for  he  did  not  wait  for  daylight,— to  be  haltri  bj 
guerrillas  and  scouts  and  pickets,  with  guns  aimed  at  him,  and,  fin&!>T, 
to  meet  and  satisfy  the  anxious,  keen-eyed,  heart-searching  rebel  dl:Ri 
as  well  as  our  own,  was  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  demand  that  cxl 
not  long  be  sustained.  While  proceeding  upon  his  last  expediti(m,a 
author  met  the  nameless  one  upon  a  by-road.  We  halted  our  horses,  iir?r 
near,  and  conversed  a  few  seconds  in  private,  while  our  attendanti  id 
companions  moved  on.  He  was  greatly  exhausted  and  soiled  m  tppev" 
ance, — his  clothing  having  been  rained  upon  and  splashed  by  moddviner, 
caused  by  hard  riding,  and  which  had  dried  upon  him.  He  said  bevy 
about  to  try  it  once  more,  and,  though  he  had  been  so  often  and  so  tKi^ 
^llj»  yet  he  feared  detection  and  its  sure  result,  the  bullet  or  the  liis- 
He  had  been  unable,  amid  the  hurry  and  excitement,  to  make  som  M 
disposition  of  his  affairs.  He  gave  us  a  last  message  to  send  to  hi:  ri& 
and  children  in  case  it  became  necessary ;  and  he  also  desired  a  prooije- 
most  freely  given — that  we  would  attend  to  the  settlement  of  his  aeectct 
with  our  general  for  services  recently  rendered.  Thus  concluding,  i* 
wrung  our  hand  most  earnestly,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  fresh  and  spirited 
animal,  dashed  off  upon  his  mission.  Twenty  hours  afterwards  ve  f st 
relieved  of  our  anxious  forebodings  by  his  safe  and  successful  return.  Ve 
have  stated  the  price  paid  him  for  his  labors:  it  was  well  earned,  ib^b 
our  cause  was  a  most  profitable  investment. 


Sashnlle  as  a  Type  of  the  BebeUion. 

TvB  disorders  which  afflict  a  nation  are  most  perceptible  in  a  Urgeotr. 
Congregated  iniquity  there  spawns  its  mass  of  corruption,  to  fstten,  ^f 
and  decay,  and  to  reproduce  itself  in  succeeding  generations.  The  pollo^ 
tide  floods  in,  increasing  wave  upon  wave,  threatening  society  witi  i^ 
utter  contamination,  and  almost  denying  an  expectation  or  hopetb«t«^ 
of  good  than  evil  can  emanate  from  such  a  Nasareth. 
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Keasonable  fears  are  entertained,  by  many  citizens,  that,  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  yirtue  and  religion  have  lost  their  power 
as  controlling  political  forces, — ^that  the  true  principles  of  government,  upon 
^bich  alone  a  republic  can  be  founded  and  maintained,  are  displaced  by 
those  resulting  from  passion  and  yice,^and  that  it  is  already  written  that 
Rome  and  her  degenerate  people,  who  were  the  sport  and  the  prey  of  party 
leaders  and  were  lost  two  thousand  years  ago,  will  find  a  parallel  in  the 
cities  of  the  great  Kepublic  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  happily,  our 
country  is  not  all  Rome.  The  peofls,  who  dwell  in  mountain,  valley,  and 
plain,  are  yet  pure ;  and  through  them  the  reigning  vices  of  the  city  stews 
are  yet  controlled  and  controllable.  And  when  the  present  purification  by 
fire  and  the  sword  shall  be  complete,  these  rural  virtues,  shining  all  the 
brighter,  will  blazon  forth  to  the  world,  still  higher  and  grander  evidences 
of  man's  capability  of  self-government. 

The  present  rebellion  was  hatched  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  by  her  paiv 
tisan  leaders.  From  these  centres  of  political  influence  there  were  sent 
forth  false  doctrines  during  many  years,  intended  as  firebrands  to  enkindle 
a  terrible  conflagration  in  "  the  Southern  heart/'  To  the  Southern  leaders 
political  power  and  place— only  truly  honorable  when  unsolicited — became 
an  all-absorbing  passion.  The  natural  growth  of  the  free  States,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  political  ascend^sncy  to  the  hitherto  dominant  South,  dis- 
turbed her  politicians  in  their  present  desires  and  alarmed  them  respecting 
the  future :  hence  their  rebellion,  and  their  appeal  to  that  "  last  argument 
of  kings/'  uUima  ratio  regumy — the  musket  and  the  sword. 

In  the  Revolution  of  '76  the  loyal  people  of  our  country  sprang  alike  to 
arms  and  achieved  their  independence  as  a  republic.  The  rebellion  of  1861 
culminated  in  Southern  cities, — among  the  wealthy,  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
ambitious.  It  first  broke  forth  at  a  point  where  the  seeds  of  social  dissolu- 
tion of  the  republic  had  taken  earliest  and  deepest  root.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  step :  they  held 
back,  appalled  at  the  course  of  the  leaders  and  their  mobs  in  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Nashville.  By  means  and  appliances  the  most 
artful  and  the  most  yiolent, — ^which  will  fully  test  the  patience  and  research 
of  the  future  historian  to  solve  and  portray, — the  reluctant  and  protesting 
rural  population  of  the  South,  urged  with  all  the  mock  philosophy  of  an 
Antony,  watched  with  the  myriad  prying  eyes  of  an  Argus,  and  forced  as 
by  the  hundred  bloody  hands  of  a  Briareus,  were  launched  into  a  hapless 
Bea  of  rebellion ;  and  thus  were  a  great,  happy,  prosperous  people  seduced 
into  a  causeless  and  destrojring  civil  war. 

We  write  of  Nashville, — ^the  gem  and  the  boast  of  Tenne6see,-^the  West* 
em  queen  of  the  vaunted  Southern  Confederacy,-— where  centred  the  wealth, 
the  aristocratic  refinement,  the  talent,  and  the  political  influence  of  the 
State.  We  charge  it  boldly  upon  that  city  that,  by  the  grandest  sublima- 
tion of  political  finesse  upon  the  part  of  her  party  leaders,  rebellion  was 
inaugurated  in  old  Tennessee, — the  most  populous  and  fertile  and,  as 
regards  war^no^mo^,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  slave  States.    For  thii 
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reason  have  we  chosen  NashTille  as  a  text  for  tiiis  chapter ;  for  tni;  W 
past  history  and  position,  contrasted  with  her  present  prostrate  oosdiDa, 
present  her  as  a  memorable  and  pitiable  type  of  the  pending  rebeOka 
The  thousands  of  desecrated  and  burning  homes  of  Tennessee  are  refieeted 
from  her  domes,  and  the  countless  graves  of  her  lost  and  dishonored  nu 
hare  no  monument  save  the  profaned  temples  of  this  proud  and  mined  ek 
Previous  to  1861,  Nashville  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  gaj,  udpRs- 
perous  cities  of  the  Union.  Her  inhabitants  numbered  thirtj  tlioi^Bi 
and  were  rapidly  increasing.  She  was  the  wealthiest  place  of  her  cUbb  is 
the  country.  Her  public  buildings  and  private  edifices  were  of  the  grssd- 
est  and  most  costly  character.  The  State  Capitol  rose  from  a  rock  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Cumberland  Kiver,— is  said  to  bi 
the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  cost  over  a  miliioe  d 
dollars.  Church-edifices  reared  tlieir  tall  spires  upon  every  hand.  As  ei* 
tensive  State  penitentiary,  a  medical  college  with  three  hundred  stodeas. 
and  a  university,  styled  the  "Western  Military  Institute"  and  boastiDgcl 
throe  hundred  scholars,  were  here  located.  At  ono  period  twelve  Devsfn- 
pers  were  published  in  this  city, — five  of  them  being  dailies.  She  poeesed 
a  banking-capital  of  $5,181,000.  Her  suspension  bridge,  spanning  tbeCia- 
berland  River,  was  a  glory  in  architecture  and  popular  estimation,  ewbd 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $100,000.  Her  public  water  and  gas  irorb  ven 
ample,  and  built  at  great  expense ;  and  she  boasted  of  eight  elegut  mt 
(Macadam)  turnpikes  leading  to  the  interior  in  various  directions  tni  Q 
adjoining  States.  At  her  feet  was  poured  the  traffic  from  three  extensni 
railroad-thoroughfares,  which  extended  hundreds  of  miles  to  Alabantt  ts 
Georgia,  and  East  Tennessee,  and  through  Kentucky  to  LonisTiik  Sk 
lay  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  River,— «  fine  boatinf- 
stream  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  and  navigable  for  small  craft  ihe  jev 
round.  Her  merchants  controlled  a  vast  cotton  and  tobacco  tnde,  uA 
supplied  the  Southern  interior,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  irj-p^ 
hardware,  and  the  thousand  articles  of  American  and  foreign  maBufai'tiiR* 
Her  business  streets  were  lined  with  monster  mercantile  concerns,  ai»d  ber 
suburbs  were  resplendent  with  beautiful  cottages  and  almost  palatial  Dtf* 
sions,  and  delightful  groves  of  aged  forest-trees.  A  visitor  to  this  fair  dtj 
previous  to  the  rebellion,  when  viewing  all  that  we  have  just  descjibii 
and  witnessing  in  addition  the  fleet  of  steamers  at  the  levee,  the  nsbcf 
business  upon  the  streets,  and  the  sweeping  by  of  dashing  earria^  ^'^ 
gayly-arrayed  riding-parties  mounted  on  blooded  horses,  might  safelj  coo* 
elude  that  Nashville  was  one  of  the  favored  cities  of  the  world. 

.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  that  first  opened  upon  Sumter  proved  the  fased 
knell  of  all  this  peace  and  happiness.  Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  i» 
votaries  abandoned  the  principles  of  government  which  alone  had  creiW 
and  secured  it.  Spoiled  by  a  pernicious  social  system,  they  launched  fort« 
upon  an  ocean  of  false  doctrines  which  were  repudiated  by  all  ch'Ha^ 
nations.  The  story  of  the  political  storms  in  Tennessee,7— of  the  petsist^^ 
eflfbrts  of  the  Nashville  secession  leader8,^-of  the  several  votes  forced  np^D 
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the  people  before  secession  ooald  be  invested  with  a  legal  semblance,— of  the 
distrust  and  reluctance  of  the  masses, — we  need  not  pause  to  relate :  it  m 
bistorj. 

Onoe  fully  committed  to  the  rebellion,  the  rebe]  leaders  at  Richmond 
deigned  to  throw  some  sops  to  their  Western  "  metropolis,''  and  extensive 
military  depots  were  created,  shops  and  foundries  were  set  in  motion, 
cannon  were  cast,  gunboats  were  put  in  process  of.  construction,  percussion- 
caps,  soldiers'  clothing,  &c.  were  manufactured  by  the  million,  and  thousands 
of  hogs  were  packed  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Verily,  it  was 
asserted  that  Nashville  would  speedily  eclipse  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  St 
Louis, — ^that  her  prospects  were  excellent  for  becoming,  in  fact,  the  capital 
of  the  great  Southern  Confederation. 

Thus  for  a  season  affairs  went  on  swimmingly  in  Nashville,  and  until  the 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson  oocurred.  Up  to  that  period,  almost,  there  had  existed 
a  strong  Union  element  in  the  city ;  but  the  secessionists  had  taken  measures 
to  root  it  out  effectually,  the  prominent  Union  men  being  driven  from  their 
homes  to  the  North.  A  **  vigilance  committee"  had  been  formed,  its  avowed 
object  being  to  '*  spot"  every  adherent  to  the  old  Government,  and  to  notify 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  rebellion,  to  enter  its  ranks  as  a 
soldier,  or  contribute  visibly  and  liberally  to  its  support,  or  to  choose  the 
alternative,  banishment  from  the  place.  Such  a  notice  was  served  upon 
the  venerable  patriot.  Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  a  resident  of  that  city.  He  scornfully  cast  the  dust  of  the 
rebellious  city  from  his  feet,  and  left  his  home  and  property  to  their  fate. 
Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  the 
rebel  citizens  of  Nashville  held  high  carnival.  They  met  in  a  public  place, 
indulged  in  wild,  vociferous  speech ification  and  shouts,  and  improvised  a 
torchlight  procession,  carrying  secession  flags,  emblems,  and  transparencies, 
bearing  aloft  huge,  rough  iron  pikes, — which  latter  invention  signified  utter 
demolition  of  the  invading  Yankees.  The  orgies  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  little  Dick  Cheatham,  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Speeches  were  made 
of  an  extravagant  character, — a  liberal  portion  of  them  being  devoted  to 
denunciation  of  the  Unionists  of  that  city  and  State. 

'*Yes,"  quoth  Cheatham,  "drive  'em  out  from  among  us.  Let  me  deal 
with  these  traitors,  and  I  will  hang  them  first  and  try  them  afterwards !" 

But  there  was  a  fate  in  store  for  the  rebels  of  Nashville  of  which  they 
little  dreamed.  Up  to  the  time  above  mentioned,  all  had  gone  well  at 
Donelson.  Hourly  reports  came  up  that  the  Federal  army  was  kept  at  bay 
and  their  gunboats  were  repulsed.  Steamers  were  plying  busily  between 
the  city  and  the  fort,  forwarding  supplies  and  reinforcements.  The  weather 
was  extremely  inclement,  the  late  snows  and  rain-storms  of  winter  being  at 
hand,  and  the  men  of  both  armies  were  suffering  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships, standing  ankle-deep  in  the  frozen  slush  and  mud  of  the  trenches. 
During  the  week  previous,  the  ladies  of  Nashville,  with  a  devotion  worthy 
kf  a  better  cause,  had  loaded  a  steamboat  with  carpets  taken  from  their 
£x)rB,  and  spare  bedding  and  warm  clothing  of  all  kinds,  for  their  suffering 
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•oldien.  Upon  the  sturender  these  otupetn  were  foaud  cut  into  atripitfith 
ft  hole  in  the  centre,  hanging  oyer  the  shoulders  of  the  half-froun  rU 
soldiers. 

The  Sabbath  of  Febraary  16,  1862,  is  an  epoch  in  the  histoij  of  Nub- 
yille  and  of  Tennessee.  Until  ten  o'clock  that  morning  all  vsa  well  vie 
the  rebellion.  The  last  boat  up  from  Donelson,  arriving  seToral  boon  pi» 
Tious,  reported  still  stronger  eyidences  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fedeztls.  At 
the  usual  hour  the  church-bells  of  the  city  called  its  people  forth  to  palik 
worship.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  bright  sunshine  suoceedi^ 
many  days  of  winter  darkness  and  storm,  and  there  was  a  geneni  ixxed 
ance.  The  clergy  of  Nashville  had  offered  their  prayers  for  the  rdbelUoL,- 
for  they  were  wild  secessionists  to  a  man,-^and  had  taken  their  texts,  vba. 
lo  I  a  hum  of  excitement  and  commotion  began  to  be  manifest  in  the  itrnts 
Soon  notices  were  handed  in  at  the  doors  and  were  carried  to  the  mcni 
desks.  The  ministers  paused,  and  clutched  eagerly  at  what  the;  suppled 
was  welcome  intelligence.  They  read  it  aloud  with  ashen  cheek  aud  filt'> 
ing  tongue.  Donelson  had  surrendered ! — ^the  Confederate  armj  fu  :^' 
tured! — the  Federal  gunboats  were  now  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  derj«j 
the  city ! 

The  people  rushed  from  the  churches,  to  find  confusion  and  dismay  li^Ible 
in  the  streets  upon  every  hand.  There  was  now  a  gathering-up  of  yaluib!^ 
and  a  pressing  of  teams  of  every  description.  Wagons,  carts,  drtj^  ud 
every  animal  that  could  be  found  were  at  once  put  in  requisition.  The  city 
authorities  were  palsied.  The  rebel  army  stores  were  opened,  andtlieciti- 
Bens  urged  to  aid  in  removing  the  vast  amounts  of  pork,  sugar,  i^  to  tte 
railroad  depot  and  to  the  interior.  But  the  people  had  their  personal  safe^ 
nearest  at  heart,  and  the  invitation  was  disregarded.  A  crowd  of  the  poottr 
classes  swarmed  around  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  depots,  uu 
began  an  indiscriminate  appropriation  of  hams,  shoulders,  sngar,  clotkic^. 
and  goods  of  every  description.  The  wholesale  stores,  and  even  dry-gooiii 
and  silk  houses,  were  burst  open,  or  purposely  throvm  open,  and  vbde 
bolts  of  cloth,  entire  pieces  of  costly  fabrics,  arms-full  of  boots  and  sh^s, 
and  rolls  of  new  carpeting,  were  thrown  pell-mell  into  the  street,  or  laj 
loose  upon  the  floors  and  walks,  awaiting  the  disposal  of  the  mob.  Squads 
of  soldiers  assailed  the  beautiful  suspension  bridge  vrith  axes,  saws,  anJ 
cold  chisels,  and,  after  hours  of  cursing  and  exertion,  succeeded  in  utterly 
destroying  it.  The  elegant  railroad-bridge  was  given  to  the  flames.  M 
the  State-House  were  to  be  seen  gangs  of  excited  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  nisii- 
ing  out  with  the  archives  and  other  valuable  public  property  and  tosiin? 
them  loosely  into  wagons,  to  be  carried  to  the  Chattanooga  depot  for  instant 
shipment  to  the  South.  Ere  long  the  hegira  of  Nashville  secessionism  was 
under  full  headway.  Families  were  hurried  off  in  every  possible  manner, 
the  turnpikes  leading  southward  being  lined  with  the  fugitives.  6j  finnset 
all  had  gone  who  could  go ;  and  these  kept  going  all  night,  man/  of  tb«iB 
not  stopping  until  they  reached  Shelby ville,  Fayetteville,  and  even  Huntfr 
ville,  Alabama. 
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This  frantic  evacuation  was  in  character  with  the  preceding  features  of 
the  rebellion, — as  wild  and  as  causeless.  Vast  amounts  of  property  were 
needlessly  destroyed,  and  the  boastful  secessionists  who  had  so  yaliantly 
carried  the  pikes  in  procession  the  night  previous,  and  had  cheered  at  the 
spectacle,  had  shown  the  world  that  their  courage  was  of  words  rather 
than  of  deeds.  No  gunboats  came  up  the  river;  and  not  until  a  full 
week  afterwards — ^the  following  Sabbath— did  the  Federal  army  arrive 
opposite  Nashville.  The  rebels  thus  had  ample  time  to  move  off  their  stores 
and  goods.  Lest  this  account  of  the  rebel  flight  from  Nashville  be  con- 
sidered overdrawn,  we  insert  the  following  description  of  the  event  from  a 
rebel  source, — Pollard's  "  Southern  History  of  the  War,"  published  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  18G2. 

"  The  fall  of  Port  Donelson  developed  the  crisis  in  the  West,  which  had 
long  existed.  The  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green  had  become  imperatively 
necessary,  and  was  ordered  before  and  executed  while  the  battle  was  being 
fought  at  Donelson.  General  Johnston  awaited  the  event  opposite  Nash- 
ville. The  result  of  the  conflict  each  day  was  annotknced  as  favorable.  At 
midnight  on  the  15th  of  J^^bruary,  General  Johnston  received  news  of  a 
glorious  victory, — at  dawn,  of  a  defeat. 

"  The  blow  was  most  disastrous.  It  involved  the  surrender  of  Nashville, 
which  was  incapable  of  defence  from  its  position,  and  was  threatened  not 
only  by  the  enemy's  ascent  of  the  Cumberland,  but  by  the  advance  of  his 
forces  from  Bowling  Green.  Not  more  than  eleven  thousand  effective  men 
had  been  left  under  General  Johnston's  command  to  oppose  a  column  of 
General  Bucll  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  troops,  while  the  army  from 
Fort  Donelson,  with  the  gunboats  and  transports,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
ascend  the  Cumberland,  so  as  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the 
South.  No  alternative  was  left  but  to  evacuate  Nashville  or  sacrifice  the 
army. 

"  The  evacuation  of  Nashville  was  attended  by  scenes  of  panic  and  dis- 
tress on  the  part  of  the  population  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any 
American  city.  The  excitement  was  intensified  by  the  action  of  the 
authorities^  Governor  Harris  mounted  a  horse  and  galloped  through  the 
street-s,  proclaiming  to  everybody  the  news  that  Donelson  had  fallen, — that 
the  enemy  were  coming  and  might  be  expected  hourly,  and  that  all  who 
wished  to  leave  had  better  do  so  at  once.  He  next  nastily  convened  the 
Legislature,  adjourned  it  to  Memphis,  and,  with  the  legislators  and  the 
State  archives,  left  the  town. 

'*  An  earthquake  could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more.  The  congre- 
gations at  the  churches  were  broken  up  in  confusion  and  dismay ;  women 
and  children  rushed  into  the  streets,  wailing  with  terror;  trunks  were 
thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the  haste  of  the  fugitives ;  and  thou- 
sands hastened  to  leave  their  beautiful  city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  of  terror  and  confusion,  and  of  plunder  by  the  mob. 

''  General  Johnston  had  moved  the  main  body  of  his  command  to  Mur- 
freesborough, — a  rear-guard  being  left  in  Nashville  under  General  Floyd, 
who  had  arrived  from  Donelson,  to  secure  the  stores  and  provisions.  In 
the  first  wild  excitement  of  the  panic,  the  store-houses  had  been  thrown 
open  to  the  poor.  They  were  besieged  hj  a  mob  ravenous  for  spoils,  and 
who  had  to  be  dispersed  from  the  commissariat  by  jets  of  water  from  a 
steam  fire-engine.  Women  and  children,  even,  were  seen  scudding  through 
the  streets  under  loads  of  gi*e4»sy  pork,  which  they  had  taken  as  prizes  frcm 
the  store-houses.    It  is  baUeved  tnat  hundreds  of  families,  among  the  lower 
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orders  of  the  population,  secured  and  secreted  Govemmeni  stores  nf^y 
open  respectable  groceries.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Gosei 
Fioyd  could  restore  order  and  get  his  martial  la-w  into  any  thing  lab  c 
effective  system.  Blacks  and  whites  had  to  be  chased  and  captcr^i  £. 
forced  to  help  the  moyement  of  Government  stores.  One  man,  whf%  if*r- 
long  chase,  was  captured,  offered  fight,  and  was  in  consequence  sfc*!?  ct 
badly  wounded.  Not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars  in  stores  ra  ^ 
through  the  acts  of  the  cowardly  and  ravenous  mob  of  Nashville.  G?sfT 
Floyd  and  Colonel  Forrest  exhibited  extraordinary  ener^  and  e£«t-  7 1 
getting  off  Government  stores.  Colonel  Forrest  remainra  in  the  cItj  iv 
twentv-four  hours,  with  only  forty  men,  after  the  arriTal  of  the  eMTr 
Edgeneld.  These  officers  were  assisted  by  the  voluntary  eflbrts  of  sefivi 
patriotic  citizens  of  Nashville,  who  rendered  them  g;reat  assistance.. 

''  These  shameful  scenes,  enacted  in  the  evacuation  of  Na^ihviUe,  le^ 
nothing  more  than  the  disgusting  exhibitions  of  any  mob  brutalized  \t  i? 
fears  or  excited  by  rapine.  At  any  rate,  the  city  speedilj  rejKi?rH  c 
injury  done  its  reputation  by  a  temporary  panic.  Id  tne  spirit  of  d«^' 
that  its  best  citizens,  and  especially  its  ladies,  offered  to  the  cnemj.  ¥r 
discover,  in  fitct,  the  most  abundant  evidence  in  the  Northern  newy|^«{»3 
that  the  Federals  did  not  find  the  '  Union'  sentiment  that  they  expeer^  \ 
meet  with  in  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  and  that,  if  there  were  any  indL-at*  t« 
whatever  of  such  sentiment,  they  were  'found  only  among  the  mefbaei^ 
and  laboring-classes  of  the  city.'  The  n^rchants  and  business-men  viS^ 
ville,  as  a  class,  showed  a  firm,  unwavering,  and  loyal  attaehmeni  Su  ±4 
cause  of  the  South.  The  ladies  gave  instances  of  patriotism  that  were  ^^Mt 
testimonies  to  their  sex.  They  refused  the  visits  of  Federal  officer?",  ari 
disdained  their  recognition  ;  they  collected  a  fiand  of  nK>Dey  for  the  ?sp^ 
eial  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  needs  of  our  prisoners;  and  «it«  ■ 
recipient  of  the  bounty  of  those  noble  women,  as  soon  as  a  Confexi^ 
prisoner  was  paroled  and  passed  into  the  next  ror)m,  he  found  prfsseil  id  b.f 
nands  there  a  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the  ladies  of  Nashville.  Mi:  5 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  people  had  been  constrained  to  leave  ibfc 
homes  rather  than  endure  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  streets,  whick 
to  confirm  the  predictions  of  Northern  newsnapers  of  the  welcomes  tks 
awaited  the  *  Union'  army  in  tlie  South,  should  nave  been  gay  and  decor»>^, 
presented  to  the  eneniy  nothing  but  sad  and  gloomy  aspects.  Whole  r^ 
of  houses,  which  but  a  short  while  ago  were  occupied  by  families  of  ^wf^h 
and  respectability,  surrounded  by  all  the  circumstances  that  make  hoses 
happy  and  prosperous,  stood  vacant,  and  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by  was  ufi. 
instead  of,  as  in  former  days,  with  fine  tap^try  window-curtains  and  laal} 
polished  marble  steps  witn  panes  of  dustdimmed  glass." 

After  a  day  or  two,  the  valorous  rebel  citizens  recovered  from  their  fh*;hL 
began  to  realize  the  value  and  comforts  of  home,  and  commenced  tbeb 
return  to  the  city.  Daring  the  entire  week  after  the  fiight.  Mayor  Cheatiaa 
was  anxiously  casting  a]x>ut  for  some  appearing  Federal  force,  to  whoa  b 
could  perform  the  farce  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city.  Upon  the  •a-'- 
ceeding  Sabbath,  the  Federal  army  appeared  across  the  river,  and  Cheail^i 
and  one  or  two  other  city  dignitaries  crossed  in  "  a  dug-out,"  and,  in  tenas 
and  manner  very  different  from  the  week  before,  he  tendered  the  snbmisi •« 
of  the  helpless  and  prostrate  city. 

As  is  related  by  the  Southern  historian  above  quoted,  the  Federal  ann? 
met  with  a  chilling  reception  upon  its  entering  Nashville.  The  streets  wp^-e 
almost  deserted ;  tlie  stores  and  shops  were  entirely  closed ;  there  was  do<  % 
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hotel  open.  Where  but  a  few  days  before  rebel  flags  had  waved  de- 
fiantly upon  hundreds  of  house-tops,  now  not  one  oould  be  seen  to  greet 
the  presence  of  national  Government.  If  there  were  a  few  Unionists 
present,  they  w^re  as  yet  too  greatly  cowed,  and  the  Federal  power  was 
as  yet  too  recently  asserted,  to  permit  a  demonstration  in  the  midst  of  such 
universal  hatred. 

Matters  thus  remained  during  Buell's  campaign  in  the  South.  Upon  his 
retreat  to  Kentucky  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  the  rebel  citizens  of  Nashville 
were  greatly  emboldened.  And  when  Bragg  again  retreated  from  Kentucky 
and  moved  up  to  Murfreesborough,  they  were  still  confident  of  his  victory 
over  the  Federal  forces ;  for  up  to  this  time  they  had  not  losii  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  rebel  armies  and  leaders.  But  when  General 
Rosecrans  entered  Nashville  with  his  army,  matters  began  to  wear  a  differr 
ent  aspect.  Other  causes  also  contributed  to  this  result.  New  Orleans  was 
conquered  and  firmly  held ;  the  national  Government  was  beginning  to  put 
forth  its  power  in  earnestness, — its  vast  armies  and  fleets  assailing  the 
rebels  upon  every  quarter ;  and  we  had  commenced  undermining  them  in 
their  most  vital  point,  by  operating  against  them  with  their  slaves.  The 
vast  fortifications  now  being  erected  by  the  Federals  around  the  city 
assured  them  that  they  were  conquered;  and  the  influence  of  all  this 
upon  such  a  people  was  plainly  visible.  Still  they  clung  feebly  to  hope, 
until  ail;er  the  final  defeat  of  Bragg  before  Murfreesborough. 

Oh,  the  anxiety,  the  agony,  of  the  rebellious  people  of  Nashville  during 
that  week  of  battle !  Their  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  were  mingling  in 
that  conflict.  Upon  its  result  hung  the  issue  of  their  cause.  The  boldest 
of  the  men  gathered  in  knots  at  their  doo]>steps  to  discuss  the  probabilities, 
while  the  women  met  in  parlor  groups,  prepared  lint  and  bandages,  and 
eagerly  hoped  for  good  tidings.  When  the  report  of  the  first  day  of  heavy 
battle  came  in,  announcing  the  defeat  of  Rosecrans's  right  wing,  there  was 
intense  joy  and  renewed  hope  in  many  a  Nashville  home.  Rebels  clustered 
in  the  streets  and  flitted  about  their  houses  during  all  that  eventful  New 
Year  night.  The  next  day  they  still  had  faith  and  hope;  and,  as  several 
hundred  rebel  prisoners,  taken  in  battle,  were  marched  through  the  city  to 
the  State-House,  smiles  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  greeted  their 
passage  up  the  streets.  The  bitter  truth  came  at  last, — too  bitter  for  ready 
belief.  Its  realization  was  the  death-knell  of  their  hopes.  From  that  day 
to  the  present  the  leading  rebels  of  Nashville  and  of  all  Tennessee  have 
despaired,  and,  as  time  has  rolled  away,  they  have  gradually  become  more 
disheartened  in  their  own  bad  cause  and  more  ready  and  desirous  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  police  record  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  fraught  with  inte- 
resting items  pertaining  to  the  rebel  citizens  of  Nashville.  That  record  is 
before,  us ;  and  it  is  due  to  history,  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  our  army, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  two  thousand  of  our  brave  Northmen  who  laid 
down  their  lives  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Stone  River,  that  this  people,  who 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  war  in  Tennessee,  should 
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now  Ik^  held  responsible  to  publio  opinion  and  to  the  law  of  &e  land  for 
their  outrageous  '*  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

Andrew  Ewing  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  rebels  of  Tennessee.  He 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician, — a  man  of  notoriety  and  influence.  He  liyed 
upon  a  beautiful  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Nashville,  the  mansion  standing 
amid  a  grove  of  noble  forest  oaks  and  hickories  which  were  valuable  beyond 
price.  He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars^ 
most  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and 
wildest  of  secessionists.  The  Union  had  been  a  good  thing  for  Andrew,  and 
for  his  father,  and  for  his  father's  father.  He  was  rich  and  influential,  lived  in 
a  prospering  country,  and  was  threatened  by  no  yioleuce,  present  or  {prospect- 
ive. He  turned  rebel  solely  to  be  President  of  the  rebels,  or  for  something  of 
that  sort.  At  least  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  possible  reason.  Ewing  was 
severe  upon  Union  men  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  He  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  torchlight  procession  at  Nashville  which  we  have  referred  to  above ; 
he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob  during  that  evening,  urging  that  every  Union 
man  be  ^*  spotted"  and  be  forced  to  join  them  or  to  leave.  He  carried  a 
pike  in  that  procession.  He  fled  with  his  family  from  Nashville  duriug  the 
general  panic  and  evacuation,  and  has  since  abode  in  the  far  South.  His 
son  is  in  the  rebel  army.  He  was  with  Forrest's  men  when  they  attacked 
Nashville  last  fall  and  were  repulsed  by  General  Negley.  The  day  pre> 
vious  to  that  event,  he  made  a  speech  in  Franklin,  twenty  miles  below,  in 
which  he  declared  the  true  policy  to  be  to  attack  the  city,  and,  if  necessary, 
"to  make  Nashville  ash-ville."  During  that  battle  he  stood  where  he  oould 
witness  the  cannon  firing  about  his  home  and  the  premises  of  his  neighbors^ 
Our  troops  found  his  great  house  deserted,  and  made  use  of  it  all  winter. 
His  beautiful  grove  has  been  felled  for  fortification-timber  and  fuel, — ^not  a 
shade-tree  left  standing  upon  the  place.  Ewing  is  ruined.  Truly,  his  case 
may  be  cited  as  a  faithful  type  of  the  results  of  this  rebellion. 

John  Overton,  living  four  miles  south  of  Nashville,  on  the  Franklin  pike, 
is  noted  upon  the  police  records  as  one  of  the  rank,  original  secessionists  of 
Nashville.  He  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Tennessee, — ^worth  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  has  given,  or  boasted  of  having  given,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Southern  cause.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  acting  as 
an  adviser  and  sympathizer.  His  only  grown  son  is  in  the  rebel  army. 
^The  immense  new  hotel  at  Nashville,  covering  a  block  of  ground,  was  his 
project,  the  citizens  also  contributing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
its  erection.  The  walls  were  laid,  and  the  roof  put  on,  when  Overton  turned 
his  attention  to  rebellion,  and  the  work  stopped.  He  ran  off  at  the  time  of 
the  general  **  skedaddle,"  and  is  now  a  fugitive.  The  great  hotel  has  been 
used  for  military  barracks  and  hospital  purposes.  He  was  not  a  notable 
man  at  all,  save  as  a  money-jug ;  and  that  trait  will  not  constitute  him  a 
specialty  hereafter,  we  appreheud. 

The  records  state  that  John  M.  Bass  was  another  very  active  leader  in 
the  Tennessee  rebellion.  He  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  on  Church  Street, 
NasbviUe,— became  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  Yankee  baronets  before  the 
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fiill  of  Donelson,  and  went  to  Lonisiana  and  Arkansas  to  look  after  hit 
plantations.  His  wealth  is  reputed  at  a  million  of  dollars.  His  eldest  son, 
a  Dr.  Bass,  was  killed,  while  among  a  guerrilla-band,  bj  our  troops  under 
General  Neglej.  Bass  is  a  ruined  man.  A  single  grown*up  daughter,  and 
one  or  two  house-seryants,  have  had  charge  of  his  house,  &o.,  and  have  not 
as  jet  been  disturbed,  we  presume. 

Col.  J.  A.  S.  Acklin,  a  hearty  secessionist,  wealthy,  and  residing  on  a 
most  gaudy,  showy  place  near  Nashyille,  was  a  lawyer  from  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  He  married  a  widow  Franklin,  whose  first  husband  was  im- 
mensely  wealthy.  She  had  two  children  by  her  former  marriage,  to  whom 
the  property  was  mainly  deyised.  They  both  died,  and  the  property  de- 
scends to  the  second  tier  of  children.  The  police  record  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  Acklin's  premises ;  for  they  are  rather  a  specialty  in  the  way  of 
extravagance.  The  place  is  situated  two  miles  out  from  Uie  city,  and  com- 
prises about  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  His  buildings  are  gothic-ified  and 
starched  and  bedizened  to  perfection.  Serpentine  walks,  shrubbery,  and 
all  of  that  sort  of  thing,  aboimd  in  great  quantity  and  profusion.  A  tower, 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  high,  is  built  near  a  spring  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  buildings,  and  a  steam-engine  within  its  base  forces  water 
to  its  top,  whence  it  is  piped  in  every  direction  over  the  grounds.  The 
improvements  upon  this  place,  such  as  the  buildings,  statuary,  walls,  fto., 
cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Looking  over  upon  it  from  ad- 
jacent high  grounds,  the  white  marble  fountains,  emblems,  and  statues 
cause  the  place  to  resemble  somewhat  a  fashionable  first-class  cemetery. 
The  Acklin  place  exhibits  a  vast  outlay  of  money,  and  but  little  artistic 
skill  in  its  expenditure.  Its  proprietor,  not  satisfied  with  all  this  wealth, 
must  needs  dabble  in  secession ;  and  he,  too,  is  off  with  the  rebel  army. 
His  wife,  however,  well  fills  his  place,  says  our  report,  so  far  as  rebellion 
sympathies  and  hate  can  extend.  With  such  a  record  of  J.  A.  S.  Acklin, 
the  author  simply  puts  the  question  to  the  country,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

General  Hardin  is  one  of  the  notable  rebel  citizens  of  Nashville,  pos- 
sessing great  wealth  and  descending  from  an  old  and  influential  family. 
He  was  an  ardent,  original  secessionist.  The  old  Government  was  quite  too 
oppressive  upon  him  to  be  longer  content.  Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
particular  oppression  under  which  this  man  groaned.  He  lived  six  miles 
west  from  the  city,  on  the  Hardin  pike.  He  had  a  little  farm  of  some  five 
thousand  acres.  His  mansion  and  all  its  appurtenances  would,  in  many  re- 
spects, vie  with  those  of  the  old  manorial  estates  of  the  English  barons.  His 
buildings  were  very  extensive,— great  bams,  and  outlying  tenements  for  his 
tenants  and  his  slaves.  He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  He  was  not  only  a  millionnaire :  he  was  also  a  great  stock  fancier 
and  breeder.  His  stables  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  many  of  them  imported.  He  kept  two  or  three 
eelebrated  blooded  stallions.  A  herd  of  elegant  deer  tossed  their  antlers  in 
his  park,  unmolested,  and  a  herd  of  buffalo — the  genuine  article,  from  the 
plains  of  the  far  West— bellowed  and  butted  over  his  great  pastures  in  half- 
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civilized  mood.  A  flock  of  imported  Cashinore  goats  were  also  kre  ipit 
exhibition, — possibly  divers  other  quadrupeds,  too  numeroua  to  mentkiL- 
and  also  barn-yard  fowls  of  all  the  ordinary  and  fanciful  vazietiee.  A^ 
to  all  this,  Hardin  was  a  man  of  social  note :  be  was  a  live  general  Hi^ 
pily,  too,  he  had  acquired  the  title  without  wading  through  aDjeitessH 
ocean  of  blood.  How  he  became  a  general  is  immaterial;  and  we  most  pu 
on.  As  he  was  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  and  of  short-horns,  he  uniilljaiia 
the  judge's  stand  at  the  prominent  races;  and  his  knowing  pinch  of  ips 
steer's  rib,  or  rump,  at  a  country  fair,  was  highly  prized.  Last,  but  cateiLH 
not  least,  the  general  has  an  interesting  family  of  wife  and  d&oghters,  t^k 
are  highly  esteemed  by  all,  and  against  whom  the  police  records  conub  w 
one  word  of  reproach. 

Such  being  the  social  and  the  pecuniary  status  of  General  Hardin,  li? 
reader  will  inquire  where  comes  in  the  unbearable  oppression  which  or  :t 
such  a  man  into  rebellion.  We  cannot  explain.  Our  records,  asaLj 
so  suggestive,  are  here  silent,  and  the  hiatus  must  pass  with  the  hifjn 
into  the  womb  of  time.  All  we  can  say  upon  this  head  is  sooc  nil 
Hardin  had  wealth  and  family  position, — which  latter  means  somcdij; 
among  the  Southern  aristocracy, — but  he  was  not  eminendy  s  ma  ef 
brains,  and  had  no  reputation  as  a  speaker  or  writer.  His  ideas  bsrili 
rose  above  the  eaves  of  his  stables,  and  his  tastes  were  upon  a  level  »iik 
the  roll  of  his  grazing-lands.  He  had  just  sufficient  ability  to  conff^ 
that  horses  and  negroes  are  the  summum  bonum  of  this  life,  and  tkt  i 
separate  and  distinct  Southern  Confederacy  was  the  best  form  of  go^fnuBe:* 
for  rich  men  of  his  ilk.  Hence,  we  repeat,  he  was  an  original  9fsi>'Sf^^ 
one  who  upheld  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  gloried  in  thepla*i^^ 
the  little  man  in  large  leathers.  South  Carolina.  When  the  secessuai-f 
Tennessee  was  advocated,  he  was  quite  conspicuous,  but  principallT « • 
tool  of  the  Ewings,  Isham  Harris,  and  others ;  and  ho  gave— at  least  it  «i 
so  reported  at  the  time,  for  political  effect — half  a  million  of  doll&rs  to  i^ 
that  cause. 

General  Hardin  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  North  from  education,  v^> 
cratic  affinities,  and  supposed  personal  interests.  Formerly  he  was  in  ^ 
habit  of  travelling  to  the  North  in  the  summer-neaaon  on  trips  of  ^^»^' 
A  circumstance  occurred  during  one  of  these  excursions  which,  we  sr? 
assured  by  Nashville  citizens,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  further  emVittff 
Hardin's  mind  against  Northern  institutions.  Some  years  ago  he  rM 
Cape  May,  a  notable  sea^shore  rendezvous  of  the  fashionables  of  oar  coontr;. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  two  young  McCkivocks,  his  nephews,  fcvx^^ 
rich  Tennessee  stock,  and  a  group  of  ladies.  The  McGavocks  had « rfi'^' 
culty  with  the  colored  servants  at  the  Cape,  and  a  regular  pitched  bsiti' 
ensued,  we  believe,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  negroes,  the <Sr 
eomfitcd  Southrons  retiring  from  the  field  in  disorder.  Hardin  remembotd 
the  affront,  and  from  that  time  was  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  "nigc** 
equality"  doctrines  of  the  North. 

When  the  Federal  troops  entered  Nashville,  General  Hardin  did  ^^ 
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racuate.  He  was  summoned  before  the  military  authorities,  and,  wuh 
teneral  Barrow,  was  sent  to  Fort  Mackinaw,  Lake  Michigan,  where  he 
villained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  the  6th  day  of  April  until  about  the  last 
f  September,  1862,  when  he  was  released  upon  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand 
ollars  to  appear  and  answer  before  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
*enncssee  to  the  charge  of  treason,  and  the  trial  is  still  in  abeyance.  We 
lust  briefly  conclude  with  the  statement  that  civil  war  has  well  performed 
»  mournful  task  in  the  case  of  Hardin.  A  portion  of  our  army  was  quar- 
cred  on  or  near  his  place  during  many  weeks.  There  was  grand  hunting 
»fter  those  deer  and  buffalo.  The  goats  were  ruthlessly  taken  **  in  the  wool.'' 
Che  stables  were  confiscated, — what  were  leflb  of  the  stud,  the  rebels  having 
aken  the  best  of  the  serviceable  blooded  nags.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  his 
lay  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  his  grain  were  hauled  into  our  camps.  Miles 
>f  his  fencing  were  burned.  His  men  negroes  kept  company  with  his  de- 
parted stock.  We  recollect  the  trouble  the  general  had  concerning  his  old 
imported  gray  stallion :  it  was  taken — we  might  as  well  say  stolen — from 
bim  three  or  four  times.  The  general  commanding  had  given  him  a  pro- 
tection document,  and  the  army  police  had  upon  several  occasions  dis- 
covered and  restored  the  noble  animal,  which  was  really  fit  for  breeding- 
purposes  only.  The  last  time  the  old  horse  was  seized  he  was  found  in  a 
solitary  place,  a  forest,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  security.  Some  negroes 
reported  the  fact  to  a  squad  of  Federal  cavalry,  and  the  commander  of  the 
latter,  unaware  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  ownership, 
gobbled  the  animal  forthwith.  Hardin  once  more  visits  head-quarters,  then 
at  Murfreesborough,  finds  his  horse,  upon  which  is  mounted  a  Federal  officer 
of  the  first  degree,  and  the  latter,  to  his  intense  disgust,  is  compelled  to 
Burrender  the  beast.  This  account  of  General  Hardin  is  gathered  from 
many  sources,  and  may  be  incorrect  in  minor  points.  But  it  portrays  the 
general  character  and  position  of  the  man ;  and  that  is  the  sole  aim  of  the 
author.  May  we  not  safely  conclude  this  sketch  by  classing  its  subject,  after 
contrasting  his  former  prosperity  with  his  present  misfortunes,  as  another 
eminent  type  of  the  rebellion  ? 

General  Washington  Barrow,  the  companion  of  Hardin  in  his  imprison- 
ment at  the  North,  was  also  a  prominent  citizen  of  Nashville,  or,  rather,  he 
resided  at  Edgefield,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  rebel  State  Senate.    His  wife's  father  was  a  very  rich  man.    He  gave 
no  bond,  but  was  finally  paroled  from  prison  and  exchanged,  and  has  sim^e 
remained  in  rebeldom.    A  few  weeks  since  a  party  of  Tennessee  rebel  poli- 
ticians met  at  Winchester,  where  was  located  a  portion  of  Qenoral  Bragg's 
umj,  and  performed  the  farce  of  a  State  Convention ;  and  then  and  there 
%  1  effort  was  made  to  nominate  Gen.  Barrow  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
^ince  then  Bragg's  army  has  been  driven  entirely  from  the  State,  excepting 
ft  little  nook  at  Chattanooga ;  and  how  to  make  his  **  calling  and  election 
Bure'^  must  be  a  puzzler  indeed  to  the  secession  candidate,  as  none  but  Union 
J  candidates  and  Union  voters  will  ever  again  be  tolerated  in  the  old  Mountain 
State. 
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Richard  Cheatham,  Esq.,  Major,  &c.  of  the  rebel  city  of  NuhTiIle,iM 
a  very  rabid  secessionist.  lie  was  not  .wealthy,  nor  was  he  a  muiof  isr 
especial  talent.  A  few  years  since  he  was  a  dealer  at  faro-tables,  and  na 
one  of  the  fast,  rattling  young  men  of  the  day,  who  occasionally  are  thnu 
to  the  surface  by  the  rolling  waves  of  violent  times.  Cheatham's  abilirf 
was  about  equal  to  the  task  of  hounding  down  Union  men,  of  managii^ 
vigilance  committees,  and  of  the  superintendence  of  torchlight  prQcegeim 
The  patriotism,  or  rebelism,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  such  men,  nrelr 
carries  them  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  or  to  a  severe  death  in  that  "]ist 
ditch."  He  has  taken  excellent  care  of  his  individual  hacon,  vhik  h> 
dreds  of  the  poor  youth  of  Tennessee,  goaded  on  by  his  and  kindred  ef^ 
now  fill  unknown  graves.  Since  the  battle  of  Stone  River  and  the  itu- 
donment  of  rebel  hopes,  Cheatham  has  become  quite  moderate  and  aSisk 
and  has  even  ventured  slightly  into  Federal  army  contracts,  ve  bar  'i 
asserted.  Good  for  Richard  I  lie  will  make  just  as  good  a  Union  mutf 
he  was  a  bad  rebel ;  for  circumstances  control  such  men.  MajorOom 
Cheatham,  of  the  rebel  army,  is  his  cousin. 

Dempsey  Weaver,  president  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  wealthy  and  infloaW 
resides  upon  an  elegant  place  five  miles  south  of  Nashville,  near  the  Sak 
Lunatic  Asylum.  He  was  an  original  secessionist.  Persons  comkj  kto 
his  bank  during  the  few  bright  days  of  the  rebellion  would  hear  his  earaot 
and  hoiieyed  argument,  which  ran  thus : — '*  The  true  policy  of  the  Soei 
is  to  set  up  for  herself.  At  any  rate,  now  that  she  has  done  so^  Teomffc 
must  go  with  her.  As  for  our  city,  it  will  be  the  making  of  us.  The  Ncfik 
will  get  DO  more  of  our  cotton  and  tobacco :  we  will  ship  from  here  direct 
to  Europe  via  New  Orleans,  with  free  trade  as  our  great  lever.  Na^TiIli 
stands  by  far  the  best  chance  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Confeden^,  a 
which  case  our  real  estate  will  advance  in  value  two  hundred  per  cent  h 
any  event,  we  will  eclipse  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  if  Miw® 
don't  come  in  vrith  us,  and  thus  we  will  knock  those  cities  cold  as  a  vedge. 
Mr.  Weaver  was  a  fair,  earnest  secessionist,  really  one  of  the  most  t^^ 
able  and  dangerous  in  the  South.  He  has  not  been  damaged  greatlrbrtee 
war  as  yet,  we  believe;  and  what  will  be  done  in  his  case  is  involTedia 
the  great  question  of  the  final  adjustment  of  the  rebellion.  That  m 
cool,  clear,  cautious  men  as  Weaver  will  entirely  escape  tiie  calaouM 
which  he  and  his  class  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  upoo  tb 
thousands  of  ruined  families  of  Tennessee,  is  too  monstrous  an  idea  to  lit 
entertained. 

John  Kirkman,  Esq.,  of  the  Union  Bank,  Nashville,  also  occapiea  t  ^ 
in  the  police  record  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  was  rich,  vA^ 
ential,  and  lived  in  the  finest  style.  He  was  a  secessionist,  eaatioiu,  i^* 
unquestionable  fulness  and  ripeness.  His  only  son  was  in  the  rebel  unfi 
and  was  killed  at  the  last  battle  of  Fort  Donelson.  Like  Wearer,  }t' 
Kirkman  was  a  secessionist  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  Qe  argned  in  vA 
wise ; — **  The  wealth  of  the  South  is  in  cotton.  We  cannot  produoe  oottM 
without  slaves.    The  North  is  growing  ahead  of  us,  and  threateni  slavfl! 
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With  extermination,  and  the  onlj  safety  of  the  Sonth  is  a  separate  govern- 
ment and  her  taking  her  half  of  all  the  new  territory."  He  opined,  with 
Weaver,  that  Nashville  would  prove  the  Western  star  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Last  winter  he  was  called  upon  hy  our  army  officials  to  ex- 
plain certain  transactions  of  his  bank  which  were  deemed  suspicious.  The 
Nashville  banks  were  then  issuing  large  amounts  of  new  paper  money  to 
the  people  and  to  the  army.  Some  of  it  was  got  up  in  "  greenback"  style. 
The  new  notes  were  of  small  denominations,^— one  and  two  dollar  bills.  For 
banks  to  be  issuing  new  money  at  such  a  time,  when  it  was  notorious  that 
they  had  not  a  dollar  of  gold  in  their  vaults  to  redeem  with,  was  a  circum- 
stance that  demanded  attention.  Mr.  Rirkman  explained  that  these  banks 
were  simply  issuing  this  small-bill  money  for  public  convenience,  they 
retiring  in  its  place,  and  to  its  precise  extent,  bills  of  large  amounts,  as 
twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  dollar  notes.  The  explanation  was  satisfao- 
tory,  as  these  banks  were  permitted  thus  to  change  their  currency  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  there  had  been  a  great  want  of  bills  under  five  dollars 
up  to  that  time,  the  army  having  been  paid  off  in  fives,  this  being  before 
the  day  of  abundance  of  small  United  States  ones  and  twos,  and  of  postage 
currency.  Incidentally  the  conversation  turned  upon  banking-affairs. 
Kirkman  assured  the  official  that  the  bullion  of  his  bank  had  been  sent 
to  the  North  for  security  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion.  Th^s  is  not 
believed  by  the  Union  men  of  Tennessee,  they  being  positive  that  the  specie 
of  not  only  the  Nashville  banks,  but  of  all  the  banks  in  the  South,  has  been 
sent  to  Europe,  and  has  formed  the  fund  from  which  ships,  arms,  and  muni 
lions  of  war  have  thus  far  been  furnished  to  maintain  the  Southern  rebellion. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Kirkman  freely  admitted  that  the  deposits  of  the  Southern 
banks  would  not  cover  a  tithe  of  their  circulation,  even  if  secure, — that  the 
securities  of  the  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  issues  were  mainly  in 
notes,  stocks,  bonds,  and  judgments, — and  that  if  the  Southern  revolution 
was  unsuccessful  all  the  banks  would  be  ruined. 

"  For,"  said  he,  **  if  the  people  are  impoverished,  if  they  cannot  pay  their 
notes,  if  the  stock  of  our  corporations,  such  as  gas-works,  turnpikes,  rail- 
roads, &c.,  become  worthless,  if  State  stocks  fall  to  a  mere  nominal  value, 
and  ii  our  judgments  are  not  liens  upon  real  estate,  hereafter,  because  of 
confiscation,  Ac.,  then  the  entire  banking-system  of  the  South  is  exploded." 

There  lives  a  lady  in  Nashville  who  figures  slightly  upon  our  records,— 
a  lady  who  is  extensively  known  in  city  and  general  circles, — Mrs. 
Ex-President  Polk.  She  is  a  woman  of  note,— wealthy,  smart  (that  is  a 
better  term  than  "  talented"  in  this  instance),  and  was  rather  at  the  head  of 
the  female  sex  of  that  region  as  regards  all  the  social  bearings.  Mrs.  Polk 
•was  a  true  rebel.  She  was  too  shrewd  to  be  violent,  however,  and  too 
well-bred  to  evince  her  dislike  openly  to  even  the  humblest  member  of  our 
army.  Severely  cool  and  reticent,  she  was  unmolested,  and,  when  neces- 
aary  for  her  to  approach  the  military  authorities  for  a  pass  or  other  requi- 
sites, she  was  sufficiently  bending  and  gracious  to  gain  her  point.  She 
has  no  children :  she  took  to  nursing  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  aristo- 
cracy.   Her  influence  upon  the  wealthy  females  of  her  city  muat  have  beeo 
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iIxDOst  unbounded.  She  was  the  President  of  the  N&ahTille  Ladies'  ^^ 
em  Aid  Society,  and  occupied  much  of  her  time  in  duties  pertaining  iotbi 
position.  The  eociety  met  at  her  house  occasionally,  and  at  other  pcinte 
houses  upon  special  occasions;  but  its  general  place  of  meeting  vu  &t the 
Masonio  Hall.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  Mrs.  Folk  was  grklj 
intent  upon  urging  the  men  of  Nashvillei  to  enter  the  rebel  annj,  and  tb: 
she  advised  the  young  ladies  of  that  city  to  send  petticoats  and  hoop^bitttj 
young  men  who  had  proved  backward  in  volunteering.  Since  the  perm- 
nent  oooupation  of  Tennessee  by  our  army,  this  lady  has  been  entirelj  ss- 
molested  in  person  and  property.  When  tiie  stables  of  the  town  were  svf^ 
of  every  serviceable  horse  for  army  use.  General  Rosecrans  ordered  hen  k 
be  exempted,  from  a  proper  respect  to  the  past  She  now  reposes  mid 
comfort  and  elegance,  while  desolation  sits  brooding  around  her  over  tbe 
face  of  a  once  happy  and  prospering  country.  There  is  a  wisdom  m  lk 
ordering  of  earthly  things  past  all  human  comprehension,  and  the  fiat  ii 
Heaven  alone  can  right  many  of  the  wrongs  of  erring  mortals. 

We  might  pass  on  through  this  police  record,  filling  a  volume  with  it 
gleaming  and  bristling  facts ;  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  M-eir. 
We  have  commented  upon  several  of  the  prominent  characters;  and  jet 
upon  how  small  a  portion  of  the  ground  have  we  trenched !  To  pass  1)k^ 
men  as  Bird  Douglass, — rich,  prosperous,  and  who  ought  to  hsfe  been  cos- 
tented  and  thankful, — and  French,  and  McNairy,  and  Evans,  and  ^ 
Strattons,  et  id  genus  omnes^  is  gross  injustice.  Douglass,  a  rich  merchut, 
made  wealthy  by  extensions  granted  him  by  his  Northern  creditorE,  nof 
repudiates  by  rebellion,  and  advertises  in  the  public  newspapers  that  he  bi 
one  thousand  dollars  to  give  as  his  first  ofiering  to  secession,  and  has  tie 
sons  for  its  army,  and  that  if  they  are  killed  he  has  two  negro  ttrrants, 
each  of  whom  can  pick  off  a  squirrel  from  a  tree-top  at  two  hundred  jiid* 
to  take  their  place.  R.  C.  McNairy  was  an  active  member  of  their  \\^as» 
committee,  &c. :  now  h^  sees  matters  in  a  different  light:  the  cannao  btf 
become  a  telescope,  and  he  sighs  for  a  return  of  the  old  order  of  things. 
He  is  a  fair  sort  of  a  man,  and  was  rather  forced  along  by  the  all-pow«™ 
current.  Qod  has  given  to  some  men  pluck  and  denied  it  to  others,  and  a 
merciful.  Henry  S.  French  was  a  rebel,  and  then  played  the  Union  em 
to  subserve  rebelism.  Reporting  himself  as  an  impoverished  Union  refiigw, 
he  obtained  a  permit  to  pass  three  thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  of  ssli 
from  Louisville,  through  the  canal,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River  where  he 
could  pack  some  meat  for  the  United  States  Government  or  for  sale.  At 
that  time  it  was  policy  to  prevent  salt  being  sold  to  rebels,  and  the  n«r 
salt-traffic  was  closely  guarded.  French  takes  his  salt  down  to  a  pont 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  whence  it  was  engineered  np  ^^ 
river,  past,  the  military  authorities,  gunboats,  &c.,  in  some  way  not  ex- 
plained in  our  records,  was  brought  to  Nashville,  and  there  sold  to  the  Coo- 
federate  Government  at  forty  dollars  per  barrel,  it  costing  Mr.  French  bo^ 
three  dollars  per  barrel.  With  the  aid  of  this  salt,  the  rebels  packed  oc« 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  hogs,  at  Nashville,  for  their  army  tbsl 
season.    This  statement  is  vouched  for  by  several  Union  citaaeiM  ^  Nssk- 
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?ille.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  French  passes  as  one  of  the  peaceable,  quiet,  non- 
c^ommittal  do-nothings  of  the  rebellion. 

One  other  case  we  cannot  pass  by, — that  of  Mark  R.  Gockrill, — an  old  man  of 
great  wealth,  living  near  Nashyille.  He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  two  million 
dullard;  and  owned  twelve  miles  of  land  lying  on  the  Cumberland  River.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Arm j  Police  that  this  Mr.  Gockrill  had  induced 
guerrillas  to  lie  in  wait  near  his  place  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  and 
dcstrojing  our  forage-  trains,  &c.,  and  that  he  was  still  a  very  bitter  rebel. 
Having  been  ordered  to  appear  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  he  made 
the  subjoined  statement: — 

'*I  am  upwards  of  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  have   six  children, 
— three  of   them   being  sons,  and  one  of   them  is  in  the    Confederate 
army.     I  was  bom  near  this  city.     I  had  about  ninety-eight  slaves,  but 
most  all  have  left  me.     My  son  has  been  in  the  Confederate  service  since  the 
war  began ;  is  twenty-two  years  old ;  was  captain  in  that  service ;  think  he 
is  now  m  the  Commissarv  liepartment.  I  voted  for  separation  every  time ;  was 
not  a  member  of  any  public  committee ;  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting 
up  companies  or  any  thing  else  connected  with  the  army.    Have  talked  a 
good  deal :  was  opposed  to  guerrillaism ;  have  ordered  them  away  from  my 
house.    I  have  lost  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  thirty-six  head  of  horses 
and  mules,  sixty  head  of  Durham  cattle,  two  hundred  and  twenty  sheep, — 
very  fine  ones,  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars  each, — ^two  hundred  tons  of 
hay.    The  Federals  have  taken  all  this.    I  have  two  thousand  sheep  left, 
and  I  have  a  few  milch-cows  and  five  or  six  heifers.    I  was  worth  about  two 
million  dollars  before  the  war  commenced.    The  Confederates  have  taken 
three  horses  from  me  only.      I  have  loaned  the  Confederates  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.    They  have  pressed  from  me  no  other  property. 
I  have  their  bonds  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  gola, 
for  this  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    I  thought  when  I  loaned  this  money 
that  the  South  would  succeed,  and  I  think  so  now.     I  do  not  think  that  the 
two  sections  can  ever  be  brought  together.    The  Federals  also  took  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bacon  from  me ;  also  two  thousand  bushels  of  oats.     Some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  my  men  negroes  ran  away, — six  of  them,  however, 
being  pressed.     I   have  about  five  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  land. 
My  son  James  R.  is  with  tho   South;   lives  on   a  place   belonging  to 
me ;  but  he  has  never  taken  any  active  part.    The  Federals  have  taken  over 
three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wood  irom  me.     I  have  never  received  any 
pay  for  any  thing  taken  from  me.    I  came  in  yesterday  to  get  a  negro  black* 
smith  of  mine  to  go  out  with  me :  he  consented  to  eo  if  I  could  get  a  pass 
for  him ;  have  not  been  in  town  before  for  four  months.    I  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  as  an  assessment  by  General  Ne^ey  about  four  months  since  to  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  loan.    I  have  been  very  much  aggravated 
by  the  taking  of  mv  property,  and  have  been  very  harsh  in  my  expressions 
towards  those  who  have  visited  mv  place  for  such  purposes.    I  willnot  give 
bond  for  loyal  conduct,  or  that  I  will  not  aid  or  abet  oy  word  or  deed  the  South- 
ern cause.    The  loan  to  the  South  was  made  voluntarily,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  a  good  investment.  While  I  was  loaning  to  individuals  the  loan  was  made 
to  the  Southern  Government  just  as  I  would  have  loaned  to  any  other  party. 
".(Signed)  M.  R.  Gockrill.'' 

There  is  Mr.  Cockriirs  case,  in  his  own  language.  Need  we  add  a  word 
to  it?  When  brought  into  the  police-office,  the  poor  old  man  was  almost 
beuide  himself  with  passion.    The  language  he  used  respecting  the  Federal 

troops  was,  "ELill  'em!    Plant  'em  out  I    Manure  the  soil  with  em  I   
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—  'em  \"  &c.  He  utterly  refused  to  give  tlie  non-combatant's  «ft  »^ 
bond ;  and  when  assured  bj  General  Ros^crans  that  he  mart  do  m  or  W 
would  be  sent  out  of  the  state,  and  perhaps  to  a  Northern  prisei,  1» 
struck  his  hands  against  his  breast,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Take  my  heart  out, — ^kill  me,  if  you  will :  I  will  not  give  any  bond  bt 
which  enemies  here  can  swear  falsely  and  I  be  prosecuted  for  ita  forfeitot^ 

The  general  assured  him  that  he  had  but  a  choice  of  two  erils,— «>  gi?c 
the  bond,  or  be  sent  away.     He  preferred  the  former. 

We  must  pass  over  an  interesting  police  case  where  a  rebel  fenulyofXiA- 
ville  were  called  upon  to  answer  for  exhibiting  "  a  Yankee  bone"  upon  the 
parlor-table, — which  bone  was  declared  by  them  to^  be  a  relic  fkan  iheB-Z 
Kun  battle-field.  Also  of  several  female  rebel  smugglers,  upon  oneof  vka 
was  found  divers  articles,  and  among  them  a  piece  of  fine  graj  cloik,  is 
extent  twenty-one  yards,  to  be  used  for  rebel  officers'  uniforms,  which  sL- 
had  tucked  together  and  hung  upon  her  as  a  skirt.  We  regret  that  oursfis 
for  such  mention  is  entirely  exhausted. 

The  rebel  people  of  Nashville  have  been  rigorously  dealt  with  in  me* 
quence  of  their  wild  conduct.  Brigadier-General  Mitchell,  commandaDt  uf 
that  post  during  last  winter  and  spring,  and  Lieutenant  Osgood,  his  adeani 
pass-officer,  were  very  strict  and  inflexible  in  their  adminbtration  of  dtj 
affairs.  These  people  were  not  allowed  to  travel  or  to  do  business;  andds 
most  wealthy  have  been  troubled  at  times  to  get  fuel,  food,  and  doth'm^ 

The  rebel  ladies  made  such  an  ado  over  wounded  Confederate  aoldienu 
to  give  rise  to  the  following  military  order: — 

"Hbad-Quabtbrs  U.  S.  Forces,  Nashville,  Tbnv.,  F«bni*iy  1,  ISIl 

"  Orders, — The  general  commanding  at  this  post  desires  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  the  zeal  evinced  by  certain  secession  families  in  administering  tctb 
wants  and  alleviating  the  su^erings  of  the  Confederate  wounded  toKiajbiocgbt 
to  this  city.  Great  praise  should  be  awarded  them  for  their  devotion  for  tlie 
suffering  soldiers  of  that  cause  to  which  they  are  so  enthusiasticallj  allied. 

"Desiring  to  give  them  still  greater  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  that  det> 
tion  which  to-day  led  them  through  the  mud  of  the  public  stieete  (^  tlsi 
city  unmindful  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ana  desiring  funhw  » 
obviate  the  necessity  of  that  public  and  flaunting  display  which  mcgt  b« 
repugnant  to  the  retiring  dispositions  of  the  softer  sex,  the  general  eoc- 
manding  directs  as  follows: — 

"  Surgeon  Thruston,  medical  director,  will  select  forty-five  of  the  voondw 
and  sick  Confederate  soldiers  this  day  broueht  from  the  front,  to  bequanew: 
as  follows :— Fifteen  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  McCall,  fifteen  at  the  honse  of  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and  fifteen  at  the  house  of  Sandy  Carter, — all  on  Cherry  Swa 
immediately  below  Church  Street. 

"As  it  is  desirable  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  not  be  agitated  br 
the  presence  of  too  many  persons,  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  room*  ia 
whicn  the  wounded  are,  except  their  surgeons,  without  passes  from  Surg^* 
Thruston. 

"Each  family  above  named  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  a 
the  Confederate  soldiers  thurf  assigned  when  called  for  by  proper  mili*? 
authority,  under  penalty,  in  failure  of  such  delivery,  of  forfeiture  to  tw 
United  States  of  tneir  property  and  personal  liberty. 

"  By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Commanding. 

"Jno.  Pratt,  i4.i.(?." 
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Thi>  labors  of  Lieutenant  Osgood  in  this  oonneetion  were  handsomely  ao 
knowledgnd  by  the  mayor  of  N%Bhville,  in  Maroh  last»  as  follows  ^— 

**LieKtenant  Osgood,  Pttn^oni-Marshai,  Staff-Omeral  Commanding:— 

"Allow  me,  in  behalf  of  the  donors,  Union  friends  of  Nashville,  to  present 
to  you  this  bcAutiful  and  rich  sword-belt  and  sash,  as  a  token  of  their  hi^h 
esteem  for  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  position  assigned  you  at  the  head-quarters  of  this  post,  and  for  the 
sagacity  you  have  displayed  in  detecting  and  circumyonting  the  wiles  and 
plans  of  rebels,  and  also  the  strict  observance  you  have  given  to  the  orders 
of  your  superiors  in  command. 

"  Take  them ;  preserve  them ;  hand  them  down  to  your  posterity  as  me- 
mentoes of  the  services  you  have  rendered  in  crushing  out  this  causeless 
and  wicked  rebellion.  Yours,  truly,  John  Hugh  Smith." 

The  civil  power  is  also  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Tennessee.  The  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  under  a  charge  by  Judge  Trigg,  recently  found  three  hundred 
indictments,  at  Nashville,  for  treason  and  conspiracy  against  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  in  that  State ;  and  among  the  culprits  indicted  are  some  promi- 
nent clergymen. 

Having  thus  portrayed  some  of  her  individual  types  of  the  rebellion,  we  must 
leave  the  subject  with  a  brief  description  of  the  city  of  Nashville  as  she  is. 
>ye  stated  that  she  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  cities 
of  the  Union.  Of  all  this  she  is  now  the  exact  reverse.  Her  finest  buildings, 
such  as  her  colleges,  churches,  and  elegant  stores,  are  now  used  as  military  hos- 
pitals and  store-houses.  Her  streets  are  dirty,  and,  where  main  outlets  from 
the  city,  they  have  been  cut  in  two,— -dug  out,  as  though  a  canal  was  being 
made  through  them, — ^the  dirt  thrown  up  on  each  side,  as  barricades  against 
rebel  attack  upon  the  city,  when  it  was  invested  and  threatened  last  year. 
Her  suburbs  are  a  mournful  wreck  in  many  localities, — houses  deserted,  fences 
gone,  fruit-trees  gnawed  and  disfigured ;  and  the  pedestrian  is  only  reminded 
that  he  is  passing  over  what  was  once  a  smiling  garden,  by  his  feet  catching 
against  some  yet  struggling  and  crushed  grape-vine  or  rose-bush.  The  groves 
— the  glory  of  the  place — are  cut  down,  and  the  grounds  present  the  appearance 
of  a  new  "  clearing,''  a  stump-field.  St.  Cloud  Hill,  once  the  fashionable  retread 
where  children  romped  amid  the  lovely  shade  and  where  lovers  lisped  in  cooing 
numbers,  is  now  a  bleak,  barren,  granite  mountain,  a  frowning  fortress  rising 
from  its  summit,  with  cannon  trained  upon  and  about  the  devoted  city.  The 
old,  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city — those  who  yet  remain — are  prostrate  in  the 
dust  of  bankruptcy,  and  new  traders — men  from  the  North — are  daily  rising 
up  in  their  places.  The  several  printing-offices  are  held  by  the  United  States 
authorities  as  subject  to  confiscation,  and  some  of  them  are  leased  and  their 
material  is  now  being  used  in  battling  for  free  government.  The  extensive 
Methodist  Book  Concern  (Church  South)  has  long  been  closed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  its  managers  and  apostles  taking  to  the 
rebellion  at  the  very  outset  as  naturally  as  the  young  waterfowl  seeks  its 
familiar  element.  As  we  write,  the  city  of  Nashville  is  stagnant,  prostrate, 
and  in  the  abject  position  of  a  subjugated  city.  She  is  changing,  however; 
and  as  the  Union  is  more  surely  restored  and  its  future  guaranteed,  she  will 
revive.   New  men  will  enter,  and  new  and  better  times  will  ensue.   She  will 
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be  parged  from  the  curse  that  has  afflicted  her  and  dragged  ber  km. 
Slavery  will  no  longer  blight  and  wither  her  morals,  nor  will  a  haa^tTim- 
productive  aristocracy  prey  upon  her  vitals.  Tennessee,  with  free  labor,  k 
the  capability  of  becoming  one  of  the  grandest  States  of  the  Union;  andKub- 
ville  is  her  crown-jewel.  May  the  old  State  speedily  emerge  from  the  miiv c 
which  she  has  been  forced  to  wallow  by  the  wildness  of  her  epoiled  le»der<. 
and  may  her  coronal  gem,  the  "Rock  City,"  shine  all  the  brighter  for  la 
momentary  eclipse, — ^when,  no  longer  a  type  of  devastating  TebeQi(ai,i« 
name  shall  stand  as  a  synonym  of  prosperity,  beauty,  and  progress! 

One  more  thought,  ere  we  dose  the  Police  Record  of  the  AmjofdM 
Cumberland.  What  is  there  contained  is  gathered  in  the  Ibe  of  officii 
duty,  irrespective  of  person  and  place.  For  what  we  publish  of  it  weian 
no  apology  to  offer.  Let  it  stand  as  best  it  may.  Call  it  scandal,  or  haisb- 
ness,  or  what  else  one  may,  it  is  truth,  and  cannot  be  succeesfnlly  traT^t^ 
or  denied.  This  volume  is  presented  as  a  picture  of  the  Army  of  the  Cuir 
berland  and  of  the  war  in  Tennessee.  It  would  not  be  a  picture  if  meidj 
an  outline.  No:  it  requires  the  minutiae,  the  detail,  the  tint,  the  fibdia^ 
and  the  drapery  of  the  background,  all  together,  to  constitute  a  harmciuca 
and  complete  view  of  the  present  rebellion.  This  we  have  attempted  to  gm, 
in  all  candor,  earnestness,  and  charity. 

"  Charity  ?"  queries  some  friendly  reader.  "  Why,  then,  dragnamesof  aring 
and  possibly  repentant  individual  rebels  thus  into  notoriety  and  embib 
them  in  history  V  Ah,  friend,  the  claims  of  retributive  justice  are  ill  satis- 
fied by  the  infliction  of  even  that  penalty  upon  the  heads  of  theie  gieat 
offenders.  We  write  of  the  proud,  the  haughty,  the  controlling  minds  d 
the  rebellion.  And  we  live  in  strange  times,  and  are  surrounded  bj  mq 
a  wild  and  saddening  scene.  We  have  learned  lessons  of  late  in  &  n^i. 
unvarnished,  but  truthful  school.  As  we  write,  we  can  look  out  from  wt 
window  upon  a  field  of  newly-heaped  soldiers'  graves, — the  grsTes  of  «r 
brothers  and  sons  of  the  North.  Who  laid  them  Uiere?  Actoes  joffiief 
swelling  field  rises  a  solitary  chimney-stack, — a  monument  of  what  onc«ii> 
a  home  of  peace  and  plenty.  Who  plied  the  brand  ?  And  tiie  faint  vaiH^ 
notes  of  a  far-off  martial  strain  now  steal  upon  the  ear,  borne  to  onrwifii^ 
upon  the  wings  of  a  summer  zephyr :  they  come  from,  the  distant  <^p< 
where  thousands  have  gatiiered  to  wage  the  battle  for  national  existskt. 
Should  we  refrain  from  mention  of  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  death,  dtftn^ 
tion,  and  privation  ?  We  think  not  These  times  and  scenes  cannot  long  cse- 
tinue,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Peace  must  come:  it  must  follow  exhaa86<»< 
if  it  does  not  spring  from  victory.  The  future  historian  will  then  appear 
to  weave  and  create  for  his  day  and  generation.  There  vrill  be  a  BaoenA 
in  those  later  times,  to  round  Uie  swelling  periods,  and  a  Macaulaj,  to  in^ 
with  grace  and  beauty  the  historic  pages  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  of  tii« 
nineteenth  century.  They  vnll  search  for  such  lesser  lights  and  shadovsai 
are  here  recorded  with  which  to  gild  and  tint  their  complete  pictore.  ^ 
beneath  that  picture  they  will  again  write,  as  was  written  by  the  Etenul 
One,  **  They  have  sovm  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  tlie  whirlwind.'' 
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INCIDENTS  AND  REMINISCENCES. 


BiRNiNO  OF  Steamboats  on  the  CuvBBRLAin>. — ^Dnring  the  month  of 
December,  1862,  the  water  in  the  Cumberland  was  at  its  lowest  stage.  Only 
the  lightest  class  of  steamers  could  reach  Nashville,  and  the  grounding, 
delay,  and  reshipment  to  cross  the  Harpeth  Shoals,  some  thirty  miles  below 
Nashville,  was  materially  added  to  by  the  presence  of  rebel  forces,  here  and 
there,  along  the  river-banks  in  that  vicinity.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
month,  four  steamers  were  thus  destroyed  in  one  day,  and  also  the  small 
gunboat  William  H.  Sidell,  which  had  been  hastily  improvised  from  a  little 
stern-wheel  steamboat,  the  work  being  done  at  Nashville  during  the  blockade. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  event  thus  describes  it :~ 

"  No  evidences  of  daneer  were  seen  until,  approaching  Harpeth  Shoals, 
we  beheld  the  smoking  hull  of  the  steamer  Cfharter  and  several  burning 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  steamer  had  been,  burned  by 
the  guerrillas  under  the  notorious  Colonel  Wade,  and  the  houses  by  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Dorn,  of  the  1st  Ohio,  in  charge  of  the  national  gunboat 
Sidell.  A  short  distance  below  was  a  large  fleet  of  Federal  steamers 
engaged  in  getting  over  the  shoals,  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboat. 
On  passing  van  Dorn's  fleet,  I  hailed  him,  and  inquired  as  to  danger  below. 
lie  replied,  '  There  is  no  danger  below :  I  have  cleaned  them  out.'  We 
passed  on,  the  Trio  a  mile  or  so  in  advance.  Nearly  two  miles  below  the 
gunboat  we  caught  sight  of  the  Trio  lying  to  in  a  cove  opposite  the  shoals. 
Knowing  that  she  was  short  of  fuel,  we  concluded  that  she  was  engaged  in 
taking  on  a  supply  of  wood.  On  nearing  her,  we  saw  several  mounted 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  line  along  the  shore.  As  many  of  them  had  on  Federal 
overcoats,  we  thought  them  to  oe  our  cavalry.  They  hailed  us,  and  ordered 
us  to  land. 

**  1  at  once  discovered  them  to  be  guerrillas,  and  ordered  Captain  Robinson 
to  land.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  current  being  strong, 
the  boat  did  not  yield  readily  to  the  turn  of  the  pilot,  making  slow  progress 
in  swinging  around,  causing  her  to  drag  slowly  down  the  stream.  This 
caused  the  guerrillas  to  think  that  we  were  not  going  to  land,  and  they  im- 
mediately fired  two  heavv  volleys  of  musketry,  iollowed  by  two  discharges 
of  six-pound  balls,  all  taking  effect  on  the  steamer. 

"Your  correspondent,  in  company  with  Captain  Kobinson  and  pilot  Kil- 
hum,  of  Covington,  was  standing  on  the  hurricane-deck  when  the  firing 
twyk  place.  I  hailed  them  and  told  them  to  fire  no  more,  as  we  were  loaded 
with  wounded,  and  would  land  as  soon  as  possible.  They  tried  to  kill  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  who  stood  bravely  at  his  post  amidst  all  the  fire  until 
the  boat  was  tied  up.    On  our  near  approach  to  them,  I  hastened  dowi  to 
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still  the  dreadful  confusion  that  the  firing  had  caused.  SeTenlMevoi 
on  board ;  and,  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  they  behaved  like  true  hemioes,- 
no  fainting  or  screaming, — all  as  quiet  as  could  be  desired  under  gndicff- 
cumstances.  On  my  return  to  the  front  of  the  boat  I  was  met  bj  Qol&i 
Wade,  who,  with  a  horrible  oath,  ordered  Dr.  Waterman,  the  rorgeoc  i: 
charge  of  the  wounded,  to  take  his  d— d  wounded  Yankees  ashofe,  v.  be 
would  burn  the  boat  and  us  too  unless  the  order  was  obejred.  linsiudr 
appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  wounded.  During  this  tune  his  f<^kveR 
had  come  on  board  and  took  full  possession  of  every  thing, 

"  Here  I  should  like,  if  I  coula,  to  picture  out  to  your  readers  aoil  i^ 
world  at  large  the  awful  scene  of  pillage  and  plunder  that  ensnci  All 
but  two  or  three  of  them  were  demoralized  by  the  drink  obtained,  pRnu 
to  our  arrival,  from  the  bar  of  the  Trio.  I  will  not  attempt  to  pen-pie^L^ 
the  SQone:  lan^age  fails  and  words  are  beggars  in  attempting  to  6 ». 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  thieving,  plundering  gang  were  engaged  in  rifb: 
every  thins,  from  the  clerk's  office  to  the  chambermaid's  room.  Forafr 
moments  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  and  consternation  had  eeii^. 
upon  all.  On  passing  around,  appealing  to  them  to  desist,  I  met  tLe 
assistant  adjutant-general,  in  whom  I  repognized  an  old  acquaintance  t^ 
instantly  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  boat  and  ston  tfaepjo 
dering.  lie  spoke  to  Colonel  Wade,  and  he  ordered  them  off  the  Wt:  If. 
alas !  that  overshadowing  curse  of  both  armies  was  there,  in  full  posseak^ 
of  human  hearts  that  mi^ht  have  been  more  humane  had  not  tne  deicia- 
spirit  of  rum  hardened  their  natural  sympathies  and  unchained  their  Utd 
passions.  In  their  maddened  thirst  for  plunder  they  trampled  on  and  ort: 
our  poor  wounded  men,  taking  their  rations,  blankets,  overcoats,  canteen, 
and  even  money  out  of  their  pockets. 

"  Another  steamer  hove  in  sight, — the  Parthenia,  on  her  waj  to  CUrb- 
rille.  She  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  same  scene  was  enacted  in  be: 
cabin,  save  the  fact  that  she  had  no  sick  or  wounded  of  any  accoaDt,buty 
several  passengers.  The  rangers  at  once  boarded  her,  and,  for  aome  rim^. 
utter  '  madness  ruled  the  hour.'  The  Parthenia  was  a  new  steamer,  cosdu 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  finely  finished  and  furnished.  While  engigei 
in  rifling  her  and  piling  up  combustibles  on  different  parts  of  the  twatti 
make  her  burn  rapidly,  the  gunboat  Sidell,  spoken  of  elsewhere,  bore  is 
sight.  Her  appearance  was  a  signal  of  joy  to  our  men  and  of  alarm  to  tbe 
rebels,  who  immediately  mounted  their  horses,  ready  to  run.  Ve  Uilei 
Van  I)orn,  and  told  him  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  DOtcgoe 
between  our  boat  and  the  range  of  the  guerrillas'  cannon. 

*'  To  our  utter  astonishment,  instead  of  getting  ready  to  cover  himself  ^-t^i 
glory  in  the  saving  of  so  much  property  and  several  lives,  he  simply  fired  hs 
revolver  and  then  ignominiously  and  cowardly  waved  his  white  handker- 
chief in  token  of  surrender.  The  rebels  had  fired  several  vollejs  at  ium. 
and  did  no  harm,  save  the  wounding  of  one  of  Van  Dom's  gunners.  11: 
then  ordered  one  of  his  own  men  to  strike  the  colors,  which  order  r*- 
obeved.  Thoy  then  crossed  over  to  the  rebel  side,  who,  with  tremendse 
yells,  took  possession  of  her." 

During  this  time  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  many  of  onr 
wounded  men  were  left  upon  the  river-bank,  without  blankets,  fi«»  '^ 
attendants,  for  several  hours,  until  another  steamer  arrived  from  ClarbTill? 
to  their  relief  The  rebels  spared  one  small  steamer  to  go  to  Clarh^ 
upon  the  captain  entering  into  a  written  agreement  that  the  host  Bhca-a 
hereafter  carry  no  other  supplies  or  do  any  work  for  the  GoTcmment  otbtf 
than  sanitary  work. 
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A.V  Appectino  Scene. — ^The  spirit  of  the  rebellion  in  Nashville  is  com- 
pletely broken.  We  can  say  the  same  truly  of  all  Tennessee.  The  battle 
of  Stone  River,  the  erection  of  the  vast  forts  and  fortifications  at  Nashville 
and  Murfreesborough,  and  the  complete  occupation  of  all  that  country,  are 
tangible  and  irresistibly  converting  evidences  to  that  hitherto  blind  and 
haagbty  people. 

During  the  observance  of  the  recent  order  of  Brigadier-General  Mitchell, 
commanding  the  post  of  Nashville,  which  invited  all  rebel  citizens  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  who  desired  to  stay  there  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  citizens'  privileges,  several  remarkable  scenes  occurred. 
Great  crowds  of  rebels  assembled  before  the  office  of  the  provost-marshal 
daily,  eager  to  make  their  peace  with  the  old  Government.  One  scene  is 
thus  related  by  an  eye-witness : — 

Two  prominent  citizens  of  Edgefield,  across  the  river  from  Nashville, 
emerged  from  the  throng,  passed  into  the  office,  and,  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, took  the  oath.  An  elderly  woman,  plain  in  dress  and  appearance, 
looked  on,  greatly  agitated.  She  was  a  Union  woman.  Those  two  promi- 
nent citizens  were  her  neighbors.  She  had  two  sons,  who  were  at  heart 
Union  boys  if  left  to  their  better  judgment  and  her  counsels  and  prayers. 
These  men  had  coaxed,  wheedled,  driven  those  sons  into  the  rebel  army, 
— ^where  perhaps  they  now  were,  if  alive.  Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
upon  this  occasion,  and  soon,  quite  unable  to  contain  herself,  she  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  wringing  her  hands  and  shouting  as  if  in  the  heartiest 
camp-meeting  frame  of  mind,  "^he  scene  drew  tears  £rom  eyes  unused  to 
weeping.  Was  it  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  pity,  or  all  combined,  that  then  welled 
up  from  that  poor  mother's  heart  and  found  utterance  T 


**  Come  out,  Sammy  !" — An  expedition  from  our  army,  when  near  New 
Middleton,  Smith  county,  Tennessee,  recently  came  suddenly  upon  the  pre- 
mises of  one  Sam  Ellison,  a  vigorous  conscript-agent.  Taken  short,  he 
descends  into  a  dark,  deep,  out-of-the-way  well,  hoping  thus  to  escape.  A 
careful  search  failed  to  reveal  his  hiding-place,  until  a  darf>ej  hint  caused 
an  examination  of  the  well.  A  poor  Union  refugee,  the  pilot  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  who  had  been  run  off  into  the  cedars  by  the  efforts  of  this  same 
agent,  approached,  bent  over  the  curb,  shaded  his  face  with  his  hands  that 
he  might  peer  into  the  darkness  below,  and  soon,  espying  the  crouching 
object  near  the  water,  he  blandly  remarked, — 

"Come  out,  Sammy;  come  out.  We've  come  to  call  on  ye:  come  out, 
my  boy." 

Sam  came. 


A  Loss  OF  Supplies. — ^Mike  Ryan,  of  Company  K,  21st  Illinois  Volunteers, 
was  "  marching  on"  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  on  Tuesday  evening,  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Stone  River,  when  a  grape-shot  swept  past  him  and  tore  away 
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his  haversack,  which  was  filled  with  three  days'  rations.    Withoat  ball- 
iDg  an  instant,  or  changing  countenance,  he  remarked, — 

"  Och,  an'  be  jabers,  if  the  inemy  hasn't  flanked  me  an'  cut  off  me  Esp* 
plies  r 

Life  a  Drag. — Long  after  midnight, — ^perhaps  two  o'clock  in  the  umo^ 
— while  in  camp  at  Murfreesborongh,  the  author  was  at  General  Roseens'i 
head-quarters,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  momentary  cessation  of  bnssai 
and  conversation  in  his  room.  The  general  leaned  back  in  his  eluur,d2aiid 
the  light  from  his  face  with  one  hand,  and  not  only  looked,  bat  seemed  ti 
fed  himself,  the  picture  of  weariness. 

"  General,  you  are  leading  a  hard  life,"  we  remarked.  He  aofTQei 
gently,— 

"Yes,  rather  hard;  and,  if  this  life  were  all,  it  would  be  a  wretdied 
drag." 

Well  come  up  with. — Anderson  Sharp,  a  well-to-do  farmer  living  sera 
miles  southeast  of  ShelbyviUe,  owning  slaves  and  cultivating  three  himdnd 
acres  of  land,  was  very  careful  last  fall  to  crib  his  com  in  a  secret  pke 
beyond  reach  of  "the  Yankees,"  as  he  alleged.  In  fact,  however, hens 
equally  careful  to  preserve  it  from  the  rebels ;  for,  although  he  dearlj  M 
their  treason,  he  doubted  the  value  of  their  currency.  His  negroes  au- 
veiled  at  this  inconsistency,  and  betrayed  his  corn-piles  to  bcih  tma. 
The  rebels  were  nearest,  and  got  the  com.    However,  we  got  the  negroes  1 


A  Gallant  Charob.— On  the  4th  day  of  March  last,  Colonel  Minty,  viii 
his  cavalry  command,  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  in  the  adTsnee,  msie 
a  dashing  charge,  sabre  in  hand,  upon  a  superior  rebel  force  near  Unka* 
ville,  Tennessee.  They  killed  several,  and  captured  fifty-two  priaoneit 
Eight  of  the  rebel  dead  were  found  with  their  heads  split  open  bj  the  abR- 
The  rebels  fled.^their  flight,  and  in  fact  their  fight,  being  much  impeded 
by  their  haste  to  cast  off  the  blue  Federal  overcoats  with  which  manj  «rc 
clothed.  This  was  after  the  issue  of  the  order  of  General  Boeecnns  de- 
claring that  all  enemies  dressed  in  our  uniform  should  when  taken  piifoo^n 
be  treated  as  spies. 

"Dar!" — The  Federal  engineers  at  Nashville  resolved  upon  demolishing 
the  old  Blind  Asylum  building,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  it  obrtniwi- 
ing  their  works.  The  walls  were  massive,  and  were  mined  to  be  blown  up 
with  f;unpowder.  Several  holes  were  dug  at  various  points,  the  fovdia 
placed,  fuses  prepared,  &c.,  and  a  negro  laborer  was  stationed  over  w 
with  a  light,  to  touch  them  all  at  the  same  instant,  upon  a  given  sip^^ 
Sambo  was  very  nervous,  wondering,  and  excited, — too  much  so  to  succe&i 
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At  the  signal  moment  each  dashed  his  light  upon  the  place  and  broke  for 
shelter  "like  a  quarter-horse.'^  One  or  two  of  them  had  courage  to  wait 
and  see  the  fuse  begin  to  bum.  "  Dar  1  dar  V*  shouted  they,  and  away  they 
travelled.  The  explosion  was  not  at  all  simultaneous,  and  the  walls  were 
breached  only  in  spots.  Two  or  three  times  was  the  attempt  repeated,  with 
similar  results,  occasioning  much  merriment.  Not  a  single  "American  of 
African  descent"  could  be  induced  to  stay  until  the  fuses  were  surely  fired. 
"  Dar  I  dar  I''  was  the  fearful  announcement;  and  the  engineers  were  forced 
to  assume  the  task.  In  justice  to  Sambo,  we  should  state,  however,  that  a 
Tery  brief  acquaintance  vnth  prepared  saltpetre  disarms  him  of  his  fears. 


Thb  Soldier's  OATH.~At  Louisville,  Major  William  H.  Sidell,  mustering- 
in  officer,  had  just  administered  the  usual  army  oath  to  some  new  recruits, 
-when  a  secesh  lady  (may  we  call  her  Mrs.  Johnson?)  remarked  to  him, 
with  a  smiling  air,  but  considerably  impregnated  with  contempt,— 

''Well,  major,  have  you  brought  your  men  down  to  thai  depth  of 
slavery  V 

"Madam,"  answered  he, with  politest  bow  and  smile,  "that  same  oath 
your  Jeff  Davis,  and  Bragg,  and  most  of  your  rebel  generals,  have  taken, 
and,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  "have  broken  I" 


Gathering  in  the  Contrabands. — Our  Southern  brethren  have  been 
sensitive  upon  the  negro-labor  question  from  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  up  to  this  time.  As  a  general  rule,  they  preferred  losing  or  lend- 
ing a  horse  rather  than  a  slave.  They  feared  army  influences  upon  their 
chattel, — ^that  he  would  become  "a  mean  nigger.''  Of  course  the  same 
difficulty  would  not  arise  in  the  army  education  of  the  horse  or  mule. 
For  this  reason  it  is — at  least,  we  can  conceive  of  no  other — ^that  the  rebel 
planter  has  often  fled,  at  short  notice,  with  his  negroes,  leaving  wife, 
children,  mules,  hogs,  and  household  goods  to  the  mercy  of  the  invading 
Northmen.  At  the  outset  the  negroes  were  crammed  vnth,  most  awful 
accounts  of  the  ways  of  the  savage  Yankees,  and  many  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  equally  eager  with  their  masters  to  fly  from  us. 

Thus  premising,  we  have  to  relate  an  amusing  affair  which  occurred  at 
Nashville  last  fall.  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  fortifications  in  that 
city,  orders  were  given  to  impress  all  able-bodied  male  negroes,  to  be  put 
at  work  upon  the  forts.  The  slavehnders  of  the  city  at  once  began  to 
secrete  their  negroes  in  cellars  and  by-ways.  The  Federal  officers  said 
nothing,  but  resolved  to  bide  their  time,— their  gangs  upon  the  works,  mean« 
while,  singing  and  wheeling  away  quite  merrily.  Afler  several  days  all 
sensation  subsided,  and  an  occasional  colored  individual  would  be  seen  at  an 
open  window  or  shuffling  around  a  street-comer.  At  length  the  time  for 
action  was  at  hand.  A  fine  Sabbath  evening  came,  and  with  it  a  large  con- 
gregation of  pious  negroes,  in  all  their  Sunday  array  and  perfumery.   They 
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felt  in  fine  feather ;  for  was  not  the  city  being  fortified  and  defended,  and  tbt 
day  of  jubilee  for  the  colored  race  close  at  hand  ?  A  hymn  flowed  out  in  har- 
monious cadence,  equal  in  volume  to  the  rolling  flood  of  the  Cumberland 
A  prayer  was  offered  with  great  earnestness  and  unction,  and  the  preacher 
had  chosen  his  text»  when,  lo  I  an  apparition  appeared  at  the  door, — ^yes, 
several  of  them  1  A  guard  of  blue-coated  soldiers,  with  muskets,  entered, 
and  announced  to  the  startled  brethren  that  the  services  of  the  evening 
would  be  concluded  at  Fort  Negley.  Out  went  the  lights,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  there  was  a  general  dive  for  the  windows.  Shrieks,  howls,  and  impre- 
cations went  forth  to  the  ears  of  darkness,  rendering  night  truly  hideous. 
Fancy  bonnets  were  mashed,  ribbons  were  rumpled,  and  the  destruction  of 
negro  finery  was  enormous.  Some  reached  the  windows  and  crawled  out, 
and  into  the  hands  of  guards  who  were  waiting  outside.  The  shepherd  of 
the  flock  was  thus  caught,  it  is  said,  while  making  a  dive  through  the 
window,  head  first,  butting  over  two  **  bold  soger  boys"  as  he  came  out^ 
The  scene  was  amusing  indeed.  And  the  next  morning  it  was  still  more 
comical, — the  same  crowd  being  at  work  at  the  fort,  dressed  in  their  mussed 
and  bedirtied  finery  of  the  previous  evening,  in  which  they  had  slept  upon 
the  earthworks, — ^they,  meanwhile,  being  the  jeer  and  sport  of  their  8ur« 
rounding  darkey  acquaintances. 

It  is  due  to  these  colored  laborers  of  Nashville  to  add  that  by  their  labor, 
during  some  three  months'  time,  Fort  Negley  and  other  fortifications  were 
built.  They  cut  the  stone,  laid  the  stone  wall,  wheeled  and  carted  the  earth, 
blasted  the  rock ;  and  they  performed  their  work  cheerfully  and  zealously, 
and  without  any  pay,  except  their  daily  rations  and  perhaps  some  clothing. 


A  Review  of  the  Chivalry. — A  Union  prisoner  at  Sbelbyville,  on  the 
8th  of  March  last,  was  invited  by  Major  Clarence  Prentice,  commanding 
some  rebel  cavalry,  to  ride  with  him,  while  he  inspected  some  regiments 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  Hagan,  of  Mississippi,  acling  briga- 
diei^general.  The  troops  were  in  line, — a  motley,  ragged  set.  Old  Jack 
Falstaff,  marching  with  his  ragamuffins  through  Coventry,  could  not  have 
presented  a  more  tattered  picture.  As  Major  Prentice  passed  along,  one 
man  would  be  particular  to  hold  out  conspicuously  a  foot  without  hoot, 
shoe,  or  even  stocking;  another  would  call  his  attention  to  elbows  pro- 
truding through  holes  much  too  large  for  them  ;  another  would  take  especial 
care  to  render  prominent  ragged  unmentionables  and  yawning  rents  therein, 
"  gaping  wide  as  Erebus ;"  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  line.  One  tall, 
gaunt,  long-haired  fellow,  whose  miserable  apology  for  a  hat  had  no  top, 
raised  his  hand,  drew  through  the  hole  where  the  top  ought  to  be  a  mass 
of  tangled,  yellow  hair,  and  held  it  there  at  full  length.  The  scene  was 
almost  too  ridiculous  for  the  maintenance  of  gravity,  and  only  by  an  extr»> 
ordinary  effort  could  the  inspector  control  himself  sufficiently  to  sustain  the 
dignity  due  the  occasion. 

In  one  of  these  regiments  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  and  horses 
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Ifaere  were  hut  four  pair  of  socks ;  forty-seven  of  the  men  had  no  gans»  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  horses  were  without  saddles.  In  the 
other, — styled  the  8th  Confederate  Cavalry, — ^numbering  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  men,  two  hundred  and  four  of  whom  were  present  at  review 
and  seventy  on  picket-duty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  without  hats 
and  thirty-two  without  arms.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  disgusted 
the  major,  as  in  less  than  a  month  thereafter  he  renounced  all  connection 
with  the  rebels  and  returned  to  Louisville. 


Brago  and  his  High  Private. — The  following  incident  was  related  to 
a  Union  man  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  by  Major  Hunter,  of  the  Confede* 
rate  army,  who  formerly  resided  in  Shelbyville,  but  who  latterly  resided 
some  twenty  miles  from  Helena,  Arkansas.  Th#  mtgor  was  fond  of  the 
story,  and  often  repeated  it. 

While  Bragg's  troops  were  on  their  retreat  from  Murfreesborough,  ragged, 
hungry,  and  weary,  they  straggled  along  tha  road  for  miles,  with  an  eye  to 
their  own  comfort,  but  a  most  unmilitary  neglect  of  rules  and  regulations. 
Presently  one  of  them  espied,  in  the  woods  near  by,  a  miserable  broken- 
down  mule,  which  he  at  once  seized  and  proceeded  to  put  to  his  use,  by  im- 
provising, from  stray  pieces  of  rope,  a  halter  and  stirrups.  This  done,  he 
mounted  with  grim  satisfaction,  and  pursued  his  way.  He  was  a  wild 
Texas  tatterdemalion,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  wore  in  lieu  of  a  coat  a 
rusty-looking  hunting-shirt.  With  hair  unkempt,  beard  unshorn,  and  fao6 
unwashed,  his  appearance  was  grotesque  enough ;  but,  to  add  to  it,  he  drew 
from  some  receptacle  his  corn-cob  pipe,  and  made  perfect  his  happiness  by 
indulging  in  a  comfortable  smoke. 

While  thus  sauntering  along,  a  company  of  bestarred  and  bespangled 
horsemen — Qeneral  Bragg  and  staff-— rode  up,  and  were  about  to  pass  on, 
when  the  rather  unusual  appearance  of  the  man  attracted  their  notice. 
The  object  of  their  attention,  however,  apparently  neither  knew  nor  cared 
to  know  them,  but  looked  and  smoked  ahead  with  careless  indifference. 

"  Who  are  you  7"  asked  the  major-general. 

"  Nobody,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  V 

"  Nowhere." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Where  do  you  belong  ?" 

"  Don't  belong  anywhere." 

"  Don't  you  belong  to  Bragg's  army  7" 

"  Bragg's  army  I  Bragg's  army  1"  replied  the  chap.  "  Why,  he's  got  no 
army  i  One  half  of  it  he  shot  in  Kentucky,  and  the  other  half  has  just 
been  whipped  to  death  at  Murfreesborough." 

Bragg  asked  no  more  questions,  but  turned  and  spurred  away. 
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The  Union  Ladies  of  Shelbtyille. — Shelbyrille,  Teime88ee,hMalTOi 
been  known  as  a  Union  town ;  and  the  following  incident  tAnowt  th«  a 
ladies,  at  least,  are  willing  to  make  known  their  faith  by  &eir  woifa. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last,  General  Van  Dom,  with  several  tiumauid  i^ 
cavalry  and  infantry,  surprised  a  brigade  of  Federal  troops  bekvFniiUa, 
and  took  twelve  hundred  and  six  of  them  prisoners.  They  were  aoM  ia 
Shelbyville  and  placed  nnder  guard  at  the  court-house.  They  had  nnelf 
arrived  when  it  became  known  that  they  were  in  a  famishing  conditk)ii,bna| 
eaten  nothing  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Following  this  report  came  a  stii  uA 
bustle  in  many  of  the  Shelbyville  kitchens.  Ere  long  the  UnioD  Ma 
began  to  throng  from  their  houses  into  the  street,  each  with  kef  eemiis 
carrying  baskets,  buckets,  and  bundles.  A  procession  was  foraiei  ai 
away  they  marched  to  the  court-house.  As  they  passed  along,  the  i^ 
guards  eyed  them  askance, — some  with  surly  looks,  while  others  sM 
"  Won't  you  sell  us  some  ?"  One  or  two  officers  seemed  disposed  to  interfa; 
but  the  ladies  persisted  and  prevailed.  The  court-house  was  reiched  is^ 
the  Union  soldiers  fed.  % 

It  was  an  animated  and  beautiful  scene,  illustrative  at  once  of  theooon^ 
and  the  kindness  of  these  noble-hearted  women.  It  was  no  small  matter  to 
brave  the  taunts  and  jeers  that  assailed  them  on  the  way;  but  the  tbsb 
which  were  looked  rather  than  spoken,  as  with  bright,  happy  faces  ^ 
distributed  to  the  half-starved  men  the  good  cheer  they  had  brought  li^ 
them,  more  than  repaid  them  for  it  aU.  And  many  a  weary  captiie  thu^ 
God  that  day  that  there  were  still  lefl  in  the  old  land  some  "who hid k* 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,"  and  in  fervent  prayer  invoked  a  blesamg  «p« 
the  heads  of  the  noble  Union  women  of  Shelbyville. 

Three  months  later,  upon  the  advance  of  our  army  to  Shelbyrille,  th* 
Unionists  welcomed  us  with  banners  and  smiles  and  many  other  f 
of  their  heartfelt  joy  and  gratitude. 


Rebel  Charity.— The  heartlessness  of  the  chivalry  was  well  tUn^ad 
by  a  case  which  recently  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  AMrt 
Lucy  Brown,  living  about  three  miles  from  McMinnville,  Cannon  cm^t 
Tennessee,  came  into  Nashville  on  the  last  day  of  March,  bringing  irithw 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  only  seven  years  of  age.  Thar 
condition  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Both  herself  and  children «« 
literally  covered  with  rags,  and  were  suffering  from  hunger  and  fron  ^ 
Some  two  weeks  before,  she  said,  Morgan's  men  came  to  her  house,  and,<iQ^ 
the  pretence  that  her  husband  was  in  the  Union  army,  carried  away  c^ 
thing  she  had,  leaving  only  one  bed  and  two  pieces  of  qnilts,  6at«'** 
mouthful  of  any  thing  for  herself  and  boys  to  eat.  To  save  henelf  fr» 
starvation,  as  well  as  to  search  for  her  husband,  who  vras  a  Union  refagf^ 
she  had  come  to  Nashville. 

Her  wretched  plight  excited  commiseration;  and,  in  the  absence  of  <*■* 
suitable  accommodations,  she  was  sent  to  the  house  of  Dr.  W.  A.  CheitittB 
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— a  brother-in-law  of  Morgan — ^to  be  clothed  and  fed, — ^the  Chief  of  Police 

&t  the  same  time  giving  her  several  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  shoes,  ftc. 

Despite  the  many  favors  which  had  been  shown  to  Cheatham's  family,  and 

the  forgiving  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  thii 

call  upon  them  for  temporary  aid  was  responded  to  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  left  in  her  rags,  turned  into  a  basement  room,  and  forced 

to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  negroes.    She  was  closely  questioned  about  Morgan 

and  his  men,  and  was  told  that  it  was  not  Morgan's  men  at  all,  but  Federal 

soldiers,  who  had  robbed  her.    There  she  remained  some  days,  the  family 

having  nothing  to  say  to  her.    Occasionally  Mrs.  Cheatham  would  bring 

some  lady  friends  dovm  to  the.  kitchen  to  see  her  and  her  children,  when 

they  would  question  her  and  tell  her  she  lied,  and,  with  a  spiteful  laugh, 

Mrs.  Cheatham  would  assure  her  friends  that  this  Mrs.  Brown  was  not  what 

she  was  trying  to  palm  herself  off  for,  but  only  "one  of  old  Truesdail's 

spies." 

A  Soldier's  Plan  of  Settlement. — The  railroad  from  Murfreesborough 
to  Nashville  passes  through  what  was  once  a  fine  farming-land ;  now,  how- 
ever, fences  are  down  and  gone,  houses  burned,  and  the  whole  country  wears 
a  desolate  appearance.  Gliding  along  in  the  cars,  one  day,  past  many  fields 
-which  were  just  becoming  green  with  tender  grass,  the  author  beard  one  of 
a  lively  group  of  soldiers  remark, — 

**  I  tell  you,  boys,  what  should  be  done  aU  along  here.  Let  Uncle  Sam 
run  his  surveyor's  chain  all  over  this ;  then  let  every  soldier  pre-empt  his 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  it  will  be  Gk>d's  land  again." 

Possibly  it  would  trouble  a  wordy  politician  in  a  three-hours  speech  to 
arrive  at  a  more  politic  conclusion,— one  that  would  more  nearly  remunerate 
the  soldier,  the  sooner  build  up  and  beautify  that  country,  and  prove  a  more 
merited  judgment  upon  a  rebellious  people. 


Girls'  Wit. — ^Upon  going  to  the  tctnt  of  the  head-quarters  photographer, 
at  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,  recently,  to  have  his  manly  countenance 
painted  by  the  sunbeams,  Brigadier-General  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  found 
there  a  bevy  of  rebel  girls.  As  he  entered,  with  a  number  of  military 
friends,  they  hastily  left  the  premises.  Passing  out  of  the  door,  one  of  them 
slyly  remarked, — 

"Let  John  Morgan  come  in  here,  and  he'll  take  that  Yankee  general  much 
quicker  than  the  camera  can." 


FoRAOiNO  A  Military  Science. — The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland are  "heavy  on  drill."  The  manual  of  arms  has  become  a  habit 
with  them,  and  their  quickness  in  executing  conunands  is  a  marvel  akin  to 
intuition.  But  especially  are  they  worthy  of  commendation  when  foraging, 
either  in  the  aggregate  or  upon  individual  responsibility.  Woe  unto  pig* 
and  sheep  and  calves  and  chickens  when  they  are  on  the  march  I 
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Recently  a  Wisconsin  colonel  was  boasting  of  his  regiment,  declaring 
most  roundly  that  his  boys,  while  marching  by  the  flank  in  drees  and  step, 
could  catch,  kill,  skin,  divide,  and  stow  away  a  half-grown  hog  unnoticed 
by  the  next  company,  front  or  rear.  An  Ohio  captain,  nothing  daunted 
upon  hearing  this,  said  his  boys  were  equally  clever.  In  camp,  of  nights, 
they  usually  had  veal  or  mutton.  While  slaughtering,  they  would  mount 
their  own  guard,  and,  at  the  least  alarm  of  an  officer  approaching,  down 
the  butchers  would  get  upon  the  grass,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  car- 
cass, around  which  they  would  be  sitting  demurely,  intent  upon  a  very  inte- 
resting game  of  "  euchre"  or  "  seven-up." 


The  Prayer  op  the  Wicked. — During  the  month  of  December  last,  and 
for  many  weeks  previous,  a  severe  drought  prevailed  in  Tennessee.  The 
Cumberland  River  was  fordable  in  many  places,  the  smaller  streams  nearly 
dry,  and  in  sundry  localities  water  for  stock  very  scarce.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, a  Union  man  at  Shelbyville,  while  in  attendance  upon  the  Method- 
ist church  at  that  place,  heard  a  prayer  offered  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
officiating  minister,  in  which  occurred  a  sentence  somewhat  as  follows : — 

**  0  Lord,  as  a  nation  free  and  independent,  look  down  upon  us  in  mercy 
and  loving-kindness,  and  hold  us  within  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  amidst 
all  our  desolation  and  sorrow.  Let  the  rays  of  heaven's  light  smile  upon 
our  fields,  and  the  dews  of  beneficent  mercy  be  shed  upon  our  valleys.  Let 
the  rain  descend  to  beautify  and  fructify  the  earth  and  to  swell  the  rivers 
of  waters;  but,  0  Lord,  do  not  raise  the  Cumberland  sufficient  to  bring 
upon  us  the  damnable  Yankee  gunboats  I'' 

This  is  the  correct  version:  it  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers 
mutilated. 


Rebel  Petticoat  Government. — The  dear  ladies  of  the  South  are  despe- 
rately wicked  little  rebels,  as  a  whole.  Very  many  instances  have  come  to 
light  within  the  lines  of  this  army  where  the  men  would  have  abstained 
from  and  abjured  the  rebellion  had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  wildness 
of  the  women. 

A  young  man,  intelligent  and  of  pleasing  demeanor,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  our  forces  stated  tiiat  he  never  was  a  rebel  at  heart,  nor  was  his 
mother.  He  had  determined  to  keep  out  of  their  army,  and  resolutely  did  so 
for  a  time.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  a  marked  man, — ^was 
jeered  at  and  scorned  by  every  young  lady  in  his  neighborhood.  He  braved 
it  for  a  while ;  but  one  day  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  A  party  of  girls  came 
to  his  house,  bringing  with  them  shawls,  dresses,  and  a  skeleton  hoop-skirt, 
which  they  left  fi>r  him  to  put  on  I  The  dose  was  overpowering,  and  be 
went  off  at  once  and  joined  the  rebel  army.  , 

The  same  spirit  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  benighted  South.  There, 
as  everywhere,  the  women  are  the  purest  or  the  worst  of  the  race. 

The  Misses  Smith,  residing  four  miles  from  Murfreesborough,  upon  a 
recent  occaaion  boastingly  assured  some  Federal  officers,  at  their  dinner-table 
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tliat  tfaej,  with  other  young  ladies  of  that  yicinity,  had  formed  themsdye^ 
into  a  rebel  aaeociation  for  the  ezprese  purpose  of  forcing  every  young  man 
of  tlieir  acquaintance  into  the  army,  and  that  they  had  been  eminently 
Buoceeaful  in  so  doing.  In  several  instances  they  had  threatened  the  back- 
iKrard  beaux  with  petticoat  and  hoop-skirt  presentations. 


Qbniral  Palmxr  and  ths  Hog. — Two  years  ago  our  ofSoers  were  very 
strict  in  respect  to  foraging  upon  the  individual  hook.  Chickens  and  pigs 
'were  held  sacred,  because 

<'It  is  a  Bin 
To  steal  a  pin/'  Ae. 

But  a  year  or  so  of  earnest  war  taught  the  nation  a  lesson,  and  this  strict- 
ness has  been  greatly  relaxed.  Now  it  is  practically  ''root,  hog,  or  die" 
-with  our  soldiers  when  in  the  enemy's  country. 

Early  one  morning  in  1862,  while  at  Farmington,  near  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, as  Brigadiei^  (now  Major-)  General  Palmer  was  riding  along  his  lines 
to  inspect  some  breastworks  that  had  been  thrown  up  during  the  previous 
night,  he  came  suddenly  upon  some  of  the  boys  of  Company  I,  27 ch  Illinois 
Volunteers,  who  had  just  shot  a  two-hundred-pound  hog,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  interesting  process  of  skinning  it.  The  soldiers  were  startled ;  their 
chief  looked  astonished  and  sorrowful. 

"  Ah  1  a  body, — a  corpse.  Some  poor  fellow  gone  to  his  last  home.  Well, 
lie  must  be  buried  with  military  honors.  Sergeant,  call  the  officer  of  the 
guard." 

The  officer  was  speedily  at  hand,  and  received  orders  to  have  a  grave  dug 
and  the  body  buried  forthwith.  The  grave  was  soon  prepared,  and  then 
the  company  were  mustered.  Pall-bearers  placed  the  body  of  the  dead  upon 
a  stretcher.  The  order  was  given  to  march,  and,  with  reversed  arms  and 
funeral  tread,  the  solemn  procession  of  sixty  men  followed  the  body  to  the 
grave.  Not  a  word  passed  nor  a  muscle  of  the  face  stirred  while  the  last  rites 
of  sepulture  wore  being  performed.  The  ceremony  over,  the  general  and 
his  staff  waved  their  adieux,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  philosophy  of  the  soldier  is  usually  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
has  read  and  pondered.  He  now  painfully  realizes  that  flesh  is  as  grass, 
and  that  life  is  but  a  shadow.  But  he  thinks  of  the  resurrection,  and  his 
gloom  passes  away.  So  with  the  philosophic  boys  of  Company  I^  27th 
Illinois.  Ere  their  general  was  fairly  seated  at  his  own  breakfast-table, 
there  was  a  raising  of  the  dead,  and  savory  pork-steaks  were  frying  in 
many  a  camp-pan. 


A  Rebel  "  Pow-wow"  Denied. — A  day  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Stone 

River,  and  while  burial-parties  were  yet  busy  upon  the  field,  a  minister  ot 

the  gospel,  of  secession  proclivities,  applied  to  the  general  commanding  at 

Murfreesborough  for  permission  to  take  the  body  of  the  rebel  Qenwal  < 
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planter  had  sold  this  girl  to  go  South,  upon  the  express  agreeoMiiifttkAs 
was  to  be  handsomely  provided  for, — the  general  sapposition  being  that  in 
was  his  child.  The  trader  brought  her  to  this  widower's  desigiMdlT,  n^ 
doubled  his  money  in  the  trade.  She  was  now  perhaps  thirty  yesn  M, 
and  certainly  a  very  handsome  woman.  Mosely  was  a  rich  planter,  ISma^ 
on  Mallard  Greek,  about  half-way  between  Courtland  and  Decatur,  and  had 
a  family  by  his  first  wife,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter,  now  some  wakoi 
years  of  age. 


A  Rebel  Stort. — At  the  dinner-table  of  Mrs.  Jemigan,  a  Uniofn  lady  fe 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  and  whose  husband  is  a  refugee  from  his  hamev 
we  write,  the  following  incident  was  related,  during  the  month  of  Maid, 
1863,  by  a  rebel  officer  of  John  Morgan's  command,  latterly  in  the  reW 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

Some  months  ago,  a  Federal  officer  in  charge  of  a  small  expeditkn 
caught  two  bushwackers  and  had  them  hung.  They  belonged  to  Morga&'i 
command ;  and  he  vowed  vengeance  on  the  first  prisoners  he  should  captaie. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  seventeen  Federal  soldiers  prisoners,  and  pat  i^ 
threat  into  execution.  Six  he  shot,  seven  he  hung,  and  four  were  despatched 
with  an  axe, — *'  as  you  would  kill  hogs,"  the  narrator  said. 
.  The  minutisB  of  the  tale  we  will  suppress,  in  the  name  of  humanitj.  Ua 
narrator,  however,  gloated  over  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  soldiers  pleaded 
for  their  lives,  or  for  at  least  an  honorable  soldier's  death,  and,  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  dwelt  leisurely  upon  the  horrid  details.  This  evideDoe  has 
been  preserved  to  fill  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  acearsed 
rebellion. 

Secesr  Riliqion. — As  two  of  the  army  secret  police  were  passmg  ths 
house  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Harris,  a  secession  woman  of  Edgefield,  oppoate 
Nashville,  Teni^essee,  whose  husband  had  been  arrested  and  impriaooed 
the  previous  week  upon  the  charge  of  stealing  Government  horsM  umI 
running  them  South,  they  were  espied  by  her  from  her  window.  Stepping 
to  the  door,  she  calls  to  them  and  invitee  them  in.  They  decline  the  in- 
vitation, because,  they  say,  they  are  in  a  great  hurry.  She  then  inquires 
about  her  husband,  and  is  told  that  he  is  safe—- in  jail  at  Nashville. 

"  But  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  would  help  him  all  you  ooold,  wh» 
you  came  to  see  me  about  him  the  other  day?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "and  we  did  help  him  right  well.  Heiawhert 
the  dogs  won't  bite  him  now,"  was  the  jeering  rejoinder. 

The  woman  was  in  a  rage  in  a  moment.  She  had  been  imposed  npeo; 
%ad  she  burst  forth  with  the  angry  exclamation,— 

"  Oh,  you  thieving  Yankee  scoundrels  I  thaf  s  the  way  you  seite  a  poor 
woman,  is  it?" — and  so  on  for  full  three  minutes,  ending  her  harangae^ 
the  following  unanswerable  declaration : — "  Oh,  I  never  had  any  religion,  u^ 
I  never  expect  to  have  any  until  you  two  knaves  and  that,  wicked  old  1^^ 
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diul,  your  master,  are  all  hang.    Then  Lshail  have  religion.    I  shall  jump 
and  scream  for  very  joy." 

The  policemen  hurriedly  ''skedaddled/'  amid  a  general  opening  of  doors, 
windows,  and  ears  in  the  neighborhood. 


A  Practical  OaxpJokz. — The  soldier  in  his  best  estate  is  full  of  fun. 
In  a  tent  in  the  camp  of  the  11th  Indiana  Battery,  near  Murfreesborough,' 
in  the  absence  of  chairs  a  rude  bench  had  been  constructed  by  placing  a 
board  upon  cross-legs.  The  board  was  soon  found  too  limber  to  bear  up  the 
crowd  which  daily  enjoyed  its  comforts,  and  was,  in  consequence,  strength- 
ened by  laying  another  thick  plank  over  it.  A  roguish  sergeant  one  day 
removed  this  top  plank,  bored  a  number  of  auger-holes  nearly  through  the 
bottom  board,  filled  them  with  powder,  laid  a  train  from  one  to  another,  pre- 
pared his  fuse,  and  then  replaced  the  plank.  Shortly  afler,  the  bench,  ad 
usual,  was  filled  with  his  unsuspecting  comrades, — ^when  he  reached  down 
and  touched  the  fuse  with  his  lighted  cigar.  Of  course,  there  was  an  explo- 
sion just  about  that  time,  which  hoisted  the  party  as  would  a  petard,  up- 
setting the  stove  and  tentrfumiture,  knocking  down  the  tent,  and  enveloping 
all  in  smoke  and  dire  confusion. 


A  Soldibb's  Arxistics. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
war  is  the  absence  of  vindietiveness  among  the  soldiery  of  the  two  sections. 
When  parties  have  met  with  flags  of  truce,  the  privates  will  freely  con- 
verse, drink  from  each  others'  canteens,  and  even  have  a  social  game  of 
cards  in  a  fence-comer.  Especially  upon  picketrduty  has  this  friendliness 
broken  in  upon  discipline, — bo  much  bo  that  in  many  instances  orders  have 
been  issued  strictly  forbidding  such  intercourse.  The  following  incident  is 
related  by  a*member  of  the  8th  Kentucky: — 

"  On  title  27th  of  December,  our  army  arrived  at  Stewart's  Creek,  ten 
miles  distant  from  Murfreesborough.  The  following  day,  being  Sabbath, 
and  our  general  being  devout,  nothing  was  done,  except  to  cross  a  few  com- 
panies on  the  left  as  skirmishers,  our  right  being  watched  by  the  enemy's, 
as  well  as  ours, — ^both  extending  along  the  creek  on  opposite  sides.  Despite 
of  orders,  our  boys  would  occasionally  shut  an  eye  at  the  Confederates,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  hint.  This  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when  the 
boys,  finding  they  were  effecting  nothing  at  such  long  range,  quit  shooting, 
and  concluded  they  would '  talk  it  out,'— whereupon  the  following  occurred : — 

*'  Federal  (at  the  top  of  his  voice). — '  Halloo,  boys  1  what  regiment  ?' 

"  ConfederaU.-^*  8th  Confederate.' 

"  Federal.—*  Bully  for  you  V 

"  Confederate.—'  What's  your  regiment  V  • 

"  Federat,—*  8th  and  21st  Kentucky.' 

"  ConfederaU.—*  All  right.' 

"  Federal,—'  Boys,  have  you  got  any  whiskey  V 
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"  Confederaie.-^* 'Plenty  yf  her/ 

"  Federal,^*  How'll  you  trade  for  eoffeef 

"  Confederate. — '  Would  like  to  aecommodate  jon,  but  nerer  drink  it  vUli 
the  worm  goes/ 

"  Federal. — '  Let's  meet  at  the  creek  and  have  a  social  chat' 

"  CoVcdcrafe.— *Will  you  shoot?' 

"  Federal. — '  Upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  not  a  man  shaU.  Will  joa 
shoot?' 

"  Confederate. — *I  give  you  as  good  assurance.' 

"  Federal.—*  Enough  said.     Come  on.' 

"  Confederate. — *  Leave  your  arms.' 

"  Federal.—*  1  have  left  them.    Do  you  leave  yours?' 

"  Confederate.—*  I  do.' 

"  Whereupon  both  parties  started  for  the  creek  to  a  point  agreed  npoL 
Meeting  almost  simultaneously,  we  (the  Federals)  were,  in  a  modolftted 
tone,  addressed  in  the  usual  unceremonious  style  of  a  soldier,  by^ 

"  Confederate. — *  Halloo,  boys  1  how  do  you  make  it  ?' 

«  Federal.—*  Oh,  buUy  I  bully  1' 

"  Conjederate. — *  This  is  rather  an  unexpected  armistice.' 

"  Federal.—*  That's  so.' 

"  Federal. — '  Boys,  are  you  going  to  make  a  stand  at  Murfreesboroogt^ 

**  Confederate. — '  That  is  a  leading  question :  notwithstanding,  1  ^ 
venture  to  say  it  will  be  the  bloodiest  ten  miles  you  ever  travelled.' 

*'  Thus  the  conversation  went  on  for  some  time,  until  a  Confedente  op- 
tain  (Miller,  of  General  Wheeler's  cavalry)  came  down,  requesting  an  ex- 
change of  papers.  On  being  informed  we  had  none,  he  said  he  iroold  give 
us  his  anyhow,  and,  wrapping  a  stone  in  the  paper,  threw  it  acnw.  Soot 
compliments  were  passed,  when  the  captain  suggested  that,  as  it  was  gettiog 
late,  we  had  better  quit  the  conference ;  whereupon  both  parties,  sbonttventy 
each,  began  to  leave,  with,  *  Good-bye,  boys :  if  ever  I  meet  you  in  battle,  Fli 
spare  you.'    So  we  met  and  parted,  not  realizing  that  we  were  enemia" 


A  Vandal  General. — Brigadier-General  Morton,  of  tiie  Pioneer  Brigadi^ 
has  a  pencliant  for  pulling  down  houses  ia  rebeldom,  where  they  stand  is 
the  way  of  his  military  operations.  The  most  costly  edifice  speedily  tsmWe 
if  obstructing  the  range  of  artillery  from  his  fortifications.  Two  hoon'  v 
half  a  day's  notice  will  be  given,  and,  whether  vacated  or  not,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  off  goes  the  roof.  While  superintending  the  boiJdiog  of 
Fort  Negley,  at  Nashville,  General  Morton  found  it  necessary  to  rmon 
many  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  gave  him  quite  a  ^ 
reputation, — such  as  it  was, — but  of  which  he  was  totally  regaidlees.  One 
morning  early  he  rode  about  the  suburbs  of  Nashville  with  some  firieoiU 
'  to  sh6w  them  the  works,  pointing,  as  he  rode  along,  with  his  hand  in  dinn 
directions.  The  inhabitants,  now  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for  milittfj 
operations,  were  terrified,— were  sure  he  was  giving  orders  to  hia  staff  t) 
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pull  d:>wn  houses  and  make  new  streets ;  and  sereral  of  them,  in  a  most 
excited  and  in  some  instances  quite  ludicrous  manner,  appealed  to  him  and 
io  the  city  authorities  to  spare  them* 


A  Foragino-Ingidsnt. — ^During  the  month  of  March,  1863,  an  extensive 
foraging  and  reconnoitring  expedition,  comprising  several  hundred  men 
and  .teams  of  Major-General  Reynolds's  division,  vrent  out  from  Murfrees- 
horough  towards  Lebanon,  through  a  fertile  and  well-stocked  country,  the 
people  of  which  were  mainly  intensely  rebel.  The  expedition  was  very  suc- 
cessful, bringing  back  corn,  fodder,  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle  innumerable, — 
also  some  four  hundred  head  of  horses  and  mules,  to  aid  in  mounting  Colonel 
Wilder's  infantry  brigade.  While  out  upon  this  expedition,  the  train  came 
to  the  premises  of  an  active,  wealthy,  bitter  old  rel^el,-— one  who  had  made 
himself  very  busy  in  procuring  volunteers  for  the  rebel  army,  and  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  his  Union  neighbors  by  assisting  the  rebel  agents  to  hunt 
down  conscripts.  He  looked  rather  astonished  when  our  advance  cavalry 
was  followed  off  by  his  horses.  The  quartermaster  came  next,  with  his 
mules  and  the  contents  of  his  corn-cribs.  When  the  commissary  marched 
by  in  charge  of  the  gentleman's  extra-fat  cattle,  "  secesh,"  in  great  alarm, 
wanted  to  know  if  we  were  not  going  to  pay  for  his  "  goods."  "  We  are  not 
paying  money  at  present  to  any  one,"  blandly  replied  the  quartermaster. 
.  **  Well,  but  you  will  give  me  a  receipt  for  them  ?"  **  Certainly,  sir :  here 
are  your  vouchers  already  made  out."  "Secesh"  read  them,  apparently 
well  pleased,  until  he  came  to  the  inexorable  words,  "  to  be  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  upon  proof  of  loyalty."  "  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  he, 
"  they  may  go  to  the  d — ^1 ;"  and,  turning  to  a  couple  of  his  darkies,  who 
were  looking  on  with  open  mouths,  he  admit&istered  to  them  a  few  vigorous 
kicks  a  posteriori,  exclaiming,  " you,  you  go  too  I" 


Ths  General  at  Review. — ^When  the  commandei^m-ehief  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  rides  out  to  review  his  troops,  there  is  usually  something 
of  a  pleasant  as  well  as  instructive  character  going  on.  Upon  his  appearing, 
the  welkin  rings  with  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  troops.  When  dressed  in 
line,  the  general  occasionally  passes  along  in  front,  scanning  each  man 
closely  and  with  a  skilful  and  practised  eye,  noticing  in  an  instant  any  thing 
out  of  place  in  their  dress  or  accoutrements.  He  always  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  for  his  officers,  holding  them  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  the 
men.  On  review  a  short  time  since,  he  gave  a  forcible  illustration  of  his 
ideas  on  the  subject.  He  noticed  a  private  whose  knapsack  was  very  much 
awry,  and  drew  him  from  the  ranks,  calling  at  the  same  time  for  his  captain, 
who  approached.  **  Captain,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  don't  know  how  to  strap 
a  knapsack  on  a  soldier's  back."  "But  I  didn't  do  it,  general."  "Oh, 
you  didn't?  Well,  hereafter  you  had  better  do  it  yourself^  or  see  that  it  is 
done  correctly  by  the  private.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  I  shall 
hold  yon  responsible*  sir,  for  the  appeanuu^  of  your  men."    "  But  if  I  can't 
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make  them  attend  to  these  matters  ?"  said  the  offioer.    *'  Then,  if  joa  6i^t, 
you  had  better  leave  the  serrice." 

V^hen  he  finds  occasion  to  "jog"  a  soldier  for  some  remisaness,  he  will  do  h 
effectually,  and  yet  in  a  manner  so  genial  and  kindly  that  no  oiTeDce  is  takai, 
but  rather  his  men  admire  him  the  more.  For  example,  reTiewing  a 
brigade  recently,  he  came  to  a  good-looking  private  "whose  shoes  were  quite 
too  much  the  worse  for  wear, — ^albeit  there  were  hundreds  of  boxes  <£ 
shoes  then  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  our  army.  General  Roee- 
crans  halted  and  inquired  into  the  case.  The  soldier  stated  that  he  had 
applied  time  and  again,  but  could  draw  no  shoes.  The  captain  came  up: 
he  said  he  had  tried  his  utmost,  and  he  could  get  none.  **Bad  work,  gr! 
very  bad  work !  It  won't  do,  sir  I — it  sha'n't  do,  sir  1"  remarked  the  general: 
"  your  men  must  have  comfortable  clothing.  I  want  all  my  men  to  stir  up 
their  captains,  and  I  want  the  captains  to  stir  up  thor  colonels,  and  I  wact 
the  colonels  to  keep  at  their  generals,  and  then  let  the  generals  come  to  mt 
and  stir  me  up,  and  keep  stirring  up,  all  of  you,  until  these  needless  evib 
are  remedied.    That's  the  way  to  do  it !" 

Upon  another  occasion.  General  Rosecrans  noticed  a  private  without  a 
canteen,  but  otherwise  quite  neatly  arrayed.  "Ah,  here's  a  good  soldier; 
all  right, — first-rate, — with  one  little  exception.  Good  clothes  and  good 
arms :  he  marches,  and  drills,  and  fights,  and  eats.  But  he  don't  drink. 
That's  queer ;  and  I  fear  he  won't  hold  out  on  a  pinch.  March  all  day  in 
the  heat  and  dust,  yet  don't  want  to  drink !  Rather  afraid  of  a  break-down 
here.  Better  have  the  canteens,  boys,  and  well  filled,  too  I"  And  he  paaseft 
on,  leaving  a  lesson  and  a  smile. 


At  the  Grave. — Upon  the  \)attle-field  of  Stone  River  the  author  saw  a 
Northern  father  standing  with  folded  arms  and  clouded  jet  firm  conote- 
nance,  while  assistants  were  raising  the  body  of  his  only  son,  that  he  might 
return  with  it  to  the  home  in  the  land  of  prairie  and  lake.  What  Cato  said 
of  his  boy  fallen  in  battle  might  well  have  been  repeated  by  that  &ther:— 

"  Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  his  duty. 
Welcome,  my  son  !     There  set  him  down,  my  friends^ 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corpse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death  when  earned  by  virtue ! 
Who  wouM  not  be  that  youth  ?    What  pity  'ti« 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  save  our  country ! 
Why  sits  thai  sadnees  on  your  brow,  my  Mends? 
I  should  have  blush 'd  if  Cato's  bouse  had  stood 
Secure  aad  flonrish'd  in  a  civil  war.** 


The  Contrabands  at  Nashville. — The  reader  will  remember  that  npoo 
the  retreat  of  General  Bucirs  army  to  Kentucky  in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  Nasfa- 
rille  was  left  with  but  a  small  garrison^  and  fortifications  were  at  nnce  < 
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menced  witL  alacrity  and  vigor  by  the  officer  in  command.  Every  able^ 
bodied  negro  in  the  city  whom  he  could  lay  hands  upon  was  '*  pressed''  and 
put  upon  the  work.  Barber-shops  and  kitchens  were  visited,  and  theii- 
inmates  taken  "  willy-nilly.''  The  Commercial  Hotel  was  thus  cleared  of 
servants  one  morning :  there  was  no  dinner  for  many  an  expectant  guest, 
and  the  house  was  closed.  By  such  means  a  force  of  two  thousand  negroes 
were  soon  at  work  upon  Fort  Negley.  Every  description  of  vehicle — ^milk- 
wagons,  coal-carts,  express-wagons,  open  carriages,  &c. — was  also  impressed. 
Our  artist  has  given  the  scene  on  the  opposite  page. 

To  the  credit  of  the  colored  population  be  it  said,  they  worked  manfully 
and  cheerfully,  with  hardly  an  exception,  and  yet  lay  out  upon  the  works 
of  nights  under  guard,  without  blankets,  and  eating  only  army-rations. 
They  worked  in  squads,  each  gang  choosing  its  own  officers ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  their  captains  exclaim  to  the  wheelbarrow-men,  ^*  Let  dem 
buggies  roll,  brudder  Bones  and  Felix;"  or,  **You  niggas  ovah  dah,  let 
dem  picks  fall  easy,  or  dey'll  hurt  somefin,"  &c.  &c.  When  the  attack  upon 
the  city  was  threatened,  many  of  these  negroes  came  to  the  officer  of  the 
day  and  asked  for  arms  to  help  beat  off  the  rebels, — a  request  he  was  unable 
to  grant,  but  assigned  to  them  their  places  behind  the  works,  with  axes, 
picks,  and  spades,  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  close  quarters. 


Want  of  Confidenci. — A  shrewd  negro  blacksmith  in  Shelbyville,  Ten* 
nessee,  had  accumulated  by  his  labor  some  seven  hundred  dollars  in  Con- 
federate shinplasters.  Anxious  to  invest  it  in  something  promising  a  more 
certain  return  for  his  toil,  he  recently  gave  the  entire  pile  for  a  sorry-looking 
horse  and  buggy.  A  Confederate  officer,  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  remarked 
to  him, — 

"  Bill  Keyes,  you  are  a  fool !" 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Bill ;  "  but  I'll  be  cussed  if  your  Confederate 
stuff  shall  die  on  my  hands  I" 


"  Kissing  a  Nigger." — A  young  officer  upon  the  staff  of  one  of  our 
generals,  who  was  temporarily  sojourning  at  head-quarters  in  the  Zollicoffer 
House,  on  High  Street,  Nashville,  one  day  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
neighboring  house  to  admire  and  caress  a  beautiful  little  girl.  She  was 
fair,  bright,  and  active;  her  hair  was  in  ringlets,  and  she  was  neatly 
dressed.  Imagine  the  emotions  of  our  kind-hearted  officer  when  a  young 
lady  remarked  to  him,  with  a  perceptible  sneer, — 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  kissing  niggers." 

"  Qood  gracious  I"  was  the  startled  reply :  "  you  don't  call  that  child  a 
nigger,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.    She  is  nothing  else." 

The  officer  took  another  glance  at  the  child,  who  seemed  even  more  fair 
than  the  young  lady,  and  turned  away,  reflecting  upon  some  of  the  "  pecu- 
liarities" of  Southern  society. 
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TsB  laiSH  SiKTiNSL. — ^A  son  of  the  Green. Isle,  a  new  member  of  Oiknd 
Gillam'g  Middle  Tennessee  Regiment,  vhile  stationed  at  NasbriUe  noeidj, 
was  detailed  on  guard-dnty  on  a  prominent  street  of  that  city.  It  ine  kii 
'  first  experienoe  at  gaard-monnting,  and  he  etratted  along  his  best  wfift 
rently  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  hiapaana 
As  a  citiien  approached,  he  shouted,—- 

'<  Halt  I    Who  comes  there?" 

''A  citisen,"  was  the  response. 

''Advance,  citizen,  and  give  the  countersign." 

** I  haven't  the  countersign;  and,  if  I  had,  the  demand  for  it  at  this  tiae 
and  place  is  something  very  strange  and  unusual/'  rejoined  tiie  citiuft. 

"  An\  by  the  howly  Moses,  ye  don't  pass  this  way  at  all  till  je  w 
Bunker  HiU,"  was  Pat's  reply. 

The  citizen,  appreciating  the  ''situation,"  advanced  and  caatieiu] j  viiir 
pered  in  his  ear  the  necessary  words. 

"  Right !    Pass  on."    And  the  wide-awake  sentinel  resumed  hia  beat 


A  Dodos  fob  ▲  Pass. — Our  general  has  ordered  that  officers'  and  Boldien' 
wives  shall  stay  at  home,  or,  at  least,  advises  them  that  they  had  better  cot 
come  out  to  the  army  at  Murfreesborougb.  There  are  no  hotela,  no  nic^ 
eatables,  none  of  the  comforts  of  life,  here.  On  the  contrary,  manj  aglj 
sights  and  smells  will  be  encountered ;  and,  on  the  whole,  home  will  be  t 
much  more  agreeable  place.  Hence  the  dear  ladies  can  get  no  pasm  to 
come, — sad  fact,  but  very  necessary  denial. 

But  an  offieer's  wife  is  shrewd.  If  she  can  circumvent  the  epaolet  and 
shoulder-straps,  'tis  done ;  and  she  takes  not  a  little  delight  in  the  opentioo, 
One  of  them  recently  telegraphed  from  Louisville  to  General  Garfield,  Cbief  of 
Staff,  that  her  husband,  an  artillery  ofl&cer,  was  very  sick, — perhsps  dying,- 
and  that  she  must  see  him,  and  requested  the  general  to  authorize  the  iasaing 
to  her  of  a  pass  to  Murfreesborougb.  The  general's  heart  was  tooched;  bat, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  referred  it  to  Colonel  Bamett,  Cbi«f  ^ 
Artillery.  The  colonel,  too,  sympathized  with  the  distressed  wife,  and  Knilij 
sent  an  orderly  out  to  the  husband's  battery  to  inquire  into  his  conditi'^a. 
that  the  devoted  wife  might  be  advised  thereof.  Speedily  the  husband  him- 
self came  in,  with  astonishment  depicted  in  his  face.  Something's  tk 
matter,  somewhere  or  somehow,  he  doesn't  exactly  know  what. 

"How  do  you  do?"  asks  the  Artillery  Chief. 

"First-rate,  sir." 

"Where  have  you  been  of  late?" 

"  At  my  battery,— on  duty." 

"Have you  not  been  sick  lately?" 

"No,  indeed  I    Never  had  better  health  in  my  life," 

"Quite  sure  of  it,  are  you?" 

"Of  course  I  am" 
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''You  haye  been  on  duty  all  the  timef  Hayen't  you  been  absent  from 
your  command  at  all?" 

"Not  a  day." 

**  Perfectly  well  now, — ^no  consumption,  liyer-eomplaint,  fever,  spleen,  oi 
Tennessee  quickstep T  eh?" 

"  Certainly  not.    Why  do  yoa  ask  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  query  the  telegram  of  his  anxious  wife  was  handed  to 
Iiiin.  He  read  it,  looked  down  and  pondered  for  a  moment  in  silent  wonder 
at  the  ingenuity  of  woman,  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  general 
'*  smile"  circulated  among  the  bystanders.  The  loying  wife  was  informed 
by  telegraph  that  her  husband  was  in  no  danger, — ^in  fact,  was  doing 
reoiarkably  well.  Thus  she  was  circumyented  for  a  time.  Yet,  to  "  yindi- 
oate  the  truth  of  history,"  we  must  add  that  she  gained  her  point  in  some 
other  way, — ^what  Yankee  wife  will  not? — and  made  her  yisit  successfully. 


Ths  following  direction  upon  a  letter  which  passed  through  the  post-office 
from  Murfreesborough  we  quote : — 

"HaftQ  Awaj,  old  engine,  thon  fiery  iteed  I 
Bear  me  to  C,  JB.  Hainet  with  lightning  speed: 
Yon  wUl  find  him  engaged  at  work  on  his  farm, 
As  bnsy  as  a  bee,  and  doing  no  harm. 
While  receiving  a  farmer's  hard-eam'd  bounty 
From  the  folks  of  Clarluhorough,  Qlouettttr  eounty, 

New  Jeney," 


The  Bomancs  or  War. — The  following  order  is  said  to  haye  originated 
at  the  head-quarters  of  that  correct  disciplinarian,  M^or^eneral  Bo0fr> 
crans  i—^ 

"  Hkab-Quartebs  Dipabtmkht  or  thb  Cumbkblahd,  April  17, 1863. 

"  Genkral  :— The  general  commanding  directs  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  flagrant  outrage  committed  in  your  command, — a  person  haying  been  ad- 
mitted inside  your  lines  without  a  pass  and  in  yioiation  of  orders.  The  case 
is  one  which  calls  for  your  personal  attention,  and  the  general  commanding 
directs  that  you  deal  with  the  offending  party  or  parties  according  to  law. 

'*The  medical  director  reports  that  an  orderly  sergeant  in  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral   ^'s  diyision  was  to-day  delivered  of  a  babj/, — which  is  in  yioiation  of 

all  military  law  and  of  the  army  regulations.  No  such  case  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

'*  You  win  apply  the  proper  punishment  in  this  case,  and  a  remedy  to 
preyent  a  repetition  of  the  act." 


Tus  OyERTON  Family. — At  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion,  John  Overton 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Tennessee.    His  plantation,  seyen  miles 
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south  of  Nftshville,  embraced  several  tihousand  acres  of  land,  with  \m\&Bp 
and  improvements  exhibiting  the  finest  taste.  Althoogh  the  whole  &>% 
were  known  to  be  violent  secessionists,  the  first  blast  of  war  swept  by  lii- 
out  injury  to  them.  Their  crops  were  untouched,  their  groves  sod  Iswos 
were  unscathed,  and,  while  others  felt  the  iron  hand  of  war,  theirs  wu  fltitt 
-  the  abode  of  luxury  and  plenty.  The  plantation  was  left  nominally  m  Ai 
care  of  Mrs.  Overton,  her  husband  and  sons  being  in  the  rebel  armj.  Thk, 
however,  did  not  prevent  her  asking  and  obtaining  unlimited  proteetionfroD 
the  Federal  authorities. 

Soon  after  General  Negley  assumed  command  of  Nashville,  inibnDa&i 
was  received  that  a  large  amount  of  rebel  stores,  consisting  of  honeihoe 
iron  and  nails,  was  concealed  at  this  place;  and  a  detachment  of  the  lid 
Michigan  Infantry,  under  command  of  Captiun  Hood,  was  sent  to  seiie  tk 
goods.  Arriving  at  the  house,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  at  some  distsoee 
from  the  road,  the  captain  halted  his  men  outside  of  the  door-yard,  caused 
them  to  order  arms  and  remain  in  place,  and  announced  himself  at  the 
door.  The  summons  was  answered  by  a  lady,  when  the  following  coDoqvj 
ensued: — 

'*Is  Mr.  Overton  at  home,  madam?'' 

'*No,  sir:  he  is  with  the  Confederate  army,"  was  the  lady's  answer. 
"I  presume  he  is  a  rebel,  then?" 
"Yes,  sir:  he  is  a  rebel  all  over." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  wish  to  see  some  person  who  is  in  charge  of  tiie  pko. 
I  am  ordered  to  search  for  articles  contraband  of  war." 

"  I  am  Mrs. Overton.  You  can  search  the  place  if  you  wish;  bntyoaiiQ 
not  find  any  thing  contraband.  I  wish,  however,  you  would  keep  thetoUkn 
away  from  the -house." 

The  captain  assured  her  that  no  depredations  would  be  committed  bj  tiie 
soldiers,  who  were  still  standing  at  their  arms,  and  added, — 
"  I  will  commence  by  searching  under  the  floor  of  the  meat-house.'' 
The  lady  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment.    Recovering  herself  Ghen* 
plied, —  , 

"  There  is  no  use  of  having  any  words  about  it  You  will  find  some  bone- 
shoes  there." 

And  they  were  found.  About  two  tons  of  valuable  iron  was  unearthed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  Rosecrans's  victorious  army  relieved  NashTiIIe,  id^ 
remained  a  few  days  in  the  city.  Early  in  December  a  general  adTanoe  v»s 
made,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  Overton  place,  sd 
it  was  then  known  as  "  Camp  Hamilton,"  The  camp-fires  of  Ae  Unia 
army  were  lighted  on  every  part  of  the  farm,  and  the  rights  of  prirste 
property  gave  way  to  the  stem  necessities  of  war.  Grove  and  woodlwd 
resounded  with  the  sturdy  strokes  of  the  axeman,  and  disappeared.  Fences 
wore  destroyed,  and  the  crops  and  stock  were  taken  for  the  necessary  ««« 
the  army,  and  receipts  given,  to  be  paid  when  the  owner  should  "  estaWiA 
bis  loyalty."    The  place  which  in  peaceful  day%  had  blossomed  as  tfce  ran 
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was  soon  a  desolate  waste,  with  its  palatial  mansion  standing  ''alone  in  its 
glory/' 

The  general  commanding  doabtless  ohose  the  camp  with  reference  to  its 
strategic  importance  in  his  approach  on  M arfreesborongh ;  but  bj  the  natural 
course  of  eyents  its  rebel  owners  learned  what  it  is  to  ''sow  the  storm  and 
reap  the  whirlwind." 


A  RiBiL  Woman  Nonplusssd. — Last  winter  a  forage-train  went  out  of 
Nashville,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Michigan  soldiers  guarding  it  called  at  a 
house  for  dinner.  The  woman,  ready  to  take  their  money  and  get  their 
favor,  at  once  prepared  it.  While  they  were  eating,  she  thought  it  a  favor- 
able moment  for  conversation,  and  propounded  the  usual  question  oi  Se- 
cessia : — 

"  What  in  the  world  did  all  you  people  come  down  here  to  fight  us  fbr?" 

"  The  fiict  is,  madam/'  quickly  answered  one  of  her  guests,  dropping  his 
knife  and  fork,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  looking  her  calmly  in  the 
face,  *'  we  understood  your  folks  were  going  to  free  all  your  negroes  and 
send  them  up  North,  and  we  don't  want  them  and  won't  have  them.  So 
we've  come  down  here  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  old  lady  was  silenced  by  this  spiking  of  her  guns. 


Thb  Ovsrseer  and  ths  Watbbvelons. — ^While  marching  from  Tus- 
cumbia  to  Courtland,  last  summer,  with  a  portion  of  his  command,  the  late 
Colonel  Roberts,  of  the  42d  Dlinois  Regiment,  halted  with  his  escort  at  a  plant- 
ation by  the  roadside,  for  refreshment  of  some  kind.  No  white  person  was 
about  but  the  overseer,  and  he  was  surly  and  crabbed  enough. 

"  Are  there  any  watermelons  about?"  asked  the  colonel. 

''I've  got  none,"  doggedly  answered  the  overseer. 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  any,  hasn't  somebody  on  the  place?" 

'*  I  don't  know.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  the  niggers  had  some.  You  can 
find  out  by  asking  them." 

"  Look  here,  sirrah  I"  exclaimed  the  gallant  colonel,  now  somewhat  irri- 
tated, "  these  airs  you  are  putting  on  are  about  played  out  in  this  country. 
Tell  your  negroes  to  bring  out  some  of  those  melons,  and  do  it  quick." 

The  command  was  too  imperative  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  overseer 
started  off.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  negroes  and  a  number 
of  fine,  large  melons.  The  party  ate  freely  of  them,  and,  when  all  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  colonel  turned  to  one  of  the  negroes  and  asked, — 

'*  Boy,  were  those  your  melons  ?" 

"Yeas,  sahl    I  growed  'em." 

"  All  right.    What's  your  charge?" 

"Reck'n  dey  am  wuth  a  doUah,  sah.'f 

"  Cheap  enough !    Now,  Mr.  Overseer,  pay  that  boy  a  dollar." 

"What  for?"  growled  out  the  overseer. 
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"Because  1  tell  you  to,  and  l>ecau8e  yea  have  acted  the  dog  instead  of 
the  gentleman.    Hand  over  the  dollar  forthwith." 

The  dollar  was  paid  to  Sambo,  and  the  colonel  rode  off,  leaying  the  over* 
seer  standing  in  the  porch,  a  little  wiser,  if  not  a  better,  man. 


Negko  Eqitalitt  Illustratsd. — Quite  recently,  at  a  Louisville  boarding- 
house,  a  lady  of  Northern  birth  and  education,  but  a  bitter  rebel,  was  read- 
ing to  a  mixed  company  an  absurd  account  of  some  Northern  women  land- 
ing at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  and  embracing  an  old  negress,  calling 
her  "  sister,"  &c.  The  lady  was  triumphantly  yindictiye,  and  exclaimed  to 
a  Federal  captain, — 

"What  do  yon  think  of  that?  Isn't  that  a  beautiful  specimen  of  your 
negro  equality  V* 

The  captain  was  annoyed,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  said  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  turned  and  walked  to  the  window.  Glancing  out,  he  saw  on  the 
opposite  sidewalk  a  group  of  negroes  enjoying  themselves  in  the  sun  as  only 
negroes  can.  They  were  of  all  sixes  and  all  shades  of  color, — some  almost 
white.  Smiling  at  the  thought  that  it  was  now  his  turn,  he  said  to  the  rebel 
lady.- 

"  Will  you  step  to  the  window  a  moment?'' 

**  Certainly,"  (suiting  the  act  to  the  word.) 

**  Look  there.    Do  you  see  that?" 

"See  what,  sir?" 

"  Why,  that  black-yellow-white  group  on  the  other  side.'' 

"  Certainly  I  do.     What  is  there  strange  about  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  I  suppose :  only  one  would  think  there  must  have  been 
considerable  negro  equality  practised  by  the  white  people  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  North." 

The  lady  "retired,"  and  thereafter  was  somewhat  less  insulting  in  her 
demonstrations. 

A  Fighting  PARsoN.'^olonel  Granville  Moody,  of  the  74th  Ohio,  is  a 
famous  Methodist  preacher  from  Cincinnati.  He  is  something  over  fifty, 
six  feet  and  two  or  three  inches,  of  imposing  presence,  with  a  fine,  genial 
face  and  prodigious  yocal  range.  The  reverend  colonel,  who  proved  himself 
a  fighting  parson  of  the  first  water,  was  hit  four  times  at  the  battle  of  Mui^ 
freesborough,  and  will  carry  the  marks  of  battle  when  he  goes  back  to 
the  altar.  His  benevolence  justifies  his  military  flock  in  the  indulgence 
of  sly  humor  at  his  expense ;  but  he  never  permits  them  to  disturb  his 
equanimity.  Several  battle-anecdotes  of  him  are  well  authenticated.  Not 
long  ago.  General  Negley  merrily  accused  him  of  using  heterodox  expletives 
in  the  ardor  of  conflict. 

"  Is  it  a  fact,  colonel,"  inquired  the  general,  "  that  you  told  the  boys  to 
•give 'em  heir?" 

"How?"  replied  the  colonel,  reproachinlly :  "thafs  some  more  of  the 
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boys'  misohief.  I  told  them  to  give  the  rebels  *  Hail  Colmnbia ;'  and  thej 
have  perverted  mj  language." 

The  parson^  howerer,  had  a  sly  twinkle  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  which 
left  his  hearers  in  considerable  doubt. 

Our  Western  circuit-preachers  are  known  as  stentors.  Where  others  are 
emphatic,  they  roar  in  the  fertor  of  exhortation,  especially  when  they  come 
in  with  their  huge  ''  Amen.'^  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  appre* 
eiate  the  story.  The  colonel's  mind  was  saturated  with  piety  and  fight. 
He  had  already  had  one  bout  with  the  rebels,  and  giyen  them  "  Hail  Column 
bia."  They  were  renewing  the  attack.  The  colonel  braced  himself  for  the 
shock.  Seeing  his  line  in  fine  order,  he  thought  he  would  exhort  them 
briefly.  The  rebels  were  coming  swiftly.  Glancing  first  at  the  foe,  then 
at  the  lads,  he  said,  quietly,  ''  Now,  my  boys,  fight  for  your  country  and 
your  God,"  and,  raising  his  yoice  to  thunder-tones,  he  exclaimed,  In  the 
same  breath,  '*  Aim  liOW  1"  Says  one  of  his  gallant  fellows^  "  I  thought  for 
an  instant  it  was  a  frensied  ejaculation  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  the 
*  Amen  comer.' "  Any  day  now  you  may  hear  the  lads  of  the  74th  roaring, 
"  Fight  for  your  country  and  your  God — aim  low  1" 


A  "  Nevkb-did-Any-Thino"  Rebel. — Rebels  in  Tennessee  are  of  as  many 
ahades  and  dyes  as  are  the  negroes.  Some  are  in  the  army,  some  are  dodg* 
ing  about  acting  as  spies,  and  some  stay  at  home,  invite  Union  soldiers  to 
their  houses,  treat  them  kindly,  and  at  night  repair  to  the  nearest  rebel 
camps  and  give  an  account  of  Federal  movements,  strength,  and,  if  pos« 
Bible,  destination.  Of  all  classes  of  rebels,  these  '*  I  never  did  any  thing^s 
are  regarded  by  our  army  as  the  most  contemptible.  The  following  in< 
cident  well  illustrates  their  character  and  disposition. 

About  the  middle  of  April  last,  as  a  body  of  our  cavalry,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Minty,  were  passing  a  fine  country  mansion  whose  owner  was 
known  to  be  one  of*  the  heartiest  sympathizers  with  rebellion,  the  force 
halted  for  an  hour  at  this  house,  and  the  colonel  sent  to  this  man  for  some 
forage.  As  he  did  so,  this  gentleman  walked  over  pompously  to  that  officer 
and  presented  a  **  safeguard,"  showing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  and  that  nothing  in  his  possession 
was  to  be  molested.  Minty,  as  a  good  soldier  would,  called  his  men 
back.  Matters  went  on  well  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  every  thing  on  his 
premises  was  held  sacred ;  when,  lo  I  a  magazii4,e  exploded.  A  detachment 
of  '*  Lincoln  hirelings"  had  had  the  impudence  to  desecrate  the  carpeted 
floor  of  this  hitherto  sacred  mansion  and  ruthlessly  take  therefrom  two  of 
*'  Jeff's  boys,"  who  were  neatly  ensconced  in  a  cupboard.  At  this  discovery 
the  Union  troops  helped  themselves,  plentiftiUy,  to  food  for  man  and  beast. 
The  planter  now  stalked  out, — ^not  with  a  dignified  and  pompous  air,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  but  with  *'  solitary  step,  and  sloWj^-^^and  approached  the 
colonel,  who  immediately  asked,-^ 
0 
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**  Well,  BIT,  did  you  ever  do  any  thing  in  jour  life  to  injare  the  Go^m- 
ment?" 

'*  Wa-all,  I  reckon  not ;  and,  you  see,  they  are  taking  ail  my  fodder." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  we'll  take  you  also." 

"Wa^all,  now,  colonel,  you  see,  sir [Here  he  was   intemiplad  by 

Colonel  Minty.] 

"  Tes,  sir,  I  see  two  rebel  soldiers,  one  of  whom  I  had  before  in  irau. 
but  escaped.  The  other  decoyed  one  of  my  sergeants,  by  pledging  his  heagr 
that  if  he  went  with  him  across  the  field,  nothing  should  happen  him;  ud 
I  haye  not  seen  that  sergeant  since,  sir." 

**  Them  boys  you  see,  sir,  one  is  my  nephew  and  the  other  a  disdisigBd 
soldier." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  sir." 

Then,  calling  up  the  prisoners,  the  colonel  asked  them  if  they  were  reM 
soldiers.  Both  acknowledged  that  they  were,  and  belonged  to  Dick  MeCus'f 
band.    The  planter  hung  his  head,  as  Colonel  Minty  resomed, — 

"  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself 7  Did  you  ever  '  do  any  Ihiif' 
in  your  life  7  How  can  a  man  of  your  age  have  the  impudence  to  td  ae, 
before  these  officers  and  men,  that  you  nerer  aided  or  abetted  the  rebellioa, 
when  you  have  done  every  thing  in  your  power  to  assist  MeCann,  ¥VinM^ 
Morgan,  and  Wharton?  You  have  gone  further  than  this,  eren.  Yoa  hsT9 
given  up  your  son  and  horses  to  McCann,  and  boasted  that  you  laid  him  <■ 
the  altar  of  his  country.  You  are  a  sorry  kind  of  a  Spartan,  sir ;  bulk  be-' 
fore  I  leave,  allow  me  to  give  you  this  wholesome  advice.  Do  you  see  iku 
raiht)ad?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  should  any  thing  happen  to  that  road  within  three  milei  oa 
either  side,  I  will  bum  your  house,  and  take  every  thing  you  have  got  Do 
you  mind  that?" 

The  planter  looked  melancholy,  and,  after  a  pause,  faintly  said, — 

*'  I  will  try  and  do  every  thing  I  can  to  prevent  any  accidents  on  tht 
road." 

*'  That  will  do,  sir.  You  may  leave."  And  he  did  leave,  at  a  donblequicL 


Beating  them  at  their  own  Qame. — Colonel  Wilder,  of  the  old  ITtk 
Indiana  Regiment,  and  now  commanding  a  brigade  of  mounted  infaatiT, 
is  a  terror  to  the  rebels.  •  He  roams  through  the  country  at  will,  and  ii 
always  where  they  least  expect  him.  Among  other  good  thingra^  he  hai 
invented  a  plan  to  capture  rebel  pickets,  which  is  quite  original, — certualy 
new  to  the  present  generation. 

A  dosen  resolute  men  advance  nearly  within  sight  of  the  pickets.  All 
but  one  conceal  themselves.  This  man  dons  a  butternut  dress  and  advanosa 
He  beckons  to  the  pickets.  Without  suspicion  or  fear,  they  come  on  to  meet 
him.  Suddenly  the  rebel  picket  sees  men  concealed  behind  the  roeks  oa 
both  sides  of  him.    He  is  quietly  told  to  uncap  his  rifle  and  let  it  fall  with- 
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out  anj  noise.  Thus  he  remains  in  the  road,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  on  comes  another  and  another,  until  ten  or  twelve  are  captured. 
In  this  way,  on  a  recent  occasion,  Wharton's  pickets  were  quietly  gobbled 
up,  and  an  enemy  suddenly  appeared  before  him  as  though  they  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds. 

A  Brits  Bot  in  Battlb. — During  the  battle  of  Friday,  at  Stone  Rirer, 
General  Rousseau  rode  up  to  Loomis's  battery,  and  saw  there  a  youth 
of  the  battery  holding  horses,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  very  tempest  of  shot 
and  shell.    He  was  so  unconscious  of  fear  and  so  elated  and  excited,  that, 
being  debarred  from  better  occupation  than  holding  horses,  his  high  spirits 
found  yent  in  shouting  out  songs  and  dancing  to  the  music.    The  general . 
was  80  pleased  with  his  whole  deportment  that  he  rode  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Welt  done,  my  brave  boy  I  let  me  shake  hands  with  you.''    A  few  days 
after  the  fight.  General  Rousseau  visited  the  camp  of  the  battery,  and,  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  the  commanding  officer,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  youth  again.    "  Step  out,  Mclntire,"  said  the  officer.    The  youth  came 
forward,  blushing  deeply.    The  general  again  commended  his  conduct,  and 
said,  "  I  shook  hands  with  you  on  the  battle-field ;  and  now  I  wish  to  do  it 
again,  in  the  presence  of  your  brother  soldiers.    May  you  carry  the  same 
brave  spirit  through  the  war,  and  come  out  safely  at  last,  as  you  are  sure  to  * 
come  out  honorably."    The  general  then  again  shook  his  hand  warmly,  in 
the  presence  of  his  officers  and  of  his  companions. 


A.  Pass  to  Raise  Gusb. — ^An  old  lady  at  Nashville,  country-raised,  from 
down  in  Williamson  county  somewhere,  had  long  been  cooped  up  in  that 
devoted  city,  and  desired  to  pass  the  blockade  into  Dixie.  So  she  seasoned 
up  and  roasted  a  bribe,  which  she  hoped,  with  a  plentiful  use  of  smiles  and 
'*  soft  sawder,"  would  gain  her  point.  In  due  time  she  arrived  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Lieutenant  Osgood. 

With  a  cold  roast  turkey  in  her  haversack,  she  made  a  flank  movement  upon  , 
the  sentinels,  and  advanced  through  the  crowd.    After  knocking  over  two 
or  three  men  present,  and  treading  on  the  neck  of  a  small  dog,  she  double- 
quicked  into  the  boudoir  of  the  indefatigable  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  hunting  for  the  colonel." 

"Hunting  for  the  colonel? — Colonel  who?" 

"  Why,  Colonel  Osgood :  I  reckon  you're  he."  And  at  this  juncture  she 
"  slung"  the  cold  roast  turkey  towards  the  lieutenant,  who  was  not  only 
much  astonished,  but  slightly  ii^ured.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
ejaculated, —  • 

"Thafs  Vkfowl  blow,  madam." 

"Yes:  I  reckoned  you'd  like  it,  colonel." 

«<  Yes," — ^laughing, — ''  but  I  don't  like  it  that  way.  But  what  do  you . 
want,  madam  ?" 

43 
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"  I  want  a  pass  to—" 

"  Are  you  a  Union  lady  V* 

"  Never  been  nothing  else.  My  old  man — ^I  reckon  yon  know  fteiqib- 
he's  been  here  a  heap  o'  times,  and        " 

*' That's  all  right,  ihadam.  Just  tell  me  about  the  pass:  iriiat  don 
want  of  it?" 

*'  Colonel/'  says  she,  confidingly,  '*  I  want  a  pass  to  raise  geeae." 

"  To  what?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  To  raise  geese." 

**  You  have  always  been  a  loyal  lady  V*  asked  Osgood. 

"Colonel,  I  reckon.    You  see  the  old  man — I  reckon  jtnhm^ 


"  All  right,  madam.  You  have  never  uded  the  Confederate  Qotobss 
or  fed  rebel  cavalry  ?" 

*'  Well,  I  reckon  if  I  did  the  old  man— I  reckon  the  squire  bai  been  Is! 
—you  know  the " 

"No  matter  about  the  old  man,  madam.  Have  yon  alwayi beestkfii 
lady?" 

"Yes,  I  reckon  I  have." 

"  Well,"  says  Osgood,  turning  to  one  of  his  clerks,  "piw  to  wm"! 
pass  to  raise  geese  I'* 


"RoussiAV  OK  ▲  Rabbit." — Much  sport  usually  ensued  in  the  oafi 
about  Murfreesborough,  last  spring,  when  a  rabbit— of  which  ibeie  vo 
many — would  be  started.  There  is  generally  much  cheering  ind  «c*- 
ment,  too,  when  Major-General  Rousseau,  who  is  universally  popok,  t 
splendid  horseman,  and  always  elegantly  mounted,  rides  about  tite  eas» 
Upon  hearing  a  prodigious  shout,  one  evening,  near  by  his  heid-ijBtffe^ 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  inquired  the  cause. 

"I  can't  say  exactly,  general,"  replied  his  aide,  after  steppngtotbeta^ 
door;  "  but  I  think  it's  the  boys  either  after  General  Rousseaa  or  ani^ 


Whbue  thb  Damaqb  was  DoNE.--Ru8sell  Houston,  Esq.,  «o^'^*f^f* 
minent  citizen  of  Nashville,  and  a  Union  man,  had  not  long  ago  boilt^ 
an  eleganV  residence,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  occupied,  uBlncMf-* 
knoll,  or  swell  of  land,  where  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  our  f^p^f^? 
build  a  fort  When  apprized,  Mr.  Houston  made  no  objection:  ratk* » 
encouraged  and  aided  them  in  their  plans  in  the  most  cheerful  tod  c* 
mendable  manner.  One  day  some  rebel  ladies  were  visitiDg  bis  M> 
and  attempted  consolation,  bitterly  exdidming  against  this  **  Yu3u^  ^ 
dalism." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  he  replied  to  one  of  them,  "theee  tioops  ht^^  ^^ 
no  harm.  It  was  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  of  the  NbelUoD  at  CbaH«<^ 
that  destroyed  my  property  I" 


s 
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A  Sqldiir's  Idea  of  THt  First  Day*8  Battu  at  Stonx  Riyer. — "Yon 
BAy  *  you  can't  understand  about  army  wings,  they  being  crushed,  falling 
back,  &c/  Well,  here  it  is,  in  short.  Suppose  our  army  to  be  like  a  bird  at 
Stone  Riyer,  head  towards  Murfreesborough,  its  body,  Thomas's  corps,  being 
the  centre,  McCook's  corps  the  right  wing,  spread  wide  open,  and  Critten- 
den's corps,  thus  spread,  the  left  wing.  That  will  do  well  enough  for  illus- 
tration. Well,  Bragg's  army  pile  in  on  McCook's  wing,  at  its  tip,  and 
break  off  an  inch  or  so  by  capturing  batteries  and  several  hundred  of  our 
men.  And  the  feathers  fly  mightily  all  along  that  wing,  and  it  is  over- 
powered, and  falls  back  in  retreat,  just  as  the  bird  would  fold  its  wing,  until 
it  laps  right  up  'longside  the  centre.  Thaf  s  the  way  it  was  done.  But 
they  didn't  move  our  head  nor  centre,  though, — ^naiy  1  Well,  the  reb  cavalry, 
of  which  they  had  a  powerful  slue  during  this  fight,  came  round  on  our 
rear  on  the  big  Nashville  read,  where  were  our  hundreds  of  wagons  and 
ambulances.  There,  we  will  say,  is  the  bird's  tail ;  and  the  supply-wagons, 
and  doctors'  tools,  and  niggers,  we'll  call  them  the  tail-feathers.  Now,  them 
feathers  flew  some,  you  better  believe  1" 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  such  a  narration,  made  by  a  private  to  an  old 
hoosier  at  a  streetHX>mer,  gives  a  more  forcible  idea  of  the  general  result 
of  that  battle  to  many  minds  than  would  the  most  elaborate  description. 


Amusing  Instance  of  Rebel  Desertion. — After  the  recent  advance  of  our 
army  upon  Bragg  at  Tullahoma,  and  his  retreat,  the  Pioneer  Brigade  pushed 
on  to  Elk  River  to  repair  a  bridge.  While  one  of  its  men,  a  private,  was 
bathing  in  the  river,  five  of  Bragg's  soldiers,  guns  in  hand,  came  to  the 
bank  and  took  aim  at  the  swimmer,  one  of  them  shouting, — 

"  Come  in  here,  you Yank,  out  of  the  wet  1" 

The  Federal  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  **  done  for,"  and  at  once  obeyed 
the  order.    After  dressing  himself,  he  was  thus  accosted : — 

"  You  surrender,  our  prisoner,  do  you?" 

"Yes;  of  course  I  do." 

"  Thaf  s  kind.  Now  we'll  surrender  to  you  1"  And  the  five  stacked  aims 
before  him,  their  spokesman  adding, — 

"  We've  done  with  'em,  and  have  said  to  old  Bragg,  '  good-by  1'  Secesb  is 
played  out.    Now  you  surround  us  and  take  us  into  your  camp." 

This  was  done  accordingly,  and  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  instances  of 
wholesale  desertion  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  our  officers  during  the  past 
two  months — July  and  August — ^in  Lower  Tennessee. 


Guerrillas  upon  the  Railroads. — One  of  the  surest  means  of  delay,  if 
Eot  of  destruction,  to  the  Federal  armies,  as  the  rebel  enemy  supposed,  was 
the  destruction  of  railroads  in  the  rear  of  our  forces.  To  maintain  such 
avenues  of  communication  has  cost  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  hundreds 
if  lives  and  countless  days  of  careful,  wearisome  guarding  and  scouting. 
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As  a  whole,  oar  sacoess  in^ihis  regard  is  really  wonderful  But  on«  \m 
Morgan  succeeded  in  damaging  the  Nashyille  &  LooisTille  RaUroad  to  isj 
extent:  then  he  required  almost  an  army,  which  stopped  aU traTel  npos^ 
road  for  some  ten  days,  and  delayed  the  forwarding  of  stores  for  about  £s 
weeks.  Happily,  the  Cumberland  Riyer  suddenly  rose  to  a  iiEtir  stage  aboei 
that  time,  and  the  rebels  took  nothing  by  their  motion. 

Our  artist  has  given,  in  the  foregoing  plate,  a  scene  wluch  ooeomdliii 
winter  upon  the  railroad  above  named,  at  a  point  some  forty  miles  Dorthd 
Nashyille,  and  at  a  time  when  that  road  was  not  so  sjstematiesily  ni 
effectually  guarded  as  at  present.  A  band  of  some  sixty  rebels,  mutude!^ 
said  to  be  lawless  residents  and  ''independent"  cavalry,  misplaoed  a  id 
near  by  a  sharp  curve,  and  secreted  themselves  in  ih»  edge  of  the  fifos 
near  by.  The  train  was  coming  down  at  a  slow  and  precautionarjntii 
speed,  as  the  country  thereabout  was  favorable  for  guerrilla  operatioDe,  ui 
the  engine,  when  it  arrived  at  that  spot,  toppled  over  upon  one  sde,  is 
▼ery  great  damage,  however,  ensuing  from  the  stoppage.  The  pueaSiu 
were  now  seen  with  guns  aimed,  kneeling  in  a  line,  to  appear  as  fonnida^ 
as  possible,  and  they  fired  a  deafening  volley  at  the  train,  but  killed  u 
one.  They  probably  fired  overhead  to  frighten  rather  than  to  hurt  tiM 
passengers.  They  tiien  proceeded  to  rob  the  passengers  indiBcrifflioatel;. 
While  thus  quite  leisurely  employed,  and  in  burning  the  can^  a  bridge- 
guard  of  brave  men  of  our  army,  stationed  a  mile  below,  hastened  up  « 
the  double-quick,  and  when  within  sight  the  robbers  made  off  at  the  topi 
their  speed. 

Resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings,  the  commander  of  the  poet  it 
Gallatin  sent  up  a  force  and  thoroughly  scouted  through  that  regiooi  faoDg- 
ing  into  his  camp  every  male  citizen,  and  keeping  them  confined  for  leraii 
days.  The  old  town  of  Gallatin  was  at  once  filled  with  their  diBtresed 
wives,  parents,  and  daughters.  Developments  were  made  convicting  aeroal 
of  the  men  thus  arrested :  and  it  was  soon  after  hinted  to  the  mite  tbti 
those  persons  were  summarily  '*seni  to  ihe  front"  The " firont" to whii 
they  were  marched  is  reported  as  only  half  a  mile,  or  thereaboats,  in  ^ 
rear  of  Gallatin,  where  trees  abounded  with  favorably  projecting  linl*. 
At  all  events,  those  people  were  taught  a  severe  lesson,  and  to  appaiat 
good  purpose,  as  a  second  affair  of  the  kind  has  not  occurred. 


A  Battlb-Fibld  "War-Council. — At  Stone  River,  during  the  CTemng  d 
December  31,  several  of  the  generals  of  the  Army  of  the  CumberliDd 
assembled  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  a  dk- 
mentous  occasion.  Our  right  wing,  comprising  more  than  one-third  of  oa 
whole  force,  had  been  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  generals  arriT«d 
after  dark  at  the  tent  of  their  commander,  near  the  torn  and  bloodj  bBttl^ 
ground,  yet  reeking  with  the  dead.  Each  reported  as  to  the  statns  of  ^ 
forces,  and  then,  after  other  brief  remarks  of  a  personal  character,  cQDTt^ 
sation  gradually  subsided.    General  Rosecrans  was  the  most  oonversatioaii 
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and  oheerfol,  and  had  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for  all.  Excepting  himself 
and  Generals  Thomas  and  Van  Cleye,  onr  commanders  are  young  in  years, 
and  to  most  of  them  this  was  their  first,  and  to  all  their  greatest,  battle. 
Hence  their  gravity  and  reticence — as  certainly  became  them — upon  this 
occasion.  It  was  noticeable  that  they  volunteered  no  opinions  as  to  the 
best  coarse  for  the  morrow,  whether  to  attempt  to  hold  the  present  ground, 
to  advance,  or  to  retreat  to  Nashville.  The  supply-trains  had  been  sent 
back  to  that  city  during  the  day  by  the  general  A)mmanding,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  task  of  guarding  them  from  the  horde  of  rebel  cavalry. 
Thus  left  almost  empty-handed,  retreat  to  Nashville,  even  during  that  night 
if  necessary,  was  a  course  not  entirely  beyond  reason,  the  enemy's  superior 
force  and  nearness  to  his  supplies  considered. 

If  any  of  our  generals  at  this  conference  had  such  thoughts  or  opinions, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  then  advanced  them.  It  was  a  time  and 
occasion^a  turning-point — that  rarely  happens  in  a  lifetime  or  a  century. 
Even  the  sage  Genend  Thomas,  now  calm  and  placid  in  manner  as  a  summer 
eve,  waited  to  hear  from  his  chief,  and  a  stiffness  pervaded  the  assembly 
until  General  Bosecrans  broke  the  spell. 

"  Gentlemen,''  said  he, — and  the  substance  of  his  remarks  is  given  us 
from  recollection, — "  we  have  come  out  to  fight  and  to  win  this  battle,  and 
wx  SHALL  DO  IT.  Truc,  wc  havc  been  a  little  mixed  up  to-day ;  but  we  won't 
mii^d  that.  The  enemy  failed  in  all  his  attempts  after  we  found  what  he 
was  driving  at.  Our  supplies  may  run  short,  but  we  will  have  out  our  trains 
again  to-morrow.  We  will  keep  right  on,  and  eat  com  far  a  week  hui  tohai 
we  win  ihi$  battle.    Wb  can  akd  will  do  it  !" 

As  the  general  advanced  in  his  remarks,  he  became  the  more  warmly  in 
earnest  The  effect  of  his  words  upon  his  officers  was  marked  and  exhila- 
rating.  All  restraint  was  at  once  removed,  now  that  their  course  was  fully 
settled,  and  plans  for  the  morrow  soon  engaged  general  attention. 

Candor  requires  us  to  state  that,  in  all  probability,  had  General  Bosecrans 
determined  differently, — ^had  he  upon  this  occasion  taken  a  dark  view  of  the 
situation,  and  whispered  words  of  caution  and  favored  a  prudential  retreat, 
— our  army  would  have  fallen  back  ingloriously  behind  the  forts  at  Nashville, 
and  thus,  unquestionably,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  would  not  be  as  they 
are  to-day,  entirely  free  from  rebel  armies,  and  the  Gulf  States  threatened 
from  the  West,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  now  be  the  strongest 
sections  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy.  Is  there  any  impropriety, 
then,  we  ask,  in  classing  this  instance  with  those  recorded  in  the  world's 
history,  where  one  master-spirit  has  saved  an  army  and  made  a  successful 
campaign,  and  thus  proven  himself  a  prominent  instrument  in  solving  the 
destiny  of  his  country  f 


ARMY  POETRY. 


Tni  pensiTeness  and  quiet  of  camp-life  not  unfrequenUj  induce  t  melaB- 
cholj  mood,  which  finds  solace  in  poetry.  Songs  and  song-boob  are  in 
every  camp,  and  many  a  soldier  of  literary  tnm  gives  expression  to  Iiij 
"pent-np  feelings  in  verse,  ranging  from  the  machine  order  throogfa  all  tt? 
intermediate  grades  up  to  the  truest  and  most  soul-thrilling  poetry.  Frco 
a  quantity  of  such  productions  we  select  the  following  as  specimens  of  tk 
grave  and  gay,  the  sentimental  and  comical.  We  do  not  present  tiiem  u 
by  any  means  specimens  of  a  high  order  of  poetry.  The  nomber  lod 
variety  might  be  indefinitely  extended ;  but  these  are  deemed  sofficient  \o 
fully  represent  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  its  poetical  aspect 

The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  found,  in  manuscript,  in  the 
pocket  of  a  dead  rebel  on  the  battle-field  of  Stone  River.  All  that  is  inon 
of  him  is  that  he  was  probably  a  Tennesseean.  The  lines,  we  presume^  in 
original  :— 

DISAPPOIFTMEITT. 


Mr  song  has  fled. 

My  muso  is  dead, 
And  woe  beshrouds  my  way. 

And  the  early  orow, 

And  the  herd's  deep  low, 
Betide  a  gloomy  day. 

For  how  eould  I, 

With  an  endless  sigh. 
Be  ever  happy  more, 

With  the  hope  that's  fled. 

And  the  no  you've  said. 
Feel  as  I  l^U  before? 

Adieu!  fair  mase; 

Thy  oharms  I  lose ; 
With  a  tear  and  a  sigh  thon'rt  gone; 

And  my  hope  sinks  deep 

In  the  night  of  sleep. 
And  yields  to  thy  magio  wand. 
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What  good's  a  light 

In  a  dreaiy  ni^ht. 
If  its  rays  afford  no  cheer? 

And  why  pursue 

Its  golden  hae. 
If  each  step  is  trod  in  fear? 

Oh,  woe  the  thooght 
That  erer  brought 

On  me  the  fatal  blow  I 
In  my  restless  sleep 
I  dream  and  weep, 

Because  it  fail'd  me  so ! 

Tet  why  this  ohUl 
My  heart  should  fill 

And  bow  my  head  with  grief? 
Both  not  the  field 
More  flowers  yield 

Than's  gather'd  in  the  shosf  f 
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Iiook  o'«r  the  plaia^ 

^ong  the  lant, 
And  on  the  gnuj  Uwn, 

And  b7  the  brook. 

In  the  Uttle  nook 
Where  pUya  the  lovely  fawn. 

The  dew-drop  there, 

So  eweet  and  fair. 
Jut  opening  to  the  gase: 

m  from  it  sip. 

With  my  own  lip, 
The  oharm  where  its  sweetness  lays. 

The  rose-bud,  too^ 
There  brings  to  view 
Ita  sweet  and  loraly  form  j 


And  as  it  blows 
It  gently  throws 
Its  Aragranoe  to  the  storm. 

And  though  a  sting 
A  thorn  may  bring. 

She's  queen  of  flowers  still: 
The  little  pain 
Grows  sweet  again. 

And  all's  a  joyous  thrilL 

Then  fare  thee  well! 

My  joys  foretell 
Ton  blossom's  waiting  now; 

I'll  off  to  the  grove 

With  my  own  fond  lore. 
And  plant  a  kiss  on  her  brow. 


M. 


A  PRir  ATI  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  thus  protests  ag&inst  that 
slighting  spirit  of  contempt  which  finds  expression  in  the  words,  "  only  a 
priyate.*'  Who  will  say  that  the  author  of  these  lines  has  not  proven 
himself  immensely  the  superior  of  many  a  vain-glorious  coxcomb  who 
would  no  sooner  think  of  comparing  himself  with  a  '*  private"  than  with 
a  beggar? 

"ONLY  APEIYATE," 


"Orb  man  ktU'd  in  the  skirmish  to-day !" 
He  was  ^  only  a  private,"  they  say ; 

He  was  "  only  a  private" !— Oh,  how 
Could  they  dare  thns  to  speak  of  the  dead 
For  our  country  so  nobly  who  bled, — 

So  deserving  a  laurell'd  brow  ? 

Ahy  perhaps  we  have  harden'd  our  hearts 
Until  death  no  impression  imparts, 

Nor  the  sorrow  and  anguish  of  Mends ; 
He  was  "  only  a  private ;"— 'tis  sad 
That  his  valor  suoh  slight  notiee  had ; 

Now  his  body  with  common  earth 
blends. 

Does  a  father  enfeebled  with  years, — 
Or  a  mother  all  trembling  in  tears, — 

A  dear  sister,  whose  love  is  a  gem 
Of  the  puresti — or  brother, — in  vain 
Keep  a  watching  for  him?    Ne'er  again 

In  this  world  hell  return  unto  them. 


Are  there  orphans  awaiting  neglect  ? 
Does  a  widow  her  husband  expect? 

Is  it  known  at  his  home  how  he  died  ?-' 
How  he  bravely  with  faee  to  the  foe 
From  a  bullet  received  the  fell  blow. 

When  life  sail'd  on  the  ebbing  red  tide  ? 

By  the  river  now  elaesioal  made. 

On  the  Cumberland's  banks,  he  was  laid,-* 

By  his  comrades  laid  sadly  away : 
A  plain  hillook  they  fashion'd  with  care. 
And  tben  planted  an  evergreen  there 

To  remember  him,  fallen  that  day. 

Let  us  hope  in  the  region  above 
He  ei^oyeth  a  fulness  of  love 

Often  grudged  or  denied  him  in  this. 
May  a  merey  as  tender  as  great 
Ope  in  heaven  the  pearliest  gate. 

And  admit  him  an  angel  to  bliss. 

MoarBxiBSOBOCGH,  Tivtf^  Vfib.  17, 1868. 
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As  a  specimen  of  ihe  yery  eommon  article  of  "  machine  poetrj,''  the  fot 
lowing  is  passable. 

BATTLE  OF  STOITE  BIYEB. 

Br  ▲  Pbitatb  or  Compaht  F,  27th  Bsoiicsht  Illikois  Yoluiitkbbs. 


Com,  freemen  all,  both  great  and  Bmall, 

And  listen  to  my  story, 
And,  wbile  our  ooantry  is  our  theme. 

We'll  sing  about  her  glory. 
I  guess  you've  heard  how  Braxton  Bragg 

Into  Kentucky  paddled, 
And  how  at  Perryyille  he  fought, 

And  then  he  quiok  <<  skedaddled." 

And  how  he  thought,  in  Tennessee, 

At  MurfreesboTongh  seated. 
The  rout  of  all  tho  Union  hosts 

Would  quickly  be  completed. 
But  Rosecrans,  the  conqueror, 

Had  Buell  superseded. 
And  justly  thought  this  boasting  Bragg 

A  whipping  sorely  needed. 

And  so  he  thought  the  holidays 

The  proper  time  for  action, 
To  try  this  boasting  rebel's  strength 

And  drive  him  from  this  seotion. 
On  Christmas  day  our  orders  came. 

And  to  the  general  handed. 
McCook,  a  hero  known  to  fame, 

Our  gallant  corps  commanded. 

Kear  Nolensville  we  met  the  foe, — 

They  thought,  seearely  seated. 
Our  batteries  let  a  few  shell  go. 

And  fast  the  rebs  retreated. 
80  on  we  went,  on  victory  bent. 

To  view  old  Bragg's  position : 
We  brought  some  pills  to  cure  his  ills, 

With  Bosey  for  physician. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  next  mom. 

While  the  old  year  was  dying, 
The  rebel  force  advanced  their  hosts 

To  where  our  right  was  lying. 
And  now  the  news  is  quickly  borne, — 

The  foe  oar  right  is  taming  ! 
In  countless  numbers,  on  they  come. 

All  efforts  swiftly  spuming ! 

But  as  the  foe  appears  so  soon. 
In  full  and  open  view,  sirs. 


Brave  Heughtaling  plays  them  a  tan« 
Called  Tankee-doodle>do,  sirs. 

And  as  the  enemy  bore  down 
On  Sheridan's  division. 

We  fed  them  with  the  best  we  had, 
Qave  bullets  for  provision. 

Now  on  three  sides  the  foe  he  rides 

Triumphant,  to  our  grief; 
Brave  Negley  then,  with  gallant  men, 

Quiok  flies  to  our  relief. 
Firm  as  a  rock  brave  Palmer  stands. 

Our  centre  Ami  securing. 
While  Bousseau's  men,  with  steady  9am, 

A  deadly  fire  are  pouring. 

Upon  our  left  bold  Crittenden — 

The  Union  hosts  reviving. 
As  we  can  hear  by  cheer  on  cheer— 

The  foe  is  swiftly  driving. 
On  every  hand  we  make  a  stand. 

All  steady,  firm,  and  trae,  sirs ; 
At  dose  of  eve  rings  out  the  shout! 

This  day  shall  rebels  rue^  sirs. 

But,  while  that  shout  is  ringing  out^ 

'Tis  mingled  with  our  pain, . 
To  think  of  our  brave  gallant  men 

Now  lying  with  the  slain. 
Brave  Sill  lies  there,  all  cold  and  barc^ 

With  Oaresch^  so  brave. 
And  Roberts,  Sohaeffer, — ^honored  iiamet: 

They  fill  a  hero's  grave. 

Sad  duty  this,  to  mention  one 

We  intimately  knew, — 
Our  Harrington,  beloved  by  all. 

So  gallant,  brave,  and  tme. 
He  fell  where  brave  men  wish  to  fall. 

Where  loudest  sounds  the  battle, 
Where  stoutest  hearts  might  stand  appalled^ 

Mid  thundering  cannon's  rattle. 

Andf  though  his  voice  is  ttill'd  in  death* 

We  seem  to  hear  his  cry. 
As  cheering  on  his  brave  command,— 

«  My  boys,  that  flag  stand  by." 
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On  New-Year^  di^,  bb  paopl*  Mmj, 
Bngg  show'd  hi<  tali  intontioii 

To  drire  ni  off, — make  as  the  sooff 
Of  all  this  mighty  nation. 

Bnt  Rosey  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

And  made  him  qniok  knook  under,— > 
Guve  him  to  feel  the  tme-edged  steel. 

Mid  storms  of  Yankee  thunder. 
Bays  Bragg,  **  I'm  sad :  my  cause  is  had, 

And  so,  to  save  my  haoon, 
I  will  retreat,  and  save  defeat ; 

For  Rosey  ean*t  be  taken." 

So,  while  our  men  were  strengthening 

Where  we  were  situated. 
To  make  secure,  and  victory  sure, 

Old  Bragg  evacuated. 


Vow  let  our  songs  aseend  on  high 

To  the  All-Wise  as  giver. 
And  Rosey's  name  well  erown  with  fame^ 

As  hero  of  Stone  River. 

When  those  we  love  request  a  sign 

For  words  as  yet  unspoken. 
That  sign  shall  be.  Remember  me, 

A  RosBT  wreath  for  token. 
And,  now,  may  rotts  crown  our  land. 

May  blissful  peaoe  soon  oome^  sirs. 
May  Bragg-ing  traitors  soon  be  damn'd. 

And  we  in  peace  at  home,  sirs. 

Then,  boys,  fill  up  the  brimming  cup. 

We'll  toast  the  Union  ever  :-^ 
Our  healUk,  the  man  that  can  Bragg  tan, 

The  hero  of  Stone  River. 


Wb  make  room  for  another  excellent  jingle  of  camp-rhymes.  Our  reader, 
at  hie  peaceful  and  comfortable  fireside,  can  but  faintly  realise  the  pleasure 
— yes, "  solid  enjoyment" — which  our  soldiers  deriye  from  the  joyial  eyening 
camp-song,  at  times  I 

"THE  ELEPHAHT." 

Bt  Tbrt  No.  1,  CoMPAHT  E,  42d  Ikdiaha  Yolvktsbbs. 

Our  Uncle  Samuel  keeps  a  show,  most  wondrous  and  most  rare. 
That's  fiU'd  with  eyory  sort  of  beast  to  please  a  man  or  scare ; 
And  to  find  this  famous  ihow  of  his  the  people  came  from  far. 
And  maroh'd  down  South  to  see  the  menagerie  of  war. 
A  lot  of  us  raw  hoosiers  from  "  The  Pocket"  thought  we'd  go 
And  have  a  three-years  sight  at  this  strangely  wondrous  show : 
Bo  we  shoulder'd  up  our  muskets,  and,  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs, 
We  travell'd  in  Kentucky,  but  saw  neither  beast  nor  traoki. 

At  last  we  heard  the  ihow  had  moved  away  to  Tennessee : 

So  off  we  started  on  some  boats,  to  see  what  we  could  see. 

And  down  at  Wartraoc^  iu  the  brush,  where  Southern  sunrays  glance^ 

A  few  who  started  in  our  crowd  beheld  '*  the  monkejf  dance." 

But  then  the  beast  we  wish'd  to  see,  somehow,  we  couldn't  find. 

For  'twas  "the  Elephant"  we  search'd,  with  ever-curious  mind; 

So  off  to  Alabama's  soil  we  travell'd  for  a  while. 

And  trudged  and  tramp'd  and  picketed  o'er  many  a  Southern  mil^. 

Now  Bragg  and  Bnell  own'd  the  beast, — a  partnership  eonoem,— > 

And,  as  we  could  not  find  him  South,  we  thought  we  would  return. 

So  northward  we  began  to  march :  at  last  we  sat  ns  down, 

To  rest  a  bit  and  eat  a  bite,  in  Louisville's  great  town. 

Then  Oeneral  Buetl  fix'd  the  show,  and  bade  us  ssaich  a  whili^ 

And  said  we'd  see  "  the  Blephant"  short  of  a  hundred  mile. 
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80  off  we  tramp'd  toward  PenTrSlle,  and  when  we  got  down  tb«i 
We  Mw  the  "  Beby  Blephaat"  eat  oapers  fit  to  seexe. 
Although  a  Baby  Elephant,  he  wai  a  Tieiooi  beaat» 
And  never  could  be  tamed  by  man, — the  rebels  thonght,  at  leeiL 

Bnt  General  Bnell  toon  sold  out,  and  General  Roseerans  boogbl, 
And  then  the  beast  was  bound  to  thriTe, — nt  least,  the  soldien  thosght; 
For  Bragg  and  "  Rosey/'  well  we  knew,  would  make  the  Babg  paw, 
And  Bragg  at  last  pick'd  out  a  place  to  hare  another  show. 
The  place  was  on  Stone  Rirer,  near  Mnrfreesborough  town. 
And  to  see  tbe  show  the  people  oame  from  all  the  oonntry  loo&d: 
Some  forty  thousand  Federals  came,  with  steady  st^  and  flow, 
And  fifty  thousand  rebels  tiajf'd  to  see  the  famous  show. 

And  theie  they  saw  **  the  Elephant"  My  graoioiu  I  how  he'd  grovs 
Since  first  we  saw  him  roaming  in  Kentucky  all  alone! 
We  saw  him  in  the  cedar  grove,  we  saw  him  on  tbe  plain. 
And  some  who  saw  him  on  that  day  will  see  him  ne'er  agua. 
And  now,  whene'er  we  hear  a  man  talk  loud  about  his  mlgh^ 
And  tell  about  his  bravery,  and  what  he'd  do  in  fight, 
And  tell  how  many  foes  he'd  whip  and  make  them  run  and  paof^ 
We  simply  say.  You  ne'er  have  seen  the  famous  "  Elephant.'' 


*'  Thi  Old  Union  Wagon,"  written  and  oompoBod  by  Bev.  John  E  Loiff, 
chaplain  of  the  37th  Indiana  Yolanteers,  is  an  admirable  Bpedmeoofi 
popular  patriotic  army  melody.  It  was  written  at  the  head-qosrten  d 
General  Negle/s  division,  at  Camp  Hamilton,  on  the  "  Overton  PkntMiin,'' 
five  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  was  originally  intended  msdj  « 
a  camp-song  in  answer  to  "The  Southern  Wagon,"  whidi  the  "Seoili* 
damsels  are  always  ready  to  sing  for  the  "Yankees."  It  was  afterwrfi 
published  by  John  Church,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  as  sheet-music,  and  was  wbj 
with  great  ^dcU  at  Pike's  Opera-House,  at  the  immense  Union  mwdsg 
held  there  to  respond  to  the  resolutions  sent  by  the  Army  of  the  Cunba' 
land  to  the  people  of  the  North.  It  is  now  having  a  great  run  Inikf^ 
and  the  army.    The  words  are  as  follow: — 

THE  OLD  UNIOU  WAGWIT. 

In  Unele  Sam's  dominion,  in  eighteen  sixty-one^ 

The  fight  between  Secession  and  Union  was  begun : 

The  South  declared  they'd  have  the  "  rights"  whioh  Unele  Sam  denied, 

Or  in  their  secesh  wagon  they'd  all  take  a  ride. 

Hurrah  for  the  wagon,  the  old  Union  wagon  I 
Well  stiok  to  our  wagon  and  all  take  a  ride ! 

The  makers  of  our  wagon  were  men  of  solid  wit; 

They  made  it  out  of  "Charter  Oak,"  that  would  not  rot  or  split; 

Its  wheels  are  of  material  the  strongest  and  the  best. 

And  two  are  named  the  North  and  South,  and  two  the  Bast  and  WeA 
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Out  wagon-fted  is  strong  enongh  for  taxj  '' roroltitlon," 

In  taot,  'tis  the  *'huir  of  the  «<old  Constitntion ;" 

Her  oonpling's  strong,  her  axle's  long,  and,  anywhere  yon  get  her, 

Ko  monarch's  frovn  can  ''back  her  down,"  no  traitor  can  %ymt  her. 

This  good  old  Union  wagon  the  nation  all  admired ; 

Her  wheeU  had  ran  for  foorsoore  years  and  never  onoe  been  "  iirtd;*' 

Her  passengers  were  happy,  as  along  her  way  she  whirled, 

For  the  good  old  Union  wagon  was  the  gloiy  of  the  world  I 

Bat  when  old  Abram  took  command,  the  Sonth  wheel  got  displeased, 
Because  the publte /at  was  gone  that  kept  her  axle  greased; 
And  when  he  gathered  np  the  reins  and  started  on  his  ronte, 
She  plnnged  into  secession  and  knock'd  some  ''felloes"  out! 

Now,  while  in  this  secession  mire  the  wheel  was  sticking  tightly, 

Some  tory  passengers  got  mad  and  cursed  the  driver  slightly ; 

But  Abram  ''couldn't  see  it^"  so  ho  didn't  heed  their  clatter: 

"  There's  too  much  black  mud  on  the  wheel,"  says  he :— ''  tkaf§  wAaC*  ihe  master,* 

So  Abram  gave  them  notice  that  in  eighteen  sixty-three. 
Unless  the  rebels  "  dried  it  ap,"  he'd  set  their  niggers  free,  ' 
And  then  the  man  that  led  the  ran  to  fight  against  his  nation 
Would  drop  his^  gun,  and  home  he'd  run,  to  fight  against  9tarvaUon, 

When  Abram  said  he'd  free  the  slaves  that  f^imish'd  their  supplies. 
It  open'd  Northern  traitors'  moutJU  and  Southern  traitors'  eyes. 
"  The  slaves,"  said  they, ''  will  run  away,  if  you  thus  rashly  firee  them  t" 
But  Abram  *'  guess'd  perhaps  they'd  best  go  home  and  oversee  them." 

Around  our  Union  wagon,  with  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 

A  million  soldiers  rally,  with  hearts  as  true  as  steel; 

And  of  all  the  generals,  high  or  low,  that  help  to  save  the  nation. 

There's  none  that  strikes  a  harder  blow  than  General  EmaneipaHou  I 

Hurrah  for  the  wagon,  the  old  Union  wagon ! 

Well  stick  to  our  wagon  and  all  take  a  ride ! 


Thje  following  effusion  was  found  in  a  rebel  mail-package  captured  upon 
the  person  of  a  Confederate  spy  and  containing  some  two  hundred  letters 
from  rebeldom  to  friends  within  our  lines.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
it,  no  one  can  question  its  entire  originality.  The  poet  seems  to  be  heartily 
sick  of  the  war,  and  gives  vent  in  verse  to  his  feelings, — ^no  prose  being 
strong  enough  to  do  them  justice.  We  give  **  his  piece,''  with  all  its  beau* 
ties,  verhaHm  et  literatim.  Upon  an  outer  fold  of  the  soiled  manuscript  is 
written,  "  W  R  Brown  to  Sally  Brown  a  song  composed  by  me." 

UPON}  THE,  WAEj 


This  is  a  War  of  dreadM  scourrage 
OF  which  it  takes  a  man  of  courrage 
It  iJ  a  war  of  subgugation 
OF  which  there  is  no  cessation 

And  we  are  all  on  the  go  down 


This  is  a  war  of  great  invasion, 
For  which  there  is  no  good  occasion 
It  is  war  of  confiscation 
OF  which  there  \s  no  obligation 

And  we  are  all  on  the  go  dewra 
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This  is  a  War  of  great  oonfviion 
OF  Yankej  foolish  vain  intmsioii 
It  is  a  war  of  Tain  Ambition 
And  oaosed  Amerrioas  bad  condition 

And  we  are  all  on  the  go  down 

This  is  a  War  of  death  and  Blood 
OF  whieh  there  oant  be  any  good 
It  is  a  War,  that's,  Terry  bad 
Oh  let  it  oease  and  aU  be  glad 

Or  we  are  all  on  the  go  down 

This  is  a  War,  that's,  long  beginding 
OF  which  no  man  can  tell  the  ending 
It  is  a  War  that's  fast  and  slow 
It  brings  the  high  and  lofty  low 

And  we  are  all  on  the  go  down. 

This  is  a  War  of  dreadful  borrow 
Which  causes  Weeping  griefe  and  Sorrow 
This  is  a  War  while  womens  moaming 
Men  are  seiTering  dieing  groaning 

And  we  are  all  on  the  go  down 

This  is  a  War  we  all  regret 

OF  which  too  many  are  inclined  to  Aret 


Yon  take  it  easy  and  be  lengsid 
For  in  this  War  we  are  all  eoniMi 
And  we  are  all  oo  thsfo  dm 

This  in  »  War,  the  Prophets  sty 
OF  which  the  south  shall  gsia  tbi  dij 
Bnt  the  I«ord  hath  wOled  Un  teba 
That  none  hath  gunded  ityetveiee 
And  we  are  all  on  the  fo  dm 

This  War  has  cansed  the  daAtd  Qad 
And  rained  Amerrica  that  can  wispra: 
And  Wrapted  a  great  and  mig^tj  tn^i 
OF  onoe  happy  Amerriea'i  mu  is  ikmi 
And  we  are  all  on  the  go  den 

This  is  a  War  we  all  mnst  know 
Thats  Rageing  Fast  and  eodin^ilffv 
While  ambition  excitement  ragwsg  Mjk 
Its  bringing  want  starration  nigfa 

And  we  are  all  OB  Uiegodfii 

This  War ;  Oh  Lord'  do  let  it  omm 
And  this  people  speak  lasting  p«n 
And  instead  of  death  sorrow  ud  m 
Religion  peace  health  and  life  bcgii 
For  we  are  all  on  thego  dsfa 


BATTLE  OF  STONE  RIVER. 


^f  dal  %tpri  ^  |Ra]0r-(Snterat  Mm.  |f.  ^oiserrans. 

HlA1>-QnABTKBa  DXPABTMBHT  0?  THI  CUHBKELAKD, 
HUUBUSBOROnOH,  TXNNIMKB,  VobnMij  12, 1863. 

Gknbkal: — As  the  sub-reports  are  now  nearly  all  in,  I  hare  the  honor  to 
iibmit,  for  the  information  of  the  general-in-chief,  the  subjoined  report,  with- 
kccompanjing  sub-reports,  maps,  and  statistical  rolls  of  the  battle  of  Stone 
iiver. 

To  a  proper  understanding  of  this  battle,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  state  the 

PEEX.IMIHABT  M0VXMBNT8  AND   PBBPABATI0N8 

Assuming  command  of  the  army,  at  LouisTille,  on  the  27th  day  of  October, 
it  was  found  concentrated  at  Bowling  Qreen  and  Glasgow,  distant  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  f^om  Louisyille;  from  whence,  after  replenishing 
with  ammunition,  supplies,  and  clothing,  they  moTed  on  to  Nashrille,  the 
advance-corps  reaching  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  NoTcmber,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  from  LouisTille. 

At  this  distance  from  my  base  of  supplies,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  open  the  Louisville  Sl  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  The  cars  commenced  runniog  through  on  the  26th  of  November, 
previous  to  which  time  our  supplies  had  been  brought  by  rail  to  Mitohellsvilje, 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Nashville,  and  from  thence,  by  constant  labor,  we 
had  been  able  to  haul  enough  to  replenish  the  exhausted  stores  for  the  gar- 
rison at  Nashville,  and  subsist  the  troops  of  the  moving  army. 

From  the  26th  of  November  to  the  26th  of  December,  every  effort  was  bent 
to  complete  the  clothing  of  the  army,  to  provide  it  with  ammunition,  and  re- 
plenish the  depot  at  Nashville  with  needful  supplies  to  insure  us  against  want 
from  the  largest  possible  detention  likely  to  occur  by  the  breaking  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad;  and,  to  insure  this  work,  the  road  was 
guarded  by  a  heavy  force  posted  at  Gallatin. 

The  enormous  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  rebel  cavalry  kept  our  little 
cavalry  force  almost  within  the  infantry  lines,  and  gave  the  enemy  control  of 
the  entire  country  around  us.  It  was  obvious,  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
should  be  confronted  by  Bragg's  army,  recruited  by  an  inexorable  conscription, 
and  aided  by  clouds  of  mounted  men,  formed  into  a  guerrilla-like  cavalry  to 
avoid  the  hardships  of  conscription  and  infantry  service.  The  evident  diffi- 
culties and  labors  of  an  advance  into  this  country,  and  against  such  a  force,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  our  base  of  operations,  with  which  we  irere  connected 
by  a  single  precarious  thread,  made  it  manifest  that  our  policy  was  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  travel  over  as  much  as  possible  of  the  space  that  separated  us, — 
thus  avoiding  for  us  the  wear  and  tear  and  diminution  of  our  forces,  and  sub- 
jecting the  enemy  to  all  these  inconveniences,  besides  increasing  for  him  and 
diminishing  for  us  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  defeat. 
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The  means  Uken  to  obtain  this  end  were  eminently  BnceesBfoL  Theeuq: 
expecting  us  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  NashTiilo,  had  prepared  his  m 
winter  quarters  at  Murfreesborough,  with  the  hope  of  possibly  making  tkeae 
Nashrille,  and  had  sent  a  large  caralrj  force  into  West  Tennessee  M  isscy 
Qrant,  and  another  large  force  into  Kentucky  to  break  up  the  railroad,  h  a 
absence  of  these  forces,  and  with  adequate  supplies  in  NashTiilo,  the  Br^ 
ment  was  judged  opportune  for  an  advance  on  the  rebels.  Polk's  and  £1^ 
Smith's  forces  were  at  Murfireesborough,  and  Hardee's  corps  on  the  ShelbpU 
and  NolensTille  pike,  between  Triune  and  Eagleyille,  with  an  adtaIlo^gnR 
at  NolensTille ;  while  our  troops  lay  in  front  of  Nashyille,  on  the  Fiukih, 
NolensTille,  and  Murfreesborough  turnpikes. 

THl  PLAir  or  TBI  MOTZMMNTfl 

Was  as  follows : — 

McCook,  with  three  dirisions,  to  adrance  by  the  Nolensrille  pi^^e  to  Trkat. 

Thomas,  with  two  divisions  (Negley's  and  Rousseau's),  to  adranee  on  ka 
right,  by  the  Franklin  and  Wilson  pikes,  threatening  Hardee's  right,  utd  tba 
to  fall  in  by  the  cross-roads  to  NolensTille. 

Crittenden,  with  Wood's,  Palmer's,  and  Van  Clcve's  divisions,  to  sdTMceVj 
the  Murfreesborough  pike  to  Lavergne. 

With  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  Nolensville,  McOook  was  to  sttack  Hardee « 
Triune ;  and  if  the  enemy  reinforced  Hardee,  Thomas  was  to  support  McCoak. 

If  MoGook  beat  Hardee,  or  Hardee  retreated,  and  the  enemy  met  os  at  Stevut  i 
Greek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne,  Crittenden  was  to  attack  him;  Thean 
was  to  come  in  on  his  left  flank,  and  McCook,  after  detaching  a  division  t: 
pursue  or  observe  Hardee,  if  retreating  south,  was  to  move,  with  theremii»ler 
)f  his  force,  on  their  rear. 

THS   MOYBMBNT 

Began  on  the  momfng  of  the  26th  of  ]>ecember.  McCook  advasced  od  i^i 
Nolensville  pike,  skirmishing  his  way  all  day,  meeting  with  stiff  refflsUiee 
from  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  closing  the  day  by  a  brisk  fight,  whicfe  p" 
him  possession  of  Nolensville  and  the  hills  one  and  a  half  miles  in  frost  cap- 
turing one  gun,  by  the  101st  Ohio  and  15th  Wisconsin  Regiments,  hiBlowlta 
day  being  about  seventy-five  killed  and  wounded. 

Thomas  followed  on  the  right,  and  closed  Negley's  division  on  5olaii'« 
pike,  leaving  the  other  (Rousseau's)  division  on  the  right  flank. 

Crittenden  advanced  to  Lavergne,  skirmishing  heavily  on  his  finest,  cwi 
rough  country,  intersected  by  forests  and  cedar-brakes,  with  but  slight  loft 

On  the  26th,  General  McCook  advanced  on  Triune;  but  his  movement  was  tt 
tarded  by  a  dense  fog,  , 

Crittenden  had  orders  to  delay  his  movements  until  McCook  had  wi«w 
Triune  and  developed  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  at  that  point,  so  that » 
could  be  determined  which  Thomas  was  to  support.  . 

McCook  arrived  at  Triune,  and  reported  that  Hardee  had  retreated,  and  tw 
he  had  sent  a  division  in  pursuit.  .. 

Crittenden  began  his  advance  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  driviDg  beftrtWJ 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  supported  by  Maney's  brigade  of  rebel  infantry, »" 
reached  Stewart's  Creek,  the  8d  Kentucky  gallantly  charging  the  i«J 
guard  of  the  enemy,  and  saving  the  bridge,  on  which  had  been  pUced*?^ 
of  rails  that  had  been  set  on  fire.     This  was  Saturday  night  , 

McCook  having  settled  the  fact  of  Hardee's  retreat,  Thomas  moved  KefBr 
division  on  to  join  Crittenden  at  Stewart's  Creek,  and  moved  Hoaste^' 
Nolensville.  ,   . 

On  Sunday  the  troops  rested,  except  Rousseau's  division,  which  was  owenj 
to  move  on  to  Stewartsborough.  and  Willich's  brigade,  which  M  po»r 
Hardee  as  far  as  Riggs's  Cross-Roads,  and  had  determined  the  fftct  that  Htf^ 
had  gone  to  Murfreesborough,  when  they  returned  to  Triune.       ^         «a 

On  Monday  morning  McCook  was  ordered  to  move  from  Tnon^  ^ 
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rson's  Cross-Roftds,  six  milefl  from  Murfreesborough,  learing  a  brigade  at 
Lone. 

Crittenden  crossed  Stewart's  Creek  by  the  Smjma  bridge,  on  the  main  Mar- 
lesborough  pike,  and  Neglej  by  the  ford,  two  miles  aboTe, — their  whole  foroe  to 
▼anoo  on  Murfreesborongh,  distant  eleven  miles. 

Rousseau  was  to  remain  at  Stewart's  Creek  until  his  train  oame  np,  and  pre- 
re  himself  to  follow. 

McOook  reached  Wilkerson's  Cross-Boads  by  eTening,  with  an  advance  bri* 
.de  at  OTerall's  Creek,  saving  and  holding  the  bridge,  meeting  with  but  little 
sistance. 

Crittenden's  oorps  advanced,  Palmer  leading,  on  the  Murfreesborongh  pike, 
Uowed  by  Negley,  of  Thomas's  oorps,  to  within  three  miles  of  Murfreesborongh, 
^ying  had  several  brisk  skirmishes,  driving  the  enemy  rapidly,  saving  two 
ridges  on  the  route,  and  forcing  the  enemy  back  to  his  intrenchments. 
About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  a  signal-message  coming  from  the  front,  from  Gene- 
1,1  Palmer,  aaid  that  he  was  in  sight  of  Murf^eesborough,  and  the  enemy  were 
tinning.  An  order  was  sent  to  General  Crittenden  to  send  a  division  to  occupy 
lurfreesborough. 

This  led  General  Crittenden,  on  reaching  the  enemy's  front,  to  order  Barker's 
»rigade  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  on  his  left,  where  he  surprised  a  regiment 
»f  Breckinridge's  division,  and  drove  it  back  on  its  main  lines,  not  more  than 
Lve  hundred  yards  distant,  in  considerable  confusion ;  and  he  held  this  position 
intil  General  Crittenden  was  advised,  by  prisoners  captured  by  Harker's  bri- 
gade, that  Breckinridge  was  in  force  on  his  front,  when,  it  being  dark,  he  ordered 
,he  brigade  back  across  the  river,  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  the  com- 
manding general  on  his  arrival,  to  whom  he  apologized  for  not  having  carried 
out  the  order  to  occupy  Murfreesborough.  The  general  approved  of  his  action, 
of  course,  the  order  to  occupy  MurAreesborough  having  been  based  on  the  in- 
formation received  from  General  Crittenden's  advance  division  that  the  enemy 
yrere  retreating  from  Murfreesborough. 

Crittenden's  corps,  with  Negley's  division,  bivouacked  in  order  of  battle,  dis- 
tant seven  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  our  left  extending 
down  the  river  some  five  hundred  yards.  The  Pioneer  Brigade,  bivouacking 
still  lower  down,  prepared  three  fords,  and  covered  one  of  them,  while  Wood's 
division  covered  the  other  two. 

Van  Cleve's  division  being  in  reserve,  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  Bousseau, 
with  two  brigade,  was  ordered  down  early  from  Stewart's  Creek,  leaving  one 
brigade  there  and  sending  another  to  Smyrna  to  cover  our  left  and  rear,  and 
took  his  place  in  reserve  in  rear  of  Palmer's  right,  while  General  Negley 
moved  on  through  the  cedar-brakes  until  his  right  rested  on  the  Wilkerson 
pike.  The  Pioneer  Corps  cut  roads  through  the  cedars  for  his  ambulances  and 
ammunition-wagons. 

The  commanding  general  remained  with  the  left  and  centre,  examining  the 
ground,  while  General  McCook  moved  forward  ftrom  Wilkerson's  Cross-Boads, 
slowly  and  steadily,  meeting  with  heavy  resistance,  fighting  his  way  from  Over- 
all's Creek  until  he  got  into  position,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
killed  and  wounded. 

Our  small  division  of  caralry — say  three  thousand  men — had  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  General  Stanley  took  two,  and  accompanied  General 
McGook,  fighting  his  way  across  Arom  the  Wilkerson  to  the  Franklin  pike  and 
below  it,  Colonel  Zahn's  brigade  leading  gallantly,  and  meeting  with  such 
heavy  resistance  that  McCook  sent  two  brigades  from  Johnson's  division,  which 
succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  into  position,  while  the  Sd  Brigade,  which 
had  been  left  at  Triune,  moved  forward  f^om  that  place  and  arrived  at  night- 
fall near  General  McCook's  head-quarters.  Thus,  on  the  close  of  the  80th  the 
troops  had  all  got  into  position. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  McCook  had  reported  his  arrival 
on  the  Wilkerson  pike,  joining  Thomas, — ^the  result  of  the  combat  in  the  after- 
noon, near  Qrieson's  house,  and  the  fact  that  Sheridan  was  in  position  there, 
that  his  right  was  advancing  to  support  the  cavalry, — also  that  Hardee's  corps, 
▼ith  tiro  divisions  of  Polk's,  was  on  his  front,  extending  down  towards  the 
Salem  pike. 
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Without  any  map  of  the  groimd,  whioh  was  to  as  terra  meo^miay  wbeDGtsn 
MeCook  informed  the  general  commanding  that  his  corps  was  feeing  iti^ 
to  the  east,  the  general  commanding  told  him  that  aaeh  a  direetion  to  ^  bt 
did  not  appear  to  him  a  proper  one,  but  that  it  ought,  with  the  exoeptieB(j& 
left,  to  face  much  more  nearly  south,  with  Johnson^s  dinsion  in  resem,  h 
that  this  matter  must  be  confided  to  him,  who  knew  the  ground  oTerwiiekk 
had  fought. 

At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  the  corps  commanders  met  at  the  head-qnutosif  dr 
general  commanding,  who  explained  to  them  the  following 

PLAH  or  THS  BATIXa. 

HcCook  was  to  occupy  the  most  adTantageoas  position,  refusing  Us  right  a 
much  as  practicable  and  necessary  to  secure  it,  to  receiTO  the  sttaekoftbt 
enemy,  or,  if  that  did  not  come,  to  attack  himneU;  sufficient  to  hold  ali  tbf 
force  on  his  firont. 

Thomas  and  Palmer  to  open  with  skirmishing,  and  gain  the  eoxsafz  eon 
and  left  as  far  as  the  river. 

GritUnden  to  cross  Van  Cleye's  dirision  at  the  lower  ford,  eoTered  »&d  mf- 
ported  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  to  adyance  on  Breckinridge. 

Wood's  diyision  to  follow  by  brigades,  crossing  at  the  upper  ford,  sad,  BMiisf 
on  Van  Cleye's  right,  to  carry  every  thing  before  them  into  Mnrfreefibowogk. 

This  would  have  given  us  two  divisions  against  one,  and,  as  soon  S8  &««^ 
rid^  had  been  dislodged  from  his  position,  the  batteries  of  Wood'i  dirissi. 
taking  position  on  the  heights  east  of  Stone  Biver,  in  advance,  woohi  m  t^ 
enemy's  works  in  reverse,  would  dislodge  them,  and  enable  Palmer's  diri^ 
to  press  them  back  and  drive  them  westward  across  the  river  or  thna^  tu 
woods,  while  Thomas,  sustaining  the  movement  on  the  centre,  would  adnw 
on  the  right  of  Palmer,  crushing  their  right,  and  Crittenden's  corps,  •dtjnej 
would  take  Murfreesborough,  and  then,  moving  westward  on  the  ^^^^ 
road,  get  in  their  flank  and  rear,  and  cbrive  them  into  the  country,  tonro 
Salem,  with  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  and  probably  destrojicf 
their  army. 

It  was  explained  to  them  that  this  combination,  insuring  us  a  vast  ^^i*"?]^ 
on  our  left,  required  for  its  success  that  Qeneral  McCook  should  be  tble  ioj^ 
his  position  for  three  hours;  that,  if  necessary  to  recede  at  all,  he  sbonMreov 
as  he  had  advanced  on  the  preceding  day ,  slowly,  as  steadily,  refjisiBghiiriga) 
thereby  rendering  our  success  certain.  . 

Having  thus  explained  the  plan,  the  general  commanding  addrewea  w»s^ 
McCook  as  follows: —  .      .     ,• 

"  You  know  the  ground;  you  have  fought  over  it;  yon  know  its  dift««*>* 
Can  you  hold  your  present  position  for  three  hours  ?" 

To  which  General  McCook  responded,—* 

"Yes;  I  think  I  can." 

The  general  commanding  then  said, — 

'*!  don't  like  the  facing  so  much  to  the  east,  but  must  confide  that  t»J^ 
who  know  the  ground.  If  you  don't  think  your  present  the  host  poewa 
change  it.    It  is  only  necessary  for  you  to  make  things  snre." 

The  officers  then  returned  to  their  commands.  ^ 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  the  troops  breakfasted,  tBdllow» 
their  arms,  and  by  seven  o'clock  were  preparing  for  the 


The  movement  began  on  the  left  by  Van  Cleve,  who  covered  the  "•''^'^ 
the  lower  fords.  Wood  prepared  to  sustain  and  follow  him.  The  «ne»7  jw*r 
while  had  prepared  to  attack  General  McCook,  and  by  six  b°^*'!  .  vi\!| 
advanced  in  heavy  columns,  regimental  front,  his  left  attacking  ^^7*!^ 
Kirk's  brigades,  of  Johnson's  division,  which  were,  after  a  sharp  ^^^[^7? 
contest,  crumbled  to  pieces  and  driven  baok,  leaving  Edgartea'e  toi  ^ 
Qoodspeed's  batteries  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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The  enemy,  following  up,  attacked  Davis's  division,  and  speedily  dislcdged 
^st's  brigade.  Carlin's  brigade  was  compelled  to  follow,  as  Woodruffs  bri- 
de, from  the  weight  of  testimony,  had  previously  left  its  position  on  his  left, 
hnaon's  brigades,  in  retiring,  inclined  too  far  to  the  west,  and  were  too  much 
iittered  to  make  a  combined  resistance,  though  they  fought  bravely  at  one  or 

0  points  before  reaching  Wilkerson's  pike.  The  reserve  brigade  of  Johnson's 
vision,  advancing  from  its  bivouac  near  Wilkerson's  pike  towards  the  right, 
ok  a  good  position,  and  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  stand,  as  the  whole 
bel  left  was  moving  up  on  the  ground  abandoned  by  our  troops. 

Within  an  hour  ft-om  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  battle,  a  staff-officer 
om  General  McCook  arrived,  announcing  to  me  that  the  right  wing  was 
savily  pressed  and  needed  assistance ;  but  I  was  not  advised  of  the  rout  of 
illich's  and  Kirby's  brigades,  nor  of  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  Davis's  division, 
icessitated  thereby.  Moreover,  having  supposed  his  wing  posted  more  com- 
ictly,  and  his  right  more  refused,  than  it  really  was,  the  direction  of  the 
>ise  of  battle  did  not  indicate  to  me  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  consequently 
reoted  him  to  return  and  direct  General  McCook  to  dispose  his  troops  to  the 
ist  advantage,  and  to  hold  his  ground  obstinately.  Soon  after,  a  second 
ficer  from  General  McCook  arrived,  and  stated  that  the  right  wing  was 
3ing  driven, — a  fact  that  was  but  too  manifest,  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
>ise  of  battle  towards  the  north. 

General  Thomas  was  immediately  despatched  to  order  Rousseau — ^then  in 
iserve — into  the  cedar-brakes  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Sheridan.  General 
rittenden  was  ordered  to  suspend  Van  Clove's  movement  across  the  river  on 
16  left,  and  to  cover  the  crossing  with  one  brigade  and  move  the  other  two 
rigades  westward,  across  the  fields  towards  the  railroad,  for  a  reserve.  Wood 
as  also  directed  to  suspend  his  preparations  for  crossing,  and  to  hold  Hascall 

1  reserve. 

At  this  moment  fugitives  and  stragglers  from  MoCook's  corps  began  to  make 
lieir  appearance  through  the  cediir-brakes  in  such  numbers  that  I  became 
atisfied  that  McCook's  corps  was  routed.  I  therefore  directed  General  Crit- 
enden  to  send  Van  Cleve  in  to  the  right  of  Rousseau,  Wood  to  send  Colonel 
larker's  brigade  farther  down  the  Murfrees borough  pike,  to  go  in  and  attack 
he  enemy  on  the  right  of  Van  Cleve,  the  Pioneer  Brigade  meanwhile  occupy- 
ng  the  knoll  of  ground  west  of  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  and  about  four 
lundred  or  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  Palmer's  centre,  supporting 
Stokes's  battery.  Sheridan,  after  sustaining  four  successive  attacks,  gradually 
wung  his  right  round  southeasterly  to  a  northwestern  direction,  repulsing 
he  enemy  four  times,  losing  the  gallant  General  Sill  of  his  right  and  Colonel 
loberts  of  his  left  brigade,  when,  having  exhausted  his  ammunition,  Negley't 
livision  being  in  the  same  predicament,  and  heavily  pressed,  after  desperate 
ighting  they  fell  back  from  the  position  held  at  the  commencement,  through 
he  cedar  woods,  in  which  Rousseau's  division,  with  a  portion  of  Negley's  and 
Sheridan's,  met  the  advancing  enemy,  and  checked  his  movements. 

The  ammunition-train  of  the  right  wing,  endangered  by  its  sudden  discom- 
Sture,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Captain  Thruston,  of  the  Ist  Ohio  Regiment — . 
in  ordnance  officer,  who  by  his  energy  and  gallantry,  aided  by  a  charge  of 
cavalry  and  such  troops  as  he  could  pick  up,  carried  it  through  the  woods  to 
the  Murfreesborough  pike,  around  to  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  thus  enabling 
Lhe  troops  of  Sheridan's  division  to  replenish  their  empty  cartridge-boxes. 
During  all  this  time,  Palmer's  front  had  likewise  been  in  action,  the  enemy 
having  made  several  attempts  to  advance  upon  it.  At  this  stage  it  became 
necessary  to  readjust  the  line  of.  battle  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Rousseau 
and  Van  Cleve's  advance  having  relieved  Sheridan's  division  from  the  pressure, 
Negley's  division  and  Cruft's  brigade  from  Palmer^s  division  withdrew  ftrom 
their  original  position  in  front  of  the  cedars,  and  crossed  the  open  field  to 
the  east  of  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  about  four  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  our- 
front  line,  where  Negley  was  ordered  to  replenish  his  ammunition  and  form  in 
close  column  in  reserve. 

The  right  and  centre  of  our  line  now  extended  f^om  Haxen  to  the  Murfrees- 
borough pike,  in  a  northwesterly  direetion,  Hasoall  Bii|»p<urting  Haaen,  Ronaseaur 
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filling  tba  interval  to  the  I^ioneer  Brigade,  Negley  in  reserre.  Tan  C1«t«  f!4 
of  the  Pioneer  Brigade,  McCook's  corps  refused  on  hie  right  and  slif^tljii 
the  rear  on  the  Murfreeaborough  pike;  the  caralry  being  still  fanhertoui 
rear  on  the  Murfreesborough  pike  and  beyond  OTcrall's  Creek. 

The  enemy *s  infantry  and  cavalry  attack  on  our  extreme  right  wu  rtp^ 
by  Van  Cleve*8  division,  with  Harker's  brigade  and  the  cavalry.  After  sevnl 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  advance  on  this  new  line,  which  were  thorooilih 
repulsed,  as  were  also  the  attempts  on  the  left,  the  day  closed,  leaving  us  i2&*(en 
of  the  original  ground  on  our  left,  and  our  new  Une  advantageonslj  pcn^l 
with  open  ground  in  front,  swept  at  all  pointa  by  our  artillery.  We  k&d  'm 
heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  considerable  number  in  Btragjtlen  ni 
prisoners ;  also  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  the  horses  baring  been  slain,  li 
our  troops  being  unable  to  withdraw  them,  by  hand,  over  the  rough  ground;  W, 
the  enemy  had  b«en  roughly  handled  and  badly  damaged  at  all  points,  b&Tioeb)d 
no  success  where  we  had  open  ground  and  our  troops  were  properly  posted - 
none  which  did  not  depend  on  the  original  crushing  of  our  right  and  the  supe- 
rior masses  which  were,  in  consequence,  brought  to  bear  npon  the  Torn^ 
front  of  Sheridan's  and  Negley's  dirisions  and  a  part  of  Palmer's,  conpled  rJi 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  caused  by  the  circuitous  road  which  the  tnin  W 
taken  and  the  inconvenience  of  getting  it  from  a  remote  distance  throQgli  ^ 
cedars.  Orders  were  given  for  the  issue  of  all  the  spare  ammunition;  SBdn 
found  that  we  had  enough  for  another  battle,  the  onlj  question  being  vkst 
that  battle  was  to  be  fought. 

It  was  decided,  in  order  to  complete  our  present  lines,  that  the  left  9b>?cli 
be  retired  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  to  more  advantageous  ground,  ly 
extreme  left  resting  on  Stone  River,  above  the  lower  ford,  and  extending  tii 
Stokes's  battery.  Starkweather's  and  Walker's  brigades  arriring  netr  'k 
close  of  the  evening,  the  former  bivouacked  in  close  column,  in  reserre,  in  tk 
rear  of  McCook's  left,  and  the  latter  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Sheridw,  iw 
the  Murfreesborough  pike,  and  nert  morning  relieved  Van  Cleve,  who  Tttanti 
to  his  position  in  the  left  wing. 

DISPOSITION   F0&  JANUABT  1,1861 

After  oareftil  examination,  and  f^ee  consultation  with  corps  eommand«r8.  fal- 
lowed by  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground  in  the  rear  as  far  ts  ^^^^' 
Creek,  it  was  determined  to  await  the  enemy's  attack  in  that  position,  to  tm 
for  the  provision-train,  and  order  up  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition,  on  tie 
arrival  of  which,  should  the  enemy  not  attack,  offensive  operations  sboaH  ie 
resumed. 

No  demonstration  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January:  Crittenden  v« 
ordered  to  occupy  the  points  opposite  the  ford  on  his  left,  with  a  brigade. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  who  had  shown  signs  s 
movement  and  massing  on  our  right,  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  afieiIdaBi3e 
and  a  half  from  the  Murft-eesborough  pike ;  but  the  presence  of  (Jibson'j  tej- 

fade,  with  a  battery  occupying  the  woods  near  Overall's  Creek,  and  Neg^<f» 
Ivision,  and  a  portion  of  Rousseau's,  on  the  Murfreesborough  pike,  oppoati 
the  field,  put  an  end  to  this  demonstration ;  and  the  day  clc^  with  tnoitff 
demonstration  by  the  enemy,  on  Walker's  brigade,  which  ended  in  the  ase 
manner. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  enemy  opened  four  heavy  batteries  on  <>?''*®?!j 
And  made  a  strong  demonstration  of  an  attack  a  little  farther  to  the  right;  v^ 
a  well-directed  fire  of  artillery  soon  silenced  his  batteries,  while  the  guns  e 
Walker  and  Sheridan  put  an  end  to  his  effort  there.  .  .     . 

About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  while  the  commanding  general  was  examininf  w 
position  of  Crittenden's  left,  across  the  river,  which  was  now  held  h? J» 
Cleve's  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  from  Palmer's,  a  double  '"**.^[!r^ 
mishers  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  woods  in  a  southeasterly  direetK* 
^vancing  across  the  fields,  and  were  soon  followed  by  heavy  colomns  w 
infantry,  battalion  front,  with  three  batteries  of  artillery. 
Our  only  battery  on  this  side  of  the  river  had  been  withdrawn  vo*  * 
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Ible  point;  but  the  most  avftilablc  spot  was  pointed  out,  and  it  soon  opened 

e  upon   the  enemj.     The  line,   however,  advanced  steadily  to  within  one 

idred  yards  of  the  front  of  Van  Cleve's  division,  when  a  short  and  fierce 

lest  ensued.     Van  Cleve's  division,  giving  way,  retired  in  considerable  con- 

iou  acrusa  the  river,  followed  c'.osely  by  the  enemy. 

Jeneral  Crittenden  immediately  directed  his  chief  of  artillery  to  dispose  the 

teries  on  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  open  on  them,  while 

>  brigades  of  Negley's  division,  from  the  reserve,  and  the  Pioneer  Brigade, 

re  ordered  up  to  meet  the  onset. 

The  firing  was  terrific,  and  the  havoc  terrible.     The  enemy  retreated  more 

)idiy  than  they  had  advanced:  in  forty  minutes  they  lost  two  thousand 

n. 

Lreneral  Davis,  seeing  some  stragglers  from  Van  Cleve's  division,  took  one  of 

i  brigades  and  crossed  at  a  ford  below,  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank, 

d,  by  General  McCook's  order,   the  rest  of  his  division  was  permitted  to 

low ;  but,  when  he  arrived,  two  brigades  of  Negley's  division,  and  Hazen's 

igade  of   Palmer's  division,  had  pursued  the  flying  enemy  well  across  the 

Id,  capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  stand  of  colors. 

It  was  now  after  dark,  and  raining,  or  we  should  have  pursued  the  enemy 

to  Murfreesborough.     As  it  was,  Crittenden^s  corps  passed  over,  and,  with 

^vis,  occupied  the  crests,  which  were  intrenched  in  a  few  hours. 

Deeming  it  possible  that  the  enemy  might  again  attack  our  right  and  centre, 

lus  weakened,.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  demonstration  on  our  right  by 

heavy  division  of  camp-fires,  and  by  laying  out  a  line  of  battle  with  torches, 

hich  answered  the  purpose. 

SATURDAY,    THIRD  DAT   OF   JANVABT. 

It  rained  heavily  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morning:  the  ploughed  ground  over 
'hich  our  left  would  be  obliged  to  advance  was  impassable  for  artillery.  The 
mmunition- train  did  not  arrive  until  ten  o'clock:  it  was,  therefore,  deemed 
aadvisable  to  advance ;  but  batteries  were  put  in  position  on  the  left,  by  which 
he  ground  could  be  swept,  and  even  Murfreesborough  reached,  by  the  Parrott 
hells. 

A  heavy  and  constant  picket-firing  had  been  kept  up  on  our  right  and  centre 
tnd  extending  to  our  left,  which  at  last  became  so  annoying  that,  in  the  after'* 
icon,  I  directed  the  corps  commanders  to  clear  their  fronts. 

Occupying  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  Murfreesborough  pike  with  sharp- 
ihooters,  the  enemy  had  annoyed  Rousseau  all  day,  and  General  Thomas  and 
limself  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them  and  their  supports,  which  covered 
I  ford.  This  was  granted,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  four  batteries  was  opened  for 
:en  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  Rousseau  sent  two  of  his  regiments,  which,  with 
Spear's  Tennesseeans  and  the  85th  niinois  Volunteers,  that  had  come  out 
with  the  wagon-train,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and  after  a  sharp  contest 
cleared  the  woods,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  trenches,  capturing  from 
seventy  to  eighty  prisoners. 

Sunday  morning,  the  4th  of  January,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  com- 
mence offensive  movements,  and  news  soon  reached  us  that  the  enemy  had  fled 
from  Murfreesborough.  Burial-parties  were  sent  out  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
the  cavalry  was  sent  to  reconnoitre. 

Early  Monday  morning,  General  Thomas  advanced,  driving  the  rear-guard  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  before  him  six  or  seven  miles,  towards  Manchester. 

McCook's  and  Crittenden's  corps,  following,  took  position  in  fironi  of  the 
town,  occupying  MurfVeesborough. 

We  learned  that  the  enemy's  infantry  had  reached  Shelbyrille  by  twelve  m. 
on  Sunday;  but,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  bringing  tip  supplies,  and 
the  loss  of  five  hundri^  and  fifty-seven  artillery  horves,  farther  pumuit  was 
deemed  inadvisable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  following 
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OSNKSAL   SUMMABT 

• 

Of  the  operations  and  results  of  the  series  of  skirmishes  elosing  vttk  ti« 
battle  of  Stone  River  and  the  occupation  of  Murfreesborough.  We  mcred  a 
the  enemy  with  the  following  forces : — 

Infantry 41,421 

Cayalry ^  8,296 

Artillery ^ -  2,228 

Total 46,  WO 

We  fought  the  battle  with  the  following  forces : — 

Infantry -.37.977 

Cavalry 8,200 

Artillery ..-  2,223 

ToUl 48,400 

We  lost  in  killed : — 

Officers -     92 

Enlisted  men 1,441 

ToUl 1,538 

We  lost  in  wounded: — 

Officers.^ SM 

Enlisted  men 6,861 

Total 7.245 

Total  killed  and  wounded 8,778 

Being  20.08  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force  in  action. 

OUB  LOSS   IN  PRISOHBBS 

Is  not  fully  made  out;  but  the  Provost-Marshal  General  SAys,  from  pRScK 
information,  they  will  fall  short  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred. 

If  there  are  any  more  bloody  battles  on  record,  considering  the  newnen  nA 
iuezpericsnoe  of  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  or  if  there  have  been  men 
fighting-qualities  displayed  by  any  people,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  it 

A8  TO  THTB   OOHDITION   OW  THB  TIGHT, 

We  may  say  that  we  operated  over  an  unknown  country,  against  a  p<»itiaB 
which  was  fifteen  per  cent,  better  than  our  own,  every  foot  of  ground  iM 
approaches  being  well  known  to  the  enemy,  and  that  these  dlsadvADtages  wtn 
fatally  euhnnced  by  the  faulty  position  of  our  right  wing. 

The  force  we  fought  is  estimated  as  follows.  We  have  prisoners  from  cm 
nundred  and  thirty-two  regiments  of  infantry  (consolidations  counted  as  one), 
averaging  from  those  in  General  Bushrod  Johnson's  division  four  hundred  lad 
eleven  each, — say,  for  certain,  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  wiU  give 

182  regiments  infantry,  say  850  men  each...... 46,200 

12  battalions  sharpshooters,  say  100  men  each 1,200 

28  battalions  of  artillery,  say  80  men  each 1,840 

29  regiments  cavalry,  men  each 4001  lo  ooa 

24  organizations  of  cavalry,  men  each 70/    ^ 

220  62,620 
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elr  average  loss,  taken  from  the  Btatistics  of  Cleborne,  Breckinridge,  and 
era*  8  dWisions,  was  about  two  thoasand  and  eightj  each.  This,  for  six 
ions  of  infantry  and  one  of  eavalry,  will  amount  to  fourteen  thousand  five 
Lred  and  sixty  men,— or  to  ours  nearly  as  one  hundred  and  sixty-fiTe  to 
hundred. 

r  fourteen  thousand  fiye  hundred  and  sixty  rebels  struck  by  our  missiles, 
estimated  that  twenty  thousand  rounds  of  artillery  hit  seyen  hundred  nnd 
ity-eight  men,  two  millioo  rounds  of  musketry  hit  thirteen  thousand  eight 
dred  and  thirty-two  men, — averaging  twenty-seyen  oannon-shots  to  hit  one 
I,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  musket-shots  to  hit  one  man. 
ur  losa  was  as  follows: — 

Per  cent. 

ht  wing ..15,988.     Musketry  and  artillery  loss 20.72 

itre 10,866.  «•  "  «*  18.4 

twing 18,288.  "  "  •«  24.6 

)n  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  we  fought  superior  numbers  on  unknown 
>und,  inflicting  much  more  injury  than  we  suffered.  We  were  always  supe- 
T  on  equal  gpround  with  equal  numbers,  and  only  failed  of  a  most  crushing 
itory  on  Wednesday  by  the  extension  and  direction  of  our  right  wing. 
This  closes  the  narrative  of  the  movements  and  seven  days'  fighting  which 
rminated  with  the  occupation  of  Mnrfreesborough.  For  a  detailed  history 
the  parts  taken  in  the  battles  of  the  different  commands,  their  obstinate 
avery  and  patient  endurance,  in  which  the  new  regiments  vied  with  those  of 
ore  experience,  I  must  refer  to  the  accompanying  sub-reports  of  the  corps, 
vision,  cavalry,  and  artillery  commanders. 

Besides  the  mention  which  has  been  already  made  of  the  service  of  our 
'tillery  by  the  brigade,  division,  and  corps  commanders,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to 
iy  that  such  a  marked  evidence  of  skill  in  handling  the  batteries,  and  in  firing 
>w  with  such  effect,  appears  in  this  battle  to  deserve  special  commendation. 

Among  the  lesser  commands  which  deserve  special  mention  for  distinguished 
ervice  in  the  battle  is  the  Pioneer  Corps,  a  body  of  seventeen  hundred  (1700) 
icn,  composed  of  details  from  the  companies  of  each  infantry  regiment,  organ- 
Eed  and  instructed  by  Captain  James  St.  Clair  Morton,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
!hlcf  Engineer  of  this  army,  which  marched  as  an  infantry  brigade  with  the  left 
ving,  made  bridges  at  Stewart's  Creek,  prepared  and  guarded  the  fort  at  Stone 
liver  on  the  nights  of  the  29th  and  30th,  supported  Stokes's  battery,  and  fought 
IV ith  valor  and  determination  on  the  3l8t,  holding  its  position  until  relieved; 
)n  the  morning  of  the  2d  advancing  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  gallantry 
Lo  support  Van  Clove's  division  against  the  aUack  on  our  left;  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  constructing  a  bridge  and  batteries  between  that  time  and 
Saturday  evening;  and  the  efficiency  and  esprit  de  corps  suddenly  developed  in 
thi<i  command,  its  gallant  behavior  in  action,  the  eminent  service  it  is  con- 
tinually rendering  the  army,  entitle  both  officers  and  men  to  special  public 
notice  and  thanks,  while  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  distinguished 
ability  and  capacity  of  Captain  Morton,  who  will  do  honor  to  his  promotion  to 
a  brigadier-general,  which  the  President  has  promised  him. 

The  ability,  order,  and  method  exhibited  in  the  management  of  the  wounded 
elicited  the  warmest  commendation  from  all  our  general  officers, — in  which  I 
most  cordially  join. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  to  be  cared  for,  through  the  energy  of  Dr. 
Swift,  Medical  Director,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Weeds  and  the  senior  surgeons 
of  the  various  commands,  there  was  less  suffering  from  delay  than  I  have  ever 
before  witnessed. 

The  10th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  at  Stewart's  Creek,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  W.  Burke  commanding,  deserve  especial  praise  for  the  ability  and  spirit 
with  which  they  held  their  post,  defended  our  trains,  secured  their  guards, 
chased  away  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry,  saving  a  large  wagon-train,  and  arrested 
and  retained  for  service  some  two  thousand  stragglers  from  the  battle-field. 

The  Ist  Regiment  of  Michigan  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  at  Lavergne,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Innes,  fighting  behind  a  slight  protection  of  wagons  and 
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bruBh,  gallantly  repulsed  a  charge  from  more  tban  ten  times  ihA  nnahm  ■ 
Wheeler* 8  cayahry. 

For  distinguished  acts  of  individaal  zeal,  heroism,  gallftntry,  and  good  r  ^ 
duct,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  "Litt  of  Special  Mentions  and  Recomatmrs^-.  - 
for  Promotion"  wherein  are  named  some  of  the  many  noble  men  wbe  ks^ 
distinguished  themselyes  and  done  honor  to  their  country  and  the  star- 
symbol  of  its  unity.  But  those  named  •there  are  by  no  means  all  wbr- 
names  will  be  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  honor  we  are  preparing  and  h^'Z* 
have  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  our  countrymen.  To  say  that  sae^  se 
as  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas,  true  and  prudent,  distingniahed  in  eeva* 
and  on  many  battle-fields  for  his  courage,  or  Major-General  McCook,  a  trir. 
faithful,  and  loyal  soldier,  who  bravely  breasted  battle  at  Shiloh  and  at  Perrr 
▼ille,  and  as  bravely  on  the  bloody  field  of  Stone  River, '  and  Major-Ge^r-. 
Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  whose  heart  is  that  of  a  true  soldier  and  patnoi.  \i 
whose  gallantry,  often  attested  by  his  oompanions-in-arms  in  other  f  £  :- 
witnessed  many  times  by  this  army  long  before  I  had  the  honor  to  coma^^ . 
it,  never  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  combat,  maintained  their  high  e. 
rncter  throughout  this  action,  would  but  feebly  express  my  feeling  of  obHgat.- 
•to  them  for  counsel  and  support  from  the  time  of  my  arriral  to  the  present  h«cr 
I  doubly  thank  them,  as  well  as  the  gallant,  ever-ready  Major-General  BonsteiL 
for  their  support  in  this  battle. 

Brigndicr-General  Stanley,  already  distinguished  for  four  successftil  battle  — 
Island  No.  10,  May  27,  before  Corinth,  luka,  and  the  battle  of  Corinth,— at  tk^ 
time  in  command  of  our  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  fought  the  enemy's  forrr 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  held  them  at  bay,  and  beat  them  wherever  he  cczJ: 
meet  them.  He  ought  to  be  made  a  major-general  for  his  serrices,  and  t^* 
for  the  good  of  the  service.  • 

As  for  such  brigadiers  as  Negley,  Jefferson  G.  Davis,  Johnson,  Falser. 
Hascall,  Van  Cleve,  Wood,  Mitchell,  Cruft,  and  Sheridan,  they  ought  t«  U 
made  major-generals  in  our  service.  In  such  brigade  commandera  as  Colo&^l^ 
Carlin,  Miller,  Uazen,  Samuel  Beatty  of  the  19th  Ohio,  Gibson,  Grose,  Wag'.r. 
John  Beatty  of  the  8d  Ohio,  Barker,  Starkweather,  Stanley,  and  ctbrr^ 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  report,  the  Govenis^e: 
may  well  confide.  They  are  the  men  from  whom  our  troops  should  be  s: 
once  supplied  with  brigadier-generals ;  and  justice  to  the  brave  men  and  ofieen 
of  the  regiments  equally  demands  their  promotion,  to  give  them  and  rkti 
regiments  their  proper  leaders.  Many  captains  and  subalterns  also  fb«vei 
great  gallantry  and  capacity  for  superior  commands.  But,  above  all,  the  seacr 
rank  and  file  showed  invincible  fighting  courage  and  stamina  worthy  of  a  fTf%\ 
and  free  nation,  requiring  only  good  ofiicers,  discipline,  and  instroctioB  L' 
make  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  troops  in  ancient  or  modem  tine- 
To  them  I  ofi^er  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  and  good  wishes. 

AVords  of  my  own  cannot  add  to  the  renown  of  our  brave  and  palrioi* 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  nor  increase  respect ' ' 
their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen.  The  names  of  such  men  u 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  P.  Gareschi^,  the  pure  and  noble  Christian  gentleman  ui 
chivalric  officer,  who  gave  his  life  an  early  offering  on  the  altar  of  his  eouatrr: 
freedom, — the  gentle,  true,  and  accomplished  General  Sill. — the  brave,  ing^ 
niouo,  and  able  Colonels  Roberts,  Millikin,  Shaeffer,  McKee,  Reed,  Forman,  Fiti 
Jones,  Hawkins,  Kcll,  and  the  gallant  and  faithful  Major  Carpenter,  of  tbt 
19th  Regulars,  and  many  other  field  officers, — will  live  in  our  eonntry'i  ki- 
tory,  as  well  as  those  of  many  others  of  inferior  rank,  whose  soldierly  ierii 
on  this  memorable  battle-field  won  for  them  the  admiration  of  their  eompanioss. 
and  will  dwell  in  our  memories  in  long  future  years  after  God  in  his  nenj 
shall  have  given  us  pence  and  restored  us  to  the  bosom  of  our  homes  isi 
families.  Simple  justice  to  the  officers  of  my  staff  requires  their  special  aer- 
tion : — the  noble  and  lamented  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garesoh^,  Chief  of  Stif  ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  Chief  Quartermaster;  Lieutenant-Colonel  SimnuKis. 
Chief  Commissary;  Mtgor  C.  Goddard,  senior  aide-de-camp;  Mi^or  Ra]si(*t 
Skinner,  Judge- Advocate  General;  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Bond,  aide-do-escf 
of  General  Tyler;  Captain  Charles  B.  Thompson,  my  aide-de-camp;   laeott- 
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n.iit  Byron  Eirbj,  6tli  United  States  Infantry,  aide-de-oamp,  who  was  wonnded 
n  December  81 ;  R.  S.  Thorns,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  who 
ctcd  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp,  and  behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry; 
)  a  plain  William  B.  Bickham,  volunteer  aide-de-camp,  rendered  efficient  ser- 
ices  on  the  field;  Colonel  Barnett,  Chief  of  Artillery  and  Ordnance;  Captain 
r.  H.  Oilman,  19th  United  States  Infantry,  Inspector  of  Artillery ;  Captain 
Tallies  Curtis,  15th  United  States  Infantry,  Assistant  Inspector-General ; 
'Captain  Wiles,  22d  Indiana,  Provost- Marshal  General;  Captain  Mitchler, 
topographical  Engineer;  Captain  Jesse  Merrill,  Signal  Corps,  whose  corps 
>ehaved  well;  Captain  Elmer  Otis,  4th  Regular  Cavalry,  who  commanded  the 
ITourier  Line,  connecting  the  various  head- quarters  most  successfully,  and 
Bvlio  made  a  most  successful,  opportune,  and  brilliant  charge  on  Wheeler's 
cavalry,  routing  the  brigade,  and  recapturing  throe  hundred  of  our  prisoners. 
Lieutenant  Edson,  United  States  Ordnance  Officer,  who  during  the  battle  of 
Wednesday  distributed  ammunition  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
and  behaved  bravely.  Captain  Hubbard  and  Lieutenant  Newberry,  who 
joined  my  staff  on  the  field,  acting  as  aides,  rendered  valuable  service  in 
carrying  orders  on  the  field.  Lieutenant  Royse,  4th  United  States  Cavalry, 
commanded  the  escort  of  the  head-quarters  train,  and  distinguished  himself 
with  gallantry  and  efficiency.  All  performed  their  appropriate  duties  to  my 
entire  satisfnction,  accompanying  me  everywhere,  and  carrying  orders  through 
tbe  thickest  of  the  fight,  watching  while  others  slept,  never  weary  when  duty 
called,  and  deserve  my  public  thanks  and  tbe  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  army. 
With  all  the  facts  of  the  battle  fully  before  me,  the  relative  numbers  and 
positions  of  our  troops  and  those  of  the  rebels,  the  gallantry  and  obstinacy  of 
tbe  contest,  and  the  final  result,  I  say,  from  conviction,  and  as  public  acknow- 
ledgment due  to  Almighty  God,  in  closing  this  report,  *^Non  nobis,  Domine, 
non  nobis,  sed  nomine  tui  da  ffloriam." 

(Signed),  WM.  S.  BOSECBANS, 

Major- Otneral  Commanding, 

Bbzoadieb-Genbbal  Thomas. 

Atb'utant' General  United  Statu  Army. 
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^Bjjidat  3^pti  of  <&ttittvi  ^raxtott  iragg. 


HX.A]>-QUARTB18  ABMT  OF  TXICXKSSXS,  TUUAHOMA,  JebvUBTJ  23,  1863. 

Sib  : — On  the  26th  of  December  last  the  enemy  adTanced'in  force  from  Kash- 
yille  to  attack  us  at  Murfreesborough.  It  bad  been  well  ascertained  that  his 
eflfective  force  was  over  sixty  thousand  efifectiye  men.  Before  night  on  that 
day,  the  object  of  the  moYement  was  developed,  by  our  dispositions  in  front, 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  necessary  oonoentraiion  of  our  forces  there  dis- 
tributed, as  follows : — 

Polk's  corps  and  three  brigades  of  Breckinridge's  division,  Hardee's  corps, 
at  Murfreesborough ;  the  balance  of  Hardee's  corps,  near  Eagleville,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Murfreesborough;  McCown's  division  (which,  with 
Stevenson's  division  removed,  constituted  Smith's  corps)  at  Readyville,  tweWe 
miles- east  of  Murfreesborough  ;  the  three  cavalry  brigades  of  Wheeler,  Whar- 
ton, and  Pegram,  occupying  the  entire  front  of  our  infantry,  and  covering  all 
approaches  to  within  ten  miles  of  Nashville ;  Buford's  small  cavalry  brigade, 
of  about  six  hundred,  at  McMinnville.  The  brigades  of  Forrest  and  Morgan, 
about  five  thousand  e£fective  cavalry,  were  absent,  on  special  service,  in  West 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Kentucky,  as  will  be  more  fully  noted  hereafter. 
Jackson's  small  infantry  brigade  was  in  the  rear,  guarding  the  railroad  from 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  to  the  mountains.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  our  main  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Murfreesborough ;  while 
the  cavalry,  supported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  of 
artillery,  impeded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  constant  skirmishing  and  sudden 
and  unexpected  attacks.  To  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  cavalry,  thus 
ably  supported,  was  handled,  and  to  the  exceeding  gallnnLry  of  its  officers  and 
men,  must  be  attributed  the  four  days'  time  consumed  by  the  enemy  in  reach- 
ing the  battle-field,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  his  encampment,  over 
fine  macadamized  roads. 

Fully  aware  of  the  greatly  superior  numbers -of  theenemy,  as  indicated  in 
my  early  reports  from  this  quarter,  it  was  our  policy  to  await  attack.  The 
position  was  selected  and  line  developed  with  this  intention.  Owing  to  the 
convergence  upon  our  depot  of  so  many  fine  roads  by  which  the  enemy  could 
approach,  we  were  confined  in  our  selection  to  a  line  near  enough  to  the  point 
of  juncture  to  enable  us  to  successfully  cover  them  all  until  the  real  point  of 
attack  should  be  developed. 

On  Monday,  the  20t)i,  it  was  reported  that  heavy  columns  moved  on  both  the 
direct  road  from  Lavcrgne  and  on  the  one  leading  into  the  Lebanon  road  by 
way  of  Jefiferson.  But  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Jefferson  pike  was  abandoned  by  a  countermarch,  and  the  whole  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  concentrated  on  and  near  the  direct  road  on  the  west  of  Stone 
River. 

Our  arrangements  were  all  completed  before  the  enemy  crossed  Stewart's 
Creek,  nine  miles  out,  and  the  infantry  brigades  were  at  once  called  in;  and 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  fall  back  more  rapidly,  having  most  gallantly  dis- 
charged its  duty  and  fully  accomplished  the  objects  desired.  I^ate  on  Monday 
't  became  apparont  the  enemy  was  extending  to  his  right  to  flank  us  on  the 
*eft.  McCown's  division,  in  reserve,  was  promptly  thrown  to  that  flank,  and 
*dded  to  the  command  of  Lieutenant -General  Polk.     The  enemy  not  meeting 
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our  expeoUtions  of  making  an  attack  on  Tuesday, — which  was  oonsamed  in 
artillery  firing  and  heayy  skirmishing,  with  the  exception  ef  a  dash  late  in  the 
evening  on  the  left  of  Withers's  division,  which  was  repulsed  and  severely 
punished, — it  was  determined  to  assail  him  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  81st. 

For  this  purpose  Clebome's  division,  Hardee's  corps,  was  moved  from  the 
second  line  on  the  right  to  the  corresponding  position  on  the  left,  and  Lieute- 
nant-General  Hardee  was  ordered  to  that  point,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
that  and  McCown's  division.  This  disposition,  the  result  of  necessity,  left  me 
no  reserve;  but  Breckinridge's  commnnd  on  the  right,  not  now  threatened, 
was  regarded  ns  a  source  of  supply  for  any  reinforcements  absolutely  necessary 
to  other  parts  of  the  field.  Stone  River,  at  its  low  stage,  was  fordable  at  any 
point  for  infantry,  and,  at  short  intervals,  perfectly  practicable  for  artillery. 

These  dispositions  completed.  General  Hardee  was  ordered  to  assail  the 
enemy  at  daylight  on  Wednesday,  the  81st,  the  attack  to  be  taken  up  by  Polk's 
command  in  succession,  to  the  right  flank ;  the  move  to  be  made  by  a  constant 
wheel  to  the  right, — on  Polk's  right,  as  a  point;  the  object  being  to  force  the 
enemy  back  on  Stone  River,  and,  if  practicable,  by  the  aid  of  cavalry,  cut 
him  off  from  his  base  of  operations  and  supplies  by  the  Nashville  pike. 

The  lines  were  now  bivouacked  at  a  distance,  in  places,  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards,  the  camp-fires  of  the  two  lieing  within  distinct  view.  General 
Wharton's  cavalry  brigade  had  been  kept  on  our  left,  to  watch  and  check  the 
movements  of  the  enemy- in  that  direction,  and  to  prevent  his  gaining  the  rail- 
road in  our  rear,  the  preservation  of  which  was  of  vital  importance.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  Brigadier-General  A.  Buford,  who  had  a  small  command  of 
six  hundred  new  cav^ry.  The  duty  was  most  ably,  gallantly,  and  successfully 
performed. 

On  Monday  night  Brigadier-General  Wheeler  proceeded  with  his  cavalry 
brigade  and  one  regiment  from  Pegram's.  as  ordered,  to  grain  the  enemy's  rear. 
By  Tuesday  morning,  moving  on  the  Jefferson  pike,  around  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  he  had  gained  the  rear  of  their  whole  army,  and  soon  attacked  their 
trains,  their  guards,  and  the  numerous  stragglers. 

He  succeeded  in  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners  and  destroying  hun- 
dreds of  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  and  baggage.  After  clearing  the  road, 
he  made  his  way  entirely  around,  and  joined  the  cavalry  on  our  left. 

The  failure  of  General  McCown  to  execute,  during  the  night,  an  order  for  a 
slight  change  in  the  line  of  his  division,  and  which  had  to  be  done  the  next 
morning,  caused  some  delay  in  the  general  and  vigorous  assault  by  Lieut enant- 
General  Hardee.  But  about  seven  o'clock  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar 
of  artillery  announced  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  The  enemy  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise :  general  and  staff  officers  were  not  mounted,  artillery 
horses  not  hitched,  and  infantry  not  formed.  A  hot  and  inviting  breakfast  of 
coffee  and  other  luxuries,  to  which  our  gallant  and  hardy  men  had  long  been 
strangers,  was  found  upon  the  fire,  unserved,  and  was  left  while  we  pushed  on 
to  a  more  inviting  feast, — that  of  captured  artillery,  flying  battalions,  and  boats 
of  craven  prisoners,  begging  for  their  lives  they  had  forfeited  by  their  acts  of 
brutality  and  atrocity.  While  thus  routing  and  pushing  the  enemy  on  his 
front,  Lieutenant-General  Hardee  announced  to  me,  by  a  messenger,  that  the 
moTement  was  not  being  as  promptly  executed  by  Major-General  Cheatham's 
command  on  his  right — the  left  of  General  Polk's  corps — as  he  expected,  and 
that  his  line  was  consequently  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  f^om  the  enemy's 
artillery  in  that  front.  The  necessary  instructions  for  prompt  movement  at 
that  point  were  immediately  despatched,  and  in  a  short  time  our  whole  line, 
except  Breckinridge's  command,  was  warmly  engaged.  From  this  time  we 
continued  to  drive  the  enemy  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  his  line  was  thrown 
entirely  back  at  right  angles  to  his  first  position  and  occupied  the  cut  of  the 
railroad,  along  which  be  had  massed  his  reserves  and  posted  very  strong  bat- 
teries. The  enemy's  loss  was  very  heavy  in  killed  and  wounded, — far  exceed- 
ing our  own,  as  appeared  f^om  a  critical  examination  of  the  field,  now  almost 
entirely  in  our  possession.  Of  artillery  alone  we  had  secured  more  than 
twenty-five  pieces. 

While  the  infantry  and  artillery  wert  engaged  in  thii  saocessful  work. 
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Brigadier-Oeneral  Wharton,  with  his  caralrj  command,  wai  most  tedTeiy  iil 
galianilj  engaged  on  the  enemy's  right  and  rear,  where  he  iniiieted  a  httn 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  captured  a  full  battery  of  artillery  attemptiBg  u 
escape,  and  secured  and  sent  in  near  two  thousand  prisoners. 

These  important  successes  and  results  had  not  been  achieved  withoot  iw] 
saorlfices  on  our  part,  as  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  after  the  first  raiphse, 
was  most  gallant  and  obstinate. 

Finding  Lieutenant-General  Hardee  lo  formidably  opposed  by  the  mortsLox 
of  the  enemy  on  his  front,  reinforcements  for  him  were  ordered  from  Mflj«- 
General  Breckinridge ;  but  the  orders  were  countermanded,  as  will  beretfier 
appear,  and  Polk's  corps  was  pressed  forward  with  vigor,  hoping  to  dnv  lU 
enemy  back  or  rout  him  on  the  right,  as  he  had  already  been  on  the  left.  We 
succeeded  in  driving  him  from  every  position  except  the  strong  one  held  by 
his  extreme  left  flank,  resting  on  Stone  River,  and  covered  by  a  concestnii^ 
of  artillery  of  superior  range  and  calibre,  which  seemed  to  bid  us  defias^e. 
The  ditficulties  of  our  general  advance  had  been  greatly  enhanced  bj  ibe 
topography  of  the  country.  All  parts  of  our  line  had  to  pass  in  their  progr^ 
over  ground  of  the  roughest  character,  covered  with  hoge  stones  and  siodd.^ 
with  the  deuHCSt  growth  of  cedar,  the  branches  reaching  the  ground  mi 
forming  an  almost  impassable  ** brake."  Our  artillery  could  rarely  be  nstc: 
while  the  enemy,  holding  defensive  lines,  had  selected  formidable  posi(ioa5  f<s 
his  batteries,  and  this  dense  cover  for  his  infantry,  from  both  of  which  hebi^l 
to  be  dislodged  by  our  infantry  alone.  The  determined  and  unvarring  g^- 
lantry  of  our  troops,  and  the  uninterrupted  Success  which  ailended  theit 
repeated  charges  against  these  strongholds,  defended  by  double  their  Du&beTV, 
fully  justified  the  unbounded  confidence  I  had  ever  reposed  in  them  and  hi^e 
BO  often  expressed. 

To  meet  our  successful  advances,  and  to  retrieve  his  hopes  in  the  front  of  bis 
left,  the  enemy  early  transferred  a  portion  of  his  reserve  from  his  left  to  ihu 
flank,  and  by  two  o'clock  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  such  a  force  ia  Lis- 
tenant-General  Hardee's  front  as  to  check  his  further  progress.  Our  tvo  lioa 
had  by  this  time  become  almost  blended,  so  weakened  were  they  bj  Iosms. 
exhaustion,  and  extension  to  cover  the  enemy's  whole  front. 

As  early  as  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  Msjor-General  Breckinridge  was  called  oi  for 
one  brigade,  and  soon  after  for  a  second,  to  reinforce  or  act  as  a  resem  n 
Lieutenant-General  Hardee.  His  reply  to  the  first  call  represented  the  eo»/ 
crossing  Stone  River  in  heavy  force  in  his  immediate  front ;  and  on  receiriag 
the  second  order  he  informed  me  that  they  had  already  crossed  in  he&vj  force, 
and  were  advancing  to  attack  his  lines.  He  was  immediately  ordered  sot  <0 
await  attack,  but  to  advance  and  meet  them.  About  this  same  time  ft  reptft 
reached  me  that  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  advancing  oft  t« 
Lebanon  road,  about  five  miles  in  Breckinridge's  front.  Brig»dier-6eB8« 
Pegram,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  road  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  infistiyviu 
his  cavalry  brigade, — save  two  regiments  detached  with  Wheeler  and  ^^"J^ 
—was  ordered  forward  immediately  to  develop  any  such  movement.  The  oraert 
for  the  two  brigades  from  Breckinridge  were  countermanded,  while  dispostt^^'*' 
were  made,  at  his  request,  to  reinforce  him.  Before  they  could  be  curried  osu 
the  movement  ordered  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  force  had  crossed  Stone  Birer, 
that  the  only  enemy  in  our  immediate  front  there  was  a  small  body  of  waip- 
shooters,  and  that  there  was  no  advance  on  the  Lebanon  road.  These  umor' 
tunate  misapprehensions  on  that  part  of  the  field,  which,  with  proper prtetati<^ 
could  not  have  existed,  withheld  from  active  operations  three  fine  }^P^ 
until  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  checking  our  progress,  had  re-establiahed  ui 
lines,  and  had  collected  many  of  his  broken  battalions. 

Having  now  settled  the  question  that  no  movement  was  being  mft^^ '8^^ 
our  right,  and  none  even  to  be  apprehended,  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  le*^ 
two  brigades  to  support  the  batteries  at  **A,"  on  his  side  of  Stone  Bi^' *°'^ 
with  the  balance  of  the  force  to  cross  to  the  left  and  report  to  lientefttti- 
General  Polk.  By  the  time  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  too  Ute  to  a«>^ 
this  force  to  Lieutenant-General  Hardee's  support,  who  was  unable  Ui  id»' 
further  progress,  and  he  was  directed  to  maintain  his  position.  PoU^^ 
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directed  with  these  reinforcements,  to  throw  all  the  force  he  oould  collect  upon 
the  enemy's  extreme  left,  and  thereby  either  carry  that  strong  point,  which 
had  80  far  resisted  as  successfully,  or,  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  draw  off  from 
Hardee's  front  the  formidable  opposition  there  concentrated. 

The  three  brigades  of  Jackson^  Preston,  and  Adams  were  successively  re- 
ported for  this  work.  How  gallantly  they  moved  to  their  work,  and  how  much 
they  suffered  in  the  determined  effort  to  accomplish  it,  will  best  appear  from 
the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders  and  the  statement  of  losses  therewith. 
Upon  this  flank — their  strongest  defensive  position  resting  on  the  river-bank-^ 
the  enemy  had  concentrated  not  less  than  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  masked 
almost  entirely  from  view,  but  covering  an  open  space  in  front  of  several 
hundred  yards,  supported,  right,  left,  and  rear,  by  heavy  masses  of  infantry. 

The  position  proved  impenetrable,  and,  after  two  unsuccessful  efforts,  tlie 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  infantry  was  abandoned.  Our  heaviest  batteries  of 
artillery  and  rifled  guns  of  long  range  were  now  concentrated  in  front,  and 
their  fires  opened  on  this  position.  After  a  cannonade  of  some  time,  the 
enemy's  fire  slackened,  and  finally  closed  near  nightfall.  Lieutenant~General 
Hardee  had  slightly  retired  his  line  from  the  farthest  point  he  had  attained, 
for  better  position  and  cover,  without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Lieutenant-General  Polk's  infantry,  including  the  three  reinforced  brigades, 
uniting  their  front  with  Hardee's  right,  and  extending  to  our  extreme  right 
flank,  formed  a  continuous  line,  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  original  line 
of  battle,  thus  leaving  nearly  the  whole  field,  with  all  its  trophies,  the  enemy's 
dead  and  many  of  his  wounded,  his  hospitals  and  stores,  in  our  possession. 
The  body  of  Brigadier-General  Sill,  one  of  their  division  commanders,  was 
found  where  he  had  fallen,  and  was  sent  to  town  and  decently  interred,  although 
he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  such  consideration  by  the  acts  of  cruelty,  bar- 
barity, and  atrocity  but  a  few  days  before  committed,  under  his  authority,  on 
the  women  and  children  and  old  men  living  near  the  road  on  which  he  had 
made  a  reconnoissance. 

During  the  afternoon,  Brigadier-General  Pegram,  discovering  a  hospital  and 
large  numbers  of  stragglers  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  across  Stone 
River,  charged  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  captured  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  prisoners. 

Both  armies,  exhausted  by  a  conflict  of  full  ten  hours'  duration,  rarely  sur- 
passed for  its  continued  intensity  and  heavy  losses  sustained,  sank  to  rest  with 
the  sun,  and  perfect  quiet  prevailed  for  the  night. 

At  dawn  on  Thursday  morning,  the  1st  of  January,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
several  commanders  to  press  forward  their  skirmishers,  feel  the  enemy,  and 
report  any  change  in  his  position.  Major^General  Breckinridge  had  been 
transferred  to  the  right  of  Stone  River  to  resume  the  command  of  that  position, 
now  held  by  two  of  his  brigades.  It  was  soon  reported  that  no  change  had 
occurred,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the  advanced  position  occu- 
pied by  his  left  flank.  Finding,  upon  further  examination,  that  this  was  the 
case,  the  right  flank  of  Lieutenant-General  Polk's  corps  was  thrown  forward  to 
occupy  the  ground  for  which  we  had  so  obstinately  contended  the  evening 
before.  This  shortened  our  lines  considerably,  and  gave  us  possession  of  the 
centre  battle-field,  from  which  we  gleaned  the  spoils  and  trophies  throughout 
the  day,  and  transferred  them  rapidly  to  the  rear. 

A  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  position  was  ordered,  and  the  most 
of  the  cavalry  was  put  in  motion  for  the  roads  in  his  rear,  to  cut  off  his  trains 
and  develop  any  movement.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  still  in  very 
heavy  force  all  along  our  front,  occupying  a  position  strong  by  nature  and 
improved  by  such  work  as  could  be  done  by  night  by  his  reserves. 

In  a  short  time,  reports  from  the  cavalry  informed  me  that  heavy  trains 
were  moving  towards  Nashville,  some  of  the  wagons  loaded,  and  all  the  ambu- 
lances filled  with  wounded.  These  were  attacked  at  different  places,  many 
wagons  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  prisoners  paroled.  No  doubt  this  induced 
the  enemy  to  send  large  escorts  of  cavalry  and  artillery  and  infantry  with 
later  trains ;  and  thus  the  impression  was  made  on  our  ablest  commanders  that 
a  retrograde  movement  was  going  oq. 
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Oar  forces,  greatly  wearied  and  much  reduced  by  heavy  loftses,  were  held 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  change  in  the  enemy *b  position;  but  it  waa 
deemed  unadvisable  to  assail  him  as  there  established.  The  whole  day,  after 
these  dispositionsi  was  passed  without  an  important  movement  on  either  side, 
and  was  consumed  by  us  in  gleaning  the  battle-field,  burying  the  dead,  And 
replenishing  ammunition. 

At  daylight  on  Friday,  the  2d,  orders  to  feel  the  enemy  and  ascertain  his 
position  were  repeated,  with  the  same  result.  The  cavalry  brigades  of  Wheeler 
and  Wharton  had  returned  during  the  night;  greatly  exhausted  from  long-con- 
tinued service,  with  but  little  rest  or  food  for  either  man  or  horse.  BoUi  the 
commanders  reported  the  indications  from  the  enemy's  movements  the  same. 
Allowing  tbem  only  a  few  hours  to  feed  and  rest,  and  sending  the  two  detached 
regiments  back  to  Pegram's  brigade,  Wharton  was  ordered  to  the  right  bank 
across  Stone  River,  immediately  in  Breckinridge's  front.  Beconnoissances  by 
several  staff-officers  soon  developed  the  fact  that  a  division 'had  quietly  crossed 
unopposed  and  established  themselves  on  and  under  cover  of  an  eminence  from 
which  Licutenant-General  Polk's  line  was  commanded  and  enfiladed.  The  dis- 
lodgraent  of  this  force  or  the  withdrawal  of  Polk's  Une  was  an  evident  neces- 
sity. The  latter  involved  consequences  not  to  be  entertained.  Orders  were 
consequently  given  for  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  Qeneral  Breckin- 
ridge's division  in  front  of  the  position  to  be  taken,  the  addition  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  ten  Napoleon  guns,  twelve-pounders,  under  Captain  F.  H.  Robert- 
son, an  able  and  accomplished  artillery  officer,  and  for  the  cavalry  forces  of 
Wharton  and  Pegram,  about  two  thousand  men,  to  join  in  his  attack  on  the 
right.  Major-General  Breckinridge  was  sent  for,  and  advised  of  the  movement 
and  its  objects,  the  securing  and  holding  the  position  which  protected  Polk's 
flank  and  gave  us  command  of  the  enemy's,  by  which  to  enfilade  him.  He  was 
informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  instructed 
with  them  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  crown  the  hill,  intrench  his  artillery,  and 
hold  the  position. 

To  distract  their  attention  from  our  real  object,  a  heavy  fire  was  ordered  to 
be  opened  from  Polk's  front  at  the  exact  hour  at  which  the  movement  was  to 
begin.  At  other  points,  throughout  both  lines,  all  was  quiet.  General  Breck- 
inridge, at  three  p.m.,  reported  he  would  advance  at  four.  Polk's  batteries 
promptly  opened  fire,  and  were  soon  answered  by  the  enemy.  A  heavy  cannon- 
ade of  some  fifteen  minutes  was  succeeded  by  the  musketry,  which  soon  became 
general.  The  contest  was  short  and  severe;  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and 
the  eminence  gained;  but  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  was  a  failure,  and  the 
position  was  again  yielded.  Our  forces  were  moved,  unfortunately,  to  the  left 
80  far  as  co  throw  a  portion  of  them  into  and  over  Stone  River,  where  thejr 
encountered  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy,  while  those  against  whom  they  were 
intended  to  operate  on  our  side  of  the  river  had  a  destructive  enfilade  on  our 
whole  line.  Our  reserved  line  was  so  close  to  the  front  as  to  receive  the 
enemy's  fire,  and,  returning  it,  took  their  friends  in  the  rear.  The  cavalry 
force  was  left  entirely  out  of  the  action. 

Learning  from  my  own  staff-officers,  sent  to  the  scene,  of  the  disorderly 
retreat  being  made  by  General  Breckinridge's  division,  Brigadier-Genend 
Pat  ton  Anderson's  fine  brigade  of  Mississippians,  the  nearest  body  of  troops, 
was  promptly  ordered  to  the  relief.  On  reaching  the  field  and  moving  forward, 
Anderson  found  himself  in  front  of  Breckinridge's  infantry,  and  soon  encoun- 
tered the  enemy's  light  troops  close  upon  our  artillery,  which  had  been  left 
without  support.  This  noble  brigade,  under  its  cool  and  gallant  chief,  drove 
the  enemy  back,  and  saved  all  the  guns  not  captured  before  its  arrival.  Cap- 
tain F.  H.  Robertson,  after  the  disabling  wound  received  by  Major  Graves, 
General  Breckinridge's  gallant  and  efficient  Chief  of  Artillery,  took  the  entire 
charge  of  the  artillery  of  the  division,  in  addition  to  his  own.  To  his  gallantry, 
energy,  and  fearlessness  is  due  the  smallness  of  our  loss  sustained  before  the 
arri\al  of  support, — only  three  guns.  His  report  will  show  the  important 
part  be  played  in  this  attack  and  repulae.  Before  the  end  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, it  was  quite  dark.  Anderson's  command  held  a  position  next  the  enemy, 
corresponding  nearly  with  our  original  line,  while  Breckinridge's  brigade. 
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OTnmaiiders  collected  their  men,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  darlcness,  and 
ook  irrec^lar  positions  on  Anderson's  left  and  rear.  At  dayligiit  in  the 
Aorning  they  were  moved  forward  to  the  ft-ont,  and  the  whole  line  was  re-es-^ 
skblisbed  without  opposition.  During  the  night,  Mi^or-General  Clebome's 
llTlsion  'was  re-transferred  to  its  original  position  on  the  right,  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Hardee  directed  to  resume  his  command  there  and  restore  our  line. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  8d,  our  forces  had  been  in  line  of  battle  five  days 

a-nd  nights,  with  but  little  rest.     Haying  no  reserres,  their  baggage  and  tents 

iiad   been   loaded,  and  the  wagons 'were  four  miles   off;    their  proyisions,  if 

cooked  at  all,  were  most  improperly  prepared  with  scanty  means ;  the  weather 

bad  been  seyere  from  cold  and  almost  constant  rain,  and  we  had  no  change  of 

clothing,  and  in  many  places  could  not  haye  Are.     The  necessary  consequence 

mras  the  great  exhaustion  of  both  officers  and  men,  many  haying  to  be  sent  to 

the  hospitals  in  the  rear,  and  more  still  were  beginning  to  straggle  from  their 

commands, — an  eyil  from  which  we  had  so  far  suffered  but  little.     During  the 

w^hole  of  this  day  the  rain  continued  to  fall  with  little  intermission,  and  the 

rapid  rise  in  Stone  Riyer  indicated  that  it  soon  would  be  unfordable.     Late  on 

Tuesday  night  I  had  receiyed  the  captured  papers  of  Major- General  McGook, 

commanding  one  corpt  d'armie  of  the  enemy,  showing  their  effectiye  strength  to 

baye  been  yery  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seyenty  thousand  men.      Before  noon, 

reports  from  Brigadier-General  Wheeler  satisfied  me  that  the  enemy,  instead 

of  retiring,  was  receiying  reinforcements. 

Common  prudence  and  the  safety  of  my  army,  upon  which  eyen  the  safety 
of  our  cause  depended,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  my 
withdrawal  from  so  unequal  a  contest.  My  orders  were  accordingly  given 
about  noon  for  the  moyement  of  the  trains  and  for  the  necessary  preparations 
of  troops. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  the  different  staff  departments,  every 
thing  had  been  secured  and  transferred  to  the  rear,  including  prisoners,  cap- 
tured artillery,  small  arms,  subsistence,  means  of  transportation,  and  nearly 
all  of  our  wounded  able  to  bear  moving.     No  movements  were  made  by  the 
troops  on  either  side  during  this  most  inclement  day,  save  just  at  night,  when 
a  sharp  skirmish  occurred  between  Polk's  right  and  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
resulting  in  nothing  decisive.     The  only  question  with  me  was,  whether  the 
movements  should  be  made  at  once  or  delayed  twenty-four  hours  to  save  a  few 
of  our  wounded.     As  it  was  probable  we  should  lose  by  exhaustion  as  many  as 
we  should  remove  of  the  wounded,  my  inclination  to  remain  was  yielded.    The 
whole  force,  except  the  cavalry,  was  put  in  motion  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
the  army  retired  in  perfect  order  to  its  present  position,  behind  Duck  River, 
without  receiving  or  giving  a  shot.     Our  cavalry  held  the  position  before  Mur- 
freesborough  until  Monday  morning,  the  5th,  when  it  quietly  retired,  as  ordered, 
to  cover  our  front. 

We  left  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  badly  wounded,  one-half  of  whom, 
we  learn,  have  since  died  from  the  severity  of  their  iiguries;  about  three  hun- 
dred rick,  too  feeble  to  bear  transportation ;  and  about  two  hundred  well  men 
and  medical  officers  as  their  attendants.  [The  real  number  was  two  thousand 
eight  hundred. — Author  of  the  **  Annals.^']  In  addition  to  this,  the  enemy 
had  captured  about  eight  hundred  prisoners  firom  us.  As  the  one  thousand 
two  hundred  wounded  are  counted  once  under  that  head  among  our  losses, 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  general  total. 

As  an  offset  to  this  loss,  we  had  secured,  as  will  appear  firom  the  report  of 
my  inspector-general,  considerably  over  six  thousand  prisoners ;  had  captured 
over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  six  thousand  stands  of  small  arms,  ambu- 
lunces,  mules,  and  harness,  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property,  all  of 
which  was  secured  and  appropriated  to  proper  uses.  Besides  all  this  secured, 
we  had  burned  not  less  than  eight  hundred  wagons,  mostly  laden  with  various 
articles,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  clothing,  medicines,  and 
hospital  stores.  We  had  lost  three  pieces  of  artillery  only,  all  in  Breckinridge's 
repulse.  A  number  of  stands  of  colors — ^nine  of  which  are  forwarded  with 
this  report— were  also  captured  on  the  field.  Others  known  to  have  been  taken- 
irere  not  sent  in. 
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The  num'ber  of  fighting-men  we  had  on  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  31^ 
of  December  was  less  than  thirtjr-five  thousand,  of  which  about  thirty  thoosui 
were  infantry  and  artillery. 

Among  the  gallant  dead  the  nation  is  called  to  mourn,  none  could  baTe  fbSa 
more  honored  or  regretted  than  Brigadier-Generals  James  E.  Rains  and  R.  W. 
Hanson.  They  yielded  their  lives  in  the  heroic  discharge  of  duty,  and  IciTt 
their  honored  names  as'  a  rich  legacy  to  their  descendants.  Brigadier-Graenls 
James  R.  Chalmers  and  D.  W.  Adams  received  disabling  wounds  on  'Wedneadtj, 
I  am  happy  to  say  not  serious,  but  which  deprived  us  of  their  valuable  serriees. 
Having  been  under  my  immediate  command  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  wir,  I 
can  bear  evidence  to  their  devotion  and  to  the  conspicuous  gallantrj  wiuch  ku 
marked  their  services  on  every  fold. 

For  the  sacred  names  of  other  heroes  and  patriots  of  lower  grades,  who  gtTc 
their  lives,  illustrating  the  character  of  the  Confederate  soldier  on  this  blwdj 
field,  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders,  and  to  the  li«t 
which  will  be  submitted.  Ottr  lots,  it  will  be  ««en,  exceeded  tai  thowand,  mt 
thousand  of  tohom  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy's  loss  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty.  One  corps, 
commanded  by  Major-General  Thomas  J.  Crittenden,  which  was  least  exposed 
in  the  engagement,  reports  over  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  As  ihtj 
had  two  other  corps  and  a  separate  division,  third  of  a  corps,  and  tbdr 
cavalry,  it  is  safely  estimated  at  three  thousand  killed  and  sixteen  tJioosud 
wounded ;  adding  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy -three  prisoners,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Lientenant-Generals  L.  Polk  and  W.  J.  Hardee,  commanding  corps,  Major- 
Generals  J.  M.  Withers  and  P.  R.  Clebome,  commanding  divisions,  are  espe- 
cially commended  to  the  Gorernment  for  the  valor,  skill,  and  ability  displajed 
by  them  throughout  the  engagement. 

Brigadier-General  J.  Patton  Anderson,  for  the  coolness,  judgment,  tsd 
courage  with  which  he  interposed  his  brigade  between  our  retreating  foretf 
and  the  enemy,  largely  superior  to  him,  on  Friday  evening,  and  saTtd  o«r 
artillery,  is  justly  entitled  to  special  mention. 

Brigadier-Generals  Joseph  Wheeler  and  John  H.  Wharton,  commtDdiiif 
cavalry  brigades,  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  throughout  the  actios,  ai 
they  had  been  for  a  month  previous  in  many  successive  actions  with  the  encnj. 
Under  their  skilftil  and  gallant  lead,  the  reputation  of  our  cavalry  hu  beeo 
greatly  enhanced. 

For  the  just  commendation  of  many  other  officers,  many  of  whom  were  ^ 
eminently  distinguished,  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of  their  more  immediiM 
commanders. 

To  the  private  soldier  a  fair  meed  of  praise  is  due ;  and,  though  it  is  seWoo 
given,  and  so  rarely  expected  that  it  may  be  considered  out  of  place,  I  cut- 
not,  in  justice  to  myself,  withhold  the  opinion  ever  entertained,  and  so  oft«n 
expressed,  during  our  struggle  for  independence.  In  the  absence  of  tb« 
instruction  and  discipline  of  old  armies,  and  of  the  confidence  whieli  hnf 
association  produces  between  veterans,  we  have,  in  a  great  measure,  to  trosi  tc 
the  individuality  and  self-reliance  of  the  private  soldier.  Without  the  inoestiw 
or  the  motive  which  controls  the  officer,  who  hopes  to  live  in  history,  mthimt 
the  hope  of  reward,  and  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  ^ 
has,  in  this  great  contest,  justly  judged  that  the  cause  was  his  own,  and  goM 
into  it  with  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die,  to  be  ft-ee  or  not  to  be  at  all.  Vo 
encomium  is  too  high,  no  honor  too  great,  for  such  a  soldiery.  However  much 
of  credit  and  glory  may  be  given,  and  probably  justly  given,  to  the  leaders  in 
our  struggle,  history  will  yet  award  the  main  honor  where  it  is  doe,— to  tie 
private  soldier,  who,  without  hope  of  reward,  and  with  no  other  incentive  than 
a  consciousness  of  rectitude,  has  encountered  all  the  hardships  and  suffered  all 
the  privations.  Well  has  it  been  said,  **  The  first  monument  our  Confederal 
rears,  when  our  independence  shall  have  been  won,  should  be  a  lofty  t^ 
pure  and  spotless,  bearing  this  inscription : — *  To  the  unknown  and  anreoorded 
dead.»" 

The  members  of  my  staff,  arduously  engaged  in  their  several  duties  before 
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aring,  and  since  the  prolonged  engagement,  are  desenring  a  mention  in  this 
eport. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  George  G.  Gardner  and  G.  W.  Brent  and  Captain  P. 
'hompson,  Ac^utant  Inspector-General's  Department;  let  Lieutenants  Towson 
miis    and   F.  S.  Parker,    regular  aide-de-camps;    Lieutenant-Colonel  Beard, 
nspector-General;    Lieutenant-Colonels  A.  J.  Hays  and  P.  A.  May;    Major 
Fames  Stainbridge,  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  Major  Wm.  Clarelate,  7th  Alabama 
iTolunteers,  Adjutant  Assistant  Inspector- Gen erals ;    Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  W. 
3*Bannoir,  Chief  Quartermaster ;  Major  J,  J.  Walker,  Chief  Commissary ;  Majors 
F.  MoUoy   and  G.  M.  Hillyer,  Assistants;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Aladowski, 
Ohief  of  Ordnance ;  Captains  W.  H.  Warren  and  0.  T.  Gibbs  and  Lieutenant  W. 
F.  Johnson,  Assistants;    Captain  S.  W.  Steele,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Lieutenants  H.  C.  Forie,  and  H.  H.  Buchanan,  and  J.  R.  P.  McFall;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  H.  HoUinquist,  Acting  Chief  of  Artillery ;    First  Lieutenant  R.  H. 
Thompson,  Assistant  Surgeon;  A.  J.  Foard,  Medical  Director;  Surgeon  £.  A. 
Llewellen,  Assistant  Medical  Director ;  Acting  Surgeon  T.  G.  Richardson,  at- 
tendant on  myself,  staff,  and  escort;  Colonel  David  Urquhart,  of  Louisiana; 
J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  of  Kentucky;   and  St.  Leger  Grcnfel,  of  England,  the 
two  former  volunteer  aides,  long  on  my  staff,  serving  me  most  effectively; 
Major  E.  W.  Baylor,  Assistant  Quartermaster;  Major  B.  O.Kennedy,  Assist- 
ant Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  Lieutenant  William  M.  Bridges,  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  late  Brigadier-General  Duncan,  reported  just  before  the  engage- 
ment, and  joined  my  staff,  on  which  they  served  through  the  battle ;  Colonel 
M.  L.  Clark,  of  the  Artillery  P.  A.,  did  me  the  favor  to  join  and  serve  on  my  staff 
during  the  engagement. 

His  Excellency  Isham  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Hon. 
Andrew  Ewing,  member  of  the  Military  Court,  volunteered  their  services  and 
rendered  me  efficient  aid,  especially  with  the  Tennessee  troops,  largely  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  army.     It  is  but  due  to  a  zealous  and  efficient  laborer  in  our 
cause   that  I   here  bear  testimony  to  the  cordial  support  given  me  at  all 
times,  since  meeting  him  a  year  ago  in  West  Tennessee,  by  his  Excellency 
Governor  Harris.     From  the  field  of  Shiloh,  where  he  received  in  his  arms  the 
dying  form  of  the  lamented  Johnston,  to  the  last  struggle  at  Mnrfreesborough, 
he  has  been  one  of  us,  and  has  shared  all  our  privations  and  dangers,  while 
giving  us  his  personal  and  political  influence  with  all  the  power  he*  possessed 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Government.    To  the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
under  the  able  administration  of  Surgeon  Foard,  great  credit  is  due  for  the 
success  which  attended  their  labors.     Sharing  none  of  the  excitement  and 
glory  of  the  field,  these  officers,  in  their  labor  of  love,  devoted  themselves 
assiduously  in  attending  the  sufferings  of  their  brother  soldiers  at  war,  when 
others  are  seeking  repose.     The  reports  of  subordinate  commanders  have  been 
especially  called  for,  and  are  soon  expected,  when  they  will  be  promptly  for- 
warded. 

During  the  time  the  operations  at  Mnrfreesborough  were  being  conducted, 
important  expeditions  under  Brigadier-Generals  Forrest  and  Morgan  were 
absent  in  West  Tennessee  and  Northern  Kentucky.  The  reports  already  for- 
warded show  the  complete  success  which  attended  these  gallant  brigadiers, 
and  commend  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  gratitude  of  the 
eountry. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BRAXTON  BRAGG, 

General  Commanding. 
GxKXBAL  S.  CooPBB,  Adjutant- Oeneral^  Richmond^  Va, 
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REPORT  OF  THB  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  THB  CUMBEI- 
LAND— THE  OCCUPATION  OP  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE,  AND  PASSAGE 
OVER  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS. 

The  rebel  army,  after  its  ezpulsion  from  Middle  Tennessee,  erossed  duCoa- 
berland  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Tantallon  and  UniTeraity  Roada,  thee  nored 
down  Battle  Creek  and  crossed  the  Tennessee  Rirer,  on  bridges,  it  is  tail  Mtf 
the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  and  at  Kelly's  Ferry,  and  on  the  railroad  bridge,  it 
Bridgeport.  They  destroyed  a  part  of  the  latter,  after  liATing  passed  orerii, 
and  retired  to  Chattanooga  and  Tyner  Station,  learing  guards  along  the  rim. 
On  their  arrival  at  Chattanooga,  they  commenced  immediately  to  tbrow  sp 
some  defensive  field-works  at  that  place,  and  also  at  each  of  the  crossufi  of  tk 
Tennessee,  as  far  up  as  Blythe's  Ferry. 

Our  troops,  having  pursued  the  rebels  as  far  as  supplies  and  the  state  of  lie 
roads  rendered  it  practicable,  took  position  fVom  MoMinnTille  to  Wiaebeitfr, 
with  advances  at  Pelham  and  Stevenson.  The  latter  soon  after  nond  ti 
Bridgeport,  in  time  to  save  from  total  destruction  a  saw-mill  there,  but  sst  is 
time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge. 

After  th4  expulsion  of  Bragg's  forces  from  Middle  Tennessee,  the  a«t  o^ 
jective  point  of  this  army  was  Chattanooga.  It  commands  the  sonthert  co- 
trance  into  East  Tennessee,  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  chief,  soorcsf  of  fop* 
plies  of  coal  for  the  manufactories  and  machine-shops  of  the  Sonthera  States, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  gateways  through  the  mountains  to  the  eampaigacon- 
ties  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  campaign,  I  submit  a  brief  outUne  «f  ^ 
topography  of  the  country  from  the  barrens  of  the  northwestern  base  of  ^ 
Cumberland  Range,  to  Chattanooga  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Cumberland  Range  is  a  lofty  mass  of  rocks  separating  the  waten  vliia 
flow  into  the  Cumberland  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tennessee,  aa^  <>' 
tending  from  beyond  the  Kentucky  line  in  a  southwesterly  directioa  BCtrljn 
Athens,  Alabama.  Its  northwestern  slopes  are  steep  and  rocky  and  sesQopci 
in  coves,  in  which  are  the  heads  of  numerous  streams  that  water  Middk  Tdi- 
nessee.  Its  top  is  undulating  or  rough,  covered  with  timber,  soil  eomparstiw! 
barren,  and  in  dry  seasons  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Its  southeiitaj 
slope  above  Chattanooga  for  many  miles  is4>recipitoU8,  rough,  and  difficult*" 
the  way  up  to  Kingston.  The  valley  between  the  foot  of  tliis  slope  »<i  «* 
river  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  and,  with  the  exception  «* 
narrow  border  along  the  banks,  is  undulating  or  hilly. 

The  Sequatchie  Valley  is  along  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is  a  caSoa  or<"^ 
cut  splitting  the  Cumberland  Range,  parallel  to  its  length.  It  is  only  three  or 
four  miles  in  breadth,  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  The  sides  of  this  Tilled  *" 
even  more  precipitous  than  the  great  eastern-and- western  slopes  of  tkeOnS' 
berland,  which  have  just  been  described.  To  reach  Chattanooga  from  ^<^^'^' 
ville,  or  north  of  the  Tennessee,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  head  of  thitV<W 
.  of  the  Tennessee,  or  to  cross  it  by  Dunlap  or  Thnrmau. 
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7hat  part  of  the  Cumberland  Range  between  SequateMe  and  the  Tennessee, 
lied  Walden's  Ridge,  abuts  on  the  Tennessee  in  high  rocky  bluffs,,  having  no 
acticable  space  sufficient  for  a  good  wagon-road  along  the  river.  The  Nash- 
lle  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  crosses  that  branch  of  the  Cumberland  Range 
est  of  the  Sequatchie,  through  a  low  gap,  by  a  tunnel  east  of  Cowan,  down 
^e  gorge  of  Big  Crow  Creek  to  Stevenson,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
emphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  three  miles  from  the  Tennessee  and  ten 
ilea  from  Bridgeport. 

Between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  south  of  the  Tennessee,  are  two 
Luges  of  mountains,  the  Tennessee  River  separating  them  from  the  Comber- 
knd,  its  channel  a  great  chasm  cut  through  the  mountain-masses,  which,  in 
:io8e  places,  abut  directly  on  the  river.  These  two  ranges  are  separated  by  a 
arrow  valley,  through  which  runs  Lookout  Creek. 

The  Sand  Mountains  are  next  to  the  Tennessee,  and  their  southern  extremity 
•»  called  Raccoon  Mountain.  Its  sides  are  precipitous,  and  its  top  barren  oak 
idges,  nearly  destitute  of  water.  There  are  but  few,  and  these  very  difficult, 
r agon-roads  by  which  to  ascend  and  descend  the  slopes  of  this  mountain. 

East  of  Lookout  Valley  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a  vast  palisade  of  rocks,  rising 
^enty-four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  abrupt  rocky  cliffs,  from 
k  steep,  wooded  base.  Its  eastern  sides  are  no  less  precipitous.  Its  top  varies 
'rom  one  to  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  is  heavily  timbered,  sparsely  settled, 
i.nd  poorly  watered.  It  terminates  abruptly  upon  the  Tennessee,  two  miles 
below  Chattanooga,  and  the  only  practicable  roads  across  it  are  one  over  the 
Qose  of  the  mountain  at  this  point,  one  at  Johnson^s  Crook,  twenty-six  miles 
distant,  and  one  at  Winston's  Gap,  forty-two  miles  distant  Arom  Chattanooga. 

Between  the  eastern  base  of  this  range  and  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  & 
Atlanta  or  Georgia  State  Railroad,  are  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  separated  by 
smaller  ranges  of  hills  or  low  mountains,  over  which  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  practicable  wagon-roads  running  eastward  towards  the  railroad.  The  first 
of  these  ranges  is  Mission  Ridge,  separating  the  waters  of  Chickamauga  firom 
Chattanooga  Creek.  A  higher  range,  with  fewer  gaps,  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  Chickamauga,  is  Pigeon  Mountain,  branching  from  Lookout,  near 
Dougherty's  Gap,  some  forty  miles  south  from  Chattanooga.  It  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction,  bearing  eastward,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  near  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  &  Lafayette  Road. 

East  of  these  two  ranges  and  of  the  Chickamauga,  starting  Arom  Ottawah 
and  passing  by  Ringgold  to  the  west  of  Dalton,  is  Taylor's  Ridge,  a  rough, 
rocky  range,  traversable  by  wagon-roads  only  through  gaps,  generally  several 
miles  apart. 

Mission  Ridge  passes  about  three  miles  east  of  Chattanooga,  ending  near  the 
Tennessee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga.  Taylor's  Ridge  separates  the 
East  Tennessee  &  Georgia  Railroad  from  Uie  Chattanooga  &  Atlanta  Rail- 
road. 

The  junction  of  these  roads  is  at  Dalton,  in  a  valley  east  of  Taylor's  Ridge 
and  west  of  the  rough  mountain-region  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Coosa 
River.  This  valley,  only  about  nine  or  ten  miles  wide,  is  the  natural  southern 
gateway  into  East  Tennessee,  while  the  other  valleys  just  mentioned  terminate 
northwardly  on  the  Tennessee  to  the  west  of  it,  and  extend  in  a  southwardly 
direction  towards  the  line  of  the  Coosa,  the  general  direction  of  which,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Atlanta  road  to  Rome  and  thence  to  Gadsden,  is  southwest. 

From  the  position  of  our  army  at  McMinnville,  Tullahoma,  Decherd,  and 
Winchester,  to  reach  Chattanooga,  crossing  the  Tennessee  above  it,  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  pass  north  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley  by  Pikeville  or  Kingston, 
or  to  cross  the  main  Cumberland  and  the  Sequatchie  Valley  by  Dunlap  or- 
Tburman  and  Walden's  Ridge,  by  the  routes  passing  through  these  places,  a 
distance  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles,  over  a  country  destitute  of  forage  and 
poorly  supplied  with  water,  by  narrow  and  difficult  wagon-roads. 

The  main  Cumberland  range  could  also  have  been  passed  on  an  inferior  road 
by  Pelham  and  Tracy  City,  to  Thurman.  The  most  southerly  route  on  which 
to  move  troops  and  transportation  to  the  Tennessee,  above  Chattanooga,  was 
by  Cowan  University,  Battle  Creek,  and  Jasper,  or  by  Tantailon,  Anderson/ 
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SteTenion,  or  Bridgeport  and  the  moutli  of  Bmttle  Creek,  to  same  poiauoi 
thence  by  Thurman  or  Danlap  and  Poe'e  Tavern,  across  Walden's  Rid|e.  Ta 
Uniyersitjr  road,  though  difficult,  was  the  best  of  these  two;  that  byCuis. 
Tantallon,  and  SteTeoson  being  very  rough  between  Cowan  and  AndersoL,sai 
mueh  longer. 

There  were,  also,  three  roads  across  to  the  Tennessee  Riyer  below  StfTewt 
—the  best,  but  much  the  longest,  by  Fayetteyille  and  Athens,  s  distueej^ 
seyenty  miles;  the  next,  a  very  rough  wagon-road  from  Winchwier.  U 5*- 
lem,  to  Larkinsyille ;  and  an  exceedingly  rough  road  by  way  of  Hoont  Lf, 
one  branch  leading  thence  t-o  Bellefont,  and  the  other  to  Steveoson. 

On  these  latter  routes  little  or  no  forage  was  to  be  found,  except  it  tie  a- 
tremities  of  the  lines,  and  they  were  also  scarce  of  water.  The  one  bj  Aiitcf 
has  both  forage  and  water  in  abundance. 

It  is  eyident,  firom  this  description  of  the  topography,  that  to  retch  ChaJ* 
nooga  or  penetrate  the  country  south  of  it,  on  the  railroad,  by  croasag  \it 
Tennessee  below  ChatUnooga,  was  a  difficult  task.  It  iras  necessary  to  cms 
the  Cumberland  MounUins  with  subsistence,  ammunition,  at  least  x^M 
supply  of  forage,  and  a  bridge-train,  to  cross  Sand  or  Raccoon  Moantaifis  tf« 
Lookout  Valley,  then  Lookout  Mountain,  and  finally  the  lesser  ranges  of  Ml^ 
sion  Ridge,  if  we  went  directly  to  Chattanooga,  or  Mission  Ridge,  V\^ 
MounUin,  and  Taylor's  Ridge,  if  we  struck  the  railroad  at  Ballon  onooiH 
it.  The  yalley  of  the  Tennessee  Riyer,  though  seyeral  miles  in  breadib  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  mountains  below  Bridgeport,  is  not  a  broad  illaTH 
farming-country,  but  full  of  barren  oak  ridges,  sparsely  settled,  asd  bit  > 
small  part  of  it  under  eultiyation. 

The  first  step  was  to  repair  the  Nashyille  &  Chattanooga  Rdlroad,  to  bnii 
forward  to  TuUahoma,  McMinnyille,  Decherd,  and  Winchester  need/ol  fori|? 
and  subsistence,  which  it  was  impossible  to  transport  from  Murfireesbowufkt* 
those  points  oyer  the  horrible  roads  which  we  encountered  on  our  adnBce  a 
Tullahoma.  The  next  was  to  extend  the  repairs  of  the  main  stem  to  »eT».*;2 
and  Bridgeport,  and  the  Tracy  City  Branch,  so  that  we  could  place  supplien! 
the  depots  at  those  points,  from  which  to  draw  after  we  had  crossed  the  B««a- 
toins. 

Through  Colonel  Innis  and  his  regiment  of  Michigan  Engineers,  the  sac 
road  was  opened  to  the  Elk  Riyer  bridge  by  the  13th  of  July,  and  Elk  Rff- 
bridge  and  the  main  stem  to  Bridgeport  by  the  25th,  and  the  branch  to  in<7 
City  by  the  18th  of  August  ,.  •  •    «, 

As  soon  as  the  main  sUm  was  finished  to  Steyenson,  Sheridan's  ^J^^ 
adyanced,  two  brigades,  to  Bridgeport,  and  one  to  Steyenson,  and  qotft^ 
master  and  commissary  stores  pushed  forward  to  the  latter  place  yi|^ 
practicable  speed.  These  supplies  began  to  be  accumulated  at  this  poo>^ 
sufficient  quantities  by  the  8th  of  August,  and  corps  commanden  ''ff 
day  directed  to  supply  their  troops,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  rations  andfonp 
sufficient  for  a  general*  moyemenL  .    i^ 

The  Tracy  City  Branch,  built  for  bringing  the  coal  down  the  monstMis, » 
Buch  high  grades  and  sharp  curyes  as  to  require  a  peculiar  ^^^S^^^/;  «|A. 
one  we  had  answering  the  purpose,  haying  been  broken  on  its  ^*^"^'_ 
yille,  was  not  repaired  until  about  the  12th  of  August.  It  ▼•»  ^^  ivtclT 
therefore,  to  delay  the  moyement  of  the  troops  until  that  road  was  eonp 
ayailable  for  transporting  stores  to  Tracy  City.  .     ^  ^ 

The  moyement  oyer  the  Cumberland  Mountains  began  on  the  monuflS  ^ 
16th  of  August,  as  follows: — 


QUI  oi  AuguBL,  BB  iouowb: —  WW^ 

General  Crittenden's_  corps,  in  tl^ee  oolumnsj  General  Wood,  from  11"^ 
Dugh,  b        "" 
Generi 
Dunlap. 


rough,  by  Pelham,  to  Thurman,  in  Sequatchie  Valley.  ^  ^ 

General   PaUner,   from    Manehester,   by  the   most    practicable  rove, 


General  Tan  Cleye,  with  two  brigades  from  MoMinnyille,  the  third  be^K  ^ 
in  garrison  there,  by  the  most  practicable  route,  to  Pikeyille,  the  oeia 
Sequatchie  Valley.  j^i 

Colonel  Minty 's  oayalry  to  moye  on  the  left  by  Sparta,  to  drifo  bsc'  ^^ 
Cftvahry  towards  Kingston,  where  the  enemy's  mounted  troops  ^^  ^ 
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were  concentrated,  and  tben,  covering  the  left  flank  of  Van  Cleye's  colamn,  id 
proceed  to  Pikeville, 

The  14th  Army  Corps,  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  commanding,  mored 
as  follows: — 

General  Reynolds,  Arom  UniTersity,  by  way  of  Battle  Creek,  to  take  port 
concealed  near  its  mouth. 

General  Brannan  to  follow  him. 

General  Negley  to  go  by  Tantallon,  and  halt  on  Crow  Creek,  between  Ander«> 
son  and  Steve nson. 

General  Baird  to  follow  him  and  camp  near  Anderson. 
The  20th  Corps,  Major-General  A.  McD.  McCook  commanding,  moved  as 
follows : — 

General  Johnson  by  Salem  and  Larkin's  Ford  to  Bellefont. 
General  Davis  by  Mount  Top  and  Crow  Creek  to  near  Stevenson. 
The  three  brigades  of  cavalry  by  Fayetteville  and  Athens,  to  cover  the  line 
of  the  Tennessee  from  Whitesburg  np. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  General  Crittenden  was  to  send  a 
brigade  of  infantry  to  reconnoitre  the  Tennessee,  near  Harrison's  Landing, 
and  take  post  at  Poe's  Cross-Roads;  Minty  was  to  reconnoitre  from  Washing- 
ton down  and  take  post  at  Smith's  Cross-Roads ;  and  Wilder's  brigade  of 
mounted  infantry  was  to  reconnoitre  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Chattanooga, 
and  be  supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  which  General  Crittenden  was  t« 
send  fh>m  Thurman  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Walden's  Ridge,  in  Aront 
of  Chattanooga. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  20tii  of  August. 
Hazen's  brigade  made  the  reconnoissance  on  Harrison's  Landing,  and  reported 
the  enemy  throwing  up  works  there,  and  took  post  at  Foe's  Cross-Roads  on  the 
21st.  Wagner,  with  his  brigade,  supported  Wilder  in  his  reconnoissance  on 
Chattanooga,  which  they  surprised  and  shelled  from  across  the  river,  creating 
no  little  agitation.  Thus  the  army  passed  the  first  great  barrier  between  it 
and  the  objective  point,  and  arrived  opposite  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  required  that  the  best  points  should  be  chosen, 
and  means  provided  for  the  crossing.  The  river  was  reconnoitred ;  the  pon- 
toons and  trains  were  ordered  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  hidden  from  view 
in  the  rear  of  Stevenson,  and  prepared  for  use.  By  the  time  th<^  were  ready, 
the  places  of  crossing  had  been  selected,  and  dispositions  made  to  begin  the 
operation.  It  was  very  desirable  to  conceal  to  the  last  moment  the  points  of 
crossing;  but,  as  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  rise  in  pre- 
cipitous, rocky  bluffs,  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet,  com- 
pletely overlooking  the  whole  valley  and  its  coves,  this  was  next  to  impossible. 
Not  having  pontoons  for  two  bridges  across  the  river.  General  Sheridan 
began  trestle-work  for  parts  of  one  at  Bridgeport,  while  General  Reynolds's 
division  seised  Shellmound,  captured  some  boats,  and  from  these,  and  material 
picked  up,  prepared  the  means  of  crossing  at  that  poiat,  and  General  Brannaa 
prepared  rafts  for  crossing  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek. 

The  laying  of  the  pontoon-bridge  at  Caperton's  Ferry  was  very  handsomely 
done  by  the  troops  of  General  Davis,  under  the  direction  of  General  McCook, 
who  crossed  his  advance  in  pontoons  at  daylight,  driving  the  enemy's  cavalry 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  bridge  at  Bridgeport  was  finished  on  the  29th  of 
August;  bat  an  accident  occurred  which  delayed  its  final  completion  until  Sep- 
tember 2. 

The  movement  across  the  river  was  commenced  August  29,  and  completed  on 
the  4Sth  of  September,  leaving  the  regular  brigade  in  charge  of  the  railroad  and 
depot  at  Stevenson  until  relieved  by  Mi^or -General  Granger,  who  was  directed, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  relieve  it  and  take  charge  of  the  rear. 

General  Thomas's  corps  was  to  cross  as  follows:  one  division  at  Caperton's, 
one  at  Bridgeport,  Reynolds's  at  Shellmound,  in  boats,  and  one  division  at 
Battle  Creek,  on  rafts.  All  were  to  use  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport  for  such  por- 
tions of  their  trains  as  they  might  find  necessary,  and  to  ooncentrate  near 
Treaton,  aad  send  an  ftdvanoe  to  Friek*8,  Cooper**,  a^d  BtoTens's  Gaps  on  ih# 
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Lookout  Mountain — the  only  practicable  routes  leading  down  the  mountains 
into  the  yalley  called  McLemore's  Coye,  which  lies  at  its  base  and  stretches 
northeastwardly  towards  Chattanooga.  General  McCook^s  corps  was  to  cross, 
— ^two  divisions  at  Caperton's  Ferry, — ^moTe  to  the  ralley  head  and  seise 
Winston's  Gap,  while  Sheridan  was  to  cross  at  Bridgeport  as  soon  as  the  bridge 
was  laid,  and  Join  the  rest  of  his  corps  near  Winston's,  by  way  of  Trenton. 

General  Crittenden  was  ordered  down  the  Sequatchie,  leaving  two  advance 
brigades,  under  Haxen  and  Wagner,  with  Minty's  cavalry  and  Wilder's  mounted 
infantry,  to  watch  and  annoy  the  enemy.  He  was  to  cross  the  river,  following 
Thomas's  corps  at  the  crossing,  and  to  take  post  on  the  Murphy's  Hollow 
Road,  pushing  an  advance* brigade  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout,  and  take  poet  at  Wauhatchie,  communicating  from  its  main  body  with 
Thomas  on  the  right,  up  the  Trenton  Valley  and  threatening  Chattanooga  by 
passing  over  the  point  of  Lookout. 

The  cavalry,  crossing  at  Caperton's  and  a  ford  near  Island  Creek,  were  to 
unite  in  Lookout  Valley,  take  post  at  Rawlingsville  and  reconnoitre  boldly 
towards  Rome  and  Alpine. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  McCook's  and  Crittenden's  corps  on  the 
6th,  and  by  Thomas's  corps  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  cavalry,  for  some 
reason,  was  not  pushed  with  the  vigor  nor  to  the  extent  which  orders  and  the 
necessities  of  the  campaign  required.  Its  continual  movement  since  that 
period,  and  the  absence  of  Mi^or-General  Stanley,  Chief  of  Cavalry,  have 
prevented  the  report  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

The  first  barriers  south  of  the  Tennessee  being  crossed,  the  enemy  was  found 
firmly  holding  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
while  our  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  reported  the  movements  of  the 
rebel  forces  from  East  Tennessee  and  their  concentration  at  Chattanooga.  To 
dislodge  him  from  that  place,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  Lookout  Mountain,  or 
80  to  move  as  to  compel  him  to  quit  his  position  by  endangering  his  line  of 
communication.     The  latter  plan  was  chosen. 

The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance  on  our  extreme  right  to  Summerville, 
in  Broom  town  Valley,  and  General  MoCook  was  ordered  to  support  the  moTe- 
ment  by  a  division  of  infantry  thrown  forward  to  the  vicinity  of  Alpine.  It 
was  executed  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September. 

General  Thomas  was  ordered  to  cross  his  corps  by  Friok's,  Cooper's,  and 
Stevens's  Gaps,  and  occupy  the  head  of  McLemore's  Ceve.  General  Critten- 
den was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  front  of  Lookout  Mountain,  sending  a  bri- 
gade up  an  almost  impracticable  path,  called  Niekt^ack  Trace,  to  Summertewn, 
a  hamlet  on  the  summit  of  the  mountaixH  overlooking  Chattanooga,  and  hold- 
ing the  main  body  of  his  corps  either  to  support  these  reconnoissances,  to 
prevent  a  sortie  of  the  enemy  over  the  nose  of  Lookout,  or  to  enter  Chatta- 
Boogft  ilk  case  the  enemy  should  evacuate  it  or  make  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  push  by  way 
of  Alpine  and  Broomtown  Valley  and  strike  the  enemy's  railroad-communica- 
tion between  Resaca  Bridge  and  Dalton. 

This  movement  was  promptly  begun  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September.  The 
reconnoissance  of  General  Crittenden  on  the  9th  developed  the  fsct  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Chattanooga  the  day  and  night  previous;  and  his  advance 
took  peaceable  possession  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  His  whole  oorps,  with  ita 
trains,  passed  around  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  10th,  and  camped 
for  the  night  at  Ressville,  five  miles  south  of  Chattanooga. 

During  these  operations.  General  Thomas  pushed  his  corps  over  the  moun- 
tains at  the  designated  points.  Each  division  consumed  two  days  in  the  pass- 
age. The  weight  of  evidence  gathered  from  all  sources,  was,  that  Bragg  was 
moving  on  Rome,  and  that  his  movements  began  on  the  6tii  of  September. 
General  Crittenden  wae  therefore  directed  to  hold  Chattanooga  with  one  bri- 
gade, calling  all  the  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  across,  and  to 
folloif  the  enemy's  retreat  vigorously,  anticipating  that  the  main  body  had 
retired  by  Ringgold  and  Dalton.  Additional  information  obtained  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  10th  of  September  rendered  it  certain  that  hia 
^Aftin  body  retired  by  the  Lafayette  road,  but  uncertain  whether  he  had  pxam 
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far.  Oeaeral  Crittenden  was  ordered,  at  one  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  lltli,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  front,  and  report,  directing  his  command  to  advance  only  as  far  as 
Ringgold  and  order  a  reconnoissance  to  Gordon's  Mills.  His  report,  and  fur- 
ther evidence,  satisfied  me  that  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army  were  in  the 
-vicinity  of  Lafayette.  General  Crittenden  was  therefore  ordered  to  move  his 
corps,  with  all  possible  despatch,  from  Ringgold  to  Gordon's  Mills,  and  oom- 
municate  with  General  Thomas,  who  had  by  that  time  reached  the  eastern  foot 
of  Lookout  Mountain.  General  Crittenden  occupied  Ringgold  on  the  11th, 
pushing  Wilder's  mounted  infantry  as  far  as  Tunnel  Hill,  skirmishing  heavily 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Hazen  joined  him  near  Ringgold  on  the  11th,  and 
the  whole  corps  moved  rapidly  and  successfully  across  to  Gordon's  Mills  on 
the  12th.  Wilder,  following,  and  covering  the  movement,  had  a  severe  fight 
with  the  enemy  at  Sill's  Tan- Yard. 

During  the  same  day  the  4th  U.S.  Cavalry  were  ordered  to  move  past  the 
Dry  Valley  road  to  discover  if  the  enemy  was  in  proximity  to  that  road  on 
Crittenden's  right,  and  open  communication  with  Thomas's  command,  which, 
passing  over  the  mountain,  was  debouching  ftrom  Stevens's  and  Cooper's  Gaps, 
and  moving  on  Lafayette  through  Dry  Gap  of  the  Pigeon  Mountain.  On  the 
10th,  Negley's  division  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Dry  Gap,  which  they 
heavily  obstructed,  and  Baird's  division  came  up  to  his  support  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th.  Negley  became  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon 
him  in  heavy  force,  and,  perceiving  that  if  he  accepted  battle  in  that  position 
he  would  probably  be  cut  off,  he  fell  back,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which 
General  Baird's  division  participated,  skilfully  covering  and  securing  their 
trains,  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stevens's  Gap. 

On  the  12th,  Reynolds  and  Brannan,  under  orders  to  move,  promptly  closed 
up  to  the  support  of  these  two  advance  divisions.  During  the  same  day,  Gene- 
ral MoCook  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Alpine,  and,  with  infantry  and  cavalry, 
had  reconnoitred  the  Broomtown  Valley  to  Summerville,  and  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  not  retreated  on  Rome,  but  was  concentrating  at  Lafayette. 
There  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  all  his  forces,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  upon  the  Pigeon  Mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette, 
while  two  corps  of  this  army  were  at  Gordon's  Mills,  Bailey's  Cross-Roads  at 
the  foot  of  Stevens's  Gap.  and  at  Alpine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  flank  to 
flank  by  the  nearest  practicable  roads,  and  fifty-seven  miles  by  the  route  sub- 
Hequently  taken  by  the  20th  Corps.  It  hsd  already  been  ascertained  that  the 
main  body  of  Johnston's  army  had  Joined  Bragg,  and  an  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  troops  from  Virginia  had  reached  Atlanta  on  the  Ist 
of  the  month,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected  soon  to  arrive  from  that 
quarter.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  effect  a  concentration 
of  the  army. 

General  McCook  had  already  been  directed  to  support  General  Thomas,  and 
was  now  ordered  to  send  two  brigades  to  hold  Dougherty's  Gap,  and  to  join 
General  Thomas,  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
directing  his  march  over  the  road  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He  had  already, 
with  great  prudence,  moved  his  trains  back  to  the  rear  of  Little  River,  on  the 
mountain,  but,  unfortunately,  being  ignorant  of  the  mountain-road,  moved 
down  the  mount-ain  at  Winston's  Gap,  down  Lookout  Valley  and  Cooper's  Gap, 
up  the  mountain  and  down  again,  closing  up  with  General  Thomas  on  the  17th, 
and  having  posted  Davis  at  Brooks's,  in  front  of  Dug  Gap,  Johnson  at  Pound 
Spring,  in  front  of  Catlett's  Gap,  and  Sheridan  at  the  foot  of  Stevens's  Gap. 

As  soon  as  General  McCook's  corps  arrived.  General  Thomas  moved  down  the 
Chickamauga,  towards  Gordon's  Mills.  Meanwhile,  to  bring  General  Critten- 
den within  reach  of  General  Thomas  and  beyond  the  danger  of  separation,  he 
was  withdrawn  from  Gordon's  Mills  on  the  l<lth,  and  ordered  to  take  post  on 
the  Bonthern  spur  of  Mission  Ridge,  his  right  communicating  with  General 
Thomas,  where  he  remained  until  General  McCook  had  effected  a  junction  with 
General  Thomas. 

Minty,  with  his  cavalry,  reconnoitred  the  enemy  on  the  loth,  and  repulsed 
him  in  force  at  Dalt<>n,  Ringgold,  Letts,  and  Rockspring  Church.  The  head  of 
General  McCook's  column  near  the  same  place,  General  Crittenden  was  ordered 
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to  return  to  bold  possession  at  Gordon's  Mills,  his  line  resting  along  the  Chieka- 
mauga,  by  way  of  Crawfish  Springs. 

Thus,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  troops  were  substantially  i^ithin  sup- 
porting distance.  Orders  were  given  at  once  to  move  the  whole  line,  in  the 
order  of  battle,  down  the  Chickamauga,  with  a  view  of  covering  the  Lafayette 
road  towards  Chattanooga,  and  facing  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  enemy's 
firont.  The  position  of  our  troops  and  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  retarded 
our  movements.  During  the  day,  while  they  were  in  progress,  our  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Minty,  was  attacked  on  the  left  in  the  road.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  was  massing  heavily  on  our  left,  crossing  Reed's  and 
Alexander's  bridges  in  force,  while  he  had  threatened  Gordon's  ^Iills.  Orders 
were,  therefore,  promptly  given  to  General  Thomas  to  relieve  General  Critten- 
den's corps,  posting  one  division  near  Crawfish  Springs,  and  to  move  with  the 
remainder  of  his  corps  by  the  Widow  Glenn's  house  to  Rossville  and  the  La- 
fayette road,  his  left  extending  obliquely  across  it  near  Kelley's  house.  Gene- 
ral Crittenden  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  Van  Cleve  and  Palmer's  divisions  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  the  Rossville  road  and  form  on  the  left  of  General  Wood, 
then  at  Gordon's  Mills. 

General  McCook's  corps  was  to  close  up  to  General  Thomas,  keep  the  position 
at  Crawfish  Springs,  and  protect  General  Crittenden's  right,  while  holding  his 
corps  mainly  in  reserve.  The  main  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  close  in  on 
General  McCook's  right,  watch  the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  act 
under  his  orders.  The  movement  for  the  concentration  of  the  corps  more  com- 
pactly towards  Crawfish  Springs  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  under 
orders  to  conduct  it  very  secretly,  and  was  executed  so  slowly  that  McCook's 
corps  only  reached  Pound  Spring  at  dark,  and  bivouacked,  resting  on  their 
arms  during  the  night.  Crittenden's  corps  reached  its  position  on  the  Ross- 
ville road  near  midnight. 

Evidence  accumulated,  during  the  day  of  the  18th,  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  to  our  left.  Minty's  cavalry  and  Wilder's  mounted  brigade  encoun- 
tered the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Reed*s  and  Alexander's  bridges  towards  evening, 
and  were  driven  in  to  the  Rossville  road.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy  had 
been  demonstrating  for  three  miles  up  the  Chickamauga.  Heavy  clouds  of  dust 
had  been  observed  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  Chickamauga,  sweeping  to 
the  northwest. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  necessity  became  apparent  that  General  Thomas 
must  use  all  possible  despatch  in  moving  his  corps  to  the  position  assigned  him. 
He  was  therefore  directed  to  proceed  with  all  despatch,  and  General  McCook  to 
close  up  to  Crawfish  Springs  as  soon  as  Thomas's  column  was  out  of  the  way. 
Thomas  pushed  forward  uninterruptedly  during  the  night,  and  by  daylight  the 
head  of  his  column  had  reached  Kelley's  house,  on  the  Lafayette  road,  where 
Baird's  division  was  posted.  Brannan  followed,  and  was  posted  on  Baird's  left, 
crossing  the  road  leading  to  Reed's  and  Alexander's  bridges. 

At  this  point,  Colonel  McCook,  of  General  Granger's  corps,  who  had  made  a 
reconnoissance  to  the  Chickamauga  the  evening  before  and  had  burned  Reed's 
bridge,  met  General  Thomas,  and  reported  that  an  isolated  brigade  of  the 
enemy  was  this  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  and,  the  bridge  being  destroyed,  a 
rapid  movement  in  that  direction  might  result  in  the  capture  of  the  force  thus 
isolated.  General  Thomas  ordered  Brannan,  with  two  brigades,  to  reconnoitre 
in  that  direction  and  attack  any  small  force  he  should  meet.  The  advance 
brigade,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  division,  soon  encountered  a  strong  body 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  drove  it  back  more  than  half  a  mile, 
where  a  very  strong  column  of  the  enemy  was  found,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  turning  our  left  and  gaining  possession  of  the  Lafayette  road  between  us  and 
Chattanooga.  This  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  enemy  to 
move  on  our  left,  and  opened  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September. 

The  leading  brigade  became  engaged  at  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  19th, 
on  our  extreme  left,  extending  to  the  right,  where  the  enemy  combined  to  move 
in  heavy  masses.  Apprehending  this  movement,  I  had  ordered  General  McCook 
to  send  Johnson's  division  to  Thomas's  assistance ;  and  he  arrived  opportunely. 

General  Crittenden,  with  great  good  sense,  had  already  despatched  Palmer's 
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i  7ision,  reporting  tlie  fact  to  me,  and  receiying  my  approvaL  The  enemy 
elurned  our  attack,  and  was  driving  back  Baird's  right  in  disorder,  when 
ohnson  struck  the  attacking  column  in  flank,  and  drove  it  back  more  than 
lalf  a  mile,  until  his  own  right  was  overlapped  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
limed,  when  Palmer,  coming  in  on  Johnson's  right,  threw  his  division  against 
,he  enemy  and  drove  back  his  advancing  columns.  Palmer's  right  was  soon 
overlapped,  when  Van  Clove's  division  came  to  his  support,  but  was  beaten 
back,  when  Reynolds's  division  came  in,  and  was,  in  turn,  overpowered.  Davis's 
diviBion  came  into  the  fight  then  most  opportunely,  and  drove  the  enemy,  who 
soon,  however,  developed  superior  force  against  his  line,  and  pressed  him  so 
heavily  that  he  was  giving  ground,  when  TVood's  division  came,  and  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  the  other  way. 

About  three  p.m.,  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  send  Sheridan's  division 
to  the  support  of  our  line  near  Wood  and  Davis,  directing  Lytle's  brigade  to 
hold  Gordon's  Mills,  our  extreme  right.  Sheridan  also  arrived  opportunely  to 
Bave  Wood  from  disaster,  and  the  rebel  tide  was  thoroughly  stayed  in  that 
quarter. 

Meanwhile,  the  roar  of  musketry  on  our  centre  grew  louder,  and  the  battle 
approached  bead-quarters  at  Widow  Glenn's  house,  until  musket-balls  came  near 
and  shells  burst  about  it.  Our  centre  was  being  driven.  Orders  were  sent  to 
General  Negley  to  move  his  division  from  Crawfish  Springs  and  above,  where 
he  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Chickamauga,  to  Widow  Glenn's,  to  be  held 
in  reserve,  to  give  support  wherever  it  might  be  required.  At  half-past  four  F,^. 
he  reported  with  his  division;  and,  as  the  indications  that  our  centre  was  being 
driven  became  clearer,  he  was  despatched  iu  that  direction,  and  soon  found  the 
enemy  had  dislodged  Van  Cleve  from  the  line,  and  was  forming  there  even 
while  Thomas  was  driving  their  right.  Orders  were  promptly  given  Negley 
to  attack  him,  which  he  soon  did,  driving  him  steadily  until  night  closed  the 
combat. 

General  Brannan,  having  repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  extreme  left,  was  sent 
by  General  Thomas  to  support  the  centre  and  at  night  assume  the  position  on 
the  right  of  Reynolds.    Colonel  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  occupied 
during  the  day  a  position  on  the  Lafayette  road,  one  mile  north  of  Gordon's 
Mills,  where  be  had  taken  position  on  the  afternoon  previous, — when,  contesting 
the  ground  step  by  step,  he  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy's  advance  from 
Alexander's  bridge.     Mlnty's  cavalry  had  been  ordered  from  the  same  position 
about  noon  of  the  lOtlf,  to  report  to  General  Granger  at  Rossville,  which  he  did 
at  daylight  on  the  20th,  and  was  posted  near  Mission  Mills  to  hold  in  check  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  their  right,  from  the  direction  of  Ringgold  and  Graysville. 
The  reserve  corps  covered  the  approaches  from  the  Chickamauga  towards 
Rossville  on  our  left.     The  roar  of  battle  hushed  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
our  troops,  weary  with  a  night  of  marching  and  a  day  of  fighting,  rested  on 
their  arms,  having  everywhere  maintained  their  positions,  developed  the  enemy, 
and  gained  thorough  command  of  the  Rossville  and  Dry  Valley  roads  to  Chat- 
tanooga,— the  great  object  of  the  battle  of  the   19th   of  September.      The 
battle  had  secured  us  these  objects;    our  flank  covered  the  Dry  Valley  and 
Rossville  roads,  while  our  cavalry  covered  the  Mission  Ridge  and  the  valley  of 
Chickamauga  Creek,  into  which  latter  place  our  spare  trains  had  been  sent  on 
Friday,  the  18th. 

We  also  had  indubitable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Longstreet's  corps  and 
Johnston's  forces  by  the  capture  of  prisoners  from  each ;  and  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  the  day  we  had  present  but  two  brigades  which  had  not  been  in  action, 
opposed  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  assured  us  that  we  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  that  the  battle  of  the  next  day  must  be  for  the  safety 
of  the  army  and  the  possession  of  Chattanooga. 

During  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  corps  commanders  were  assembled  at 
bead-quarters  at  Widow  Glenn's  house.  The  reports  of  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  their  commands  were  heard,  and  orders  given  for  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  on  the  following  day.  Thomas's  corps,  with  the  troops  which  had 
reinforced  him,  was  to  maintain,  substantially,  its  present  line  with  Brannan 
is  reserre.    McCook«  maintaining  his  picket-line  until  it  was  driven  in,  was  to 
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olose  on  Thomae,  bis  right  refased,  and  coTcring  the  position  at  Widow  Glen'i 
house;  and  Crittenden  to  baTe  two  dlyisions  in  reserre  near  the  janetio&d 
McOook*B  and  Thomas's  lines,  to  be  able  to  support  either.  Plans  hsTiag  b«ca 
explained  and  written,  advice  given  to  eaoh  and  read  in  the  presence  of  iL 
the  weary  corps  commanders  returned  about  midnight  lo  their  commaoda.  h 
firing  took  place  during  the  night,  and  the  troops  had  assumed  posit ioB  voe 
day  dawned.  The  sky  was  red  and  sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  wo^di 
enveloped  in  fog  and  smoke.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light,  1  proeee<H 
accompanied  by  General  Garfield  and  some  aides,  to  inspect  the  lines. 

I  fonnd  General  McCook's  right  too  far  upon  the  crest,  and  General  Dafis  ii 
reserve  upon  a  hillside  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Dry  Valley  road  1  men- 
tioned these  defects  to  the  general,  desiring  Davis's  division  to  be  brought  don 
at  onoe,  moved  more  to  the  left,  and  placed  in  close  column,  by  diTision  doubled 
on  the  centre,  in  a  sheltered  position. 

I  found  General  Crittenden's  two  divisions  massed  at  the  foot  of  the  sane  bill. 
in  the  valley,  and  called  his  attention  to  it,  desiring  them  to  be  moved  hnha 
to  the  left. 

General  Thomas's  troops  were  in  the  position  indicated,  except  Pfthner's  Hat, 
which  was  to  be  closed  more  compactly. 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy's  first  attempt  would  be  on  our  left,  orders  vei« 
despatohed  to  General  Negley  to  join  General  Thomas,  and  to  Genersl  McCook 
to  relieve  Negley.  Returning  to  the  right,  I  found  Negley  had  not  moTed^oor 
were  McCook's  troops  coming  in  to  relieve  him.  Negley  was  prepiring  u 
withdraw  his  two  brigades  from  the  line.  He  was  ordered  to  send  his  reserre 
brigade  immediately,  and  follow  it  with  the  others  only  when  relieved  in  line 
of  battle.  General  Crittenden,  whose  troops  were  nearest,  was  ordered  to  &n 
General  Negley's  place  at  once,  and  General  McCook  was  notified  of  this  order, 
growing  out  of  the  necensity  of  promptly  sending  Negley  to  Thomss.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  extreme  right,  I  felt  the  disadvantages  of  its  position,  mentionci 
them  to  General  McCook.  and,  when  I  left  him,  enjoined  on  him  that  it  wA<an 
indispensable  necessity  that  we  should  keep  closed  to  the  left,  and  that  we  masi 
do  so  at  all  hazards.  On  my  return  to  tlie  position  of  General  Neglej,  1  found, 
to  my  a.stoniBhment,  that  General  Crittenden  bad  not  relieved  him.  Wood? 
division  having  reached  the  position  of  Negley's  reserve.  Peremptory  omers 
were  given  to  repair  this,  and  Wood's  troops  moved  into  position;  but  tbis 
delay  subsequently  proved  of  serious  consequence.  The  battle  began  oo  tiie 
extreme  left  at  half-past  eight  a.m.,  and  it  was  half-past  nine  o'clock  vheii 
Negley  was  relieved. 

An  aide  arriving  from  General  Thomas,  requesting  that  Negley's  remslDiof 
brigades  be  sent  forward  as  speedily  as  possible  to  succor  the  left^  Genenl 
Crittenden  was  ordered  to  move  Van  Clere  with  all  possible  despstch  to  i 
position  in  the  rear  of  Wood,  who  closed  in  on  Brannan's  right.  General 
McCook  was  ordered  to  move  Davis  up  to  close  in  on  Wood  and  fill  an  opeoins 
in  the  line. 

On  my  return  from  an  examination  of  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  our  right 
and  left  centre.  I  fonnd,  to  my  surprise,  that  General  Van  Cleve  was  posted  is 
line  of  battle  on  a  high  ridge,  much  too  far  to  the  rear  to  give  immediate  i?op- 
port  to  the  main  line  of  battle,  and  General  Davis  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of 
the  ridge  occupied  by  Neerley's  reserve  in  the  morniug:  General  Crittend« 
was  ordered  to  move  Van  Cleve  nt  once  down  the  hill  to  a  better  position,  a&J 
General  Davis  was  also  ordered  to'  close  up  to  the  support  of  the  lioe  near 
Wood's  right.  The  battle  in  the  mean  time  roared  with  increasing  fury  and 
approached  from  the  left  to  the  centre.  Two  aids  arrived  successively  within  » 
few  minutes  from  General  Thomas,  asking  for  reinforcements.  The  fin»tvt3 
directed  to  say  that  General  Negley  had  already  gone,  and  should  be  nearly  tt 
band  at  that  time,  and  that  Brannan's  reserve  brigade  was  available.  Tbe 
other  was  directed  to  say  that  General  Van  Cleve  would  at  onoe  be  sent  to 
his  assistance,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

A  message  from  General  Thomas  soon  followed,  that  he  was  heavily  prcfsed, 
Captain  Kellog.  A.D.C.,  the  bearer,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  thatGener&l 
Brannan  was  out  of  line  and  General  Reynolds's  right  was  exposed.    Oxdsn 
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^were  despatched  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on  Reynolds,  and  word  was  sent 
to  Qeneral  Thomas  that  he  should  be  supported  eTen  if  it  took  away  the  whole 
corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook. 

General  Davis  was  ordered  to  close  on  General  Wood,  and  General  McOook 
-was  advised  of  the  state  of  afifairs,  and  ordered  to  close  his  whole  command 
to  the  left  with  all  despatch. 

General  Wood,  oyerlooking  the  direction  to  *' close  up"  on  General  Reynolds, 

supposed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  the  line  and  passing  to 

the  rear  of  General  Brannan,  who,  it  appears,  was  not  out  of  line,  but  was  in 

^chSlon  and  slightly  in  rear  of  Reynolds's  right.   By  this  unfortunate  mistake  a 

gap  was  opened  in  the  line  of  battle,  of  which  the  enemy  took  instant  adTan- 

tage,  and,  striking  Davis  in  flank  and  rear  as  well  as  in  front,  threw  his  whole 

division  into  confusion.     The  same  attack  shattered  the  right  brigade  of  Wood 

before  it  had  cleared  the  space.     The  right  of  Brannan  was  thrx)wn  back,  and 

two  of  his  batteries  then  in  movement  to  a  new  position  were  taken  in  flank 

and  thrown  back  through  two  brigades  of  Van  Cleve,  then  on  the  march  to  the 

left,  throwing  his  division  into  confusion,  ftrom  which  it  never  recovered  until 

it  reached  Rossville. 

While  the  enemy  poured  in  through  this  breach,  a  long  line,  stretching  beyond 
Sheridan's  right,  was  advancing.  Laibold's  brigade  shared  in  the  rout  of 
Davis.  Sheridan's  other  two  brigades,  in  movement  towards  the  left,  under 
orders  to  support  Thomas,  made  a  gallant  charge  against  the  enemy's  advancing 
column,  but  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  enemy's  line  advancing  on  their 
flank,  and  were  likewise  compelled  to  fall  back,  rallying  in  the  Dry  Valley 
road  and  repulsing  the  enemy,  but  were  again  compelled  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  and  retired  westward  of  the  Dry  Valley,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
reached  Rossville,  from  which  they  advanced,  by  the  Lafayette  road,  to  support 
our  left. 

Thus,  Davis's  two  brigades,  one  of  Van  Cleve's,  and  Sheridan's  entire  divi- 
sion, were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  remaindei',  consisting  of  Baird,  John- 
son, Palmer,  Reynolds,  Brannan,  and  Wood,  two  of  Negley's  brigades,  and  one 
of  Van  Cleve's,  were  left  to  sustain  the  conflict  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  rebel  army,  which,  desisting  from  pursuit  on  the  right,  concentrated  their 
whole  efforts  to  destroy  them. 

At  the  moment  of  the  repulse  of  Davis's  division,  I  was  standing  in  rear  of 

his  right,  waiting  the  completion  of  the  closing  of  McCook  to  the  left.    Seeing 

confusion  among  Van  Cleve's  troops,  and  the  distance  Davis's  men  were  falling 

back,  and  the  tide  of  battle  surging  towards  us,  the  urgency  for  Sheridan's 

troops  to  intervene  became  imminent,  and  I  hastened  in  person  to  the  extreme 

right,  to  direct  Sheridan's  movement  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  rebels.     It 

WhB  too  late.     The  crowd  of  returning  troops  rolled  back,  and  the  enemy  ad- 

vanced.    Giving  the  troops  direction  to  rally  behind  the  ridge  west  of  the  Dry 

Valley  road,  I  passed  down  it,  accompanied  by  General  Garfield,  Major  McMi- 

chael,  and  Major  Bond,  of  my  staff,  and  a  few  of  the  escort,  under  a  shower 

of  grape  and   canister  and  musketry,*  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and 

attempted  to  rejoin  General  Thomas  and  the  troops  sent  to  his  support  by 

passing  to  the  rear  of  the  broken  portion  of  our  lines,  but  found  the  routed 

troops  far  towards  the  left ;  and,  hearing  the  enemy's  advancing  musketry  and 

cheers,  I  became  doubtful  whether  the  left  had  held  its  ground,  and  started 

for  RosBTille.     On  consultation  and  farther  reflection,  however,  I  determined 

to  send  General  Garfield  there,  while  I  went  to  Chattanooga  to  give  orders  for 

the  seonrity  of  the  pontoon-bridges  at  Battle  Creek  and  Bridgeport,  and  to 

make  preliminary  dispositions   either  to  forward  ammunition  and  supplies 

should  we  hold  our  ground,  or  to  withdraw  the  troops  into  good  position. 

General  Garfield  despatched  me  from  Rossville  that  the  left  and  centre  still 
held  its  ground.  General  Granger  had  gone  to  its  support.  General  Sheridan 
had  rallied  his  division,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  same  point,  and  General 
Dayis  was  going  up  the  Dry  Valley  road,  to  our  right.  General  Garfield  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front,  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  fight,  and  despatched 
me  the  triumphant  defence  our  troops  there  made  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 
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The  fight  on  the  left,  after  two  p.m.,  was  that  of  the  army.  Nerer.int'. 
history  of  this  war  at  least,  have  troops  fought  with  greater  energy  lad  ins 
mination.  Bayonet-charges,  often  heard  of,  but  seldom  seen,  were  repaidi 
made  by  brigades  and  regiments,  in  several  of  our  diTisions. 

After  the  yielding  and  severanoe  of  the  divisions  on  the  right,  the  ene^j 
made  all  efforts  to  break  the  solid  portions  of  our  line.  Under  the  pressure  ?' 
the  rebel  onset,  the  flanks  of  the  line  were  gradually  retired  ontil  thej  oees 
pied  strong  advantageous  ground. 

From  one  to  half-past  three  o*clock,  the  unequal  contest  was  surnkd 
throughout  our  line.  Then  the  enemy,  in  overpowering  numbers,  flankt-i 
around  our  right,  held  by  General  Brannan,  and  occupied  a  low  gap  in  ibe  Hib 
of  our  defensive  position,  which  commanded  our  rear.  The  moment  wm  eriiieal 
Twenty  minutes  more,  and  our  right  would  have  been  turned,  our  posluon  ukz 
in  reverse,  and,  probably,  the  army  routed. 

Fortunately,  Major-General  Granger,  whose  troops  had  been  posted  to  esTer 
our  left  and  rear,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  soldier  and  general,  hearing  the  mr 
of  battle  on  our  left,  and  being  beyond  the  reach  of  orders  from  the  ge&enl 
commanding,  determined  to  move  to  Ite  assistance.  He  advanced,  and  $^va 
encountered  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  whom  he  disregarded,  well  knowmg  tbu 
at  that  stage  of  the  conflict  the  battle  was  not  there.  Posting  Colonel  I^C 
McCook's  brigade  to  take  care  of  any  thing  in  the  rioinity  and  beyond  the  lef: 
of  our  lines,  he  moved  the  remainder  to  the  scene  of  action,  reportiog  is 
General  Thomas,  who  directed  him  to  our  suffering  right. 

Arrived  in  sight,  General  Granger  discovered  at  once  the  peril  and  point  of 
danger,  the  Gap ;  and  quick  as  thought  he  directed  his  advance-bri^de  op.a 
the  enemy.  General  Steedman,  taking  a  regimental  color,  led  the  colams. 
Swift  was  the  charge  and  terrible  the  conflict,  but  the  enemy  was  brokee.  A 
thousand  of  our  brave  men  killed  and  wounded  paid  for  its  possessioB,  boi  *( 
held  the  Gap. 

Two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  confronted  the  position.  DetenDine<i  tv 
take  it,  they  successively  came  to  the  assault.  A  battery  of  six  guos.  pUcfi 
in  the  gorge,  poured  death  and  slaughter  into  them.  They  charged  to  wiiLim 
few  yards  of  our  pieces ;  but  our  grape  and  canister,  and  the  leaden  hail  of  isr 
musketry,  delivered  in  sparing  but  terrible  volleys,  firom  eartridgce  takes  n 
many  instances  from  their  fallen  companions,  was  too  much  even  for  Ua^- 
Btreet's  men.  About  sunset  they  made  their  last  charge,  when  our  men,  hei'^S 
out  of  ammunition,  rushed  on  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  they  gave  vaj  ^^ 
return  no  more. 

The  fury  of  the  conflict  was  nearly  as  great  on  the  fronts  of  Brannan  asi 
^Tood,  being  less  furious  towards  the  left.  But  a  column  of  the  euemj  b*^ 
made  its  way  to  near  our  left,  and  to  the  right  of  Colonel  MoCook's  posiii* 
Apprized  of  this,  General  Thomas  directed  Reynolds  to  move  his  diviswafroa 
its  position,  and,  pointing  out  the  rebels,  told  him  to  go  in  there. 

To  save  time,  the  troops  of  Reynolds  were  formed  by  the  rear  rank,  ul 
moving  with  the  bayonet  at  a  double-quick  with  a  shout,  walked  orer  On 
rebels,  capturing  some  five  hundred.  This  closed  the  battle  of  the  2()ih.  Ai 
nightfall  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  and  sank  m 
quietude  without  attempting  to  renew  the  combat. 

General  Thomas,  considering  the  excessive  labors  of  the  troops,  the  scareii? 
of  ammunition,  food,  and  water,  and  having  orders  from  the  general  commul* 
ing  to  use  his  discretion,  determined  to  retire  on  Rossville,  where  Ihej  amw 
in  good  order  and  took  post  before  morning,  receiving  supplies  from  Chatii- 
nooga,  and  offering  the  enemy  battle  during  all  the  nexrday  and  repulsing  5ia 
reconnoissance.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  we  withdrew  from  BossnU*,  w^ 
firm  possession  of  the  objective  point  of  our  campaign, — ^Chattanooga,-*ii 
prepared  to  hold  it. 

The  operations  of  the  cavalry  during  the  battle  of  the  19th  were  veiy  im^^^ 
ant.  General  Mitchell,  with  three  brigades,  covered  our  right  flank  along  tk« 
line  of  the  Ohiokamauga  above  Crawfish  Springs,  against  the  combined  effuru 
of  the  great  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  whose  attempts  to  cross  the  stream  tii<y 
several  times  repulsed. 
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Wilder  fought,  dismounted,  near  the  centre,  intenrening,  two  or  three  times, 
v^itli  mountain-howitzers  and  Spencer  rifles  yerj  opportunely. 

On  tfaie  20th,  Minty  coTered  our  left  and  jear  at  Mission  Mills,  and  later  in 
lie  day  on  the  Ringgold  road. 

General  Mitchell  with  his  three  brigades  covered  our  extreme  right,  and 
n^ith  Wilder's,  after  its  repulse,  extended  orer  Mission  Ridge,  held  the  whole 
country  to  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  all  our  trains,  artillery,  caissons, 
B.nd  spare  wagons,  sent  there  for  greater  safety,  retiring  from  the  field.  He 
'was  joined  by  Post's  brigade  of  Davis's  division,  which  had  nbt  closed  on  the 
s^rmy  and  was  not  in  action. 

On  the  21st  the  cavalry  still  covered  our  right  as  securely  as  before,  fighting 

and  holding  at  bay  very  superior  numbers.     The  number  of  cavalry  combats 

during  the  whole  campaign  have  been  numerous,  the  successes  as  numerous; 

"but  the  army  could  not  have  dispensed  with  those  of  the  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t. 

Our  artillery  fired  fewer  rounds  than  at  Stone  River,  but  with  even  greater 

effect.    I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  country  on  the  rapid  improvement  evinced 

in  this  part  of  the  service.     Our  loss  of  pieces  is  in  part  attributable  to  the 

rough  wooded  ground  in  which  we  fought,  and  to  want  of  experience  in  posting 

artillery,  and  partly  to  the  unequal  nature  of  the  contest,  our  infantry  being 

heavily  outnumbered. 

For  the  details  of  these  actions,  the  innumerable  instances  of  distinguished 
hravery,  skill,  and  gallantry  displayed  by  officers  of  every  rank,  and,  above 
all,  for  self-reliant,  cool,  and  steady  courage  displayed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  all  arms,  in  many  instances  even  shining  above  that  of  their  officers, 
X  must  refer  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  corps,  division,  brigade,  regi- 
mental, and  battery  commanders.  The  reports  of  the  cavalry  commands  are 
not  in,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, — ^that  they  have  been  out  nearly  ever  since, 
writing  with  their  sabres  on  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  enemy. 

The  Signal  Corps  has  been  growing  into  usefulness  and  favor  daily  for  the 
last  four  months,  and  now  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
staff  services.  It  rendered  very  important  service  from  the  time  we  reached 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee.  For  its  operations  I  refer  to  the  report  of  Cap- 
tain Jesse  Merrill,  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Our  Medical  Corps  proved  very  efficient  during  the  whole  campaign,  and 

especially  during  and  subsequent  to  the  battle.     A  full  share  of  praise  is  due 

'  to  Br.  Olover  Perin,  the  Medical  Director  of  the  department,  ably  assisted  by 

Drs.  Grose,  Medical  Director  14th,  Perkins,  20th,  and  Phelps,  2l8t  Army  Corps. 

A  very  great  meed  of  praise  is  due  Captain  Horace  Porter,  of  the  Ordnance 

Department,  for  the  wise  system  of  arming  each  regiment  with  arms  of  the 

same  calibre,  and  having  the  ammunition  wagons  properly  marked,  by  which 

most  of  the  difficulties  in  supplying  ammunition,  when  troops  had  exhausted  it 

in  battle,  were  obviated.      From  his  report  it  will  be  seen  that  we  expended 

2,650,000  rounds  of  musket-cartridges,  and  7325  rounds  of  cannon-ammunition, 

being  12,675  rounds  less  of  artillery,  and  650,000  rounds  more*  of  musketry, 

than  ftt  Stone  River. 

We  lost  36  pieces  of  artillery,  20  caissons,  5834  infantry  accoutrements,  8450 
stand  of  small  arms. 

From  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiles,  Provost-Marshal  General,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  took  2003  prisoners.    We  have  missing,  of  which 

some  600  have  escaped  and  come  in,  and  probably  700  or  800  are  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  our  wounded,  some  2500  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  swelling  the  balance  of  prisoners  against  us  to  about  5500. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  our  concentration  and  cover  Chattanooga.  It  was  fought  in  a 
coantry  covered  with  woods  and  undergrowth  and  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Every 
division  came  into  action  opportunely  and  fought  squarely  on  the  19th.  We 
were  largely  outnumbered,  yet  foiled  the  enemy's  flank  movement  on  our  left, 
and  secured  our  own  position  on  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  The  battle  of  the  20th 
was  fought  with  all  the  troops  we  had,  and,  but  for  the  extension  and  delay  in 
cloHing  oar  right,  we  should  probably  have  driven  the  enemy,  whom  we  really 
beat  on  the  field.   I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  enemy's  loss  largely  exceeds  ours. 
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It  is  my  duty  to  notice  tbe  serviceB  of  those  faithful  officers  who  have  Beat 
but  mjself  to  notice  them. 

To  Major- General  Thomas,  the-  true  soldier,  tbe  prudent  and  raimii 
commander,  the  modest  and  incorruptible  patriot,  tbe  thanks  and  the  gniitsiii 
of  the  country  are  due  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Major-General  Granger,  by  his  promptitude,  arrived  and  carried  his  treofi 
into  action  in  time  to  save  the  day.     He  deserres  the  highest  praise. 

Major-General  McCook,  for  the  care  of  his  command,  prompt  and  viOk| 
execution  of  orders,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  deserves  this  testimonial  of  z] 
approbation. 

I  bear  testimony  likewise  to  the  high  hearted,  noble  Major-General  Critieada. 
Prompt  in  the  moving  and  reporting  the  position  of  his  troops,  alwaje  fearhf 
on  the  field  of  battle,  I  return  my  thanks  for  the  promptness  and  militanfM^ 
sense  with  which  he  sent  his  division  towards  the  noise  of  battle  on  the  Uik 

To  Brigadier-General  James  A.  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  I  am  espeeuL'T 
indebted  for  the  clear  and  ready  manner  in  which  he  seiied  the  pointi  vf 
action  and  movement,  and  expressed  in  orders  the  ideas  of  the  general  cos- 
manding. 

Colonel  J.  C.  McKibben,  A.D.C.,  always  efficient,  gallant,  and  nntiiing,  ui 
fearless  in  battle. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Ducat,  brave,  prompt,  and  energetic  in  action. 

Major  Frank  S.  Bond,  senior  A.D.C.,  Captain  J.  P.  Drouillard,  A.D.C.,tti 
Captain  R.  S.  Thorns,  A.D.C,  deserve  my  honorable  mention  for  the  futi- 
ful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties  always,  and  es^ecMj 
during  the  battle.  , 

Colonel  Jas.  Barnett,  Chief  of  Artillery ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simmons,  IM 
Commissary;  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Hodges,  Chief  Quartermaster;  Dr. G. 
Perin,  Medical  Director;  Captain  Horace  Porter,  Chief  of  Ordnanee;  Ctpuia 
Wm.  E.  Merrill,  Chief  Topographical  Engineer ;  Brigadier  GenerslJ.  Sl  Caff 
Morton,  were  all  in  the  battle,  and  discharged  their  duties  with  abihtj»B<iM 
my  entire  satisfaction. 

Colonel  Wm.  J.  Palmer,  15th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  his  command,  hiw 
rendered  very  valuable  services  in  keeping  open  communications  and  vatduB? 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  which  deserve  my  warmest  thanks, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  M.  Ward,  with  the  lOth  Ohio  Provost  and  H«J- 
Quarters  Guard,  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  services,  especially  on  "^^''^ 
in  covering  the  movement  of  retiring  trains  on  the  Dry  Valley  road,  m 
stopping  the  stragglers  from  the  fight.  Captain  Garner  and  the  eacort  d«serF« 
mention  for  untiring  energy  in  carrying  orders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Goddard,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  LieuteBtai- 
Colonel  Wm.  M.  Wiles,  Provost-Marshal  General ;  Major  Wm.  McMiciwi. 
Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Surgeon  H.  H.  Seyes,  Medical  Inspector;  wp^*" 
D.  G.  Swain,  Assistant  Adijutant-General  and  Chief  of  the  Secret  Sernec, 
Captain  William  Farrar,  Aide-de-Camp ;  Captain  J.  H.  Young,  General  UiaB»f 
sary  of  Musters;  Captain  A.  S.  Burt,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-Genert- 
Captain  H.  Brooke,  Acting  Judge- Advocate ;  Captain  W.  C.  Morgeudani,  Acimg 
Topographical  Engineer ;  Lieutenaat  George  Burroughs,  Topographic 
gineer ;  Lieutenant  Wm.  Porter,  Acting  Aide-de-Caaip  ;  Lieutenant  Jsin«l»<y 
nolds,  Acting  Aide-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  M.  J.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Couriers:  ^ 
Assistant  Surgeon  D.  Baclie,  were  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  m  et^ 
where  discharged  their  duties  with  seal  and  ability.  . 

I  must  not  omit  Colonel  J.  P.  Sanderson,  of  the  regular  infantry,  who,  mi 
lately  joined  us,  on  tho6e  two  days  of  battle  acted  as  aide-de-camp,  tadetf^ 
orders  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  field.  •       a  ei- 

Of  those  division  and  brigade  commanders  whose  gallantry,  skill*  and  s  ^ 
vices  are  prominent,  individual  special  mention  accompanies  this  ^^^, 
list  of  the  names  of  those,  and  others,  of  every  grade,  whose  conduct,  »cc  ^ 
ing  to  the  reports  of  their  respective  commanders,  deserves  special  mts^wh 
also  herewith  sent. 

Major-general  W.  S.  Roskuss- 


